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really  as  important  that  people  should  be  disi>08ed  to  i*caa 
is  good,  as  it  is  that  they  should  know  how  to  read.  For  the 
jr  to  convex  se  with  books  is  as  liable  to  abuse  as  any  other  gift^ 
>  in  fact  as  much  abused  at  this  very  time,  and  that  too  to  the 
r  of  the  readers  themselves,  both  in  mind  and  heart  It  is 
lantly  in  proof  that»  of  the  books  now  appearing  from  day  to 
he  meanest  and  the  worst,  those  made  up  of  the  cheapest  and 
ulest  sensational  flash,  are  read  a  great  deal  the  most.  The 
1  of  this  surely  must  be  that,  while  people  are  taught  to  read, 
ire  is  not  taken  to  plant  and  cherish  in  them  right  intellectual 
kerary  tastes.  In  our  education,  therefore,  it  is  of  prime  con- 
hat  such  tastes  should  be  early  set  or  quickened  in  the  mind; 
hile  we  are  giving  people  the  ability  to  converse  with  books, 
ns  should  be  spared  to  inspire  them  with  the  love  of  books 
re  good.  Once  possess  them  with  a  genuine,  hearty  love  of 
irst-rate  authors,  and  then  their  culture  in  all  its  parts,  so  far 
ks  can  minister  to  it,  lb  duly  cared  for:  that  love,  those  tastes, 
«ome  a  sort  of  instinct,  to  prompt  and  guide  them  to  what  is 
lome  and  pure.  And  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  the  ways  of 
and  health  are  also  the  ways  of  lasting  and  ever-growing 
re  and  delight.  The  abiding,  uncloying  sweetness,  the  liv- 
iwithering  freshness  of  books  in  which  conscience  presides, 
lluminates,  and  genius  inspires,  are  the  proper  food  and  de- 
)n  of  a  chaste  and  well-ordered  mind;  and  to  have  a  due  sense 
lish  of  those  qualities,  is  at  once  the  proof  and  the  pledge 
al  and  intellectual  health:  for  here  it  may  with  special  tit- 
3  aflirmed  that  *'love  is  an  unerring  light,  and  joy  its  own 

y." 

Dn  this  principle,  it  is  with  a  constant  view  to  this  end,  that 
worked  in  selecting  and  ordering  the  contents  of  the  present 
t.  These  are  the  thoughts  that  prompted,  and  have  through- 
'emed,  the  imdertaking.  In  my  own  teaching,  I  have  long 
)  want  of  such  a  text-book,  and  have  supplied  the  lack  there- 
best  could.  As  for  the  reading-books,  of  which  so  many  are 
non  use,  I  neither  could  nor  would  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
I  have  no  faith  in  them  whatsoever:  the  very  principle  of 

■  •  • 
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them  I  hold  to  be  radically  vicious  and  wrong.  Assuredly,  the 
right  way  of  teaching  English  literature,  so  as  to  develop  the  intel- 
lectual tastes,  is  by  using  authors,  and  not  miscellaneous  literary 
chips,  such  as  the  books  in  question  are  made  up  of.  Both  experi- 
ence and  the  reason  of  the  thing  amply  instruct  us  that  a  mere  col- 
lection of  scraps  and  specimens  gathered  from  a  multitude  of  writ- 
ers is  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  the  end  proposed;  because 
in  such  a  course  the  pupil  does  not  stay  long  enough  with  any  one 
author  to  catch  his  spirit,  to  find  his  virtue,  or  to  feel  at  home  with 
him.  In  such  a  rapid  flight  from  author  to  author,  no  true  Intel* 
lectual  loves  or  taste&can  possibly  germinate  in  tlie  mind:  for  these 
loves  are  like  our  domestic  loves,  which  grow  from  long  intercourse 
of  heart  with  heart  and  soul  with  soul  in  the  familiar  atmosphere  of 
home,  and  the  companionship  of  faces  endeared  by  time.  In  short, 
these  current  reading-books  are  alike  tedious  in  the  use  and  wortli- 
less  in  the  result:  no  mental  delight  can  spring  up  from  their  x>ages: 
for  any  purpose  but  a  mere  mechanical  pronouncing  of  w^ords  and 
sentences,  they  are  sheer  impertinences.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
taste  for  a  good  author  is  a  tiling  of  slow  and  silent  growth,  and  can 
by  no  means  be  extemporized:  to  the  forming  and  fixing  of  it 
nothing  will  serve,  but  that  the  author's  virtue  just  soak  into  the 
mind  from  communing  with  him  through  many  a  studious  and 
thoughtful  hour.  Such  is  indeed  the  method,  such  the  process  of 
all  fruitful  converse  with  intellectual  and  moral  beauty,  the  only 
way  to  drink-in  the  efficacy  thereof;  a  converse  which  Milton  so 
well  describes  as  *' beholding  the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in 
the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies." 

The  upshot  of  all  which  is  that,  for  the  ends  of  culture,  instead 
of  a  course  of  nibbles  and  snatches  over  a  wide,  miscellaneous  field 
of  authorship,  we  should  take  a  very  few  of  the  best  authors,  and 
then  use  them  a  great  deal.  A  taste  for  Shakespeare  or  Words- 
worth  alone,  once  thoroughly  set  in  the  mind,  will  readily  guide 
him  who  has  it  to  other  good  authors,  and  will  at  the  same  time 
keep  him  away  from  the  bad  by  a  spontaneous  disgust  of  them. 

The  contents  of  this  volume,  as  will  at  once  be  seen,  arc  all 
drawn  from  six  authors.  Kor  does  this  list  include  any  author 
now  living.  I  set  out  with  the  determination  not  to  admit  any 
author  who  had  not  fairly  won  the  rank  of  a  classic;  a  thing  that  is 
seldom  if  ever  done  during  an  author's  life:  generally  a  hundred 
years  is  little  time  enough  for  settling  so  grave  a  question.  And  it 
^  *  ^®^  prmciple  with  me,  tliat  none  but  the  very  best  authors 
wiould  be  taken  for  the  use  to  which  tliis  volume  is  addressed; 
^nue,  again,  to  be  used  as  a  text-book  in  school,  and  for  setting  the 
^stesottd  forming  the  mmds  of  the  young,  is  the  highest  honour 

^luch  any  author  can  justiy  aspure.    Of  the  several  authors  here 


a  to  be  pLTonnuil,  and  such  as  no  frcHiuency  of  ix-ru^^al  can 
>t;  I  should  not  have  admitted  them:  in  a  word,  to  my  sense, 
•ann(»t  wither  them,  nor  custom  stale  their  intinlte  variety"; 
rould  fum  have  the  volume  so  composed  as  to  gather  about 

*«  the  fixed  delights  of  house  and  home, 
niendahipB  that  will  not  break,  and  love  that  cannot  roam." 

tay  be  thought  that  some  apology,  or  some  explanation,  is 
am  me  for  haying  filled  so  much  of  the  volume  with  Words- 
.  On  this  point  I  can  but  say  that  the  book  contains  no  more 
rdsworth  than  I  really  want»  and  have  long  been  in  the  habit 
ig  more  or  less,  in  my  own  classes;  nor  any  more  than  I  think 
le  generally  used  with  good  effect  in  a  course  of  English 
B.  And  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that,  next  after  Shake- 
I,  Wordsworth  lb  the  best  of  all  the  English  poets  for  such 
ndthis  chiefly  because  he  is  apt  to  inspire  a  deeper,  stronger, 
tore  abiding  enthusiasm.  In  my  observation,  no  mind  that 
loe  rightly  felt  the  touch  of  his  hand  ever  shakes  off  or  out- 
its  i>ower;  nor  can  I  think  of  any  thing  better  which  the 
i  can  do  for  young  minds  than  to  seize  them  with  a  life-long 
n  for  him. 

he  other  authors  and  i>oems  embraced  in  this  volume,  it  may 
ivigh  to  say  that  the  consorting  or  grouping  of  them  is  by  no 
I  arbitrary.  Strongly  marked  as  the  authors  severally  are 
ndividiial  and  characteristic  traits,  yet  they  naturally  gravi- 
ich  to  all,  and  all  to  each,  by  the  force  of  mutual  sympathy. 

V  ai^na^    ^^Ka^t   oiKk    a\yr    KirrVtl^r   /krknrraniol    oniilo      an/1    4-Ka    m/\i*a 
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that  I  have  aimed  at  fitness,  not  for  recitations  proper,  but  simply 
for  exercises;  that  teacher  and  pupils  may  commune  togctlier 
with  the  beauty  and  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  the  autliors,  without 
having  their  thoughts  too  much  diverted  and  drawn  away  to  irrele- 
vant x>oints.  I  have  been  si)ecially  desirous  not  to  encumlier  pupils 
with  excessive  or  superfluous  help;  deeming  that  the  right  way  is, 
to  bring  the  minds  of  the  student  and  the  author  fairly  together,  to 
put  the  former  in  direct  and  free  communication  with  the  latter,  — 
a  process  that  may  easily  be  defeated  by  thrusting  too  much  of  ex- 
planation and  comment  between  them; — and  then  to  leave  the 
proper  results  to  come  in  their  own  way  and  time,  knowing  that  the 
more  silent  they  are  in  coming,  the  surer  they  are  to  come,  and 
the  better  when  they  come.  In  such  studies,  the  great  thing  is,  to 
get  the  pupils  really  to  understand  and  relish  what  is  before  them, 
to  taste  its  sweetness,  to  inhale  its  spirit,  to  catch  its  virtue:  this 
done,  the  main  end  of  the  study  is  secured;  this  left  undone,  tliat 
end  is  missed,  and  the  work  is  to  be  set  down  as  a  failure,  Avhatever 
incidental  benellts  may  accrue  from  the  process.  And  here  may 
be  fitly  applied  to  the  study  of  poetry  what  Coleridge  says  in 
reference  to  his  own  poetical  composition:  "Poetry  has  been  to 
me  its  own  '  exceeding  great  reward ' :  it  lias  soothed  my  afllictions; 
it  has  multiplied  and  refined  my  enjoyments;  it  has  endeared  soli- 
tude; and  it  has  given  me  the  habit  of  wishing  to  discover  the  Grood 
and  the  Beautiful  in  all  that  meets  and  surrounds  me." 

In  the  sketches  of  the  several  authors'  lives,  I  have  endeavoured, 
with  my  best  care  and  judgment,  and  with  as  'much  fulness  as  the 
space  would  allow,  to  sort  out  and  draw  together  such  particulars 
of  i>crsonal  history  and  of  native  idiom  as  would  best  serve  to  im- 
press their  cliaracteristic  traits,  and  to  illustrate  the  correspond- 
ences between  the  man  and  his  works.  In  such  swift  biographical 
summaries,  it  is  very  ditficult  to  avoid  a  most  miattractive  dryness 
of  style;  and  I  dare  not  hoi>e  that  these  specimens  stand  clear  of 
that  fault 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  I  am  far  from  ignoring  or  disparaging 
various  other  English  poets,  especially  Spenser  and  Milton,  in 
reference  to  the  purpose  for  which  this  volume  is  designed.  But 
those  great  authors,  or  large  portions  of  them,  are  now  and  long 
have  been  widely  in  use  as  text-books,  and  are  to  be  had  in  suita- 
ble form,  and  set  forth  with  a  much  better  editorial  preparation 
than  I  could  give  them.  Moreover,  Spenser  was  of  the  same  age 
as  Shakespeare,  and  Milton  of  the  age  next  succeeding ;  and,  as  I 
was  making  large  use  of  Shakespeare,  as  a  second  to  him  I  pre- 
ferred to  have,  for  my  own  classes,  a  poet  who  lived  nearer  our 
own  time,  and  who  represents  a  very  different  stage  in  the  course 
of  English  thought  and  style. 
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SKETCH   OF  HIS  LIFE. 


IX  birtb-place  of  William  Wordsworth  is  in  Camberland,  a  conntj  lying  in 
i  north-west  comer  of  England,  and  separated  from  Scotland  by  Solway  Frith, 
lat  region  is  specially  distinguished  in  having  numerous  sraaJl  lakes  cradled 
long  its  hills  and  mountains,  all  of  which  have  now  been  crowned  with  classic 
•mmr^  by  the  poet's  hand.  His  father,  John  Wordsworth,  was  an  attorney,  and, 
ring  been  engaged  as  law-agent  by  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  was  set  over  the  west'* 
Q  portion  of  the  wide  domain  of  Lowther,  and  lived  at  Cockermonth,  in  a  manor- 
*iise  belonging  to  that  family.  There  William  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  April, 
70,  the  second  of  four  sons.  There  was  only  one  daughter  in  the  family, 
orothy,  who  came  next  after  the  poet.  Cockermonth  stands  on  the  Derwcnt, 
lied  bv  the  poet  "  the  fairest  of  all  rivers/'  and  looks  back  to  the  Borrowdaie 
oan tains,  among  which  that  river  is  bom.  The  voice  of  that  stream,  he  tells 
I,  flowed  along  his  dreams  while  he  was  a  child. 

Hi«  mother,  a  wise  and  pious  woman,  told  a  friend  that  William  was  the  only 
le  of  her  children  about  whom  she  felt  anxious,  and  that  he  would  be  "  remark- 
lie  either  for  go<xi  or  evil."  This  was  probably  from  what  he  himself  calls  bis 
stiff,  moody,  and  violent  temper."  Of  this,  which  made  him  a  wayward  and 
SKbtrong  boy,  all  that  he  seems  afterwards  to  have  retained  was  that  resolute- 
ss  of  character  which  stood  him  in  good  stead  when  he  became  a  man. 
Of  his  mother,  who  died  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  the  poet  retained  a  faint 
It  tender  recollection.  At  the  age  of  nine,  he,  along  witn  his  elder  brother 
ichard,  left  home  for  school.  It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  a  bettor  school-life 
r  a  future  poet  than  that  in  which  Wordsworth  was  reared  at  Uawkshead. 
ieh-prcssure  was  thfen  unknown ;  nature  and  freedom  had  full  swing.  Bounds 
id  locking-up  hours  they  had  none.  The  boys  lived  in  the  cottages  of  the  village 
imcs,  in  a  natural,  friendly  wav,  like  their  own  children.  Their  pluy-gouncU 
ere  the  fields,  the  lake,  the  woods,  the  hillsides,  far  as  their  feet  could  carrj'  them. 
beir  games  were  crag-climbing  for  ravens'  nests,  skating  on  Esthwaite  Lake, 
tting  s^pringcs  for  woodcocks. 

In  Wonlsworth's  fourteenth  year,  when  he  and  his  brother  were  at  home  for 
ic  Christmas  holidays,  their  father,  who  had  never  recovered  heart  after  the 
sitli  of  his  wife,  followed  her  to  the  grave.  The  old  home  at  Cockermonth 
as  broken  up,  and  the  orphans  were  but  poorly  provided  for.  Large  arrears  were 
ideed  due  to  their  father  from  the  strange,  sell-willed  Earl  of  Lonsdale ;  but  theso 
i*  lord<hip  never  chose  to  make  good.  Nevertheless  the  boys  returned  to  school, 
ad  William  remained  there  till  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he  left  for  Cambridge. 
Fmm  Uawkshead  Wohdsworth  took  several  good  things  with  him.  In  book- 
auning,  there  w^as  Latin  enough  to  enable  him  to  read  the  Roman  poets  with 
leasure  in  after-years ;  of  mathematics,  more  than  enough  to  start  him  on 
foality  with  the  average  of  Cambridge  freshmen;  of  Greek,  probably  not  much,— 
t  least' we  never  heard  of  it  afterwards.  It  was  here  tliat  he  began  that  intimacy 
rith  the  English  poets  which  he  afterwards  perfected :  but  neither  at  school  nor 
1  iftcr-Iife  was  he  a  derourer  of  books. 
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Of  verse-making,  his  earliest  attempts  date  from  Hawksbead.  A  long  copy 
of  verses,  written  on  the  second  centenary  of  the  foundation  of  the  school,  wai 
mach  atlmired;  bat  he  himself  afterwards  pronounced  them  but  a  "  tame  imitt* 
tion  of  Pope."  But  more  than  any  book-lore,  more  than  any  skill  in  vem* 
making,  or  definite  thoughts  about  poetry,  was  the  free,  natural  life  he  led  at 
Hawkshcad.  It  was  there  that  he  was  smitten  to  the  core  with  that  love  of 
Nature  which  became  the  prime  necessity  of  his  being.  Not  that  he  was  a 
moody  or  peculiar  boy,  nursing  his  own  fancies  apart  from  his  companions :  lo 
far  from  this,  ho  was  foremost  in  all  schoolboy  adventures, — the  sturdiest  oar, 
the  hardiest  cragsman  at  the  harrying  of  ravens'  nests.  Weeks  and  months,  he 
tells  us,  passed  in  a  round  of  school  tumult.  No  life  could  have  been  every  way 
more  unconstrained  and  natural.  But,  school  tumult  though  there  was,  it  wu 
not  in  a  made  play-ground  at  cricket  or  rackets,  but  in  haunts  more  fitted  to 
form  a  poet,  —  on  the  lakes  and  the  hillsides.  All  through  his  school-time,  he 
savs  that  in  pauses  of  the  "  giddy  bliss  "  he  felt  *'  gleams  like  the  flashing  of  a 
shield."  And  as  time  went  on,  and  common  school  pursuits  lost  their  uoTclty, 
these  visitations  grew  deeper  and  more  frequent. 

In  October,  1787,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Wordsworth  passed  from  Hawkshead 
School  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  College  life,  so  important  to  thoce 
whose  minds  arc  mainly  shaped  by  books  and  academic  influences,  produced  on 
him  but  little  impression.  The  stripling  of  the  hills  had  not  been  trained  for 
college  competitions :  he  felt  that  he  "  was  not  for  that  hour,  nor  for  that  place." 
The  range  of  scholastic  studies  seemed  to  him  narrow  and  timid.  As  for  col- 
lege honours,  he  thought  them  dearly  purchased  at  the  price  of  the  evil  rivalries 
and  the  tame  standard  of  excellence  which  they  fostered  in  the  eager  few  who 
entered  the  lists.  No  doubt  he  was  a  self-sufficient,  presumptuous  youth,  so  to 
judge  of  men  and  things  in  so  famous  a  university :  out  there  were  qualities  of 
a  rarer  kind  latent  in  him,  which  in  time  justified  him  in  thus  taking  his  own 
course. 

When  arrived  in  Cambridge,  a  northern  villager,  he  tells  us  there  were  other 
poor,  simple  schoolboys  from  the  North,  now  Cambridge  men,  ready  to  wel- 
come him,  and  introduce  him  to  the  ways  of  the  place.  So,  leaving  to  others 
the  competitive  race,  he  let  himself,  in  the  company  of  these,  drop  quietly  down 
the  stream  of  the  usual  undergraduate  jollities.  In  The  Prelude  he  tells  us  how 
in  a  friend's  room  in  Christ's  College,  once  occupied  by  Milton,  he  toasted  the 
memory  of  the  abstemious  Puritan,  till  the  fumes  of  wine  took  his  brain  ;  —  the 
first  and  last  time  that  the  future  water-drinker  experienced  that  sensation.  Dur- 
ing the  earlier  part  of  his  college  course  he  did  just  as  others  did,  lounged  and 
sauntered,  boated  and  rode,  enjoyed  wines  and  supper-parties, "  days  of  mirth  and 
nights  of  revelry ; "  yet  kept  clear  of  vicious  excess. 

When  the  first  novelty  of  college  life  was  over,  growing  dissatisfied  wirh  idle- 
ness, he  withdrew  somewhat  from  promiscuous  society,  and  kept  more  by  himiself. 
Living  in  quiet,  the  less  he  felt  of  reverence  for  those  elders  whom  he  saw.  the 
more  his  heart  was  stirred  with  high  thoughts  of  those  whom  he  could  not  see. 
lie  read  Chaucer  under  the  hawthorn  by  Trompington  Mill,  and  made  inti" 
mate  acquaintance  with  Spenser.  Milton  he  seemed  to  liimself  almost  to  see 
moving  C)efore  him,  as,  clad  in  scholar's  gown,  that  young  poet  hod  once  walked 
those  some  cloisters  in  the  angelic  beauty  of  his  youth. 

During  the  Summer  vocations  Wordsworth  and  his  sister,  who  had  been 
much  separated  since  their  childhood,  met  once  more  under  the  roof  of  their 
mother's  kindred  in  Penrith.  With  her  he  then  had  the  first  of  those  rambles  — 
by  the  streams  of  Lowther  and  Eraont —  which  were  aftcnvards  renewed  with 
RO  happy  results.  Then,  too,  he  first  met  Mury  Hutchinson,  his  cousin,  and  his 
wife  to  be.  It  was  during  his  second  or  third  year  at  Cambridge,  that  he  first 
Rcriously  formed  the  puq)Ose  of  being  a  poet,  and  dared  to  hope  that  he  might 
leave  behind  him  something  that  would  live.  His  last  long  vacation  was  de- 
voted to  a  walking-tour  on  the  Continent  along  with  a  college  friend  from 
Wides.    For  himself,  he  had  loTig  cast  college  studies  and  their  rewards  behind 
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friends  at  home  could  not  see  this  withont  uneasy  forebodings.  What 
come  of  a  penniless  lad  who  thus  played  ducks  and  drakes  with  youth's 
pportunities?  But  he  had  as  yet  no  misgivings  ;  ho  was  athirst  only 
re  and  freedom.  So,  with  his  friend  Jones,  staff  in  hand,  he  walked 
een  weeks  through  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  north  of  Italy.  With 
lings  each  daily  they  paid  their  way.  They  landed  at  Calais  on  the  ere 
ay  when  the  King  was  to  swear  to  the  new  constitution.  All  through 
as  they  trudged  along,  they  saw  a  people  rising  with  jubilee  to  welcome* 
lawn,  as  they  thought,  of  a  new  era  for  mankind.  Nor  were  they  on- 
only,  but  sympathizers  in  the  intoxication  of  the  time,  joining  in  villace 
nd  dances  with  the  frantic  multitude.  But  these  sights  did  not  detam 
>r  they  were  bent  rather  on  seeing  Nature  than  man.  Over  the  Alps 
ng  the  Italian  lakes  they  passed  with  a  kind  of  awful  joy. 
noary,  1791,  Wordsworth  took  a  common  degree,  and  Quitted  Cambridge. 
sis  of  his  life  lay  between  this  time  and  his  settling  aown  at  Qrasmere. 
resolved  to  be  a  poet ;  but  even  poets  must  be  housed,  clothed,  and  fed ; 
Htj  has  seldom  done  this  for  any  of  its  devotees,  least  of  all  such  ])oetry 
dsworth  was  minded  to  write.  But  it  was  not  the  question  of  bread 
>at  one  much  wider  and  more  complex,  which  now  pressed  upon  him, 
question.  What  next  ?  And  the  difficulty  of  meeting  this  was  much  en- 
tt>  him  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  turned  loose  upon  a  world 
iring  with  the  first  throes  of  the  French  Revolution,  lie  had  seen  that 
rbilc  it  still  wore  its  earliest  auroral  hues,  when  the  people  were  mad  with 
at  the  dawn  of  a  renovated  Earth.  That  ho  should  have  staked  his 
hope  on  it,  looked  for  all  good  things  from  it,  who  shall  wonder? 
Ige,  Southe'v,  almost  every  high-minded  young  man  of  that  time,  hailed 
fanrour.  Wordsworth  would  not  have  been  the  man  he  was,  if  he  could 
tood  proof  against  the  contagion.  On  leaving  Cambridge  he  had  gone 
don.  The  Spring  and  early  Summer  months  he  spent  there,  not  mingling 
*tT,  but  wandering  about  the  streets,  noting  all  sights,  observant  of  men's 
nd  ways,  haunting  the  open  book-stalls.  During  these  months  he  tells  us 
preserveil  from  the  cynicism  and  contempt  for  human  nature  which  the 
ities  of  crowded  life  often  breed,  by  remembrance  of  the  kind  of  men  he 
St  lived  amongst,  in  themselves  a  manly,  simple,  uncontaminated  race, 
rested  with  added  interest  and  dignitv  by  living  in  the  same  hereditary 
rhcre  their  forefathers  had  lived,  and  "by  moving  about  among  the  grand 
MUiiments  of  mountain  storms  and  sunshine.  The  good  had  come  first, 
B  evil,  when  it  came,  did  not  stamp  itself  into  the  groundwork  of  his  im- 
on.  The  following  Summer  he  visited  his  travelling  companion  Jones 
ies,  and  made  a  walking-tour  in  that  country. 

'oTember,  1791,  he  visited  Paris,  and  there  heard  the  speeches  that  were 
n  the  Hall  of  the  National  Assembly,  while  the  Brissotins  were  in  the 
ant.  A  few  days  he  wandered  about  the  city,  surveyed  the  scenes  ren- 
aroous  by  recent  events,  and  even  picked  up  n  stone  as  a  relic  from  the 
the  demolished  Bastile.  This  rage  for  historic  scenes  ho  however  con- 
o  have  been  in  him  more  affcctc<l  than  genuine.  From  Paris  he  went  to 
8,  and  sojourned  there  for  some  time  to  learn  the  language.  When,  in 
II  of  1792,  he  returned  to  Paris,  the  Scptemlwr  massacre  had  taken  place 
nonth  before ;  the  King  and  his  family  were  in  prison  ;  the  llcpubiic  was 
med,  and  Robespierre  in  power.  The  young  Englishman  ranged  through 
▼,  pa^ised  the  prison  where  the  King  lay,  visited  the  Tuileries,  lately 
i,  and  the  Place  de  Carrousel,  a  month  since  heaped  with  the  dead.  As 
in  the  garret  of  a  hotel  hard  by,  sleepless,  and  filled  with  thoughts  of 
lad  just  occurred,  he  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  that  cried  aloud  to  the  whole 
Sleep  no  more."  Years  after,  those  scenes  still  troubled  him  in  dreams. 
IfHuutly  visions  of  scaffolds  hung  with  innocent  victims,  or  of  crowds  ready 
leberf,  and  mad  with  the  levity  of  despair.  In  his  sleep  he  seemed  to  bo 
ig  in  Tain  for  the  life  of  friends,  or  for  his  own,  before  a  savage  tribunal. 
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Returning  to  England  at  the  close  of  1792,  he  spent  some  time  in  London  is 
great  mental  perplexity.  Ho  was  horrified  with  the  excesses  in  which  the  Rey^ 
olntion  had  landed ;  yet  not  the  less  he  clung  to  bis  republican  faith,  and  his 
hope  in  the  revolutionary  cause.  When  every  month  brought  tidings  of  fresh 
enormities  in  France,  and  opponents^taunted  him  with  these  results  of  e^uali^ 
and  popular  government,  he  retorted  that  these  were  but  the  overflow  ot  a  res* 
ervoir  of  guilt,  which  had  been  filling  up  for  centuries  by  tlic  wrongdoings  of 
kings  and  nobles.  Soon  France  entered  on  a  war  of  conquest,  and  he  was 
doomed  to  see  his  last  hopes  of  liberty  betrayed.  Still  striving  to  hide  the 
wounds  of  mortified  presumption,  he  clung,  as  he  tells  us,  more  firmly  than  ever 
to  his  old  tenets,  while  the  friends  of  old  institutions  goaded  him  still  further  by 
their  triumphant  scorn.  Overwhelmed  with  shame  and  despondency  at  the  ship- 
wreck of  his  golden  dreams,  he  turned  to  probe  the  foundations  on  which  all 
society  rests.  Not  only  institutions,  customs,  law,  but  even  the  grounds  of 
moral  obligation  and  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  disappeared.  Demanding 
formal  proof,  and  finding  none,  he  abandoned  moral  questions  in  despair. 

The  nether  gloom  into  which  he  was  plunged,  and  the  steps  by  which  he  won 
his  way  back  to  upper  air,  are  set  forth  m  the  concluding  Books  of  ThePrelu<k, 
and  partly  in  the  character  of  the  Solitary  in  The  Excursion,  These  self-de- 
scriptions* are  well  worth  attention  for  the  light  they  throw  on  Wordsworth's 
own  mental  history,  and  as  illustrating  by  what  exceptional  methods  one  of 
the  greatest  minds  of  that  time  floated  clear  of  the  common  wi-eck  in  which  so 
many  were  entangled.  His  moral  being  had  received  such  a  shock  that,  as  re- 
gards both  man  and  Nature,  he  tried  to  close  his  heart  against  the  sources  of 
his  former  strength.  The  whole  past  of  history,  he  believed,  was  one  great 
mistake,  and  the  best  hope  of  the  human  race  was  to  cut  itj^elf  off  even  from  all 
sympathy  with  it  Even  the  highest  creations  of  tlie  old  poets  lost  their  cluirm 
for  him.  They  seemed  to  him  mere  products  of  passion  and  j)rejudice,  wanting 
altogether  in  the  nobility  of  reason.  He  tried  by  narrow  syllogisms,  he  says,  to 
unsoul  those  mysteries  of  being  which  have  been  through  all  ages  the  bonds  of 
man's  brotherhood ;  that  is,  he  grew  sceptical  of  all  those  higlier  faiths  which 
cannot  be  demonstrably  proved.  This  moral  state  reacted  on  his  feelings  about 
the  visible  universe.  It  became  to  him  less  spiritual  than  it  used  to  be.  He  fell 
for  a  time  under  a  painful  tyranny  of  the  eve,  that  craves  ever  new  combinations 
of  form,  uncorrected  by  the  reports  of  the  other  senses,  uninformed  by  that 
finer  influence  that  streams  from  the  soul  into  the  eye. 

In  this  sickness  of  the  soul,  this  *' obscuration  of  the  master-vision,"  his  sole 
sister  came,  like  his  better  angel,  to  his  side.  Convinced  that  his  ofiice  on  Earth 
was  to  be  a  poet,  not  to  break  his  heart  against  the  hard  problems  of  T)oIitical 
philosophy,  she  led  him  away  from  perplexing  theories  and  crowded  cities  into 
the  open  air  of  heaven.  Together  they  visited,  travelling  on  foot,  many  of  the 
most  interesting  districts  of  England,  and  mingled  freely  with  the  country  jjoo- 
plc  and  the  poor.  There,  amid  the  freshness  of  Nature,  his  fevered  spirit  was 
cooled  down.  Earth's  *' first  diviner  influence"  retunied,  he  saw  things  again  :is 
he  had  seen  them  in  his  boyhood.  This  free  intercourse  with  Nature  in  time 
brought  him  back  to  his  true  self,  so  that  he  began  to  look  on  life  and  the  frame- 
work of  society  with  other  eyes,  and  to  seek  there  for  that  which  is  pernianei.: 
and  intrinsically  good.  At  this  time,  as  he  and  his  sister  wandered  about  i'l 
various  out-of-the-way  parts  of  England,  where  they  were  strangers,  ho  found 
JJot  delight  only,  but*  instruction,  in  conversing  with  all  whom  he  met.  The 
lonely  roads  were  open  schools  to  him.  There,  as  he  entered  into  conversation 
J*'»th  the  j>oorest,  and  heard  from  them  their  own  histories,  he  got  a  new  insight 
jnto  human  souls,  disccnied  in  them  a  depth  and  a  worth  where  none  appeared 
to  careless  eves.  The  perception  of  these  things  made  him  loathe  the  thought  of 
tnosc  ambitious  projects  which  had  lately  dweived  him.  He  ceased  to  admire 
strength  detached  from  moral  purpose,  and  leanied  to  prize  unnoticed  worth, 
J^o  meek  virtues  and  lowly  charities.  Settled  judgments  of  right  and  wrong 
'^tumo^i^  but  they  were  essential,  not  conventional,  judgments. 
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I  this  inward  fermentation  working  itself  into  clearness  was  tbe  most 
,  the  bread-question  must,  at  the  same  time,  have  been  tolerably  urgent. 
hU,  he  had,  so  far  as  appears,  simply  nothing,  except  what  was  allowed 
A  friends.  Of  course,  neither  they  nor  he  could  long  tolerate  such  a 
tpcndence.  What,  then,  was  to  be  done  ?  In  his  juncture,  the  newspai>cr 
c£fectual  extinguisher  to  a  possible  poet,  was  ready  to  have  absorbed 
5  had  actually  written  to  a  friend  in  London,  who  was  supporting  him- 
liLS  way,  to  find  him  like  employment,  when  he  was  delivered  from 
portunities  by  a  happy  occurrence.  In  the  close  of  the  year  1794,  ho 
aged  in  attending  at  Fenrith  a  friend,  Raisley  Calvert,  who  had  fallen 
eep  consumption.  Calvert  died  early  in  1795,  and  he  bequeathed  to 
orth  a  legacy  of  £900.    He  had  divined  Wordsworth's  genius,  and 

that  he  would  do  great  things.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  so  .small  a  sum 
d  larger  results.  It  removed  at  once  Wordsworth's  anxiety  about  a 
m,  rt'iicued  him  from  the  newspaper  press,  set  him  to  follow  his  truo 
d  give  frce  rein  to  the  poetic  power  he  felt  working  within  him. 
>f  the  tirst  results  of  this  legacy  was  to  restore  Wordsworth  permanently 
xiciy  of  his  sister.  Hitherto,  though  they  had  met  whenever  occasion 
they  had  not  been  able  to  set  up  house  together;  but  this  was  no  longer 
l)le.  And  surely  never  has  sister  done  a  more  delicate  service  for  a  brother 
>rothy  Wordsworth  did  for  the  poet.  She  was  a  rarely-gifted  woman, 
es  of  preternatural  brilliancy,  imaginative,  warm-hearted,  and  keenly 
ire  to  every  note  of  her  brother's  genius.  DeQuiiiccy,who  knew  her 
scribes  her  as  **  seeming  inwardly  consumed  by  a  subtile  fire  of  impas- 
ntcllect."    In  many  places  of  his  works  the  poet  bears  grateful  testimony 

she  did  for  him.  At  this  time,  he  tells  us,  it  was  she  who  maintained 
a  saving  intercourse  with  his  truo  self,  opened  for  him  the  obstructed 

between  head  and  heart,  whence  in  time  came  genuine  self-knowledge 
oe.    Again  he  says  that  his  imagination  was  by  nature  too  masculine, 

eren  Imrsh ;  he  loved  only  the  sublime  and  terrible,  was  blind  to  the 
i>;Taces  of  landscape  and  of  character.  She  it  was  who  softened  and  hn- 
l  him,  opened  his  eye  to  the  more  hidden  beauties,  his  heart  to  the  gentler 

is: 

"She  gave  me  eyes,  she  gave  me  ears; 
And  humble  cares,  and  delicato  fears; 
A  heart,  the  fountain  of  sweet  tears; 
And  love,  and  thought,  and  joy.'* 

irst  home  which  they  shared  together  was  at  Racedown  in  Dorsetshire, 
bey  settled  in  the  Fall  of  1795,  on  the  strength  of  the  £900.  Wordsworth 
lookcxl  back  to  this  residence  with  special  love.  So  retired  was  the  place, 
!  post  came  only  once  a  week.  But  the  two  read  Italian  together,  gar- 
ind  walked  in  the  meadows  and  on  the  t0])s  of  combs.  These  were  their 
ons.  For  serious  work,  Wordsworth  fell  first  to  >vriting  Imitations  of 
I,  in  which  he  assailed  fiercely  the  vices  of  the  time  ;  but  these  he  never 
ed.  Then  he  wrote  his  poem  of  Guilt  and  Sorrow,  which  is  far  suT)erior 
nf  his  earlier  pieces ;  also  his  tragedy  of  The  Borderers ,  and  a  few  shor.t.r 

important,  however,  than  any  poetry  composed  at  Racedown  was  his 
seting  there  with  Coleridge.  Perhaps  no  two  such  men  have  met  anv- 
»n  English  gronnd  during  this  century.  Wordsworth  read  aloud  to  his 
learly  twelve  hundred  lines  of  blank- verse,  "  superior,*'  says  Coleridge, 
f  thing  in  our  language."  This  was  probably  the  story  of  Margaret, 
now  stands  in  the  First  Book  of  The  Excursion.  When  they  parted, 
ge  says,  "I  felt  myself  a  small  man  beside  Wordsworth;"  while,  of 
ge,  Wordsworth,  certainly  no  over-esti mater  of  other  men,  said,  '*  I  have 
nuuiy  men  who  have  done  wonderful  things,  but  the  only  wonderful  man 
new  was  Coleridge."  Their  first  intercourse  had  ripened  into  friendship. 
eridge  was  then  living  at  Nether  Stowey  in  Somersetshire,  the  Words* 
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worths  moved  in  the  Fall  of  1797  to  Alfoxden,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  time  spent  there  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  Wordsworth's  life.  The 
two  young  men  were  of  one  mind  in  their  poetic  tastes  and  principles ;  one  too 
in  their  political  and  social  views ;  and  each  admired  the  other  more  than  he  did 
any  other  living  man.  In  outward  circumstances,  too,  thcv  were  alike ;  both 
poor  in  money,  but  rich  in  thought  and  imagination ;  both  in  the  prime  of 
youth,  and  boundless  in  hopeful  energy.  That  Summer,  as  they  wandered 
aloft  on  the  airy  ridge  of  Qunntock,  or  dived  into  its  sylvan  combs,  what  high 
talk  they  must  have  held  !    Long  after,  Wordsworth  speaks  of  this  as  a  veiy 

Slcasant  and  productive  time.     The  poetic  weil-hcud,  now  fairly  unsealed,  was 
owing  freely.    Many  of  the  shorter  poems  were  then  composed  from  the 
scenery  that  was  before  him,  and  from  the  incidents  there  seen  or  heard. 

The  occasion  of  their  milking  a  joint  literary  adventure  was  curious.  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth,  and  his  sister,  wished  to  make  a  walking-tour,  for  which 
five  pounds  were  needed,  but  were  not  forthcoming.  To  sui)ply  this  want,  they 
agreed  to  make  a  joint  poem,  and  send  it  to  some  magazine  which  would  give 
the  required  sum.  Accordingly,  one  evening,  as  they  trudged  along  the 
Quantock  Hills,  they  planned  The  Ancient  Mariner,  founded  on  a  dream 
which  a  friend  of  Coleridge  had  dreamed.  Coleridge  supplied  most  of  the 
incidents,  and  nearly  all  the  lines.  The  poem  soon  grew,  till  it  was  beyond 
the  desired  live  pounds'  worth,  so  they  thought  of  a  joint  volume.  Coleridge 
was  to  take  supernatural  subjects,  or  romantic,  and  invest  them  with  a  human 
interest  and  resembluncc  of  truth.  Wordsworth  was  to  take  evcry-day  inci- 
dents, and,  by  faithful  adherence  to  nature,  and  true,  but  modifying  colours  of 
imagination,  was  to  shed  over  common  aspects  of  earth  and  facts  of  life  such  a 
charm  as  light  and  shade,  sunlight  and  moonlight,  shed  over  a  familiar  land- 
scape.  Wordsworth  was  so  much  the  more  industrious  of  the  two,  that  he  had 
completed  enough  for  a  volume  when  Coleridge  had  only  finished  The  Ancient 
Mariner,  and  Ixjgun  Christabel  and  The  Dark  Ladie.  Cottle,  a  Bristol  book* 
seller,  was  called  in,  and  he  agreed  to  give  Wordsworth  thirtv  pounds  for  the 

?ieces  of  his  which  made  up  the  first  volume  of  the  Lyrical  liatlatfs;  while  for 
''he  Anciait  Mariner,  which  was  to  head  the  volume,  he  made  a  separate  bar- 
gain with  Coleridge.  This  volume,  published  in  the  Fall  of  1798,  was  the  first 
which  made  Wordsworth  known  to  the  world  as  a  poet;  the  Descriptive 
Sketches  having  attracted  little  notice.  The  volume  closes  with  the  poem  on 
Tintem  Abbey,  in  which  the  poet  speaks  out  his  inmost  feelings,  and  in  his  own 
"grand  style."  It  was  com])leted  during  a  walking-tour  on  the  Wye  with  his 
sister,  just  before  leaving  Alfoxden  for  the  Continent. 

Before  the  volume  appeared,  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  had  sailed  with 
Coleridge  to  Germany.  At  Hamburg,  however,  they  j)arted  comi>any.  Their 
ostensible  purpose  was  to  learn  German,  but  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  did 
little  at  this.  He  spent  the  Winter  of  1798-99  in  Goslar,  and  there  his  mind 
reverted  to  Esthwaite  and  Westmoreland  hills,  and  struck  out  a  number  of 
poems  in  his  finest  vein.  So  Wordsworth  omitted  German,  and  gave  the 
Ji^orld,  instead,  immortal  poems.  Coleridge  went  alone  to  Gottingcn,  learned 
Ofcrman,  dived  for  the  rest  of  his  life  deep  into  transcendental  metaphysics,  and 
tnc  world  got  no  more  Ancient  Mariners. 

In  the  Spring  of  1799,  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  set  forth  from  Goslar  on 
jncir  return  home.  Arrived  in  England,  they  passed  most  of  the  remainder  of 
!°°  7®*''  with  their  kindred,  the  Hutchinsons,  at  Sockbum-on-Tces.  In  Sep- 
had  '  Wordsworth  took  Coleridge,  who  also  had  returned  from  abroad,  and 
lakp  ^^J^iii"'  ^^^^  mountains  in  his  life,  on  a  walking-tour,  to  show  the  hills  and 
with  t  ^^^^tmorcland.  "  Uaweswater,"  Coleridge  writes,  *•  kept  mv  eyes  dim 
Q  "  ^ars,^  but  I  received  the  deepest  delight  from  the  divine  sisters,  llvdal  and 
Emi  "f^r?'"    ^^  ^*^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Wordsworth  saw  the  small  house  at  the  Town- 

«  ot  trrasmere,  which  he  and  his  sister  soon  after  fixed  on  as  their  home. 
■U>r«v^  reached  that  place  in  December,  1799,  and  settled  there  in  a  small  two- 
*^J  collage.    With  barely  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  between  them^  they 


were 
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leir  backs  op  the  world,  cutting  themselves  off  from  professions,  chances 
J  on,  and  settling  down  in  an  out-of-the-way  comer,  with  no  emplov- 
t  Terse-making,  no  neighbours  but  unlettered  rustics.  In  the  world's 
ing  but  snceess  will  justify  such  a  course,  and  the  world  will  not  be  too 
grant  tbat  success  has  been  attained.  But  Wordsworth,  brides  a  pro- 
t  devotion  to  the  truths  he  saw,  had  a  prudence,  self-denial,  and  perse- 
lare  among  the  sons  of  song.  "  Plain  living  and  high  thinking  'were 
'  praised  in  verse,  but  acted  out  by  him  and  his  sister  in  that  cottago 
The  year  1800  was  ushered  in  by  a  long  storm,  which  blocked  up  the 
»r  months,  and  kept  them  much  indoors.  Spring  set  them  free,  and 
1  to  them  their  much-loved  sailor  brother,  John,  who  was  captain  of  an 
an.  There  was  one  small  room  containing  their  few  books,  which  was 
i>y  courtesy,  the  library.  But  Wordsworth  was  no  reader;  the  English 
-A  ancient  history  were  the  only  subjects  he  was  really  well  read  in.  Uo 
riend  that  he  had  not  spent  five  shillings  on  new  books  in  as  many  years, 
the  few  old  ones  which  made  up  his  collection,  he  had  not  read  one-fifth. 
bis  study,  that  was  in  the  open  air.  **  By  the  side  of  the  brook  that  runs 
1  EsMlalc,"  says  he,  "  I  have  composed  thousands  of  verses." 
first  months  at  Grasmcre  were  no  industriously  employed,  that  some  time 
rear  1800,  when  a  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  Lyrlixd  BaUad» 
irinting,  he  added  to  it  a  new  volume.  —  The  old  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  who 
thheld  from  the  Wordsworths  their  due,  died  in  1802,  and  was  succeeded 
tter  specimen  of  manhood,  who  not  only  paid  theori^nal  debt  of  JC5000, 

0  the  whole  interest,  amounting  to  £3500.  This  £8.500  was  divided  into 
ires,  two  of  which  went  to  the  poet  and  his  sister.    Being  thus  strcngth- 

1  worldly  means,  the  poet,  in  October,  1802,  enriched  his  fireside  with  a 
he  lady  being  Mary  Hutchinson,  his  cousin,  and  the  intimate  friend  of 
tcr.  In  August,  1803,  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  set  out  from  Keswick 
oleridgc  on  their  memorable  tour  in  Scotland.  They  travelled  great  part 
rray  on  foot,  up  Nithsdale,  and  so  on  towards  the  Highlands.  Colendge 
back  soon  after  they  had  reached  Loch  Lomond,  being  either  lazy  or  out 
ts.  Evervwhere,  as  they  trudged  along,  they  saw  the  old  familiar  High- 
ights,  as  if  none  had  ever  seen  them  before ;  and  wherever  they  moved 
the  mountains,  they  left  foot-prints  of  immortal  beauty.     He  expressed 

le  saw  in  verse,  she  in  prose,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  more 

y  in  1805,  the  first  great  sorrow  fell  upon  the  poet's  homo,  in  the  loss  of 
thcr,  Captain  Wordsworth.  Ho  was  leaving  England,  intending  to  make 
>re  voyage,  and  then  to  return  and  live  with  his  sister  and  brother,  when 
p  was  run  on  the  shambles  of  the  Bill  of  Portland  by  the  carelessness  of 
[»t,  and  he  with  the  larger  part  of  his  crew  perished.  For  a  long  time  the 
■s  almost  inconsolable,  he  so  loved  and  honoured  his  brother.  His  letters 
time,  and  his  poems  long  after,  are  darkened  with  this  grief.  Captain 
worth  greatly  admired  his  brother's  poetry,  but  saw  that  it  would  take 
»  become  popular,  and  would  probably  never  bo  lucrative ;  so  he  would 
Mr  the  fainily  at  Town-End,  he  said,  and  William  would  do  something 
world. 

807,  Wordsworth  came  out  with  two  more  volumes  of  poetry,  mostly 
t  at  Grasmere.  He  was  now  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  so  that  these  vol- 
lay  be  said  to  close  the  spring-time  of  his  gcnius/nnd  to  be  its  consum- 
ower.  Some  of  his  later  works  many  have  equalled  these,  and  may  even 
a  increased  moral  depth  and  religious  tenderness ;  but  there  is  about  the 
the  Grasmere  poems  a  touch  of  ethereal  ideality  which  he  perhaps  never 
irds  reached.  Among  these  is  the  Ode  on  Intimations  qflmnwrtalitu,  which 
the  highest  point  that  the  tide  of  poetic  inspiration  has  reached  m  Eng^ 
lee  the  days  of  Milton. 

cottage  at  Town-End,  Grasmere,  was  Wordsworth's  home  from  the 
[  1799  till  the  Spring  of  1808.    In  the  latter  year,  as  that  oottsge  was 
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umes  are  not  without  some  recommendations,  even  for  readers  of  this  cUu; 
but  their  ima^ation  has  slept ;  and  the  voice  which  is  the  voice  of  my  poetij, 
without  imagination,  cannot  be  heard." 

I  must  quote  one  passage  more,  where  the  poet  is  referring  to  that  portiott 
of  his  contemporaries  who  were  called  the  reading  public :  '*  Be  assured  thst 
the  decision  of  these  persons  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question ;  thej  an 
altogether  incompetent  judges.  These  people,  in  the  senseless  hurry  of  thdr 
idle  lives,  do  not  read  books ;  they  merely  snatch  a  glance  at  them,  that  thej 
may  talk  about  them.  And  even  if  this  were  not  so,  never  forget  what,  I 
believe,  was  observed  to  you  by  Coleridge,  that  every  great  and  original  writer, 
in  proportion  as  he  is  great  or  original,  must  himself  create  the  taste  by  wliidi 
he  IS  to  be  relished ;  ho  must  teach  the  art  by  which  he  is  to  be  seen  ;  this,  ii 
a  certain  degree,  even  to  all  persons,  however  wise  and  pure  may  be  their  livt», 
and  however  unvitiated  their  taste.  But  for  those  who  dip  into  books  in  order 
to  give  an  opinion  of  them,  or  talk  about  them  to  take  up  an  opinion,  —  for 
this  multitude  of  unhappy,  and  misguided,  and  misguiding  bciii^,  an  entire 
regeneration  must  be  produced ;  and  if  this  be  possible,  it  must  be  a  work  of 
time.  To  conclude,  my  ears  are  stone-dead  to  this  idle  buzz,  and  my  tiesh  ii 
insensible  as  iron  to  these  pettv  stings  ;  and,  afler  what  I  have  said,  I  am  sure 
yours  will  be  the  same.  I  douut  not  you  will  share  with  me  an  invincible  coD- 
lidence  that  my  writings  will  co-operate  with  the  benign  tendencies  in  human 
nature  and  society  wherever  found ;  and  that  they  will,  in  their  degree,  be  effi* 
cacious  in  making  men  wiser,  better,  and  happier." 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  upon  Wordsworth ;  for,  in  truth,  no  one  who 
has  once  been  fairly  touched  by  his  power,  or  caught  the  spirit  of  his  poetnr, 
can  ever  shake  otf  its  influence,  or  keep  from  thinking  about  it.  Probably  toe 
most  searching  and  most  deeply-considered  criticism  that  his  works  have 
called  forth  is  found  in  Coleridge's  Bioaraphia  Literan'Of  written  while  the 
tempest  of  detraction  against  Wordsworth  was  in  full  blast.  At  the  close  of 
that  masterly  review, —  the  best  piece  of  poetical  criticism,  I  suspect,  in  the 
language,  —  Coleridge  sums  up  the  merits  of  his  friend's  poetry  as  follows : 

**  First :  An  austere  purity  of  language,  both  grammatically  and  logically; 
in  short,  a  perfect  appropriateness  of  the  words  to  the  meaning.  In  poetry,  m 
which  every  line,  every  phrase,  may  pass  the  ordeal  of  deliberation  and  delib- 
erate choice,  it  is  possible,  and  barely  possible,  to  attain  that  ultimatum  wliich 
I  have  ventured  to  propose  as  the  infallible  test  of  a  bhiineless  style ;  namely, 
its  untrcuislatablcness  in  words  of  the  sumo  language,  without  injury  to  the 
meaning.  Be  it  observed,  however,  that  I  include  in  the  meaninj  of  a  word,  nd 
only  its  correspondent  object,  but  likewise  all  the  associations  which  it  recalls. 
In  poetry  it  is  practicable  to  preserve  the  diction  uncorrupted  by  the  ntfccta- 
tions  and  misappropriations  which  promiscuous  authorship,  and  reading,  not 
promiscuous  only  because  it  is  disproportionally  conversant  with  the  composi- 
tions of  the  day,  have  rendered  general.  Yet,  even  to  the  i)oet,  composing  iu  his 
own  province,  it  is  an  arduous  work;  and,  as  the  result  and  plcdp?  of  a  watch- 
ful good  sense,  of  tine  and  luminous  distinction,  and  of  complete  self-j)osscssion, 
may  justly  claim  all  the  honour  which  belongs  to  an  attainment  equally  diih- 
cult  andvaluable,  and  the  more  valuable  for  being  rare.    ^ 

**  The  second  characteristic  excellence  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  works  is  a  corrjy 
spondcnt  weight  and  sanity  of  the  thoughts  and  sentiments,  —  won,  not  from 
books,  but  from  the  poet's  own  meditative  observation.  They  arcyrewA,  and 
have  the  dew  ui)on  them.  His  Muse,  at  least  when  in  her  strength  of  wing, 
and  when  she  hovers  aloft  in  her  proper  element. 

Makes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  truth, 

Of  truth  profound  a  sweet  eontinuous  lay, 

I*iut  learut,  but  natiro,  her  own  natural  notes. 

"  Both  in  respect  of  this  and  of  the  former  excellence,  Mr.  Wordsworth 
strikingly  resembles  Samuel  Daniel,  one  of  the  golden  writers  of  our  golden 
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iabethan  age,  now  most  causelessly  neglected ;  —  Samnel  Dfuiiel,  whose  dic- 
n  bears  no  mark  of  time,  no  distinction  of  age ;  which  has  been,  and,  as 
Qg  as  oar  language  shall  last,  will  be,  so  far  the  language  of  to-day  and  for 
rer,  as  that  it  is  more  intelligible  to  us  than  the  transitory  fashions  of  our  own 
•itKalar  age.  A  similar  praise  is  due  to  his  sentiments.  No  frequency  of 
enual  can  deprive  them  of  their  freshness.  For  though  they  are  brought  into 
he  fall  da^-light  of  every  reader's  comprehension,  yet  are  they  drawn  up  from 
iepths  which  few  in  any  age  are  privileged  to  visit,  into  which  few  in  any  ace 
wn  eonrage  or  inclination  to  descend.  If  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  not,  equally 
wUk.  "Drnmei,  alike  intelligible  to  all  readers  of  average  understanding  m  all 
jMMigei  of  his  works,  the  comparative  difficulty  does  not  arise  firom  the  greater 
■ipurity  of  the  ore,  but  from  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  metal.  A  poem  is  not 
ieoessarily  obscure,  because  it  does  not  aim  to  be  popular.  It  is  enough,  if  a 
vork  be  perspicuous,  to  those  for  whom  it  is  written,  and  '  fit  audience  find, 
Adogh  few.' 

••Third, — and  wherein  he  soars  far  above  Daniel:  —  The  sinewy  strength 
tad  ori^nalityof  single  lines  and  para^^phs ;  the  frequent  curioaa  filieiUu  of 
Ins  diction.  This  b^uty,  and  as  eminently  characteristic  of  Wordsworth's 
poetry,  his  rudest  assailants  have  felt  themselves  compelled  to  acknowledge 
ndwlmire. 

"  Fourth :  The  perfect  truth  of  nature  in  his  images  and  descriptions,  as 
liken  immediatdv  from  nature,  and  proving  a  long  and  genial  intimacy  with 
Ike  very  spirit  which  gives  the  physiognomic  expression  to  all  the  works  of 
■atnre.  Like  a  green  field  reflected  in  a  calm  and  perfectly  transparent  lake, 
the  imase  is  distinguished  from  the  reality  only  by  its  greater  softness  and  lus- 
tre. Like  the  moisture  or  the  polish  on  a  pebble,  genius  neither  distorts  nor 
fiUse-coIours  its  objects ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  brings  out  many  a  vein  and 
Bany  a  tint  which  escape  the  eye  of  common  observation,  thus  raising  to  the 
tank  of  gems  what  had  been  often  kicked  away  by  the  hurrying  foot  of  the 
traveller  on  the  hi^h  road  of  custom. 

"  Fifth :  A  meditative  pathos,  a  union  of  deep  and  subtile  thought  with  sensibil- 
ity ;  a  sympathy  with  man  as  man ;  the  sympathy  indeed  of  a  contcmplator,  rather 
fh^n  a  fcllow-sufferer  or  co-mate,  (spectator  haua  particepSj)  but  of  a  contempla- 
lor  from  whose  view  no  difference  of  rank  conceals  the  sameness  of  the  nature ; 
no  injuries  of  wind  or  weather,  of  toil,  or  even  of  ignorance,  wholly  disguise 
the  human  face  divine.  The  superscription  and  the  image  of  the  Creator  re- 
nain  legible  to  Am  under  the  dark  lines  with  which  guilt  or  calamity  Iiad  can- 
eelled  or  cross-barred  it  Here  the  man  and  the  poet  lose  and  find  themselves 
in  each  other,  the  one  as  glorified,  the  latter  as  substantiated.  In  this  mild  and 
philosophic  pathos,  Wordsworth  appears  to  me  without  a  compeer.  Such  he 
is:  so  he  writes. 

•*  Last,  and  pre-eminently,  I  challenge  for  this  poet  the  gift  of  Imagination 
in  the  highest  and  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  In  the  play  of  Fancy,  Words- 
worth, to  my  feelings,  is  not  always  graceful,  and  is  sometimes  reconaite.  The 
Ukatest  is  occasionally  too  strange,  or  demands  too  peculiar  a  point  of  view,  or 
b  such  as  appears  the  creature  of  predetermined  research,  rather  than  sponta- 
neous presentation.  Indeed  his  fancy  seldom  displays  itself  as  mere  and  un- 
modified fancy.  But  in  imaginative  power  he  stands  nearest  of  all  modem 
writers  to  Shakespeare  and  Milton ;  and  yet  in  a  kind  perfectly  unborrowed 
and  his  own.  To  employ  his  own  words,  which  arc  at  once  an  instance  and  an 
illustration,  he  does  indc^  to  all  thoughts  and  to  all  objects 

*add  tho  gleam^ 
The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 
Tho  consecration  and  the  poeVs  dream.'  " 

I  must  add,  that  Wordsworth  was  far  from  being  an  overweening  truster^  in 
hif  own  genins.    On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  most  earnest,  careful,  painstaking 
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workman ;  was  never  weary  of  retouching  bis  poems,  and  spared  no  labour, 
that  he  might  lift  and  chasten  them  into  fair  accordance  with  his  own  ideas. 
Andy  with  all  his  sturdy  self-reliance,  —  a  self-reliance  that  belongs  to  all  genius 
of  a  high  order,  — ho  had  a  spirit  of  willing  deference  to  thoughtful  and  genial 
criticism  on  his  poems.  All  this  was  because  in  his  view  the  office  of  poet  wai 
invested  with  religious  consecration :  he  regarded  his  calling  as  divine,  his  art 
as  a  sacred  thing ;  and  to  treat  it  as  a  mere  plaything,  or  to  use  it  for  any  self- 
ends,  was  to  him  nothing  less  than  downright  profanation.  On  this  point  he 
has  left  the  following  markworthy  passage  :  **  I  can  say  without  vanity,  that  I 
have  bestowed  great  pains  on  my  Mtylej  full  as  much  as  any  of  my  contempo- 
raries have  done  on  theirs.  I  yield  to  none  in  iavefir  my  art.  I  therefore  labour 
at  it  with  reverence,  affection,  and  industry.  My  main  endeavour,  as  to  style, 
has  been  that  my  poems  should  be  written  in  pure  intelligible  English." 

Again,  he  sj)caKs  of  the  poet's  office  in  the  following*  high  strain :  "  The 
Sun  was  personitied  by  the  ancients  as  a  charioteer  driving  four  fiery  steeds 
over  the  vault  of  heaven ;  and  this  solar  charioteer  was  called  Phoebus,  or 
Apollo,  and  was  regarded  as  the  god  of  poetry,  of  prophecy,  and  of  medicine. 
Phccbus  combined  all  these  characters.  And  every  ]>oet  has  a  similar  mission 
on  Earth :  he  must  also  be  a  Phoebus  in  his  own  way ;  he  must  ditfusc  health 
and  light ;  ho  must  projihcsy  to  his  generation ;  he  nmst  teach  the  present  age 
by  counselling  with  the  future ;  he  must  plead  for  posterity ;  and  he  must  imi- 
tate Phccbus  in  guiding  and  governing  all  his  faculties,  fiery  steeds  though  they 
be,  with  the  most  exact  ])rccision,  lest,  instead  of  being  a  Phoebus,  he  prove  a 
Pliaeton,  and  set  the  world  on  fire,  and  be  hurled  from  his  car :  be  must  rein-In 
his  fancy,  and  temper  his  imagination,  with  the  control  and  direction  of  sound 
reason,  and  drive  on  in  the  right  track  with  a  steady  hand." 

In  conclusiun  :  Wordsworth  is  now  generally  admitted  to  take  rank  as  one 
of  the  live  great  chiefs  of  English  song ;  the  others  being,  of  course,  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Slmkcs|)earc,  and  Milton.  As  for  Shakespeare,  he  stands  altogether 
apart,  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  unchallenged  superiority,  unapproachcd,  and 
unapproachable ;  so  that  no  one  should  think  of  trying  any  other  poet  by  his 
measure.  As  to  the  others,  it  is  not  yet  time  to  settle  Wordsworth's  comparative 
merits.  To  pronounce  him  as  great  a  poet  as  Milton,  would  probably  oe  rash: 
but  I  make  bold  to  affirm  that  he  is  more  original  than  Milton  ;  in  fact,  the 
most  original  of  all  English  ]>oets,  with  the  single  exception  of  Shakespeare. 
And  a  long  experience  has  fully  satisfie<l  me  that,  next  after  Shakespeare,  he  ii 
the  best  of  them  all  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  school:  and  this,  because,  with 
fair  handling,  he  kindles  a  purer,  deeper,  stronger  enthusiasm,  and  penetrates 
the  mind  with  a  more  potent  and  more  enduring  charm.  He  makes  the  world 
appear  a  more  beautiful  and  happier  place,  human  life  a  nobler  and  diviner 
thing ;  and  wherever  the  taste  has  once  been  set  to  him,  wherever  his  power 
has  once  made  any  thing  of  a  lodgment,  the  person  never  outgrows  tho  love  of 
him,  nor  thinks  of  parting  company  with  him.  Ills  poems  have  now  been  my 
inseparable  companion  for  some  thirty-five  years;  and  every  year  has  made 
them  dearer  to  my  heart;  every  year  has  added  to  m^  reverence  for  tlicir 
author,  and  to  my  gratitude  for  tho  unspeakable  benediction  they  have  been  to 
me.  If  I  can  do  even  a  little  towards  diffusing  a  knowledge  and  love  of  thin 
predoos  inheritance,  I  shall  think  I  have  not  lived  altogether  in  vain. 
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RUTH. 

Bath  was  left  half  desolate, 
Iher  took  another  Mate; 
nth,  not  seven  years  old, 
ited  child,  at  her  own  will 
f  andering  over  dale  and  hill, 
i^htlesa  freedom,  bold. 

le  had  made  a  pipe  of  straw, 
nsic  from  that  pipe  could  draw 
onnds  of  winds  and  floods ; 
lilt  a  bower  upon  the  green, 
be  trom  her  birth  had  been 
mt  of  the  woods. 

til  her  ftither's  roof,  alone 

mi*d  to  live ;  her  thoughts  her  own ; 

fbcr  own  delight; 

d  with  herself,  nor  sad,  nor  gay; 

taasing  thus  the  live-long  day, 

ew  to  woman's  height. 

came  a  youth  from  Georgia's  shore ; 

tary  ci^squc  he  wore, 

plendid  feathers  drest; 

mgbt  them  from  tiie  Cherokees : 

ttbers  nodded  in  the  breeze, 

tade  a  gallant  crest. 

Adian  blood  you  deem  him  sprung : 
>  I  he  spake  the  English  tongue, 
ore  a  soldier's  name; 
rhen  America  was  free 

iferring,   perhaps,  to  the  cotton- 

whicb  keeps  putting  forth  new 

ithrough  A  pieriod  of  several  weeks; 

Mom  being  at  first  a  pure  and  per> 


From  battle  and  from  Jeopardy, 
He  'cross  the  ocean  came. 

With  hues  of  genius  on  his  cheek 

In  finest  tones  tho  Youth  could  speak: 

While  he  was  yet  a  boy. 

The  Moon,  the  glory  of  the  Sun, 

And  streams  ttiat  murmur  as  they  run, 

Had  been  his  dearest  Joy. 

He  was  a  lovely  youth  1  I  guess 

The  panther  in  the  wilderness 

Was  not  so  fair  as  he; 

And,  when  he  chose  to  sport  and  play, 

No  dolphin  ever  was  so  gay 

Upon  the  tropic  sea. 

Among  the  Indians  he  had  fought, 
And  with  him  many  tales  he  brought 
Of  pleasure  and  of  fear; 
Such  tales  as  told  to  any  maid 
By  such  a  youth,  in  the  green  shade, 
Were  perilous  to  hear. 

He  told  of  girls,  —  a  happy  rout  I  — 

Who  quit  their  fold  with  dunce  and  shout, 

Their  pleasant  Indian  town, 

To  gather  strawberries  all  day  long; 

Returning  with  a  choral  song 

When  dayliglit  is  gone  down. 

He  spake  of  plants  that  hourly  change 
Their  blossoms,  thro'  a  boundless  langa 
Of  intermingling  hues : 
With  budding,  fading,  faded  flowers. 
They  stand  tho  wonder  of  the  bowers 
From  mom  to  evening  dews.* 

feet  white,  and  then  grradually  passing 
through  every  variety  of  shade  to  a  dork 
brown. 
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/  '   * 


He  told  of  the  magnoliai  spread 
High  aa  a  cloud,  high  over  bead; 
■The^ypress  and  her  spire; 


J. ,  ( .,  Of  flowers  that  with  one  scarlet  gleam 
Cover  a  hundred  leagues,  and  seem 
To  set  the  hills  on  Are. 


\- 


The  Tenth  of  green  savannahs  spake, 
And  many  an  endless,  endless  lake. 
With  all  its  fiiiry  crowds 
Of  islands,  that  together  lie 
As  qnietly  as  spots  of  sky 
Among  the  evening  clouds. 

'*  How  pleasant,"  then  he  said,  "  it  were 

A  fisher  or  a  hunter  there. 

In  sunshine  or  in  shade, 

To  wander  with  an  easy  mind; 

And  build  a  household  fire,  and  find 

A  home  in  every  glade  I 

What  days  and  what  bright  years  I  Ah 

Our  life  were  liib  indeed,  with  thee    [me  I 

So  passed  in  quiet  bliss; 

And  all  the  while,''  said  he,  "  to  know 

That  we  were  in  a  world  of  woe. 

On  such  an  earth  as  this  I " 

And  then  he  sometimes  interwove 
Fond  thoughts  about  a  father's  love : 
**  For  there,"  said  he,  "  are  spun 
Around  the  heart  such  tender  ties, 
That  our  own  children  to  our  eyes 
Are  dearer  thou  tlio  Sun. 

Sweet  Ruth  I  and  could  you  go  with  me 

Hy  helpmate  in  the  woods  to  be. 

Our  shod  at  night  to  rear; 

Or  run,  my  own  adopted  bride, 

A  sylvan  huntress  at  my  side. 

And  drive  the  flying  deer  I 

1  BelovM  Ruth  I  "—No  more  he  said. 


f 


The  wakefVil  Ruth  at  midnight  shed 
A  solitary  tear : 

She  thought  again,— and  did  agree 
With  him  to  sail  across  the  sea. 
And  drive  the  flying  deer. 

"And  now,  as  fitting  is  and  right. 
We  in  the  church  our  faith  will  plight, 
A  husband  and  a  wife." 
Even  so  they  did;  and  I  may  say 
That  to  sweet  Ruth  that  happy  day 
Wm  more  than  human  life. 


Through  dream  and  vision  did  she  sink, 
Delighted  all  the  while  to  think 
That  on  those  lonesome  floods, 
And  green  savannahs,  she  should  share 
Uis  board  with  lawfUl  joy,  and  bear 
His  name  in  the  wild  woods. 

But,  as  you  have  before  been  told, 
This  Stripling,  sportive,  gay,  and  boM, 
And,  with  his  dancing  crest. 
So  beautifhl,  through  savage  lands 
Had  roam'd  about,  with  vagrant  binds 
Of  Indians  in  the  West. 

The  wind,  the  tempest  roaring  high, 

The  tumult  of  a  tropic  sky. 

Might  well  be  dangerous  food 

For  him,  a  youth  to  whom  was  given 

So  much  of  Earth,  so  much  of  Heaven, 

And  such  impetuous  blood. 

Whatever  in  those  climes  he  found 
Irregular  in  sight  or  sound 
Did  to  his  mind  impart 
A  kindred  impulse,  seemed  allied 
To  his  own  powers,  and  justified 
The  workings  of  his  heart. 

Nor  less,  to  feed  vohiptuous  thought. 
The  beauteous  forms  of  nature  wroughli 
Fair  trees  and  gorgeous  flowers; 
Tlic  breezes  their  own  languor  lent; 
^he  stars  had  feelings,  which  they  sent 
jinto  those  favoured  bowers. 

Yet,  in  his  worst  pursuits,  I  ween 
That  sometimes  there  did  intervene 
Pure  hopes  of  high  intent : 
For  passions  linked  to  forms  so  fhir 
And  stately  needs  must  have  their  share 
Of  noble  sentiment. 

But  ill  he  lived,  much  evil  saw, 
With  men  to  whom  no  better  law 
Nor  better  life  was  known ; 
Deliberately,  and  undeceived, 
Those  wild  men's  vices  he  received, 
And  gave  them  back  bis  own. 

His  genius  and  his  moral  fl'ame 
Were  thus  impaij''d,  and  he  became 
The  slave  of  low  desires; 
A  Man  who  without  self-control 
Would  seek  what  the  degraded  soul 
I  Unworthily  admires. 
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k  be  with  no  fHiffn'd  delight 
K>*d  the  Maiden,  day  and  night 
red  her.  night  and  mom : 
oold  he  less  than  love  a  Maid 
heart  with  so  much  nature  play'd  ? 
I  and  so  forlorn  1 


r'd't 


mes,  most  earnestly,  he  said, 
th,  I  have  been  worse  than  dead; 
honghts,  thoughts  bold  and  vain, 
pass'd  me  on  every  side 
[,  in  confidence  and  pride, 
osa'd  th'  Atlantic  main. 

me  shone  a  glorious  world, 
as  a  banner  bright,  unAiri'd 
sic  suddenly: 

d  upon  those  hills  and  plains, 
iem'd  as  if  let  loose  from  chains, 
i  at  liberty.* 

re  of  this ;  for  now,  by  thee, 
tnth,  more  happily  set  free, 
lobler  zeal  I  burn  ; 
Hi  from  darkness  is  released, 
tie  whole  sky  when  to  the  East 
oming  doth  return." 

Mm  that  better  mtnd  was  gone ; 
pm,  no  wish  remained,  not  one,— 
itiR'd  him  now  no  more : 
bjects  did  new  pleasure  grive, 
Dce  again  he  wish'd  to  live 
rlees  as  before. 

rhile,  as  thus  with  him  it  fkred, 
'or  the  voyage  were  prepared, 
ent  to  the  sea-shore  ; 
ben  they  thither  came,  the  Youth 
ed  his  poor  Bride,  and  Ruth 
never  find  him  more. 

elp  thee,  Ruth  I  — Such  pains  she 
he  in  half  a  year  was  mad,      [had, 
i  a  prison  housed ; 
lere,  with  many  a  doleftil  song 
if  wild  words,  her  cup  of  wrong 
irfhlly  caroused. 


this  beautifhl  stanza,  the  author 
«es  the  enthusiastic  gladoestji  with 
he  had  himself  hailed  the  French 
ilion  of  17^,  which  he  con  Aden  tly 
ed  as  tlie  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  free- 
lad  happiness  in  the  world.    It 


Yet  sometimes  milder  hoan  she  knew , 
Nor  wanted  sun,  nor  rain,  nor  dew, 
Nor  pastimes  of  the  May : 
They  all  were  with  her  in  her  ceU; 
And  a  clear  brook  with  cheerftil  knell 
Did  o'er  the  pebbles  play. 

When  Ruth  three  seasons  thus  had  lain, 

There  came  a  respite  to  her  pain; 

She  from  her  prison  fled; 

But  of  the  Vagrant  none  took  thouglit; 

And  where  it^liked/her  best  she  sought    /  '^  ^- 

Her  shelter  and  her  bread.  '^ 

Among  the  fields  she  breathed  again; 
The  master-current  of  her  brain 
Ran  permanent  and  free ; 
And.  coming  to  the  Banks  of  Tone, 
There  did  she  rest;  and  dwell  alone 
Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

The  engines  of  her  pain,  the  tools 
That  shaped  her  sorrow,  rocks  and  pools, 
And  airs  that  gently  stir 
The  vernal  leaves,  —  she  loved  them  still, 
Nor  ever  tax'd  them  with  the  ill 
Which  had  been  done  to  her. 

A  Bam  her  winter  bed  supplies ; 

But,  till  the  warmth  of  summer  skiee 

And  summer  days  is  gone, 

(And  all  do  in  this  tale  agree,) 

She  sleeps  beneath  the  grreenwood  tree, 

And  other  home  hath  none. 

An  innocent  lifo,  yet  far  astray ! 

And  Ruth  will,  long  before  her  day. 

Be  broken  down  and  old : 

Sore  aches  she  needs  must  have,  but  less 

Of  mind  than  body's  wi*etchedness, 

From  damp,  and  rain,  and  cold. 

If  she  is  prest  by  want  of  food, 
She  from  her  dwelling  in  the  wood 
Repairs  to  a  road-sido ; 
And  there  she  begs  at  one  steep  place 
Where  up  and  down  witli  easy  pace 
The  horsemen-travellers  ride. 


seemed  to  him  that  in  the  course  and  pro- 
gress of  this  event  all  the  ancient  holdings 
of  oppression  and  \^Tong  wei-e  to  disap- 
pear, and  a  golden  age  of  universal  peace 
to  succeed. 
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That  oaten  pipe  of  hers  is  mate, 
Or  thrown  away;  but  with  a  flute 
Her  loneliness  she  cheers : 
This  flute,  made  of  a  hemlock  stalk, 
At  evening  in  his  homeward  walk 
The  Quantock  woodman  hears. 

I,  too,  have  passM  heron  the  hills 
Setting  her  little  water-mills 
By  spouts  and  fountains  wild; — 
Such  small  machinery  had  she  tum'd 
Kre  she  had  wept,  ere  she  had  mourned, 
A  young  and  happy  Child. 

Farewell  I  and  when  thy  days  are  told, 

Ill-fated  Ruth,  in  hallowed  mould 

Thy  corpse  shall  buried  be ; 

For  thee  a  Aincral  bell  shall  ring, 

And  all  the  congregation  sing 

A  Christian  psalm  for  thee.  [1790. 


THE  RUSSIAN  FUGITIVB. 

PABTI. 

Enough  of  rose-bud  lips,  and  eyes 

Like  harebells  bathed  in  dew; 
Of  cheek  that  with  carnation  vies, 

And  veins  of  violet  hue : 
Earth  wants  not  beauty  that  may  scorn 

A  likening  to  ft-ail  flowers ; 
Tea,  to  the  stars,  if  they  were  bom 

For  seasons  and  for  hours. 

Through  ^(obcow's  gates,  with  gold  un- 

Stepped  One  at  dead  of  night,     [barred. 
Whom  sucli  high  beauty  could  not  guard 

From  meditated  blight ; 
By  stealth  she  pass'd,  and  fled  as  fiist 

As  doth  the  hunted  fawn, 
Kor  stoppM,  till  in  the  dappling  East 

Appeared  unwelcome  dawn. 

Seven  days  she  lurked  in  brake  and  fleld, 

Seven  nights  her  course  renewed, 
8u8ti.in'd  by  what  her  scrip  might  yield, 

Or  berries  of  the  wood ; 
At  length  in  darkness  travelling  on, 

When  lowly  doors  were  shut. 
The  haven  of  her  hope  she  won, 

Her  Foster-mother's  hut. 

"To  put  your  love  to  dangerous  proof 
I  oome,"  said  she, "  from  tAr; 


For  I  have  left  my  Father's  looi^ 

In  terror  of  the  Czar." 
No  answer  did  the  Matron  give, 

No  second  look  she  cast, 
But  hung  upon  the  B'ugitive, 

Embracing  and  embraced. 

She  led  the  Lady  to  a  seat 

Beside  the  glimmering  Are, 
Bathed  duteously  her  wayworn  feeti 

Prevented  8  each  dessire :  — 
The  cricket  chirp'd,  the  housenlogdoxeU, 

And  on  that  simple  bed, 
Where  she  in  childhood  had  reposed. 

Now  rests  her  weary  head. 

When  she,  whose  couch  had  been  the  $od, 

Whose  curtain,  pine  or  thorn, 
Had  breathed  a  sigh  of  thanks  to  God, 

Who  comforts  the  forlorn ; 
While  over  her  the  Matron  bent 

Sleep  seaPd  her  eyes,  and  stole 
Feeling  from  limbs  with  travel  spent. 

And  trouble  fi*om  the  souL 

Refresh^,  the  Wanderer  rose  at  mom. 

And  soon  again  was  dight 
In  those  unworthy  vet>lments  worn 

Through  long  and  perilous  flight; 
And  "O  belovM  Nurse,"  she  said, 

"  My  thanks  with  silent  tears 
Have  unto  Heaven  and  you  been  paid : 

Now  listen  to  my  fears  I 

Have  you  forgot "  (and  here  she  smiled) 

"  The  bubbling  flatteries 
You  lavishM  on  me  when  a  child 

Disporting  round  your  kuees  ? 
I  was  your  lambkin,  and  your  bird. 

Your  star,  your  gem,  your  flower; 
Light  words,  that  were  more  lightly  hainl 

In  many  a  cloudless  hour  I 

The  blossom  you  so  fondly  praised 

Is  come  to  bitter  IVuit; 
A  mighty  One  upon  me  gazed; 

I  spui-n'd  his  lawless  suit. 
And  must  be  hidden  from  his  wrath : 

You,  Foster-father  dear, 
Will  guide  me  in  my  forward  path: 

I  may  not  tarry  here  I 


3   Pra-cnlcd  in  the  old  t^ense  of  anUei' 
paled.    The  usage  is  frequent  in  Shake 

speare,  as  also  in  the  Bible  and  Prayer 
Book. 
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.  bring  to  utter  woe 
proveil  fidelity." — 
Jhild,  sweet  Mistress,  say  not  sol 
>u  we  both  would  die.**—  • 

jxjf  I  como  with  semblance  feign'd 
beek  embrown'd  by  art; 
mg  inwardly  unstaiu'd, 
conrage  will  depart." 

dither  would  yon,  conld  you,  flee  ?* 
>r  Man's  counsel  take; 
>Iy  Virgin  gives  to  me 
»ught  for  your  dear  sake : 
bieldcd  by  our  Lady's  grace, 
soon  shall  you  be  led 
o  a  safe  abiding-placei 
re  never  foot  doth  tread." 


FAST  u. 

welling  of  this  fi&ithAil  pair 
straggling  village  stood,— 
ae  wbo  breathed  unquiet  air 
ingerous  neighbourhood ; 
ide  around  lay  forest  ground 
H  thiekets  rough  and  blind ; 
line-trees  made  a  heavy  shade 
erriooa  to  the  wind. 

here,  aequester'd  fh>m  the  sight, 
I  spread  a  treacherous  swamp, 
aicta  the  noonday  Sun  shed  light 
from  a  lonely  lamp ; 
nidway  in  th'  unsafe  morass 
Ingle  Island  rose 

B  dry  ground,  with  healthful  grass 
>m*d,  and  shady  boughs. 

Foodman  knew  — for  such  the  craft 

a  Bnssian  vassal  plied— 

never  fowler's  gun,  nor  shaft 

■Tcher,  there  was  tried : 

ictoary  seem'd  the  spot 

>m  all  intrusion  tree; 

there  he  planned  an  artftil  Cot 

r  perfect  secrecy. 

earnest  pains  unchecked  by  dread 
Powv's  £u-streCching  hand, 


h&  Tr^ft"*"*!!  probablv  is, "  Whither 
1 70a  fl«e,  jr  yoa  could  ?  " 


The  bold  good  Man  his  labour  sped 

At  nature's  pure  command; 
Heart  •soothed,  and  busy  as  a  wrm. 

While,  in  a  hollow  nook, 
She  moulds  her  sight-cludlng  den 

Above  a  murmuring  brook. 

His  task  accoraplish'd  to  his  mind, 

The  twain  ere  break  of  day 
Creep  forth,  and  through  the  forest  wind 

Their  solitary  way ; 
Few  words  they  speak,  nor  dare  to  slack 

Their  pace  fVom  mile  to  mile. 
Till  they  have  crossed  the  quaking  marsh. 

And  reach*d  the  lonely  Isle. 

The  Stm  above  the  pine-trees  show'd 

A  bright  and  cheerlXil  face; 
And  lua  lookM  for  her  abode, 

The  promised  hiding-place : 
She  sought  in  vain,  the  Woodman  smiled; 

No  threshold  could  be  seen. 
Nor  roof,  nor  window; — all  seem'd  wild 

As  it  had  ever  been. 

Advancing,  you  might  guess  an  hour, 

ThofW)nt  with  such  nice  care 
Is  mask'd,  "  if  house  it  bo  "  or  bower*** 

But  in  they  cnter'd  are :  ■ 
As  shaggy  as  were  wall  and  roof 

With  branches  intertwined. 
So  smooth  was  all  within,  air-proof, 

And  delicately  lined : 

And  hearth  was  there,  and  maple  dish* 

And  cups  in  seemly  rows. 
And  couch, — all  ready  to  a  wish 

For  nurture  or  repose; 
And  Heaven  doth  to  her  virtue  grant 

That  here  she  may  abide 
In  solitude,  with  every  want 

By  cautious  love  supplied. 

No  queen,  before  a  shouting  crowd. 

Led  on  in  bridal  state, 
E*er  struggled  with  a  heart  so  proud* 

Entering  her  palace  gate ; 
Rejoiced  to  bid  the  world  fiirewell. 

No  saintly'*anchoress  ^ 

E'er  took  possession  of  her  cell 

With  deeper  thankAilncss. 


5  Some  obscurity  hero,  pertiaps;  but 
the  wonl  if  is  construed  with  gucs$f  and 
is  equivalent  to  ichetfw.r;  the  sense  thus 
being,  *'  you  misht  guess  an  hour  whethtf 
it  be  a  house***  ac 
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«*  Father  of  all,  upon  Thy  care 

And  mercy  am  I  thrown ; 
Be  Thou  my  sofegaard !"  such  her  prayer 

When  she  was  left  alone, 
Kneeling  amid  the  w^ildemess 

When  joy  had  pass'd  away. 
And  smiles,  fond  efforts  of  distress 

To  hide  what  they  betray  1 

The  prayer  is  heard,  the  Saints  have  seen, 

Dilfasod  through  form  and  foce, 
fioBolvcs  duTOtedly  serene; 

That  monumental  grace 
Of  Faith,  which  doth  all  passions  tame 

That  Reason  ihould  control; 
And  shows  in  the  untrembling  tnmo 

A  statue  of  the  soul. 


PABT  m. 

Tis  sung  in  ancient  minstrelsy 

That  PhoBbus  wont  to  wear 
The  leaves  of  any  pleasant  tree 

Around  his  golden  hair; 
Till  Daphne,  desperate  with  pursuit 

Of  his  imperious  love. 
At  her  own  prayer  transform'd,  took  root, 

A  laurel  in  the  grove. 

Then  did  the  Penitent  adorn 

His  brow  with  laurel  green ; 
And  'mid  his  bright  locks  never  shorn 

No  meaner  leaf  was  seen ; 
And  poets  sage,  through  every  age, 

About  their  temples  wound  [Gods, 

The  bay ;  and  conquerors  thank*d  the 

With  laurel  chaplets  crown'd.* 

Into  the  mists  of  fobling  Time 

So  flur  runs  back  the  praise 
Of  Beauty,  that  disdains  to  climb 

Along  forbidden  ways ; 
That  scorns  temptation ;  power  defies  ' 

Where  mutual  love  is  not; 
And  to  the  tomb  for  rescue  flies 

When  life  would  be  a  blot 

To  this  Iklr  Votaress,  a  flite 
Wore  mild  doth  Heaven  ordain 


te2ri5m^JS?«^®"  *o  «>ote  that  bay  and 
S5)^bi?^hi5V*"'?^»>^°»-  Wordsworth 
SSS  SLil'*  h  "^'^^  *  passage  of  The 
9iw£^^T^  i.  1, 9 :  »•  The  laurell.  meed 
-««iiue  conquerours  and  poets  sage." 


Upon  her  Island  deaolate; 

And  words,  not  breathed  in  vain* 
Might  tell  what  intercourse  she  found, 
9  Her  silence  to  endear ;  [groond 

What  birds  she  tamed,  what  flowers  tN 

Sent  forth,  her  peace  to  cheer. 

To  one  mute  Presence,  above  all. 

Her  soothed  affections  clung, 
A  picture  on  the  cabin  wall 

By  Russian  usage  hung,  — 
The  Mother-maid,   whose   countename 
bright 

With  love  abridged  the  day ; 
And,  cdmmuned  with  by  taper  light. 

Chased  spectral  fears  away. 

And,  olt  as  either  Guardian  came. 

The  joy  in  that  retreat 
Might  any  common  ftiendship  shame. 

So  high  their  hearts  would  iKat; 
And  to  the  lone  Recluse,  whatever 

They  brought,  each  visiting 
Was  like  the  crowding  of  the  year 

With  a  new  burst  of  Spring. 

But,  when  she  of  her  Parents  thought, 

The  pang  was  hard  to  bear ; 
And,  if  with  all  things  not  cuwrooi^t. 

That  trouble  still  is  near. 
Before  her  flight  she  had  not  dared 

Their  constancy  to  prove ; 
Too  much  th'  heroic  Daughter  ffeur'd 

The  weakness  of  their  love. 

Dark  is  the  past  to  them,  and  dark 

The  future  still  must  be. 
Till  pitying  Saints  conduct  her  bark 

Into  a  safer  sea; 
Or  gentle  Nature  close  her  eyes. 

And  set  her  Spirit  firco 
From  the  altar  of  this  sacrifloe. 

In  vestal  purity. 

Yet,  when  above  the  forest  glooms 

The  white  swans  southward  pass'd, 
High  as  the  pitch  of  their  swift  plumes 

Her  Ihncy  rode  the  blast ; 
And  bore  her  toward  the  flolds  of  France 

Her  Father's  native  land, 
To  mingle  in  the  rustic  dance. 

The  happiest  of  the  bandl 

Of  those  belovM  flclds  she  oft 
Had  heard  her  Father  tell« 
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Jiat  now  with  echoes  soft 
her  lonely  cell; 
I*  bereditaiy  bowers, 
•d  th,*  flkncestral  stream ; 
liQ  and  its  haughty  towen 
sn  like  a  dream  1 


PABT  IV. 

•changing  Moon  had  traced 
Umes  her  monthly  round, 
Kmgh  the  unfrequented  Waste 
tard  a  startling  sound; 
thrice  sent  from  one  who  chased 
ed  a  wounded  deer, 
g  Uirongh  branches  interlaced, 
here  the  wood  was  clear. 

ting  creature  took  the  marsh, 

>ward  the  Island  fled, 

lovers  scream'd  with  tumult  harsh 

:  his  antlcr'd  head : 

a  saw ;  and,  pale  with  fear, 

ikto  her  citadel; 

perate  deer  rush*d  on,  and  near 

tngled  covert  felL 

the  marsh,  the  game  in  view, 
Innter  follow'd  fast, 
ised,  till  o'er  the  stag  he  blew 
ith-proclaiming  blast; 
«sting  on  her  upright  mind, 
i  forth  the  Maid :  "  In  me 
,**  she  said,  **  a  stricken  Hind 
ued  by  destiny  1 

'onr  deportment.  Sir,  I  deem 
yon  have  worn  a  sword, 
ill  not  hold  in  light  esteem 
ffering  woman's  word : 
is  my  covert,  there  perchance 
^t  have  lain  conceal'd, 
tunes  hid,  my  countenance 
iven  to  you  reveal'd. 

might  be  shed,  and  I  might  pray, 

Idling  and  terrified, 

rhat  has  been  nnveiPd  to-day, 

would  in  mystery  hide ; 

will  not  deflle  with  dust 

knee  that  bends  to  adore 

od  in  Heaven :  attend,  be  Just; 

I  ask  1,  and  no  more* 

k  not  of  the  Wi]iter*s  cold, 
BoBmor's  heat  exchanged. 


WhUe  I  have  lodged  in  this  lough  holdt 

From  social  life  estranged; 
Nor  yet  of  trouble  and  alarms : 

High  Heaven  is  my  de(iBnce;  ^ 
And  every  season  has  soft  arms 

For  injured  Innocence. 

From  Moscow  to  the  Wilderness 

It  was  my  choice  to  come. 
Lest  virtue  should  be  harbourleasp 

And  honour  want  a  home; 
And  happy  were  I,  if  the  Czar 

Betain  his  lawless  will. 
To  end  life  here  like  this  poor  deer. 

Or  a  lamb  on  a  green  hill.*' 

"  Are  you  the  Maid,'*  the  Stranger  cried, 

••  From  Gallic  parents  sprung, 
Whose  vanishing  was  rumour'd  wide. 

Sad  theme  for  every  tongue  ? 
Who  foil'd  an  Emperor's  eager  quest? 

You,  Lady,  forced  to  wear 
These  rude  habiliments,  and  rest 

Your  head  in  this  dark  lair  1" 

But  wonder,  pity,  soon  were  quell'd; 

And  in  her  face  and  mien 
The  soul's  pure  brightness  he  beheld 

Without  a  veil  between  : 
He  loved,  he  hoped, —a  holy  flame 

Kindled  'mid  rapturous  tears; 
The  passion  of  a  moment  came 

As  on  the  wings  of  years. 

"  Such  bounty  is  no  gift  of  chance," 

Exclaim'd  he ;  "  righteous  Heaven, 
Preparing  your  deliverance. 

To  me  the  charge  hath  given. 
The  Czar  fUll  oft  in  wonls  and  deeds 

Is  stormy  and  self-will'd ; 
But,  when  the  Lady  Catherine  f  pleads. 

His  violence  is  still'd. 

"  Leave  open  to  my  wish  the  course. 

And  I  to  her  wiU  go ; 
From  that  humane  and  heavenly  source. 

Good,  only  good,  cwi  flow."— 
Faint  sanction  given,  the  Cavalier 

Was  eager  to  depart. 
Though  question  follow'd  question,  dear 

To  the  Maiden's  filial  heart. 

Light  was  his  step,— his  hopes,  more  light, 
Kept  pace  with  his  desires ; 


7  This  was  the  famous  lady  then  bea£ 
Ing  that  name  as  the  acknowledged  wlfli 
of  Peter  the  Great. 
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And  the  filth  morning  gave  him  sight 
Of  Moscow's  glittering  spires. 

Ho  sued :— hcart-smitton  by  the  wrong, 
To  tlio  lorn  Fugitive 

The  Emperor  sent  n  pledge  as  strong 
As  sovereign  power  could  give. 

O  more  than  mighty  change !    If  e*cr 

Amazement  rose  to  pain, 
And  joy's  excess  produced  a  fear 

Of  something  void  and  vain ; 
*Twas  when  the  Parents,  who  had  moum'd 

So  long  tlie  lost  as  dead, 
Beheld  their  only  Child  retum'd, 

The  household  floor  to  tread. 

Soon  gratitude  gave  way  to  lovo 

Within  the  Maiden's  breast: 
I>cUver*d  and  Deliverer  move 

In  bridal  g:irnients  drest; 
Meek  Catlieriue  had  her  own  reward; 

The  Czar  bestow'd  a  <lower; 
And  universal  Moscow  shared 

The  triumph  of  that  hour. 

Flowers  strew'd  the  ground;  the  nuptial 

Was  held  with  costly  state ;  [t)3ast 

And  there,  'mid  nuuiy  a  noble  guest. 

The  Foster-parents  sate : 
Encouraged  by  th'  imperial  eye, 

They  shrank  not  into  shade ; 
Great  was  their  bliss,  the  honour  high 

To  them  and  nature  paid  I  [1830. 


:     THE   WATERFALL  AND    THE    EG- 

LAXnXE. 

"Begone,  thou  fond  presumptuous  Elf," 

Exclaim'd  an  angry  Voice, 

"  Nor  dare  to  thrust  thy  foolish  self 

Between  me  and  my  choice  1 " 

A  small  Cascade  fttjsh  swoln  with  snows 

Thus  throaten'd  a  poor  Briar-rose, 

That,  all  bespatter'd  with  liis  foam, 

And  dancing  high  and  dancing  low. 

y'  **  "^^"«»  as  a  child  might  know, 

^  an  unhappy  home. 

nir***i?*®^  presume  my  course  to  block? 
Off.  Off  or,  puny  Thing, 

Ta^i^"^  lica^Uong  with  the  rock 
?^e^^^»^3rilbres  cling." 

•--^  uie  danger  would  bo  part; 


But,  seeing  no  relief,  at  laM 
He  ventured  to  reply. 

*'  Ah ! "  said  the  Briar,  **  blame  me  DOt; 
Why  should  we  dwell  in  striA)? 
We  who  in  this  sequester'd  spot 
Once  live<l  a  happy  life  I 
You  stirr'd  mo  on  my  rocky  ■ctl,  — 
What  pleasure  thro'  my  veins  you  spread 
The  Summer  long,  ft'om  day  to  day. 
My  leaves  you  iVeshen'd  and  bedew'd; 
Nor  was  it  conunon  gi*atitude 
That  did  your  cares  repay. 


\Vlien  Spring  came  on  with  bud  and 

Among  these  roi'ks  did  I 

Before  you  hang  my  wreaths,  to  tdl 

That  gentle  flays  were  nigh : 

And  in  the  sultry  Kumnier  hours 

I  shcltcr'd  you  with  leaves  and  flowen; 

And  in  my  leaves — now  shed  and  gone— 

The  linnet  Icalged,  and  for  us  two 

Clmuted  his  pretty  songs,  when  yoa 

Had  little  voice  or  none. 

But  now  proud  thoughts  are  in  your 
What  grief  is  mine  you  sec :     .     [breaiti 
All,  would  you  think,  even  yet  how  bleat  * 
Together  we  might  be! 
Though  of  both  h^af  and  flower  bereft^ 
Some  ornaments  to  me  are  Icft,^* 
Rich  store  of  scarlet  hips  is  mine. 
With  which  I,  in  my  humble  way. 
Would  deck  you  many  a  winter  day, 
A  happy  Eglantine  I " 

What  more  he  said  I  cannot  toll : 
The  Torrent  down  the  rocky  dell 
Came  thundering  loud  and  fltst; 
I  listen'd,  nor  aught  else  could  hear; 
The  Briar  qimked, — and  much  I  fear 
Those  accents  were  his  lasL  [190(1 


THE  OAK  AND  THE  BBOOM. 

A  PASTORAL. 

His  simple  truths  did  Andrew  glean 

Beside  the  babbling  rills; 

A  carefhl  student  he  had  l)cen 

Among  the  woods  and  hills. 

One  Winter's  night,  when  thro'  tho 

The  wind  was  roaring,  on  his  knees 

His  youngest  bom  did  Andrew  hold; 

And,  while  the  rest,  a  ruddy  quire. 

Were  seated  round  their  blazing  llie. 

This  Talo  tho  Shepherd  told. 


THE  OAK  AKD  THE  BBOOH. 
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Lolty  stone 

beat; 

a  Oak  had  grown, 

tafeet. 

irch,  a  cheerftil  noon,— 

nrith  the  breath  of  June, 
from  the  warm  South- 
sedate  with  age,  [west; 

t  and  a  sage, 

losaddreBs'd: 

ieks,  thro'  rock  and  claj, 
itain's  edge,   *  [day, 

wrought  both  night  and 
^fter  wedge, 
ink,  above  your  head 
irelj,  will  be  bred ; 
rd  a  crash,  —'tis  true, 
>k  another  road, — 
;r;— what  a  load 
jf  asyoul 

og,  as  before, 

snder  shape; 

ee  years  back— no  more, — 

^  escape : 

cliff  a  fragment  broke ; 

m,  with  Arc  and  smoke, 

pursued  its  way ; 

block  was  caught  by  me, 

ead,  as  you  may  see, 

ids  day. 

1  to  this  rough  steep 

:  seed  did  bear, 

better  been  asleep, 

;  in  a  snare : 

ir  green  twigs  decoy 

B  shepherd-boy 

onber  in  your  bower; 

»n  some  sultry  noon, 

,  Heaven  knows  how  soon  I 

oe  hour. 

iendly  warning  take,'— 

in  to  doze, 

sp  herself  awake, 

pose: 

your  discourse  are  due ; 

what  you  say  is  true, 

KTe  known  it  long : 

1  by  which  we  hold 

iier  young  or  old, 

-eak*  or  strong. 


Disasters,  do  the  best  we  can, 

Will  reach  both  great  and  small; 

And  he  is  oft  the  wisest  man, 

Who  is  not  wise  at  all. 

For  me,  why  should  I  wish  to  roam? 

This  spot  is  my  paternal  home. 

It  is  my  pleasant  heritage ; 

My  father  many  a  happy  year 

Spread  here  his  careless  blossoms,  here 

Attain'd  a  good  old  age. 

Even  such  as  his  may  be  my  lot. 

What  cause  have  I  to  haunt 

My  heart  with  terrors  ?    Am  I  not 

In  truth  a  favoured  plant? 

On  mo  such  bounty  Summer  pours. 

That  I  am  cover'd  o*er  with  flowers ; 

And,  when  the  Frost  is  in  the  sky. 

My  branches  arc  so  fresh  and  gay 

That  you  might  look  at  me  and  say. 

This  Plant  can  never  die. 

The  butterfly,  all  green  and  gold. 

To  me  hath  often  flown. 

Here  in  my  blossoms  to  behold 

Wings  lovely  as  his  own : 

When  grass  is  chill  with  rain  or  dew. 

Beneath  my  shade  the  mother-ewe 

Lies  with  her  infant  lamb ;  I  see 

The  love  they  to  each  other  make. 

And  the  sweet  joy  which  they  partake. 

It  is  a  joy  to  me.' 

Her  voice  was  blithe,  her  heart  was  light 
The  Broom  might  have  pursued 
Her  speech,  until  the  stars  of  night 
Their  journey  had  rcncw'd ; 
But  in  the  branches  of  the  oak 
Two  ravens  now  began  to  croak 
Their  nuptial  song,  a  gladsome  air; 
And  to  her  own  green  bower  the  l>ret»ze 
That  instant  brought  two  stripling  bee*.. 
To  rest  or  murmur  there. 

One  night,  my  Children,  IVom  the  North 
There  came  a  furious  bhist; 
At  break  of  day  1  ventured  forth. 
And  near  the  clilT  I  passM. 
The  storm  had  fallen  upon  the  Oak, 
And  struck  him  with  a  mighty  stroke. 
And  whirl'd  and  whirlM  him  Ihr  away ; 
And,  in  one  hospitable  clclt, 
Tlie  little  careless  Broom  was  left, 
I  To  live  for  many  a  day."  [1800. 
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'   IT 


TO  THE  DAISY. 


In  youth  flrom  rock  to  rock  I  went. 
From  hill  to  hill  in  discontent 
Of  pleasure  high  and  turbulent. 

Most  pleased  when  most  uneasy; 
But  now  my  own  delights  I  make, — 
My  thirst  at  every  rill  can  slake, 
And  gladly  Nature's  love  partake, 

Of  Thee,  sweet  Daisy  1 

Thee  Winter  in  the  garland  weara 
That  thinly  decks  his  fBw  grey  hairs ; 
Spring  parts  the  clouds  with  softest  airs, 

That  she  may  sun  thee; 
Whole  summer-fields  are  thine  by  right; 
And  Autumn,  melancholy  Wight  1 
Doth  in  thy  crimson  head  delight 

When  rains  are  on  thee. 

In  shoals  and  bands,  a  morrlce  train. 
Thou  gi^eet'st  the  traveller  in  the  lane. 
Pleased  at  his  greeting  thee  again ; 

Yet  nothing  daunted 
Nor  grieved  if  thou  be  set  at  nought : 
And  oft  alono  in  nooks  remote 
We  meet  thee,  like  a  pleasant  thought, 

When  such  are  wanted. 

Be  violets  in  their  secret  mews    • 
T^jo  flowers  the  wanton  Zephyrs  choose; 
'  Frond  be  the  rose,  with  rains  and  dews 
Her  head  impearling : 
Thou  liv'st  with  less  ambitious  aim,  ) 
Yet  hast  not  gone  without  thy  flame;  ] 
Thou  art  indeed  by  many  a  claim 
The  Poet»8  darling. 

M"  to  a  rock  from  rains  he  fly. 

Or,  some  bright  day  of  April  sky, 

Imprisons  by  hot  sunshine  lie 

Aear  the  green  holly, 

^  ^^^"""^  at  length  -houUrfaW;    ' 

Thn^^fl*  ^"'  ^^^^  «^«»t'  and  there   - 
:1110a  art,-  a  friend  at  hand,  to  scare 
ttis  melancholy. 

KreX^l".^^-;^^^ 

Some  apDw^hr™.  ^^^  ^"^^^^  P**'^®' 

Some  memory  thJ.?"'*'  ^''*®^  ^*^"«^*^'' 
^*<Mno  chime  or  r      ^^"^  ^^^"^  *'Sht; 


llf  stately  passions  In  me  bum, 

|And  one  chance  look  to  Thee  should  tn^ 

I  drink  out  of  an  humbler  um 

A  lowlier  pleasure ; 
The  homely  sympathy  that  heeds 
The  common  liffe,  our  nature  breeds; 
A  wisdom  fltted  to  the  needs 

Of  hearts  at  leisure. 

Fresh-smitten  by  the  morning  ray, 
When  thou  art  up,  alert  and  gay. 
Then,  chcerftil  Flower,  my  spirits 

With  kindred  gUidness :  _^ 

And  when,  at  dusk,  by  dews  oppiMt 
Thou  sink'st,  the  image  of  thy  resi 
Hath  often  eased  my  pensive  breart' 

Of  careful  sadness. 

And  all  day  long  I  number  yet, 
All  seasons  through,  another  debt, 
Which  I,  whenever  thou  art  met, 

To  thee  am  owing; 
An  tastinct  call  it,  a  blind  sense; 
A  happy,  genial  influence, 
Coming  one  knows  not  how  nor 

Nor  whither  going. 

Child  of  the  Year,  that  round  doitna 
Thy  pleasant  course, — whi  •'•■y's  htgu 
As  ready  to  salute  the  Sun 

As  lark  or  leveret. 
Thy  long-lost  praise  thou  shalt  regain; 
Nor  bo  less  dear  to  future  men  ^ 

Than  in  old  time ; — thou  not  in  vain 

Art  Nature's  favourite.  /  \}^ 


•*  TO  THE  SAME  FLO  WEB. 

With  little  here  to  do  or  see 

Of  things  that  in  the  great  world  be, 

Daisy,  again  I  talk  to  thee ; 

For  thou  art  worthy. 
Thou  unassuming  common-place 
Of  Nature,  with  that  homely  face. 
And  yet  with  something  of  a  grace, 

Which  Love  makos  for  ttiec. 

Oft  on  the  dappled  turf  at  case 

I  sit,  and  plav  with  similes. 

Loose  types  of  things  through  all  degree 

Thoughts  of  thy  raising: 
And  many  a  fond  and  idle  name 
I  give  to  thee,  for  pnoiso  or  blamo. 
As  is  the  humour  of  the  game. 

While  I  am  gazing. 


TO  THB  SMALL  CELANDINE. 
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re  of  lowly  port; 
nuUden,  of  Love's  conxt, 
leity  the  sport 
nptations ; 

nrown  of  rabies  drest; 
:  in  a  scanty  vest; 
eems  to  suit  thee  best, 
ellations. 

ops,  with  one  eye 

ires(ten  and  defy, 

it  comes  next,—  and  instantly 

ik  is  over, 

rill  Tanish,— and  behold 

Bid  with  boss  of  gold, 

Is  itself,  some  (kiry  bold 

to  coyer  1 

Uttering  flrom  aflur,— 

lOO  art  a  pretty  star; 

>  £air  as  many  are 

en  above  thee ; 

tar,  with  glittering  crest, 

in  air  thou  seem'st  to  rest;— 

come  never  to  liis  nest, 

all  reprove  thee  I 

Mr  I  for  by  that  name  at  last, 
tg  reveries  are  past, 
and  to  that  cleave  fitst,— 
dlent  creatore, 
li'st  with  me  in  snn  and  air, 
I  thon  art  wont,  repair 
rith  gladness,  and  a  share 
meek  nature  I  [1806. 


OB  SMALXi  CELANDINE. 

,  lilies,  kingcups,  daisies, 
I  lire  upon  their  praises ; 
there's  a  Sun  that  sets, 
M  will  have  their  glory ; 
tliero  are  violets, 
tl  have  a  place  in  story : 
i  flower  that  sliall  be  mine, 
little  Celandine.* 


tower  here  celebrated  is  the 
PDewort.  In  his  notes  on  the 
)  author  speaks  thus :  '*  It  is  re- 
that  this  flower,  coming  out  so 
be  Spring  as  it  does,  and  so 
1  beaattrol,  and  in  such  profli- 
id  not  have  been  noticed  earlier 
What  adds  much  to  the 
I  it»  is  its  habit  of  shut. 


Eyes  of  some  men  travel  fkr 
For  the  finding  of  a  star; 
Up  and  down  the  heavens  they  go. 
Men  that  keep  a  mighty  rout  I 
Pm  as  great  as  they,  I  trow. 
Since  the  day  I  found  thee  out. 
Little  Flower  I — I'll  make  a  stir, 
Like  a  sage  astronomer. 

Modest,  yet  withal  an  Elf 
Bold,  and  lavish  of  thyself; 
Since  we  needs  must  first  have  bmI 
I  have  seen  thee,  high  and  low. 
Thirty  years  or  more,  and  yet 
Twas  a  fitce  I  did  not  know; 
Thou  hast  now,  go  where  I  may. 
Fifty  greetings  in  a  day. 

Ere  a  leaf  is  on  a  bush. 
In  the  time  before  the  thrush 
Has  a  thought  about  her  nest. 
Thou  wilt  come  with  half  a  call* 
Spreading  out  thy  glossy  breast 
Like  a  careless  Prodigal ; 
Telling  tales  about  the  Sun, 
When  we've  little  warmth,  or  none. 

Poets,  vain  men  in  their  mood. 
Travel  with  the  multitude : 
Never  heed  them ;  I  aver 
That  they  all  are  wanton  wooers; 
But  the  thrifty  cottager. 
Who  stirs  little  out  of  doors, 
Joys  to  spy  thee  near  her  home ; 
Spring  is  coming.  Thou  art  comet 

Comfort  liave  thou  of  thy  merit. 
Kindly,  unassuming  Spirit! 
Careless  of  thy  neighbourhood. 
Thou  dost  show  thy  pleasant  fhoe 
On  the  moor,  and  in  the  wood. 
In  the  lane ;  —  there's  not  a  place. 
Howsoever  mean  it  be, 
But  'tis  good  enough  for  thee. 

Ill  bcfUl  the  yellow  flowers. 
Children  of  the  flaring  hours! 


ting  itself  up  and  opening  out  according 
to  the  degree  of  light  and  temperature  of 
the  air."  —  It  may  be  observe*!  that  Words- 
worth seldom,  if  ever,  sneaks  of  the  frtt' 
ffrance  of  flowers.  The  pleasure  fVom  this 
'source  was  denied  to  him ;  he  hml  no  genM 
of  smfif,-~a  deflciency  that  he  himself  r» 
gretted  very  much. 
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Buttercups,  that  will  be  seen. 
Whether  we  will  see  or  no ; 
Others,  too,  of  loA;y  mien : 
They  have  done  as  worldlings  do, 
Taken  praise  that  should  be  thine, 
Little,  humble  Celandine  I 

Prophet  of  delight  and  mirth, 

lU-requitcd  upon  Earth ; 

Ilerald  of  a  mighty  band. 

Of  a  joyous  train  ensuing. 

Serving  at  my  heart's  command, 

Tasks  that  are  no  tasks  renewing, 

I  will  sing,  as  doth  behove. 

Hymns  in  praise  of  what  I  love  I     [1803. 


'  TO  THE  SAME  FLOWER. 

Pleasures  newly  found  are  sweet 
When  they  lie  about  our  fleet: 
February  last,  my  heart 
First  at  sight  of  thee  was  glad; 
All  unheard  of  as  thou  art. 
Thou  must  needs,  I  think,  have  had. 
Celandine,  and  long  ago, 
Praise  of  which  I  nothing  know. 

I  have  not  a  doubt  but  he. 
Whosoe'er  the  man  might  be. 
Who  the  first  with  pointed  rays 
(Workman  worthy  to  bo  sainted) 
Set  the  sign-board  in  a  blaze. 
When  the  rising  Sun  he  painted, 
Took  the  fancy  fY'om  a  glance 
At  thy  glittering  countenance. 

Soon  as  gentle  breezes  bring 
News  of  Winter's  vanishing; 
And  the  children  build  their  bowers. 
Sticking  'kerchief-plots  of  mould 
All  about  with  flill-blown  flowers. 
Thick  as  sheep  in  shepherd's  fold ; 
With  the  proudest  thou  art  there, 
Mantling  in  the  tiny  square. 

Often  have  I  sigh'd  to  measure 
By  myself  a  lonely  pleasure, 
Sigh'd  to  think,  I  read  a  book 
Only  read,  perhaps,  by  me ; 
Yet  I  long  could  overlook 
Thy  bright  coronet  and  Thee, 
And  thy  arch  and  wily  ways, 
And  thy  store  of  other  praise. 

Blithe  of  heart,  fVom  week  to  week 
Thou  dost  play  ut  hide<and-soek; 


While  the  patient  piimroie  aiti 
Like  a  beggar  in  Uie  cold. 
Thou,  a  flower  of  wiser  wits, 
Slipp'st  into  thy  sheltering  hold; 
Liveliest  of  the  vernal  train 
When  ye  all  are  out  again. 

Drawn  by  what  peculiar  spell. 
By  what  charm  of  sight  or  smell* 
Does  the  dim-eyed  curious  Bee, 
Labouring  for  her  waxen  cells. 
Fondly  settle  upon  Thee 
Prized  above  all  buds  and  bells 
Opening  doily  at  thy  side, 
By  the  season  multiplied? 

Thou  art  not  beyond  the  Moon, 

But  a  thing  "  beneath  our  shoon  :** 

Let  the  bold  Discoverer  thrid 

In  his  bark  the  polar  sea; 

Rear  who  will  a  pyramid ; 

Praise  it  is  enough  for  me. 

If  there  be  but  three  or  four 

Who  will  love  my  little  Flower.     [IflQIi 


THE  REDBREAST. 

(Suggested  in  a  Westmoreland  OoUage,X 

Driven  in  by  Autumn's  sharpening  air 
From  half-stripp'd  woods  and  pastures 

bare, 
Brisk  Robin  seeks  a  kindlier  home : 
Not  like  a  beggar  is  he  come, 
But  enters  as  a  ]ook*d-fbr  guest, 
Confiding  in  his  ruddy  breast, 
As  if  it  were  a  natural  shield 
Charged  with  a  blazon  on  the  field, 
Due  to  that  good  and  pious  deed 
Of  which  we  in  the  Ballad  read.* 
But,  pensive  fancies  putting  by, 
And  wild-wood  sorrows,  speedily 
He  plays  th'  expert  ventriloquist ; 
And,  cauglit  by  glimpses  now,  now  miss'd 
Puzzles  the  listener  with  a  doul)t 
If  the  soft  voice  he  throws  about 
Comes  from  within  doors  or  without. 
Was  ever  such  a  sweet  conAision, 
Sustained  by  delicate  illusion  ? 


9  Alluding  to  the  old  well-known  bal* 
lad  of  The  Children  in  the  Wood;  espe* 
cially  tbc  lines, — 

*♦  No  burial  this  pretty  pair 

Of  any  man  rcceiveSj 
Till  Robin-redbreast  piously 
Did  cover  them  with  leaves.* 


THE  BEDBBEAST. 
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ir  elb<yvr,  —  to  yonr  feeling 
axe  ft*oin  the  floor  or  ceiling; 
'•  a  riddle  to  be  guess'd, 
ave  mark'd  hie  heaving  chest 
tliroat,  whose  sink  and  swclT 
B  £ir  that  loves  to  dwell 
ft  boftom,  as  a  chosen  cell. 
leased  wo  smile  upon  the  Bird 
ad  with  like  pleasure  stirr'd 
1  him  when  he*8  only  heard. 
1  and  fugitive  our  gain 
il  with  Ker»  who  long  hath  lain, 
piid  limbs  and  patient  head 
I  on  a  lone  sick-bed; > 
vw  she  daily  hears  a  strain 
ats  her  of  too  busy  cares, 
r  pain,  and  helps  her  prayers. 
»  but  this  dear  Bird  beguiled 
r  of  that  pale-fiiced  Child ; 
•ling,  with  his  passing  wing, 
head,  like  a  breeze  of  Spring? 
g  now,  with  descant  soft 
ind  her  pillow  Arom  aloft, 
looghts  of  angels  hovering  nigh* 
invisible  Sjrmpathy 
ithew,  Maiic,  and  Luke,  and  John, 
I  the  bed  she  lies  upon ''  ?  > 
neiimes.  Just  as  listening  ends 
ber,  with  the  cadence  blends 
1  of  that  low-warbled  hymn 
dd  folk,  fondly  pleased  to  trim 
»f  faith,  now  burning  dim, 
;  the  Cherubs  carved  in  stone, 
loads  gave  way  at  dead  of  night 
'  ancient  church  was  filled  with 
sing  in  heavenly  tone,        [light. 


our  cats  having  been  banished 
se,  it  was  soon  frequented  by  red- 
Mv  sister,  being  then  confloed 
NMn  by  sickness,  as,  deur  creature, 
I  is,  hml  one  tlint,  without  l>ciDg 
ook  up  its  abode  with  her,  and  nt 
sed  to  tterch  upon  a  nail  fVom 
pictnre  had  hung.  It  used  to  sing 
ner  lace  witli  its  wings  in  a  man- 
was  very  touching.-- jT/ie  Aut/tor's 

i  poet  tells  us  that  these  words 
irt  of  a  child's  prayer,  "still  in 
use  through  the  northern  coini* 
iy  own  childhood  was  ihnihar 
I  same  prayer,  two  lines  of  it  ruu- 
is: 

ew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  John, 
ihe  bed  that  1  lie  on.*' 


Above  and  round  the  sacred  places 
They  guard,  with  wingM  babylhces. 
Thrice  happy  Creature,  in  all  landa 
Nurtured  by  hospitable  hands  I 
Free  entrance}  to  this  cot  has  he. 
Entrance  and  exit  both  itet  tvee; 
And,  when  the  keen  unruffled  weather, 
That  thus  brings  man  and  bird  togethert 
Shall  with  its  pleasantness  be  past. 
And  casement  closed  and  door  made  fast, 
To  keep  at  bay  the  howling  blast. 
He  needs  not  fear  the  season's  rage. 
For  the  whole  house  is  Uobin's  cage. 
Whether  the  bird  flit  here  or  there, 
O'er  table  lilty  or  perch  on  chair. 
Though  some  may  ftown  and  make  a  stir, 
To  scare  him  as  a  trespasser, 
And  he  belike  will  flinch  or  start, 
Good  fViends  ho  has  to  take  his  part; 
One  chiefly,  who  with  voice  and  look 
Pleads  for  him  f^m  the  chimney-nook, 
Where  sits  the  Dame,  and  wears  away 
Her  long  and  vacant  holiday; 
With  images  about  her  heart. 
Reflected  from  the  years  gone  by, 
On  human  nature's  second  infiEuicy. 

[1834. 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY, 

WHO  HAD  BEEN  REPBOACHED  FOB  TAK^ 
INO  LONG  WALKS  IN  THE  COUMTBT. 

Dear  Child  of  Nature,  let  them  rail  1  — 
There  is  a  nest  in  a  green  dale, 

A  harbour  and  a  hold ; 
Where  thou,  a  Wife  and  Friend,  shalt  see 
Thy  own  heart-stirring  days,  and  be 

A  light  to  young  and  old. 

There,  hcaltliy  as  a  shepherd  boy. 
And  treading  among  flowers  of  joy 

Which  at  no  season  fade. 
Thou,  while  thy  babes  around  thee  cling, 
Shalt  show  us  how  divine  a  thing 

A  Woman  may  be  made.  ! 

Thy  thoughts  and  feelings  shall  not  die, 
Nor  leave  thee,  when  grey  hairs  are  nigh« 

A  melancholy  slave ; 
But  an  old  ago  serene  .ind  bright,  I 
And  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night,     / 

Shall  lead  thee  to  thy  grave,  t     [1806. 
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HART-LEAP  WELL, 

Hart-Leap  Well  is  a  small  spring  of  water,  abont  five  miles  teom  Richnond  in  Tor 
shire,  and  near  the  side  of  the  road  that  leads  fVum  Kichmond  to  Askri|^  I 
name  is  derived  flrom  a  remarkable  Chase,  the  memory  of  which  is  preserved  I 
the  monuments  spoken  of  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  following  Poem,  whicli  mo 
nments  do  now  exist  as  1  have  there  described  them. 

The  Knight  had  ridden  down  from  Wenslcy  Moor 
With  the  slow  motion  of  a  Summer's  cloud. 
And  now,  as  he  approach 'd  a  vassal's  door, 
"  Bring  forth  another  horse  !"  he  cried  aloud.  • 

** Another  horse!"  — That  shout  the  vassal  heard^ 
And  saddled  his  best  Steed,  a  comely  grey ; 
Sir  Walter  mounted  him ;  he  was  the  third 
Which  he  had  mounted  on  that  glorious  day. 

Joy  sparkled  in  the  prancing  courser's  eyes; 
The  norse  and  horseman  are  a  happy  pair; 
But,  though  Sir  Walter  like  a  falcon  flies. 
There  is  a  doleful  silence  in  the  air. 

A  rout  this  mominff  left  Sir  Walter's  Hall, 
That  as  they  gallop  d  made  the  echoes  roar; 
But  horse  and  man  are  vanish'd,  one  and  aU; 
Such  race,  I  think,  was  never  seen  before. 

Sir  Walter,  restless  as  a  veering  wind. 
Calls  to  the  few  tired  dogs  that  yet  remain : 
Blanch,  Swift,  and  Music,  noblest  of  their  kind. 
Follow,  and  up  the  weary  mountain  strain. 

The  Knight  halloo'd,  he  cheer'd  and  chid  them  on 
With  suppliant  gestures  and  upbraidings  stem ; 
But  breath  and  eyesight  fail ;  and,  one  by  one. 
The  dogs  are  stretch'd  among  the  mountain  fern. 

Where  is  the  throng,  the  tumult  of  the  race? 
The  bugles  that  so  joyfully  were  blown? 
This  chase  it  looks  not  like  an  earthly  chase ; 
Sir  Walter  and  the  Hart  are  left  alone. 

The  poor  Hart  toils  along  the  mountain-side  ; 
I  will  not  stop  to  tell  how  far  he  fled, 
Nor  will  I  mention  by  what  death  he  died ; 
But  now  the  Knight  beholds  him  lying  dead. 

Dismounting  then,  he  lean'd  against  a  thorn; 
He  had  no  follower,  dog,  nor  man,  nor  boy: 
He  neither  crack'd  his  whip,  nor  blew  his  horn, 
But  gazed  upon  the  spoil  with  silent  joy. 


HABT-LBAP  WBLL.  )f7 

Close  to  the  thorn  on  which  Sir  Walter  lean'd^ 
Stood  his  dnmb  partner  in  this  glorious  feat; 
Weak  as  a  lamb  the  hour  that  it  is  jeanM, 
And  white  with  foam  as  if  with  cleaving  sleet. 

;  .TJpon  his  side  the  Hart  was  lying  stretched :      \ 
!/His  nostril  toach'd  a  spring  bieneath  a  hill,       j 
ij  And  with  the  last  deep  groan  his  breath  had  fcftch'd 
\The  waters  of  the  spring  were  trembling  stilL 


And  now,  too  happy  for  repose  or  rest, 

(NeTcr  had  living  man  such  joyful  lot! ) 

Sir  Walter  walk'd  all  round,  north,  south,  and  west. 

And  gazed  and  gazed  upon  that  darling  spot. 

And,  climbinff  up  the  hill,  (it  was  at  least 
Four  roods  of  sheer  ascent,)  Sir  Walter  found 
Three  several  hoof-marks  which  the  hunted  j^east 
Had  left  imprinted  on  the  grassy  ground. 

Sir  Walter  wiped  his  face,  and  cried,  "  Till  now 
Such  sight  was  never  seen  by  human  eyes : 
Three  leaps  have  borne  him  from  this  lofty  brow, 
Down  to  the  very  fountain  where  he  Bes. 

Ill  build  a  pleasure-house  upon  this  spot, 
And  a  small  arbour,  made  for  rural  joy ; 
*Twill  be  the  traveller's  shed,  the  pilgrim's  cot, 
A  place  of  love  for  damsels  that  are  coy. 

A  cunning  artist  will  I  have  to  frame 

A  basin  for  that  fountain  in  the  dell  I 

And  they  who  do  make  mention  of  the  same. 

From  this  day  forth,  shall  call  it  Hart-leap  Well. 

And,  gallant  Stag,  to  make  thy  praises  known, 
Another  monument  shall  here  be  raised ; 
Three  several  pillars,  each  a  rough-hewn  stone. 
And  planted  where  thy  hoofs  the  turf  have  grazed. 

And,  in  the  summer-time  when  days  are  long, 
I  will  come  hither  with  my  Paramour ; 
And  with  the  dancers  and  the  minstrel's  song 
We  will  make  merry  in  that  pleasant  bower. 

Till  the  foundations  of  the  mountains  fail 
My  mansion  with  its  arbour  shall  endure ;  — 
The  joy  of  them  who  till  the  fields  of  Swale, 
And  them  who  dwell  among  the  woods  of  XJrel** 
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.Then  home  he  went,  and  left  the  Hart,  stone-dead. 
With  breathless  nostrils  streteh'd  above  the  spring. 
Soon  did  the  Knight  perform  what  he  had  said ; 
And  far  and  wide  the  fame  thereof  did  ring. 

Ere  thrice  the  Moon  into  her  xjort  had  steer'd, 
A  cup  of  stone  received  the  living  well ; 
Three  pillars  of  rude  stone  Sir  Walter  reared. 
And  built  a  house  of  pleasure  in  the  dell. 

And,  near  the  fountain,  flowers  of  stature  tall 
With  trailing  plants  and  trees  were  intertwined ; 
Which  soon  composed  a  little  sylvan  hall, 
A  leafy  shelter  from  the  sun  and  wind. 

And  thither,  when  the  summer  days  were  long. 
Sir  Walter  led  his  wondering  Paramour ; 
And  with  the  dancers  and  the  minstrel's  song 
Made  merriment  within  that  pleasant  bower. 

The  Knight,  Sir  Walter,  died  in  course  of  time^ 
And  his  bones  lie  in  his  paternal  vale. — 
But  there  is  matter  for  a  second  rhyme. 
And  I  to  this  would  add  another  tale. 
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The  moving  accident  is  not  my  trade ; 
To  freeze  the  blood  I  have  no  ready  arts: 
Tis  my  delight,  alone  in  summer  shade,      ]■ 
J-o  pipe  a  simple  song  for  thinking  hearta  i' 

As  I  from  Hawes  to  Eichmond  did  repair, 
^chanced  that  I  saw  standing  in  a  dell 
jLnree  aspens  at  three  corners  of  a  square ; 
-^^d  one,  not  four  yards  distant,  near  a  well. 

What  this  imported  I  could  ill  divine : 
T  «      Polling  now  the  rein  my  horse  to  stoiK 
^saw  three  pillars  standing  in  a  line,  — 
J-ne  last  stone-pillar  on  a  dark  hill-top. 

he  trees  were  grey,  with  neither  arms  nor  head; 
«»ix  Wasted  the  sauare  mound  nf  tawnv  o-rAnn  • 
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I  look'd  upon  the  hill  both  far  and  near. 
More  doleiul  place  did  never  eye  survey ; 
It  scem'd  as  if  the  spring-time  came  not  here^ 
And  Nature  here  were  willing  to  decay. 

I  stood  in  various  thoughts  and  fancies  lost, 
When  one,  who  was  in  shepherd's  garb  attired^ 
Oamo  up  the  hollow :  —  nim  did  I  accost, 
And  what  this  place  might  be  I  then  inquired. 

The  Shepherd  stopped,  and  that  same  story  told 
Which  in  my  former  rhyme  I  have  rehearsed.* 
"  A  jolly  place,"  said  he,  "in  times  of  old! 
But  something  ails  it  now;  the  spot  is  curst. 

You  see  these  lifeless  stumps  of  aspen  wood,— 
Some  say  that  they  are  beeches,  others  elms, — 
These  were  the  bower ;  and  here  a  mansion  stood. 
The  finest  palace  of  a  hundred  realms! 

The  arbour  does  its  own  condition  tell ; 
You  see  the  stones,  the  fountain,  and  the  stream; 
But  as  to  the  great  Lodge,  you  might  as  well 
Hunt  half  a  day  for  a  forgotten  dream. 

There's  neither  dog  nor  heifer,  horse  nor  sheep. 
Will  wet  his  lips  within  that  cup  of  stone  ; 
And  oftentimes,  when  all  are  fast  asleep. 
This  water  doth  send  forth  a  dolorous  groan. 

Some  say  that  here  a  murder  has  been  done, 
And  blood  cries  out  for  blood :  but,  for  my  part, 
I've  guess'd,  when  I've  been  sitting  in  the  sun. 
That  it  was  all  for  that  unhappy  Hart. 

What  thoughts  must  through  the  creature's  brain  have 
Even  from  the  topmost  stone,  upon  the  steep,  [past  I 

Are  but  three  bounds,  —  and  look.  Sir,  at  this  last, — 
O  Master,  it  has  been  a  cruel  leap  I 

For  thirteen  hours  he  ran  a  desperate  race ; 
And  in  my  simple  mind  we  cannot  tell 
-    What  cause  the  Hart  might  have  to  love  this  place. 
And  come  and  make  his  death-bed  near  the  well. 

S  lo  his  notes  on  this  poem,  which  were  dictated  to  a  iViend  many  years  after  the 
Mm  itself  was  written,  the  author  Ims  the  following:  "A  peasant  whom  we  met 
Bar  the  spot  told  ns  the  story,  so  £ur  as  concerned  the  name  of  the  weU  and  the  hait, 
id  pointed  ont  tbe  stonss.'^ 
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Here  on  the  grass  perhaps  asleep  he  sank, 
Luird  by  the  fountain  in  the  summer-tide ; 
This  water  was  perhaps  the  first  he  drank 
When*  he  had  wander'd  from  his  mother's  side. 

In  April  here  beneath  the  flowering  thorn 
He  heard  the  birds  their  morning  carols  sing ; 
And  he,  perhaps,  for  aught  we  know,  was  bom 
Not  half  a  furlong  from  that  self -same  spring. 

Now,  here  is  neither  grass  nor  pleasant  shade ; 

The  Sun  on  drearier  hollow  never  shone; 

So  will  it  be,  as  I  have  often  said, 

Till  trees,  and  stones,  and  fountain,  all  are  gone.** 

"  Grey-headed  Shepherd,  thou  hast  spoken  well ; 
Small  difference  lies  between  thy  creed  and  mine; 
This  Beast  not  unobserved  by  Nature  fell ; 
His  death  was  moum'd  by  sympathy  divine. 

The  Being  that  is  in  the  clouds  and  air. 
That  is  in  the  green  leaves  among  the  groves. 
Maintains  a  deep  and  reverential  care 
For  th'  unoffending  creatures  whom  He  loves. 

The  pleasure-house  is  dust:  behind,  before. 
This  is  no  common  waste,  no  common  gloom ; 
But  Nature,  in  due  course  of  time,  once  more 
Shall  here  put  on  her  beauty  and  her  bloom. 

She  leaves  these  objects  to  a  slow  decay, 

That  what  we  are,  and  have  been,  may  be  known; 

But,  at  the  coming  of  the  milder  day. 

These  monuments  shall  all  be  overgrown. 

One  lesson,  Shepherd,  let  us  two  divide, 
,  Taught  both  by  what  she  shows,  and  what  conceals; 
jj  Never  to  blojad  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
;.!  With  :fiorrow  of  the  meanest  thins:  tnat  feels.'* 
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MICHAEL:    A  PASTORAL  POEM. 


If  from  the  public  way  you  turn  your  steps 
Up  the  tumultuous  brook  of  Green-head  Ghyll,* 
You  will  suppose  that  with  an  upright  path 
Your  feet  must  struggle ;  in  sucli  bold  ascent 

^  In  the  dialect  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  QhnM.  Is  a  short,  and.  fbr  tiM 
^"^  piut,  a  sfce«p»  narrow  valley,  with  a  stream  running  through  it. 
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The  pastoral  mountains  front  yon,  face  to  face. 
Bat,  courago !  for  aronnd  that  boisterous  brook 
The  mountains  have  all  open'd  out  themselyes^ 
And  made  a  hidden  yalley  of  their  o^l 
No  habitation  can  be  seen ;  but  they 
Who  journey  thither  find  themselves  alone 
With  a  few  sheep,  with  rocks  and  stones,  and  kitei 
That  overhead  are  sailing  in  the  sky. 
It  is  in  truth  an  utter  solitude ; 
Kor  should  I  have  made  mention  of  this  Dell 
But  for  one  object  which  you  might  pass  by. 
Might  see  and  notice  not.    Beside  the  brook    ' 
Appears  a  straggling  heap  of  unhewn  stones;  j 
And  to  that  simple  object  appertains 
A  story,  unenrich'd  with  strange  events, 
Yet  not  unfit,  I  deem,  for  the  hreside. 
Or  for  the  summer  shade.    It  was  the  first 
Of  those  domestic  tales  that  spake  to  me 
Of  Shepherds,  dwellers  in  the  valleys,  men 
Whom  I  already  loved;  not  verily 
For  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  fields  and  hilla 
'Wliere  was  their  occupation  and  abode. 
And  hence  this  Tale,  while  I  was  yet  a  Boy 
Careless  of  books,  yet  having  felt  the  power 
Of  Nature,  by  the  gentle  agency 
Of  natural  objects  Ted  me  on  to  feel 
For  passions  that  were  not  my  own,  and  think 
(At  random  and  imperfectly  mdeed) 
On  man,  the  heart  of  man,  and  huma^i  Ii&. 
Therefore,  although  it  bo  a  history 
Homely  and  rude,  I  will  relate  the  same 
For  the  delight  of  a  few  natural  hearts ; 
And,  with  yet  fonder  feeling,  for  the  sake 
Of  vouthf ul  Poets,  who  among  these  hills 
Will  be  my  second  self  when  I  am  gone. 
Upon  the  forest-side  in  Grasmere  Vale 
There  dwelt  a  Shepherd,  Michael  was  his  name; 
An  old  man,  stout  of  heart,  and  strong  of  limb. 
His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth  to  age 
Of  an  unusual  strength :  his  mind  was  keen. 
Intense,  and  frugal,  apt  for  all  affairs. 
And  in  his  shepherd^s  calling  he  was  prompt 
And  watchful  more  than  ordinary  men. 
iHence  had  he  learn'd  the  meaning  of  all  winder 
Of  blasts  of  every  tone ;  and  oftentimes, 
^When  others  heeded  not,  He  heard  the  South 
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Make  sabterrancous  music,  like  the  noise 

Of  bagpipers  on  distant  Highland  hills. 

The  Shepherd,  at  such  warning,  of  his  flock 

Bethought  him,  and  he  to  himself  would  say, 

"  The  winds  are  now  devising  work  for  me !  '* 

And,  truly,  at  all  times,  the  storm,  that  driyes 

The  traveller  to  a  shelter,  summoned  him 

.Up  to  the  mountains :  he  had  been  alone 

Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mists. 

That  came  to  him,  and  left  him,  on  the  heights. 

So  lived  he  till  his  eightieth  year  was  past. 

And  grossly  that  man  errs  who  should  suppose 

That  the  green  valleys  and  the  streams  and  rocks 

Were  things  indifferent  to  the  Shepherd's  thouchts. 

Fields,  where  with  cheerful  spirits  he  had  breathed 

The  common  air ;  hills,  which  with  vigorous  step 

He  had  so  often  climbed ;  which  had  impressed 

So  many  incidents  upon  his  mind 

Of  hardship,  skill  or  courage,  joy  or  fear; 

Which,  like  a  book,  preserved  the  memory 

Of  the  dumb  animals  whom  he  had  saved. 

Had  fed  or  sheltered,  linking  to  such  acts 

The  certainty  of  honourable  gain ;  — 

Those  fields,  those  hills  (what  could  they  less  ?)  had  laid 

Strong  hold  on  his  affections,  were  to  him 

A  pleasurable  feeling  of  blind  love. 

The  pleasure  which  there  is  in  life  itself..  ^ 

His  days  had  not  been  pass'd  in  singleness. 
His  Helpmate  was  a  comely  matron,  old. 
Though  younger  than  himself  full  twenty  years. 
She  was  a  woman  of  a  stirring  life. 
Whose  heart  was  in  her  house :  two  wheels  she  had 
Of  antique  form ;  this  large,  for  spinning  wool ; 
That  small,  for  flax ;  and  if  one  wheel  had  rest, 
It  was  because  the  other  was  at  work. 
The  Pair  had  but  one  inmate  in  their  house, 
An  only  Child,  who  had  been  bom  to  them 
When  Michael,  telling  o'er  his  years,  began 
To  deem  that  he  was  old,  —  in  shephercTs  phrase. 
With  one  foot  in  the  grave.    This  only  Son, 
With  two  brave  sheep-dogs  tried  in  many  a  stoim. 
The  one  of  an  inestimable  worth. 
Made  all  their  household.    I  may  truly  say 
That  they  were  as  a  proverb  in  tne  vale 
For  endless  industry.    When  day  was  gone, 
And  from  their  occupations  out  of  doors 
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The  Son  and  Father  were  come  home,  even  then    ^ 

Their  labour  did  not  cease ;  unless  wheu  all 

Tum'd  to  the  cleanly  supper-board,  and  there, 

Each  with  a  mess  of  pottage  and  skimm'd  milk. 

Sat  round  the  basket  piled  with  oaten  cakes, 

\nd  their  plain  home-made  cheese.    Yet,  when  the  meal 

Was  ended,  Luke  (for  so  the  Son  was  named) 

And  his  old  Father  both  betook  themselves 

To  such  convenient  work  as  might  employ 

Their  hands  by  the  fire-side ;  perhaps  to  card 

Wool  for  the  Housewife's  spindle,  or  repair 

Some  injury  done  to  sickle,  flail,  or  scythe. 

Or  other  implement  of  house  or  field. 

Down  from  the  ceiling,  bv  the  chimney's  edge, 
That  in  our  ancient  uncouth  country  stylo 
With  huge  and  black  projection  overbrow'd 
Large  space  beneath,  as  duly  as  the  light 
Of  day  grew  dim  the  Housewife  hung  a  lamp ; 
An  agiid  utensil,*  which  had  perform  d 
Service  beyond  all  others  of  its  kind. 
Early  at  evening  did  it  burn,  —  and  late, 
Surviving  comrade  of  uncounted  hours. 
Which,  going  by  from  year  to  year,  had  found 
And  left  the  couple  neither  gay  perhaps 
Nor  cheerful,  yet  with  objects  and  with  hopes, 
Living  a  life  of  eager  industry. 

And  now,  when  Luke  had  reach'd  his  eighteenth  year. 
There  by  the  light  of  this  old  lamp  they  sate, 
Father  and  Son,  while  far  into  the  night 
The  Housewife  plied  her  own  peculiar  work. 
Making  the  cottage  through  the  silent  hours 
Murmur  as  with  tbe  souna  of  summer  flies. 
This  ligbt  was  famous  in  its  neighbourhood. 
And  was  a  public  symbol  of  the  life 
That  thrifty  Pair  had  lived.     For,  as  it  chanced. 
Their  cottage  on  a  plot  of  rising  ground 
Stood  single,  with  large  prospect,  north  and  south. 
High  into  Easedale,  up  to  Dunmail-Raisc, 
And  westward  to  the  village  near  the  lake ; 
And  from  this  constant  light,  so  regular 
And  so  far  seen,  the  House  itself,  by  all 
Who  dwelt  within  the  limits  of  the  vale. 
Both  old  and  young,  was  named  The  Evekeng  Star. 

S  The  word  ^tentU  is  commonlv  pronounced  by  the  Eni^Ush  poets  with  tlie  chljl 
cecnt  on  the  lint  syllable.  So  m  The  Tcntpest,  iii.  2 :  "  He  has  brave  'i^^^"**''*— ^K 
9  hd  caUs  thom,"  Ac  Also  in  ParadUe  R&jaincd,  Ul.  330:  •*  And  wagons,  ftanglit 
rithiiteMiaofwar." 
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Thus  living  on  through  such  a  length  of  yean. 
The  Shepherd,  if  he  loved  himself,  mufit  needB 
Have  loved  his  Helpmate;  but  to  Michael's  heart 
This  son  of  his  old  ago  was  yet  more  dear, — 
Less  from  instinctive  tenderness,  the  same 
Fond  spirit  that  blindly  works  in  the  blood  of  all, 
Than  thafc  a  child,  more  than  all  other  gifts 
That  Eaiih  can  offer  to  declining  man, 
Brings  hope  with  it,  and  forward-looking  thonghti^ 
And  stirrings  of  inquietude,  when  they 
By  tendency  of  nature  needs  must  faiL 
Exceeding  was  the  love  ho  bare  to  him. 
His  heart  and  his  heart's  joy!    For  oftentimes 
Old  Michael,  while  he  was  a  babe  in  arms. 
Had  done  him  female  service,  not  alone 
For  pastime  and  delight,  as  is  the  nse 
Of  fathers,  but  with  patient  mind  enforced 
To  acts  of  tenderness;  and  he  had  rock'd 
His  cradle,  as  with  a  woman's  gentle  hand. 

And,  in  a  later  time,  ere  yet  the  Boy 
Had  put  on  boy's  attire,  did  Michael  love. 
Albeit  of  a  stem  unbending  mind, 
To  have  the  Young-one  in  his  sight,  when  he 
Wrought  in  the  field,  or  on  his  shepherd's  stool 
Sate  with  a  fetter'd  sheep  before  him  stretch'd 
Under  the  large  old  oak,  that  near  his  door 
Stood  single,  and,  from  matchless  depth  of  shade. 
Chosen  for  the  Shearer's  covert  from  the  Sun, 
Thence  in  our  rustic  dialect  was  call'd 
The  Clipping-Tree;*  a  name  which  yet  it  bears. 
There,  while  they  two  were  sitting  in  the  shade, 
With  others  round  them,  earnest  all  and  blithe. 
Would  Michael  exercise  his  heart  with  looks 
Of  fond  correction  and  reproof  bestow'd 
Upon  the  Child,  if  he  disturb'd  the  sheep 
By  catching  at  their  legs,  or  with  his  shouts 
Seared  them,  wliile  they  lay  still  beneath  the  shears. 

And  when  by  Heaven's  good  grace  the  boy  grew  up 
A  healthy  Lad,  and  earned  in  his  cheek 
Two  steady  roses  that  were  five  years  old; 
Then  Michael  from  a  winter  coppice  cut 
With  his  own  hand  a  sapling,  which  he  hoop'd 
With  iron,  making  it  throughout  in  all 
Due  requisites  a  perfect  shepherd's  staff. 
And  gave  it  to  the  Boy;  wherewith  cquipt 

A    Clippinfj  is  ased  in  the  JKorth  of  England  for  thamiiig. 
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He  as  a  watchman  oftentimes  was  placed 

At  gate  or  gap  to  stem  or  turn  the  flock; 

And,  to  his  office  prematurely  calPd, 

There  stood  the  urchin,  as  you  will  divine. 

Something  between  a  hindi^nce  and  a  help; 

And  for  this  cause  not  always,  I  believe, 

Seceiving  from  his  Father  hire  of  praise; 

Though  nought  was  left  undone  which  staff,  or  voice. 

Or  looks,  or  threatening  gestures  could  perform. 

But  soon  as  Luke^  full  ten  years  old,  could  stand 
Against  the  mountain  blasts;  and  to  the  heights. 
Not  fearing  toil  nor  length  of  weary  ways. 
He  with  his  Father  daily  went,  ana  they 
Were  as  companions,  why  should  I  relate 
That  objects  which  the  Shepherd  loved  before 
Were  dearer  now?  that  from  the  Boy  there  came 
Feelings  and  emanations,  —  things  which  were 
Light  to  the  Sun  and  music  to  the  wind; 
And  that  the  old  Man's  heart  seem'd  bom  again? 

Thus  in  his  Father's  sight  the  Boy  grew  up: 
And  now,  when  he  had  reach'd  his  eighteenth  year^ 
He  was  his  comfort  and  his  daily  hope.        ^ 

While  in  this  sort  the  simple  nousehold  bved 
From  day  to  day,  to  Michael's  ear  there  came 
Distressful  tidings.     Long  before  the  time 
Of  which  I  speak,  the  Shepherd  had  been  bound 
In  surety  for  his  brother's  son,  a  man 
Of  an  industrious  life  q.nd  ample  means; 
But  unforeseen  misfortunes  suddenly 
Had  prest  upon  him;  and  old  Michael  now 
Was  summon'd  to  discharge  the  forfeiture, 
A  grievous  penalty,  but  little  less 
Than  half  his  substance.     This  unlook'd-lor  claim. 
At  the  first  hearing,  for  a  moment  took 
More  hope  out  of  his  life  than  ho  supposed 
That  any  old  man  ever  could  have  lost. 
As  soon  as  he  had  arm'd  himself  with  strength 
To  look  his  trouble  in  the  face,  it  seem'd 
The  Shepherd's  sole  resource  to  sell  at  once 
A  portion  of  his  patrimonial  fields. 
Such  was  his  first  resolve;  he  thought  again. 
And  his  heart  fail'd  him.     "  Isabel,"  said  he. 
Two  evenings  after  he  had  heard  the  news, 
"  I  have  been  toiling  more  than  seventy  years. 
And  in  the  open  sunshine  of  God's  love 
Have  we  idl  uved;  yet,  if  these  fields  of  ours 
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Should  pass  into  a  stranger's  hand^  I  think 
That  I  could  not  lie  quiet  in  my  grave. 
Our  lot  is  a  hard  lot;  the  Sun  himself 
Has  scarcely  been  more  diligent  than  I; 
And  I  have  lived  to  be  a  fool  at  last 
To  my  own  family.     An  evil  man 
That  was,  and  made  an  evil  choice,  if  he 
Were  false  to  us;  and  if  he  were  not  false^ 
There  are  ten  thousand  to  whom  loss  like  this 
Had  been  no  sorrow.     I  forgive  him;  —  but 
'Twere  better  to  be  dumb  than  to  talk  thus. 
When  I  began,  my  pui'pose  was  to  speak 
Of  remedies  and  of  a  cheerful  hope. 
Our  Luke  shall  leave  us,  Isabel;  the  land 
Shall  not  go  from  us,  and  it  shall  be  free; 
He  shall  possess  it,  free  as  is  the  wind 
That  passes  over  it.     We  have,  thou  know^st; 
Another  kinsman,  —  he  will  be  our  friend 
.  In  this  distress.    He  is  a  prosperous  man, 
Thriving  in  trade ;  and  Luke  to  him  shall  go, 
Atid  witli  his  kinsman's  help  and  his  own  tlinft 
He  quickly  will  repair  this  loss,  and  then 
He  may  return  to  us.    If  here  he  stay. 
What  can  be  done?    Where  every  one  is  poor. 
What  can  be  gain'd  ?  " 

At  this  the  old  Man  paused. 
And  Isabel  sat  silent,  for  her  mind 
Was  busv,  looking  back  into  past  times. 
There's  feichard  Bateman,  thought  she  to  herself. 
He  was  a  parish-boy ;  at  the  church-door 
They  made  a  gathering  for  him,  shillings,  pence. 
And  halfpennies,  wherewith  the  neighbours  bought 
A  basket,  which  they  fill'd  with  pedlar's  wares ; 
And,  with  this  basket  on  his  arm,  the  lad 
Went  up  to  London,  found  a  master  there, 
Who,  out  of  many,  chose  the  trusty  boy 
To  go  and  overlook  his  merchandise 
Beyond  the  seas ;  where  lie  grew  wondrous  rich. 
And  left  estates  and  moneys  to  the  poor. 
And,  at  his  birth-place,  built  a  chapel  floor'd 
With  marble,  which  ho  sent  from  foreign  lands.  --* 
These  thoughts,  and  many  others  of  like  sort, 
Pass'd  quickly  through  the  mind  of  Isabel, 
And  her  face  brightcuM.    The  old  Man  was  glad. 
And  thus  resumed:  "Well,  Isabel,  this  scheme. 
These  two  days,  has  been  meat  and  drink  to  me. 
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Far  more  than  we  have  lost  is  left  us  yet 
We  have  enough,  —  I  wish  indeed  that  I 
Were  younger ;  but  this  hope  is  a  good  hope. 
Make  ready  Luke's  best  garments,  of  the  best 
Buy  for  him  more,  and  let  us  send  him  forth 
To-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  or  to-night : 
If  he  could  ffo,  the  Boy  should  go  to-night/' 

Here  Michael  ceased,  and  to  the  fields  went  forth 
With  a  light  heart.    The  Housewife  for  five  days 
Was  restless  mom  and  night,  and  all  day  long 
Wrought  on  with  her  best  fingers  to  prepare 
Thiiiffs  needful  for  the  journey  of  her  son. 
But  Isabel  was  glad  when  Sunday  came 
To  stop  her  in  .her  work:  for,  when  she  lay 
By  Michael's  side,  she  through  the  last  two  nights 
Heard  him,  how  he  was  troubled  in  his  sleep : 
And  when  they  rose  at  morning  she  could  see 
That  all  his  hopes  were  gone.    That  day  at  noon 
She  said  to  Luke,  while  they  two  by  themselves 
Were  sitting  at  the  door,  "  Thou  must  not  go: 
We  have  no  other  Child  but  thee  to  lose, 
None  to  remember,  —  do  not  go  away. 
For  if  thou  leave  thy  Father  he  will  die." 
The  Youth  made  answer  with  a  jocund  voice ; 
And  Isabel,  when  she  had  told  her  fears,   '' 
Recover'd  heart.    That  evening  her  best  fare 
Did  she  bring  forth,  and  all  tog(Jther  sat 
Like  happy  people  round  a  Christmas  fire. 

With  daylight  Isabel  resumed  her  work ; 
And  all  the  ensuing  week  the  house  appear'd 
As  cheerful  as  a  grove  in  Spring :  at  length 
Th'  expected  letter  from  their  kinsman  came, 
With  kind  assurances  that  he  would  do 
His  utmost  for  the  welfare  of  the  Boy ; 
To  which  requests  were  added,  that  forthwith 
He  might  be  sent  to  him.    Ten  times  or  more 
The  letter  was  read  over ;  Isabel 
Went  forth  to  show  it  to  the  neighbours  round ; 
Nor  was  there  at  that  time  on  English  Ijijid 
A  prouder  heart  than  Luke's.    When  Isabel 
Had  to  her  house  return'd,  the  old  Man  said, 
"  He  shall  depart  to-morrow."    To  this  word 
The  Housewife  answer'd,  talking  much  of  things 
Which,  if  at  such  short  notice  he  should  go. 
Would  surely  bo  forgotten.    But  at  length 
She  gave  oousent,  and  Michael  was  at  ease. 
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Near  the  tamnltuons  brook  of  Green-head  Ghyll, 
In  that  deep  yalley^  Michael  had  design'd 
To  build  a  Sheep-fold ;  and,  before  he  heard 
The  tidings  of  his  melancholy  loss, 
For  this  same  purpose  he  had  gather'd  up 
A  heap  of  stones,  which  by  the  streamlers  edge 
Lay  thrown  together,  ready  for  the  work. 
With  Luke  that  eyening  thitherward  he  walk'd : 
And  soon  as  they  had  reach'd  the  place  he  stopp'd. 
And  thus  the  ola  Man  spake  to  him :  '^  My  Son, 
To-morrow  thou  wilt  leaye  me :  with  full  heart 
I  look  upon  thee,  for  thou  art  the  same 
That  wert  a  promise  to  me  ere  thy  birth. 
And  all  thy  life  hast  been  my  daily  joy. 
I  will  relate  to  thee  some  little  part 
Of  our  two  histories ;  'twill  do  thee  good 
When  thou  art  from  me,  even  if  I  should  touch 
On  things  thou  canst  not  know  of.  — After  thou 
First  cam'st  into  the  world,  —  as  oft  befalls 
To  new-born  infants,  —  thou  didst  sleep  away 
Two  days,  and  blessings  from  thy  Father's  tongue 
Then  fell  upon  thee.     Day  by  day  pass'd  on. 
And  still  I  loyed  thee  with  increasing  love.       '     •     ' 
Never  to  living  ear  came  sweeter  sounds 
Than  when  I  heard  thee  by  our  own  fire-side  5  '     '^ 
First  uttering,  without  words,  a  natural  tune ; 
While  thou,  a  feeding  babe,  didst  in  thy  joy 
Sinff  at  thy  Mother's  breast.    Month  follow'd  month, 
Ana  in  the  open  fields  my  life  was  pass'd. 
And  on  the  mountains ;  else  I  think  tliat  thou 
Hadst  been  brought  up  upon  thy  Father's  knees. 
But  we  were  playmates,  Luke :  among  these  hills, 
As  well  thou  know'st,  in  us  the  old  and  young 
Have  play'd  together,  nor  with  me  didst  thou 
Lack  any  pleasure  which  a  boy  can  know." 
Luke  had  a  manly  heart ;  but  at  these  words 
He  sobb'd  aloud.     The  old  Man  grasp'd  his  hand. 
And  said,  "  Nay,  do  not  take  it  so,  —  I  see 
That  these  are  things  of  which  I  need  not  speak. 
Even  to  the  utmost  I  have  been  to  thee 
A  kind  and  a  g:ood  Father :  and  herein 
I  but  repay  a  gift  wliich  I  myself 
Eeceived  at  others'  hands ;  for,  though  now  old 
Beyond  the  common  life  of  man,  I  stilt 
Eemember  them  who  loved  me  in  my  youth. 
Both  of  them  sleep  together:  here  they  lived. 
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As  all  their  Fore&thers  had  done;  and  when 

At  length  their  time  was  come,  they  were  not  loth 

To  piYO  their  bodies  to  the  family  mould. 

I  wish'd  that  thou  shouldst  live  the  life  they  lived: 

But  'tis  a  long  time  to  look  back,  my  Son, 

And  see  so  little  gain  from  threescore  years. 

These  fields  were  bur^en'd  when  they  came  to  me; 

Till  I  was  forty  years  of  age,  not  more 

Than  half  of  my  inheritance  was  mine. 

I  toird  and  toil'd;  God  bless'd  me  in  my  work, 

And  till  these  thi^e  weeks  past  the  land  was  f^BG. 

It  looks  as  if  it  never  could  endure 

Another  Master.     Heaven  forgive  me,  Luke, 

If  I  judge  ill  for  thee,  but  it  seems  good 

That  thou  shouldst  go." 

At  this  the  old  Man  paused; 
Then,  pointing  to  the  stones  near  which  they  stood. 
Thus,  after  a  short  silence,  he  resumed: 
"  This  was  a  work  for  us;  and  now,  my  Son,  / 

It  is  a  work  for  me.     But,  lay  one  stone,  — 
Here,  lay  it  for  me,  Luke,  with  thine  own  hands. 
Nay,  Boy,  be  of  good  hope;  —  we  both  may  live 
To  see  a  better  day.    At  eighty-four 
I  still  am  strong  and  hale;  —  do  thou  thy  part; 
I  will  do  mine.  —  I  will  begin  again 
With  many  tasks  that  were  resign'd  to  thee: 
Up  to  the  heights^  and  in  among  the  storms. 
Will  I  without  thee  go  again,  and  do 
All  works  which  I  was  wont  to  do  alone. 
Before  I  knew  thy  face.- — Heaven  bless  thee,  Boy! 
Thy  heart  these  two  weeks  has  been  beating  fast 
With  many  hopes;  it  should  be  so,  —  yes  — yes,  — 
I  knew  that  thou  couldst  never  have  a  wish 
To  leave  me,  Luke:  thou  hast  been  bound  to  me 
Only  by  links  of  love:  when  thou  art  gone, 
W^hat  wiU  be  left  to  us?— But  I  forget 
My  purposes.     Lay  now  the  comer-stone. 
As  I  rea nested;  and  hereafter,  Luke, 
When  thou  art  gone  away,  should  evil  men 
Be  thy  companions,  think  of  me,  my  Son, 
And  of  this  moment;  hither  turn  thy  thoughts. 
And  God  will  strengthen  thee:  amid  all  fear 
And  all  temptation,  Luke,  I  pi'ay  that  thou 
Mayst  bear  m  mind  the  life  thy  Fathers  lived, 
Who,  being  innocent,  did  for  that  cause 
Bestir  them  in  good  deeds.    Now,  fare  thee  well! 
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When  thou  retum'st,  thou  in  this  place  wilt  see 
A  work  which  is  not  here:  a  coTenant 
^Twill  be  between  ub;  but,  whatever  fate 
Befall  thee,  I  shall  love  thee  to  the  last. 
And  bear  thy  memory  with  me  to  the  grave/' 

The  Shepherd  ended  here;  and  Luke  stooped  down. 
And,  as  his  Father  had  requested, 
Laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Sheep-fold.     At  the  sight 
The  old  Man's  CTief  broke  from  him;  to  his  heart 
He  press'd  his  Son,  he  kissdd  him  and  wept; 
And  to  the  house  together  they  retum'd. 
Hush'd  was  that  House  in  peace,  or  seeming. peace. 
Ere  the  ni^ht  fell:  with  morrow's  dawn  the  Boy 
Began  his  joumev,  and  when  he  had  rcach'd 
The  public  way,^he  put  on  a  bold  face; 
And  all  the  neighbours,  as  he  pass'd  their  doors. 
Came  forth  with  wishes  and  with  farewell  prayers, 
That  follow'd  him  till  he  was  out  of  sight. 

A  good  report  did  from  tbeir  Kinsman  come. 
Of  Luke  and  his  well-doing:  and  the  Boy 
Wrote  loving  letters,  full  of  wondrous  news, 
Which,  as  the  Housewife  phrased  it,  were  throughout 
"  The  prettiest  letters  that  were  ever  seen." 
Both  parents  read  them  with  rejoicing  hearts. 
So,  many  months  pass'd  on:  and  once  again 
The  Shepherd  went  about  his  daily  work 
With  confident  and  cheerful  thoughts;  and  now 
Sometimes  when  he  could  find  a  leisure  hour 
He  to  that  valley  took  his  way,  and  there 
Wrought  at  the  Sheep-fold.     Meantime  Luke  began 
To  slacken  in  his  duty;  and,  at  length. 
He  in  the  dissolute  city  gave  himself 
To  evil  courses:  ignominy  and  shame 
Fell  on  him,  so  that  ho  was  driven  at  last 
To  seek  a  hiding-place  beyond  the  seas. 

There  is  a  comfort  in  tnc  strength  of  love; 
'Twill  make  a  thin^  endurable,  which  else 
Would  overset  the  brain,  or  break  the  heart: 
I  have  conversed  with  more  than  one  who  well 
Remember  the  old  Man,  and  what  he  was 
Years  after  he  had  heard  this  heavy  news. 
His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth  to  age 
Of  an  unusual  strength.    Among  the  rocks 
Ho  went,  and  still  look'd  up  to  Sun  and  cloud. 
And  listcn'd  to  the  wind ;  and,  as  before, 
Perform'd  all  kinds  of  labour  for  his  sheep. 
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And  for  the  land,  his  small  inheritance. 

And  to  that  hollow  dell  from  time  to  time 

Did  he  repair,  to  build  the  Fold  of  which 

His  flock  had  need.    ^Tis  not  forgotten  yet 

The  pity  which  was  then  in  every  heart 

For  the  old  Man ;  and  'tis  believed  by  all       .   ! 

That  many  and  many  a  dav  he  thither  went,)  ;         ' 

And  never  lifted  up  a  single  stone.  ^_y  :    ^  "'  ' ''    '    ' 

There,  by  the  Sheep-fold,  sometimes  was  he  seen    - 
Sitting  (done,  or  with  his  faithful  Dog, 
Then  old,  beside  him,  lying  at  his  feet. 
The  length  of  full  seven  years,  from  time  to  time^ 
He  at  the  building  of  this  Sheep-fold  wrought, 
And  left  the  work  unfinish'd  when  he  died. 
Three  years,  or  little  more,  did  Isabel 
Survive  her  Husband :  at  her  death  th'  estate 
Was  sold,  and  went  into  a  stranger's  hand. 
The  Cottage  which  was  named  the  Evekino  Star 
Is  gone ;  the  ploughshare  has  been  through  the  ground 
On  which  it  stood ;  great  changes  have  been  wrought ' 
In  all  the  neighbourhood:  yet  the  oak  is  left 
That  grew  beside  their  door ;  and  the  remains 
Of  the  unfinish'd  Sheep-fold  may  be  seen 
Beside  the  boisterous  brook  of  Green-head  GhylL      [1800. 

■+-   ^ 

THE  BROTHERS.  --^ 

"  These  Tourists,  Heaven  preserve  us !  needs  must  live 
A  profitable  life :  some  glance  along. 
Rapid  and  gay,  as  if  the  earth  were  air. 
And  they  were  butterflies  to  wheel  about 
Long  as  the  Summer  lasted :  some,  as  wise, 
Perch'd  on  the  forehead  of  a  jutting  crag, 
Pencil  in  hand  and  book  upon  the  Knee, 
Will  look  and  scribble,  scribble  on  and  look, 
Until  a  man  might  travel  twelve  stout  miles. 
Or  reap  an  acre  of  his  neighbour's  com. 
But,  for  that  moping  Son  of  Idleness, 
Why  can  he  tarry  yonder  f — In  our  church-yard 
Is  neither  epitaph  nor  monument. 
Tombstone  nor  name,  —  only  the  turf  we  tread 
And  a  few  natural  graves." 

To  Jane,  his  wife, 
Thus  spake  the  homely  Priest  of  Ennerdale. 
It  was  a  July  evening ;  and  he  sate 
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Upon  the  long  stone  seat  beneath  the  eaves 
Oi  his  old  cotta^gc,  —  as  it  chanced,  that  day, 
Employ'd  in  Winter's  work.    Upon  the  stone 
His  wife  sate  near  him,  teasing  matted  wool. 
While,  from  the  twin  cards  tooth'd  with  glittering  wire, 
He  fed  the  spindle  of  his  youngest  child. 
Who,  in  the  open  air,  with  due  accord 
Of  busy  hands  and  back-and-forward  steps^ 
Her  laf^e  round  wheel  was  turning.    Towards  tlie  field 
In  which  the  Parish  Chapel  stood  alone. 
Girt  round  with  a  bare  ring  of  mossy  wall, 
While  half  an  hour  went  by,  the  Pnest  had  sent 
Many  a  long  look  of  wonder:  and  at  last, 
Bison  from  his  seat,  beside  the  snow-white  ridge 
Of  carded  wool  which  the  old  man  had  piled 
He  laid  his  implements  with  ffentle  care, 
Each  in  the  other  lock'd ;  and,  down  the  path 
That  from  his  cottage  to  the  church-yard  led. 
He  took  his  way,  impatient  to  accost 
The  Stranger,  whom  he  saw  still  lingering  there. 
*Twas  one  well  known  to  him  in  former  days, 
A  Shepherd-lad ;  who  ere  his  sixteenth  year 
Had  left  that  calling,  tempted  to  entrust 
His  expectations  to  the  fickle  winds 
And  perilous  waters;  with  the  mariners 
A  fellow-mariner;  —  and  so  had  fared 
Through  twenty  seasons ;  but  he  had  been  rear'd 
Among  the  mountains,  and  he  in  his  heart 
Was  half  a  shepherd  on  the  stormy  seas. 
Oft  in  the  piping  shrouds  had  Leonard  heard 
The  tones  of  waterfalls,  and  inland  sounds 
Of  caves  and  trees :  and,  when  the  regular  wind 
Between  the  tropics  fiU'd  the  steady  sail, 
And  blew  with  tne  same  breath  through  days  and  weeks 
Lengthening  invisibly  its  weary  line 
Along  the  cloudless  Main,  he,  m  those  hoars 
Of  tiresome  indolence,  would  often  hang 
Over  the  vessers  side,  and  gaze  and  gaze ; 
And,  while  the  broad  blue  wave  and  sparkling  foam 
Flash'd  round  him  images  and  hues  that  wrought 
In  union  with  th'  employment  of  his  heart. 
He,  thus  by  feverish  passion  overcome. 
Even  with  the  organs  of  his  bodily  eye, 
Below  him,  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 
Saw  mountains ;  saw  the  forms  of  sncep  that  grazed 
On  verdant  hills,  —  with  dwellings  among  trees, 
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And  Bhepherds  clad  in  the  same  country  grey 
Which  he  himself  had  worn. 

And  now  at  last^ 
From  perils  manifold,  with  some  small  wealth 
Acquired  by  traffic  'mid  the  Indian  Islesj 
To  his  paternal  home  he  is  retum'd. 
With  a  determined  purpose  to  resume 
The  life  he  had  liyed  there ;  both  for  the  sake 
Of  many  darling  pleasures,  and  the  love 
Which  to  an  only  brother  he  has  borne 
In  all  his  hardships,  since  that  happy  time 
When,  whether  it  blew  foul  or  fair,  they  two 
W^ere  brother-shepherds  on  their  native  hills. 
They  were  the  last  of  all  their  race :  and  now, 
W' hen  Leonard  had  approach'd  his  home,  his  heart 
Fail'd  in  him  ;  and,  not  venturing  to  inquire 
Tidings  of  one  so  long  and  dearly  loved, 
He  to  the  solitary  church-yard  tum'd; 
That,  as  he  knew  in  what  particular  spot 
His  family  were  laid,  he  thence  might  learn 
If  still  his  Brother,  lived,  or  to  the  file 
Ajiother  grave  was  added. —  He  had  found 
Another  grave,  near  which  a  full  half-hour 
He  had  remained ;  but,  as  he  gazed,  there  grow 
Such  a  confusion  in  his  memory, 
That  he  beffan  to  doubt ;  and  even  to  hope 
That  he  had  seen  this  heap  of  turf  before,  — 
That  it  was  not  another  grave ;  but  one 
He  had  forgotten.    He  had  lost  his  path. 
As  up  the  vale,  that  afternoon,  he  walk'd 
Through  fields  which  once  had  been  well  known  to  him: 
And  0,  what  joy  this  recollection  now 
Sent  to  his  heart !  he  lifted  up  his  eyes. 
And,  looking  round,  imaffined  that  he  saw 
Strange  alteration  wrought  on  every  side 
Among  the  woods  and  fields,  and  that  the  rocks 
And  everlasting  hills  themselves  were  changed. 

By  this  the  Priest,  who  down  the  field  had  come 
Unseen  by  Leonard,  at  the  church-yard  gate 
Stopped  short ;  and  thence,  at  leisure,  limb  by  limb 
Perused  him  with  a  gay  complacency. 
Ay,  thought  the  Vicar,  smiling  to  himself, 
"fis  one  of  those  who  needs  must  leave  the  path 
Of  the  world's  business  to  go  wild  alone : 
His  arms  have  a  perpetual  noliday ; 
The  happy  man  will  creep  about  the  fields, 
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Following  his  fancies  by  the  hour,  to  bring 

Tears  down  his  cheek,  or  solitary  smiles 

Into  his  face,  until  the  sotting  Sim 

Write  fool  upon  his  forehead.  —  Planted  thus 

Beneath  a  shed  that  over-arch'd  the  gate 

Of  this  rude  church-yard,  till  the  stars  appeared 

The  good  Man  might  have  communed  with  himseli^ 

But  that  the  Stranger,  who  had  left  the  grave, 

Approach'd ;  he  recognised  the  Priest  at  once. 

And,  after  greetings  interchanged,  and  given 

By  Leonard  to  the  Vicar  as  to  one 

Unknown  to  him,  this  dialogue  ensued : 

Leon,    You  live.  Sir,  in  these  dales,  a  quiet  life : 
Your  years  make  up  one  peaceful  family; 
And  who  would  grieve  and  fret,  if,  welcome  come 
And  welcome  gone,  they  are  so  like  each  other, 
They  cannot  be  remember'd  ?    Scarce  a  funeral 
Comes  to  this  churcli-yard  once  in  eighteen  months; 
And  yet  some  changes  must  take  place  among  you : 
And  you,  who  dwell  here,  even  among  these  rocks 
Can  trace  the  finger  of  mortality,  . 
And  see,  that  with  our  threescore  years  and  ten 
We  are  not  all  that  perish.  —  I  remember, 
(For  many  years  ago  I  pass'd  this  road,) 
There  was  a  foot-way  all  along  the  fields 
By  the  brook-side,  —  'tis  gone,  —  and  that  dark  cleft! 
To  me  it  does  not  seem  to  wear  the  face 
Which  then  it  had. 

Priest,  Nay,  Sir,  for  aught  I  know. 

That  chasm  is  much  the  same  — 

Leon,  But,  surely,  yonder— 

Priest,    Ay,  there,  indeed,  your  memory  is  a  iriend 
That  does  not  play  you  false.    On  that  tall  pike 
fit  is  the  loneliest  place  of  all  these  hills) 
There  were  two  springs  which  bubbled  side  by  side, 
As  if  they  had  been  made  that  they  might  be 
Companions  for  each  other:  the  huge  crag 
Was  rent  with  lightning,  —  one  hath  disappeared; 
The  other,  left  behind,  is  flowing  still. 
For  accidents  and  changes  such  as  these, 
We  want  not  store  of  them;  —  a  water-spout 
Will  bring  down  half  a  mountain ;  what  a  feast 
For  folks  that  wander  up  and  down  like  you. 
To  see  an  acre's  breadth  of  that  wide  clin 
One  roaring  cataract  I  a  sharp  May-storm 
Will  come  with  loads  of  January  snow. 
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And  in  one  night  send  twenty  score  of  sheep 
To  feed  the  ravens ;  or  a  shepherd  dies 
By  some  untoward  death  among  the  rocks : 

The  ice  breaks  up  and  sweeps  away  a  bridge ; 

A  wood  is  feird :  —  and  then  for  our  own  homes  I 

A  child  is  bom  or  christen'd,  a  field  ploughed, 

A  daughter  sent  to  service,  a  web  spun, 

The  old  house-clock  is  decked  with  a  new  face; 

And  hence,  so  far  from  wanting  facts  or  dates 

To  chronicle  the  time,  we  all  have  here 

A  pair  of  diaries,  —  one  serving,  Sir, 

For  the  whole  dale,  and  one  for  each  fire-side. 

Yours  was  a  stranger's  judgment :  for  historians, 

Commend  me  to  these  valleys ! 
Leon.  Yet  your  Church-yard 

Seems,  if  such  freedom  may  be  used  with  you, 

To  say  that  you  are  heedless  of  the  past: 

An  orphan  could  not  find  his  mother's  grave : 

Here's  neither  head  nor  foot-stone,  plate  of  brass. 

Cross-bones  nor  skull,  —  type  of  our  earthly  state 

Nor  emblem  of  our  hopes :  the  dead  man's  home 

Is  but  a  fellow  to  that  pasture-field. 
Priest    Why,  there,  Sir,  is  a  thought  that's  new  to  me  I 

The  stone-cutters,  'tis  true,  might  beg  their  bread 

If  every  English  church-yard  were  like  ours ; 

Yet  your  conclusion  wanders  from  the  truth : 
/  We  have  no  need  of  names  and  epitaphs ;   i 

W'^talk  about  the  dead  by  our  fire-sides. . ' 

And  then,  for  our  immortal  part,  we  want 

No  symbols.  Sir,  to  tell  us  that  plain  tale : 

The  thought  of  death  sits  easy  on  the  man 

Who  has  oeen  bom  and  dies  among  the  mountains. 
Leon.    Your  Dalesmen,  then,  do  in  each  other's  thoughts 

Possess  a  kind  of  second  life :  no  doubt 

You,  Sir,  could  help  me  to  the  history 

Of  half  these  graves  ? 
Priest,  For  eight-score  Winters  past. 

With  what  Fve  witness'd,  and  with  what  I've  heard. 

Perhaps  I  might ;  and,  on  a  Winter-evening, 

If  you  were  seated  at  my  chimney's  nook. 

By  turning  o'er  these  hillocks  one  by  one 

We  two  could  travel.  Sir,  through  a  strange  round ; 

Yet  all  in  the  broad  highway  of  the  world. 

Now  there's  a  grave, — your  foot  is  half  upon  it, — 

It  looks  iust  like  the  rest ;  and  yet  that  man 

Died  brolcen-hearted. 
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Leon.  'Tis  a  common  case. 

We'll  take  another :  who  is  he  that  lies 
Beneath  yon  ridge,  the  last  of  those  three  graves  ? 
It  touches  on  that  piece  of  native  rock 
Left  in  the  church-yard  wall. 

Priest.  That's  Walter  Ewbank : 

He  had  as  white  a  head  and  fresh  a  cheek 
As  ever  were  produced  by  youth  and  age 
Engendering  in  the  blood  of  hale  fourscore. 
Through  five  long  generations  had  the  heart 
Of  Walter's  forefathers  o'erflow'd  the  bounds 
Of  their  inheritance^  that  single  cottage^  — 
You  see  it  yonder, — and  those  few  green  fielda 
Thev  toil'd  and  wrought,  and  stilly  m)m  sire  to  0OII9 
Each  struggled,  and  each  yielded  as  before 
A  little,  —  yet  a  little ;  —  and  old  Walter, 
Thev  left  to  him  the  family  heart,  and  land 
With  other  burthens  than  the  crop  it  bore4 
Year  after  year  the  old  man  still  kept  up 
A  cheerful  mind,  and  buffeted  with  bond. 
Interest,  and  mortgages;  at  last  he  sank, 
And  went  into  his  grave  before  his  tima 
Poor  Walter !  whether  it  was  care  that  spurred  him 
God  only  knows,  but  to  the  very  last 
Ho  had  the  lightest  foot  in  Enncrdale : 
His  pace  was  never  that  of  an  old  man : 
I  almost  see  him  tripping  down  the  path 
With  his  two  grandsons  after  him :  —  but  you,      ♦ 
Unless  our  Landlord  be  your  host  to-night, 
Have  far  to  travel ;  and  on  these  rough  paths. 
Even  in  the  longest  day  of  midsummer,  — 

Leon.    But  those  two  Orphans ! 

Priest.  Orphans  1  —  Such  they  were, — 

Yet  not  while  Walter  lived :  for,  though  their  parents 
Lay  buried  side  by  side  as  now  they  lie. 
The  old  man  was  a  father  to  the  boys, 
Two  fathers  in  one  father :  and  if  tears, 
Shed  when  he  talk'd  of  them  where  they  wero  not, 
And  haun tings  from  th'  infirmity  of  love. 
Are  aught  of  what  makes  up  a  mother's  heart. 
This  old  Man,  in  the  day  of  his  old  age. 
Was  half  a  mother  to  them.  —  If  you  weep,  Sir, 
To  hear  a  stranger  talking  about  strangers. 
Heaven  bless  you  wlien  you  are  among  your  kindred  1 
Av,  —  you  may  turn  that  way,  —  it  is  a  gravo 
Which  will  bear  looking  at. 


leif  to  lioili  Ijy  reason  of  In,-*  -.v^o, 

ii  luoru  fonil,  familiar  ti'iidenn-^s; 

noliritlHtaiiiliii,i(  liiul  imiuh  \n\i;  fo  i.[iare, 

.1  ;U1  went  into  i;ut:h  other  a  iicaiis. 

ird,  the  elder  by  jost  eighteen  months, 

;vo  years  taller:    twas  a  joy  to  see, 

lar,  to  meet  them!    From  their  house  the  school 

tant  three  short  miles,  and  in  the  timo 

irm  and  thav,  vhen  every  water-course 

mbridged  stream,  such  as  you  may  have  noticed 

ing  our  roads  at  every  hnnared  steps, 

iwoln  into  a  noisy  rivulet, 

d  Leonard  then,  when  elder  boys  remaiu'd 

ime,  go  staggering  through  the  slippery  fords, 

ng  hia  brother  on  nis  bacK.     I've  seen  him, 

indy  days,  in  one  of  those  stray  brooks, 

sore  thmi  once  I've  seen  him,  mid-leg  deep, 

'  two  books  lying  both  on  a  dry  stone, 

.  the  hither  aide:  and  onc«  I  said, 

remember,  looking  round  these  rocks 

hills  on  which  we  all  of  us  were  bore, 

Qod  who  made  the  great  book  of  the  world 

d  ble«  such  piety,  — 

It  may  be.  then,  — ■ 
Never  did  worthier  lads  break  English  broad: 
mn  brightest  Sunday  Antumn  saw, 
all  its  mealy  clusters  of  ripe  nuts, 
1  never  keep  those  boys  away  from  church, 
mpt  them  to  on  hour  of  sabbath-brcoch. 
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A  Bible,  and  I'd  wa^er  house  and  field 
Tliat,  if  he  be  alive,  lie  has  it  yet. 

Leon.    It  seems,  these  Brothera  have  not  lived  to  be 
A  comfort  to  each  other,  — 

Priest.  That  they  might 

Live  to  such  end,  is  what  both  old  and  young 
In  this  our  valley  all  of  us  have  wished. 
And  what,  for  my  part,  I  have  often  pray'd : 
But  Leonard  — 

Leon.  Then  James  still  is  left  among  you  ? 

Priest.    ^Tis  of  the  elder  brother  I  am  speaking : 
They  liad  an  uncle;  —  he  wjxs  at  that  time 
A  thrivin|]f  man,  and  trafficked  on  the  seas: 
And,  but  for  that  same  uncle,  to  this  hour 
Leonard  had  never  handled  rope  or  shroud : 
For  the  boy  loved  the  life  which  we  lead  heix) ; 
And,  though  of  unripe  years,  a  stripling  only, 
His  soul  was  knit  to  this  his  native  soil. 
But,  as  I  said,  old  Walter  wtis  too  weak 
To  strive  with  such  a  torrent ;  when  he  died, 
Th'  estate  and  house  were  sold ;  and  all  their  sheep, 
A  pretty  flock,  and  which,  for  aught  I  know, 
Had  clothed  the  Ewbanks  for  a  thousand  years ;  — 
Well,  all  was  gone,  and  they  wei-e  destitute. 
And  Leonard,  chiefly  for  his  Brother's  sake, 
llesolved  to  try  his  fortune  on  the  seas. 
Twelve  years  are  past  since  we  had  tidings  from  him. 
If  there  were  one  among  us  who  had  heard 
That  Leonard  Ewbank  was  come  home  again, 
From  the  Great  Gavel,*  down  by  Leeza's  banks. 
And  down  the  Enna,'  far  as  Egremont, 
The  day  would  be  a  jovous  festival ; 
And  those  two  bells  of  ours,  which  there  you  see 
Hanging  in  the  open  air,  —  but,  0  good  Sir! 
This  is  sad  talk,  —  they'll  never  sound  for  him 
Living  or  dead.    When  last  we  heard  of  him. 
He  was  in  slavery  among  the  Moors 
Upon  the  Barbary  coast.    Twas  not  a  little 
That  would  bring  down  his  spirit ;  and  no  doubt. 
Before  it  ended  in  his  death,  the  Youth 
Was  sadly  cross'd.  —  Poor  Leonard  I  when  we  parted, 

6  Tho  Great  Gavel,  bo  caUod,  I  imagine,  fVom  its  resemblance  to  the  gable  en*l  flf 
a  house,  is  one  of  the  Iiigliest  of  Uio  CunibcrlHnd  mountains.  It  stands  at  the  bead 
Of  the  several  vales  of  Ennerdale,  Wastdale,  and  Bon*owdale. 

6  The  Lccza  is  a  river  which  flows  into  the  Lake  of  Ennenlale :  on  issuing  from 
the  Lake,  it  changes  its  name,  and  is  called  tho  End,  Eyne,  or  Euna.  It  SkUB  into 
the  Ma  a  little  below  Egremont. 
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>k  mo  by  the  hand,  and  said  to  me, 

he  should  grow  rich,  he  would  return, 
e  in  peace  upon  his  father's  land, 
ay  his  bones  among  us. 

If  that  day 
d  come,  ^twould  needs  be  a  glad  day  for  him; 
ould  himself,  no  doubt,  be  happy  then 
ly  that  should  meet  him,  — 

Happy!-  Sir,  — 
You  said  his  kindred  all  were  in  their  graves, 
that  he  had  one  Brother,  — 

That  is  but 
low-tale  of  sorrow.     From  his  youth 
?s,  thoudi  not  sickly,  yet  was  delicate; 
Leonard  being  always  by  his  side 
done  so  many  oflSces  about  him, 
,  though  he  was  not  of  a  timid  nature, 
jtill  the  spirit  of  a  mountain-boy 
m  was  somewhat  check'd;  and,  when  his  Brother 
^one  to  sea,  and  he  was  left  alone, 
little  colour  that  he  had  was  soon 
Q  from  his  cheek;  he  droop'd,  and  pined,  and  pined, — 

But  these  are  all  the  graves  of  full-grown  men! 
Ay,  Sir,  that  pass'd  away:  we  took  him  to  us; 
'as  the  child  of  all  the  dale;  he  lived 
e  months  with  one,  and  six  months  with  another; 
wanted  neither  food,  nor  clothes,  nor  love: 
many,  many  happy  days  were  his. 

whether  blithe  or  sad,  'tis  my  belief 
ibsent  Brother  still  was  at  his  heart. 

when  he  dwelt  beneath  our  roof,  we  found 
ractice  till  this  time  unknown  to  him) 

often,  rising  from  his  bed  at  night, 
a  his  sleep  would  walk  about,  and  sleeping 
ought  his  brother  Leonard. —  You  are  movedl 
ive  me.  Sir:  before  I  spoke  to  you, 
Iged  you  most  unkindly. 

But  this  Youth, 

did  he  die  at  last? 

One  sweet  May-morning, 
ill  be  twelve  years  since  when  Spring  returns,) 
ad  gone  forth  among  the  new-dropp'd  lambs, 
I  two  or  three  companions,  whom  their  course 
jcupation  led  from  height  to  height 
er  a  cloudless  Sun,  till  he  at  length 
mgh  weariness,  or,  haply,  to  indulge 
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ho  live  a  life  of  virtuous  decency, 

en  who  can  hear  the  Decalogue  and  feel 

0  self-reproach ;  who  of  the  moral  law 
stablish'd  in  the  land  where  they  abide 
re  strict  observers;  and  not  negligent 

1  acts  of  love  to  those  with  whom  they  dwell, 
beir  kindred,  and  the  children  of  their  bloodl 
raise  be  to  such,  and  to  their  slumbers  peace  I 
at  of  the  poor  man  ask,  the  abject  poor ; 

0,  and  demand  of  him,  if  there  be  here 

I  this  cold  abstinence  from  evil  deeds, 

nd  these  inevitable  charities, 

herewith  to  satisfy  the  human  soul? 

o !  man  is  dear  to  man ;  the  poorest  poor 

ong  for  some  moments  in  a  weary  life 

hen  they  can  know  and  feci  that  they  have  been^ 

hemselves,  the  fathers  and  the  dealcrs-out 

t  some  small  blessings ;  have  been  kind  to  such 

s  needed  kindness;  for  this  single  cause 

hat  we  have  all  of  us  one  human  heart. 

ich  pleasure  is  to  one  kind  Being  known, 

y  neighbour,  when  with  punctual  care,  each  week 

uly  as  Friday  comes,  though  press'd  herself 

y  her  own  wants,  she  from  her  store  of  meal 

ikes  one  unsparing  handful  for  the  scrip 

f  this  old  Mendicant,  and,  from  her  door 

eturning  with  exhilarated  heart, 

ts  by  her  fire,  and  builds  her  hope  in  Heaven. 

Then  let  him  pass,  a  blessing  on  his  head! 

nd  while,  in  that  vast  solitude  to  which 

he  tide  of  things  has  borne  him,  he  appears 

o  breathe  and  live  but  for  himself  alone, 

n blamed,  uninjured,  let  him  bear  about 

he  good  which  the  benignant  law  of  Ileaven 

!as  hung  around  him :  and,  while  life  is  his, 

bill  let  him  prompt  th'  unletter'd  villagers 

o  tender  offices  and  pensive  thoughts. 

hen  let  him  pass,  a  blessing  on  his  head! 

nd,  long  as  he  can  wander,  let  him  breathe 

he  freshness  of  the  valleys ;  let  his  blood 

tniggle  with  frosty  air  and  winter  snows ; 

nd  let  the  chartered  wind  that  sweeps  the  heath 

ieat  his  grey  locks  against  his  wither'd  face. 

leverence  the  hope  whose  vital  anxiousness 

rives  the  last  human  interest  to  his  heart. 

[ay  never  House,  misnamed  of  Lndustey, 
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Make  him  a  cajrtivol  for  that  pcnt-np  din, 
Tboso  lifc-cousuminf;  houd<Is  tliat  clog  the  ■ 
Be  his  the  iititunil  Bileiico  of  old  age ! 
Lot  him  be  free  of  iiKiiintain  suhtuilos ; 
And  huvc  tironiid  him,  whether  licard  or  not 
Tiio  pieusiint  melody  of  woodbind  birds. 
Few  lire  his  ])liwiiircfl:  if  his  cyoa  liavo  now 
Been  doom'd  bo  long  to  settle  upon  earth 
That  not  without  some  effort  they  behold 
The  eouutenauce  of  the  horizontal  Snn, 
Kising  or  setting,  let  the  light  at  least 
Fiud  a.  free  eutrancc  to  thcii'  languid  orbs. 
And  let  liiin,  ir/iere  and  a'lieii  he  will,  sit  do' 
Beneath  the  trees,  ur  on  a  grassy  bank 
Of  highway  side,  and  with  ihc  little  bii'ds 
Shai-c  his  clmneo-giithcr'd  meal;  and,  tinallj 
As  in  the  eye  of  Nature  ho  has  lived. 
So  in  the  oyc  of  Mature  let  him  die' 
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'Tin  not  for  the  unfeeling,  the  falsely  refined. 
The  squoamigli  in  taste,  and  the  nan'ow  of  mi 
And  the  EmiiU  critic  wielding  his  delicate  pen, 
That  I  sing  of  old  Adam,  the  pride  of  old  mei 

Ho  dwells  in  the  centre  of  London's  wide  Ton 
His  stuff  is  a  sceptre,  his  grey  hairs  a  crown; 
And  his  bright  eyes  look  brighter,  set  off  by  t1 
Of  the  nnfaded  roso  that  still  blooms  on  his  el 
'Mid  the  dews,  in  the  sunshine  of  morn,  — 'm 
Of  the  IJelds,  ho  collected  that  bloom,  when  a 
1  lat  couutenancc  there  fiishion'd,  which,  spit 
-inat  his  life  hath  received,  to  the  last  will  rci 

W  ti?"^'"  '^'^  '"'*'*'  '^"'^  '"^  house  far  and  near 
*"8  Lho  hoast  of  the  country  for  excellent  che 
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How  oft  have  I  heard  in  sweet  Tilsbury  Vale 

Of  the  silver-rimm'd  horn  whence  he  dealt  his  mild  alel 

Yet  Adam  was  far  as  the  farthest  from  ruin; 
His  fields  seem'd  to  know  what  their  Master  was  doing; 
And  turnips,  and  corn-land,  and  meadow,  and  lea. 
All  caught  the  infection,  —  as  generous  as  he. 

Yet  Adam  prized  little  the  feast  and  the  bowl, — 
The  fields  better  suited  the  ease  of  his  soul: 
lie  strajr'd  through  the  fields  like  an  indolent  wight, 
The  quiet  of  Nature  was  Adam's  delight,   (J 

For  Adam  was  simple  in  thought;  and  the  poor. 
Familiar  with  him,  made  an  inn  of  his  door: 
He  gave  them  the  best  that  he  had;  or,  to  say 
Wliut  less  may  mislead  you,  they  took  it  away. 

Thus  thirty  smooth  years  did  he  thrive  on  his  farm: 

The  Genius  of  plenty  preserved  him  from  harm: 

At  length,  what  to  most  is  a  season  of  sorrow, 

His  means  are  run  out,  —  he  must  beg,  or  must  borrow. 

To  the  neighbours  he  went, —  all  were  free  with  their  money. 
For  his  hive  had  so  long  been  replenished  with  honey. 
That  they  dreamt  not  of  dearth :  he  continued  his  rounds, 
Enock'd  here  and  knocked  there,  pounds  still  adding  to 
pounds. 

He  paid  what  he  could  with  his  ill-gotten  pelf. 
And  something,  it  might  be,  reserved  for  himself: 
Then,  (what  is  too  true,)  without  hinting  a  word, 
Tum'd  his  back  on  the  country,  and  off  like  a  bird. 

You  lift  up  your  eyes;  but  I  guess  that  you  frame 
A  judgment  too  harsh  of  the  sin  and  the  shame: 
In  him  it  was  scarcely  a  business  of  art. 
For  this  he  did  all  in  the  ease  of  his  heart. 

To  London  —  a  sad  emigration  I  ween  — 
With  his  grey  hairs  he  went  from  the  brook  and  the  green; 
And  there,  with  small  wealth  but  his  lo^s  and  his  hands. 
As  lonely  he  stood  as  a  crow  on  the  sands. 

All  trades,  as  need  was,  did  old  Adam  assume,  — 
Served  as  Bteble-boy,  errand-boy,  porter,  and  groom; 
But  Nature  is  gracious,  necessity  kind, 
And,  in  spite  of  the  shame  that  may  lurk  in  his  mind. 
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He  seems  ten  birthdays  younger,  is  green  and  is  siout; 
Twice  as  fast  as  before  does  his  blood  run  about; 
You  would  say  that  each  hair  of  his  beard  was  alive. 
And  his  fingei*8  are  busy  as  bees  in  a  hive. 

For  he's  not  like  an  Old  Man  that  leisurely  goes 
About  work  that  he  knows,  in  a  track  that  he  knows; 
But  often  his  mind  is  compell'd  to  demur, 
And  you  guess  that  the  more  then  his  body  must  stir. 

In  the  throng  of  the  town  like  a  stranger  is  he. 
Like  one  whose  own  country's  far  over  the  sea; 
And  Nature,  while  through  the  great  city  he  hies. 
Full  ten  times  a  day  takes  his  heart  by  surprise. 

This  gives  him  the  fancy  of  one  that  is  young. 
More  of  soul  in  his  face  than  of  words  on  his  tongue;  / 
Like  a  maiden  of  twenty  he  trembles  and  sighs. 
And  tears  of  liftcen  will  come  into  his  eyes. 

What's  a  tempest  to  him,  or  the  dry  parching  heats? 
Yet  he  watches  the  clouds  that  pass  over  the  streets; 
With  a  look  of  such  earnestness  often  will  stand. 
You  might  think  he'd  twelve  reapers  at  work  in  the  Strand.' 

Wliere  proud  Covcnt-garden,  in  desolate  hours 
Of  snow  and  hoar-frost,  spreads  her  fruits  and  her  flowers. 
Old  Adam  will  smile  at  the  pains  that  have  made 
Poor  Winter  look  fine  in  such  strange  masquerade. 

'Mid  coaches  and  chariots,  a  waggon  of  straw. 
Like  a  magnet,  the  heart  of  old  Adam  can  draw; 
With  a  thousand  soft  pictures  his  memory  will  teem,    ^' 
And  his  hearing  is  touch'd  with  the  sounds  of  a  dreanu' 

Up  the  Ilaymarkct-hill  he  oft  whistles  his  way. 
Thrusts  his  hands  iu  a  waggon,  and  smells  at  the  hay; 
He  thinks  of  the  fields  he  so  often  hath  mown, 
And  is  hajipy  as  if  the  rich  freiglit  were  his  own. 

But  chiefly  to  Smithfield  he  loves  to  repair,  — 
If  you  pass  by  at  morning,  you'll  meet  with  him  there. 
Tlie  breath  of  the  cows  you  may  see  him  inhale, 
And  his  heart  all  the  while  is  in  Tilsbury  Vale. 

Now  farewell,  old  Adam!  when  low  thou  art  laid. 
May  one  blade  of  grass  spring  up  over  thy  head; 

S   The  Strand  is  one  of  tlie  most  thronged  and  croirdod  Uioroughfiires  in  Londoii 
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:hat  thy  grave,  wheresoever  it  be, 

)  wind  sigh  through  the  leaves  of  a  tree.*   [18l3. 

E  EEVEEIE  OF  POOK  SUSAN. 

r  of  Wood-Street,  when  dayhght  appears, 
■ush  that  sings  loud,  it  has  sung  for  three  years: 
las  pass'd  by  the  spot,  and  has  heard 
e  of  morning  the  song  of  the  Bird. 

f  enchantment;  what  ails  her?    She  sees 
ascending,  a  vision  of  trees; 
les  of  vapour  through  Lothbury  glide, 
lows  on  through  the  vale  of  Cheapside. 

•es  she  views  in  the  midst  of  the  dale, 
she  so  often  has  tripp'd  with  her  pail; 
}  small  cottage,  a  nest  like  a  dove's,  / 
r  dwelling  on  Earth  that  she  loves. 

id  her  heart  is  in  Heaven:  but  they  fade, 

i  the  river,  the  hill  and  the  shade: 

wrill  not  flow,  and  the  hill  will  not  rise, 

>urs  have  all  pass'd  away  from  her  eyes!  |    [1797. 


THE  TWO   THIEVES: 

)R,   THE  LAST  STAGE  OF  AVARICE,* 

the  genius  of  Bewick  were  mine, 
11  which  he  learn'd  on  the  banks  of  the  Tynel 
ases  might  deal  with  me  just  as  they  chose, 

my  last  leave  both  of  verse  and  of  prose. 

vould  I  work  with  my  magical  hand! 
ig  and  books  should  bo  banish 'd  the  land: 
nger  and  thirst  and  such  troublesome  calls, 
>use  should  then  have  a  feast  on  its  walls. 

r  would  hang  his  wet  clothes  ou  a  chair; 

loke,  let  them  burn,  not  a  straw  would  he  care! 

THlsburu  Vale  is  a  charminff  counterpart  to  Poor  Susan^  with  the 

icacy  towanls  aberrations  from  the  strict  path  which  is  so  fine  in 

the  Boy  by  his  side,"  which  always  brings  water  into  my  eyes.— 

led  ft'om  the  lire,  as  I  was  in  the  habit  of  observing  when  a  boy  at 
.  Daniel  was  more  than  eighty  years  older  than  myself  when  he 
«pied,  under  my  notice.  No  book  could  have  so  early  taught  me 
iges  to  which  human  life  is  euljject;  and  while  looking  at  him  I 
o  myself,  "  We  may,  one  of  us,  1  or  the  happiest  of  my  pla^^nnates, 
more  the  object  of  pity  than  this  old  man,  this  hali-doatmg  pil* 
**«  Jffotes, 
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For  the  Prodigal  Son,  Josepli's  Dream  and  liis  sheayes, 
0,  what  would  they  be  to  my  tale  of  two  Thieves  ? 

The  One,  yet  unbreech'd,  is  not  three  birthdays  old. 
His  Grandsire  that  ago  more  than  thirty  times  told ; 
There  are  ninety  good  seasons  of  fair  and  foul  weather 
.  Between  them,  and  both  go  a-pilfering  together. 

With  chips  is  the  carpenter  strewing  his  floor? 
Is  a  cart-load  of  turf  at  an  old  woman's  door? 
Old  Daniel  his  hand  to  the  treasure  will  slide; 
And  his  Grandson's  as  busy  at  work  by  his  side. 

Old  Daniel  begins ;  he  stops  short,  and  his  eye. 
Through  the  lost  look  of  dotage,  is  cunning  and  sly; 
'Tis  a  look  which  at  this  time  is  hardly  his  own, 
But  tells  a  plain  tale  of  the  days  that  are  flown. 

He  once  had  a  heart  which  was  moved  by  the  wires 
Of  manifold  pleasures  and  many  desires: 
And  what  if  he  cherisird  his  purse?  'twas  no  more 
Than  treading  a  path  trod  by  thousands  before. 

'Twas  a  path  trod  by  thousands ;  but  Daniel  is  one 
Who  went  something  further  than  others  have  gone; 
And  now  with  old  Daniel  you  see  how  it  fares ; 
You  see  to  what  end  he  has  brought  his  grey  hairs. 

The  pair  sally  forth  hand  in  hand :  ere  the  Sun 
Has  peer- d  o  cr  the  beeches,  their  work  is  begun : 
And  yet,  into  whatever  sin  they  may  fall, 
This  child  but  half  knows  it,  and  that  not  at  all. 

They  hunt  through  the  streets  with  deliberate  tread. 
And  each,  in  his  turn,  becomes  leader  or  led ; 
And,  wherever  they  carry  their  plots  and  their  wiles. 
Every  face  in  the  village  is  dimi)led  with  smiles. 

Neither  check'd  by  the  rich  nor  the  needy  they  roam; 
For  the  grey-headed  Sire  has  a  daughter  at  home. 
Who  will  gladly  repair  all  the  damage  that's  done ; 
And  three,  were  it  ask'd,  would  be  render'd  for  one. 

Old  Man,  whom  so  oft  I  with  pity  have  eyed, 

I  love  thee,  and  love  the  sweet  Boy  at  thy  side : 

Long  yet  may- st  thou  live !  for  a  teacher  we  see 

That  lifts  up  the  veil  of  our  nature  in  thee.  [1800 
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^POWEK  OF  MUSIC. 

is!  an  Orpheus!  Yes,  Faith  may  grow  bold, 
;o  herself  all  the  wonders  of  old ;  — 
tatcly  Pantheon  you'll  meet  with  the  same, 
et  that  from  Oxford  hath  borrowed  its  name. 

L  is  there ;  and  he  works  on  the  crowd, 
hem  with  harmony  merry  and  loud ; 
bh  his  power  all  their  hearts  to  the  brim,  — 
.  over  heard  like  his  fiddle  and  him? 

ager  assembly !  what  an  empire  is  this  I 
have  life,  and  the  hungry  have  bliss ; 
ler  is  cheer'd,  and  the  anxious  have  rest ; 
lilt-burthen'd  soul  is  no  longer  opprest. 

on  brightens  round  her  the  clouds  of  the  night, 
ere  he  stands,  is  a  centre  of  light ; 
)n  the  face,  there,  of  dusky-brow'd  Jack, 
ile-visagcd  Baker's,  with  basket  on  back. 

d-bound  'Prentice  was  passing  in  haste, — 
«r!  he's  caught,  and  his  time  runs  to  waste; 
man  is  stopp  d,  though  ho  stops  on  the  fret ; 
alf-breathless  Lamplighter,  he's  in  the  net  I 

p  sits  down  on  the  weight  which  he  bore; 
urith  her  barrow  wheels  hither  her  store ;  — 
jould  be  here  he  might  pilfer  at  ease ; 
18  Musician,  'tis  all  that  she  sees! 

back'd  bv  the  wall ;  —  ho  abates  not  his  din ; 
ires  him  vigour,  with  boons  dropping  in, 
old  and  the  young,  from  the  poorest;  and  there  I 
snnied  Boy  has  his  penny  to  spare. 

B  the  hearers,  and  proud  be  the  hand 

isaro  it  spreads  through  so  tliankful  a  band; 

for  him,  blind  as  he  is!  —  all  the  while 

!ak,  'tis  to  praise,  and  they  praise  with  a  smile. 

tfan,  a  giant  in  bulk  and  in  heidit, 
lb  of  his  body  is  free  from  delight ; 
5p  himself  still,  if  he  would  ?  0,  not  he! 
stirs  in  him  like  wind  through  a  tree. 

Cripple  who  leans  on  his  crutch;  like  a  tower 
has  lean'd  forward,  leans  hour  after  hour !  — 
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That  Mother,  whose  spirit  in  fetters  is  boimdy 
While  she  dandles  the  Babe  in  her  arms  to  the  sound. 

Now,  coaches  and  chariots!  roar  on  like  a  stream ; 
Here  are  twenty  souls  happy  as  souls  in  a  dream : 
They  are  deaf  to  your  murmurs,  —  they  care  not  for  you, 
Nor  what  ye  are  flying,  nor  what  ye  pursue !  [1806 


MISCELLANEOUS  SONNETS. 

Nuns  fret  not  at  their  convent's  narrow  room; 

And  hermits  are  contented  with  their  cells; 

And  students  with  their  pensive  citadels; 

Maids  at  the  wheel,  the  weaver  at  his  loom. 

Sit  blithe  and  happy ;  bees  that  soar  for  bloom. 

High  as  the  highest  Peak  of  Furness-fells,* 

Will  murmur  by  the  hour  in  foxglove  bells : 

In  truth,  the  prison  unto  which  we  doom 

Ourselves  no  prison  is :  and  hence  to  me, 

In  sundry  moods,  'twas  pastime  to  be  bound 

Within  the  Sonnet's  scanty  plot  of  ground; 

Pleased  if  some  Souls,  (for  such  there  needs  mast  be,) 

Who've  felt  the  weight  of  too  much  liberty, 

Should  find  brief  solace  there,  as  I  have  found. 

ADMONITION. 

Well  mayst  thou  halt,  and  gaze  with  brightening  eye! 
The  lovely  Cottage  in  the  guardian  nook 
Hath  stirr'd  thee  deeply;  with  its  own  dear  brook. 
Its  own  small  pasture,  almost  its  own  sky. 
But  covet  not  tli'  Abode :  forbear  to  sigh. 
As  many  do,  repining  while  they  look; 
Intruders,  who  would  tear  from  Nature's  book 
This  precious  leaf,  with  harsh  impiety. 
Think  what  the  Home  must  be  if  it  were  thine, 
Even  thine,  though  few  thy  wants!  Roof,  window,-  door, 
]The  very  flowers  are  sacred  to  the  Poor, 
The  roses  to  the  porch  which  they  entwine : 
Yea,  all  that  now  enchants  thee,  u'om  the  dp,y^^^,  ■  " 
On  which  it  should  be  touch 'd,  would  melt  away. 

*'  Beloved  Vale  ! "  I  said,  "  when  I  shall  con 
Those  many  records  of  my  childish  years, 

6   F«U  \a  a  proTincial  term  for  a  barren  or  a  stony  hilJU 
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Bcmembrance  of  myself  and  of  my  peers 
Will  press  me  down :  to  think  of  what  is  gone/ 
Will  be  an  awful  thought,  if  life  have  one."     ' 
But,  when  into  the  Vde  I  came,  no  fears 
Distressed  me ;  from  mine  eyes  escaped  no  tears; 
Deep  thought,  or  dread  remembrance,  had  I  none. 
By  doubts  and  thousand  petty  fancies  crost         ' 
I  stood,  of  simple  shame  the  blushing  Thrall ; 
So  narrow  seem'd  the  brooks,  the  fields  so  small  I 
A  Juggler's  balls  old  Time  about  him  toss'd ; 
I  look'd,  I  stared,  I  smiled,  I  laugh 'd ;  and  all 
The  weight  of  sadness  was  in  wonder  lost. 

1801. 

Pelion'  and  Ossa  flourish  side  by  side. 

Together  in  inmiortal  books  enroU'd : 

His  ancient  dower  Olympus  hath  not  sold  ; 

And  that  inspiring  Hill,  which  "  did  divide 

Into  two  ample  horns  his  forehead  wide,"  ^ 

Shines  with  poetic  radiance  as  of  old ; 

While  not  an  English  Mountain  we  behold 

By  the  celestial  Muses  glorified. 

Tcet  round  our  sea-girt  shore  they  rise  in  crowds: 

What  was  the  great  Parnassus'  self  to  Thee,  t 

Mount  Skiddaw?    In  his  natural  sovereignty 

Our  British  Hill  is  nobler  far :  he  shrouds 

His  double  front  among  Atlantic  clouds. 

And  poors  forth  streams  more  sweet  than  Castaly.* 


TffERE  is  a  little  unpretending  Kill 

Of  limpid  water,  humbler  far  than  aught 

That  ever  among  Men  or  Naiads  sought 

Notice  or  name!  —  It  quivers  down  the  hill, 

Furrowing  its  shallow  way  with  dubious  will ; 

Yet  to  my  mind  this  scanty  Stream  is  brought 

Oftener  than  Ganges  or  the  Nile ;  a  thought 

Of  private  recollection  sweet  and  still  I 

Months  perish  with  their  moons ;  year  treads  on  year ; 

But,  faithful  Emma,  thou  with  me  canst  say 

That,  while  ten  thousand  pleasures  disappear, 

And  flies  their  memory  fast  almost  as  they ; 

r  AHoding  to  Mount  Parnassus,  which  throws  up  two  peaks  to  a  conspicuous 
ight,  andheDce  is  often  described  by  the  poets  as  double-licadod.    It  was  one  of 
BebiefseatsofAjmUo  and  the  Muses. 
I   Oiirtff/ifl,  a  celeoiated  fountain  on  Mount  Parnassus,  sacred  to  ApoUo  and  the 


I 
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Th'  immortal  Spirit  of  one  happy  day 
Lingers  beside  that  Rill,  in  vision  clear.* 


Her  only  pilot  the  soft  breeze,  the  boat 

Lingers,  but  Fancy  is  well  satisfied ; 

With  keen-eyed  Hope,  with  Memory  at  her  side, 

And  the  glad  Muse  at  liberty  to  note 

All  that  to  each  is  precious,  as  wo  float 

Gently  along ;  regardless  who  shall  chide 

If  the  heavens  smile,  and  leave  us  free  to  glide, 

Happy  Associates  breathing  air  remote 

From  trivial  cares.     But,  Fancy  and  the  Muse, 

Why  have  I  crowded  this  small  bark  with  you 

And  others  of  your  kind,  ideal  crew ! 

While  here  sits  One  whose  brightness  owes  its  hues 

To  flesh  and  blood;  no  Goddess  from  above,    •.  ^    _    /  ^ 

No  fleeting  Spirit,  but  my  own  true  Love  ?s  JuU<-^  ^^-^  ^'•^**' 


"  Why,  Minstrel,  these  untuneful  murmurings. 
Dull,  flagging  notes  that  with  each  other  jar?'' 
"  Think,  gentle  Lady,  of  a  Harp  so  far 
From  its  own  country,  and  forgive  the  strings, ** 
A  simylo  answer!  but  even  so  forth  springs, 

*  From  the  Castalian  fountain  of  the  heart, 
The  Poetry  of  Life,  and  all  that  Art 
Divine  of  words  quickening  insensate  things. 
From  the  submissive  necks  of  guiltless  men 
Strctch'd  on  the  block,  the  glittering  axe  recoils; 

I    /Sun,  Moon,  and  stars,  all  struggle  in  the  toils 

•  (^Of  mortal  sympathyj  what  wonder,  then, 

That  the  poor  Harp  distemper'd  music  yields 
To  its  sad  Lord,  far  from  his  native  fields? 

TO  SLEEP. 

0  GENTLE  Sleep!  do  they  belong  to  thee, 
These  twinklings  of  oblivion?    Thou  dost  love 
To  sit  in  meekness,  like  the  brooding  Dove, 
A  captive  never  wishing  to  be  free. 
This  tiresome  night,  0  Sleep,  thou  art  to  me 
A  Fly,  that  up  and  down  himself  doth  shove 
Upon  a  fretful  rivulet,  now  above 

©  This  Rill  trickles  c^o^vn  the  hill-sitle  into  "Windermere,  near  Lowwood.  My 
■istcr  antl  I,  on  our  flrst  viflit  together  to  tills  part  of  the  conntry,  walked  ft*oni  Ken- 
dal^niid  we  restted  ourselves  by  the  side  of  the  lake  whei-e  the  streamlet  Dills  into 
it.  This  sonnet  was  written  some  years  after,  in  recollection  of  that  most  happy  day 
■ad  hour.  —  Frwih  the  Author's  Notes, 
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Now  on  tlie  water  vex'd  with  mockery. 
I  have  no  pain  that  calls  for  patience,  no;    ' 
llence  am  I  cross  and  peevish  as  a  child: 
Am  pleased  by  fits- to  have  thee  for  my  foe. 
Yet  ever  willing  to  be  reconciled: 

0  gentle  Creature!  do  not  use  me  so, 

But  once  and  deeply  let  mo  be  beguiled.  .  j , 

Fond  words  have  oft  been  spoken  to  Ihee,  Sleep,   j^t:z^^i^^^/ 

And  thou  hast  had  thy  store  of  tenderest  names;  / 

The  very  sweetest.  Fancy  culls  or  frames,  / 

AVhen  thankfulness  of  heart  is  strong  and  deep. 

Dear  Bosom-child  we  call  thee,  that  dost  steep 

In  rich  reward  all  suffering;  Balm  that  tames 

All  anguish;  Saint  that  evil  thoughts  and  aims 

Takest  away,  and  into  souls  dost  creep. 

Like  to  a  breeze  from  Heaven.     Shall  I  alone, 

1  surely  not  a  man  ungently  made, 

Call  thee  worst  Tyrant  by  which  Flesh  is  crost? 
Perverse,  self-will  d  to  own  and  to  disown, 
Merc  slave  of  them  who  never  for  thee  pray'd^ 
Still  last  to  come  where  thou  .art  wanted  moscl  \ 
\  ^ 

A  FLOCK  of  sheep  that  leisureljr  pass  by,  -  c.  *//  y,     ^^ 

One  after  one;  the  sound  of  rain,  and  bees 

Murmuring;  the  fall  of  rivers,  winds  and  seas, 

Smooth  fields,  white  sheets  of  water,  and  pure  sky; 

I've  thought  of  all  by  turns,  and  yet  do  lie 

Sleepless;  and  soon  the  small  birds'  melodies 
X  Must  hear,  first  utter'd  from  my  orchard  trees; 
^      And  the  first  cuckooes  melancholy  cry. 

Even  thus  last  night,  and  two  nights  more,  I  lay. 

And  could  not  win  thee.  Sleep,  by  any  stealth : 

So  do  not  let  me  wear  to-night  away: 

Without  Thee  what  is  all  the  mornmg's  wealth? 

Come,  blessed  barrier  between  day  and  day,  ? 

Dear  mother  of  fresh  thoughts  and  joyous  health!  |i 

IVBITTEN  UPON  A  BLANK  LEAF  IN  "THE  COMPLETE  ANQLSB.''  ^      •'' 

While  flowing  rivers  yield  a  blameless  sport,  '^^-^  y/^7  i^^  h 
Shall  live  the  name  of  Walton:  Sage  benign!     ^^  '*'*  T     P 
Whose  pen,  the  mysteries  of  the  rod  and  Ime 
Unfolding,  did  not  fruitlessly  exhort 
To  reverend  watching  of  each  still  report 
iThat'Natare  attars  uom  her  rural  shrine. 
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Meek,  nobly  versed  in  simple  discipline, 

He  found  the  longest  summer  day  too  short. 

To  his  loved  pastime  given  by  sedgy  Lee, 

Or  down  the  tempting  maze  of  Shawford  brook. 

Fairer  than  life  itself,  in  this  sweet  Book, 

The  cowslip-bank  and  shady  willow^-tree; 

And  the  fresh  meads,  —  where  flow'd,  from  every  nook 

Of  his  full  bosom,  gladsome  Piety! 


In  my  mind's  eye  a  Temple,  like  a  cloud 

Slowly  surmounting  some  invidious  hill, 

Eose  out  of  darkness:  the  bright  work  stood  still; 

And  might  of  its  own  beauty  have  been  proud. 

But  it  was  fashion'd  and  to  God  was  vow'd 

By  virtues  that  diffused,  in  every  part, 

Spirit  divine  through  forms  of  human  art: 

Faith  had  her  arch,  —  her  arch,  when  winds  blow  loud. 

Into  the  consciousness  of  safety  thriird; 

And  Love  her  towers  of  dread  foundation  laid 

Under  the  grave  of  things;  Hope  had  her  spire 

Star-high,  and  pointing  still  to  something  higher: 

Trembling  I  gazed,  but  heard  a  voice,  — it  said, 

**nell-gates  are  powerless  Phantoms  when  we  build.*' 

COMPOSED    IN    ONE  OF    THE  VALLEYS  OF  WESTMORBLAKD,  OH 

EASTER  SUNDAY, 

With  each  recurrence  of  this  glorious  mom 
That  saw  the  Saviour  in  his  human  frame 
Rise  from  the  dead,  erewhile  the  Cottage-dame 
Put  on  fresh  raiment,  till  that  hour  unworn: 
Domestic  hands  the  liome-bred  wool  had  shorn; 
And  she  who  s])au  it  eull'd  the  daintiest  fleece. 
In  thoughtful  reverence  to  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
Whose  temples  bled  beneath  the  platted  thorn. 
A  blest  estate  when  piety  sublime 
These  humble  props  disdain'd  not!  0  green  dales! 
Sad  may  /be  who  heard  your  sabbath  chime 
When  Art's  abused  inventions  were  unknown ; 
Kind  Nature's  various  wealth  was  all  your  own; 
And  benefits  were  weigh'd  in  Reason's  scales  1 

DECAY   OF  riETY. 

Oft  have  I  seen,  ere  Time  had  plough'd  my  cheek, 
Matrons  and  Sires  —  who,  punctual  to  the  call 
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Of  tlicir  loved  Church,  on  fast  or  festival 

Through  the  long  year  the  House  of  Prayer  would  soek: 

By  Christmas  snows,  by  visitation  bleak 

Of  Easter  winds,  unscared,  from  hut  or  hall 

They  came  to  lowly  bench  or  sculptured  stall. 

But  with  one  fervour  of  devotion  meek. 

I  see  the  places  where  they  once  were  known, 

And  ask,  surrounded  even  by  kneeling  croVds, 

Is  ancient  Piety  for  ever  flown  ? 

Alas!  even  then  they  seem'd  like  fleecy  clouds 

That,  struggling  through  the  western  sky,  have  won 

Their  pensive  light  from  a  departed  Sun. 

OHFOSED    OK    THE  EVE  OF  THE  MARRIAGE  OP  A  FRIEKD  M 

THE  VALE  OF  GRASMERE,   1812. 

"What  need  of  clamorous  bells,  or  ribands  gav. 

These  humble  nuptials  to  proclaim  or  grace  t 

Angels  of  love,  look  down  upon  the  place ; 

Shed  on  the  chosen  vale  a  sun-bright  day ! 

Yet  no  proud  gladness  would  the  J3ride  display 

Even  for  such  promise  :  —  serious  is  her  face, 

Modest  her  mien ;  and  she,  whose  thoughts  keep  pace 

With  gentleness,  in  that  becoming  way 

Will  thank  you.     Faultless  does  tlie  Maid  appear; 

No  disproportion  in  her  soul,  no  strife : 

But,  when  the  closer  view  of  wedded  life 

Hath  shown  that  nothing  human  can  be  clear 

From  frailty,  for  that  insight  may  the  Wife 

To  her  indulgent  Lord  become  more  dear.     .  ^. ,  / .  /.'  • 


/ 


J,  •....■  '"-J '-I, 

FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  MICHAEL  ANGELO.   \\ 


.  >• 


[[Yes  \  hope  may  with  my  strong  desire  keep  pace, 

VAnd  I  be  undeludcd,  unbetray  d ; 
For  if  of  our  affections  none  find  grace 
In  sight  of  Heaven,  then  wherefore  hath  God  made 
The  world  which  we  inhabit  ?    Better  plea 
I»ve  cannot  have,  than  that  in  loving  thee 
Glory  to  that  eternal  Pjeapo  is  paid,       -    • 
Who  such  divinity  to  thee  imparts 
As  hallows  and  makes  pure  all  gentle  hearts.  . 
His  hope  is  treacherous  only  whose  love  dies  / 
With  b^inty,  which  is  varying  every  hour;     / 
But,  in  chaste  hearts  uninfluenced  by  the  power 
Of  outward  change,  there  blooms  a  deathless  flower. 
That  breathes  on  Earth  tlio  air  of  Paradise. 
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.  .J    *    ',*■   V- 


Dear  Child !  dear  Girl !  that  walkest  with  me  here^ 
If  thou  appear  untouched  by  solemn  thought, 
Thy  nature  is  not  therefore  less  divine : 
Thou  liest  in  Abraham's  bosom  all  the  year; 
And  worshipp'st  at  the  Temple's  inner  shrine, 
God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not. 


> 


The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and  soon, 
'V         Getting  and  spending,  we  lajr  waste  our  powers: 
^\!\      Little  we  see  m  Nature  that  is  ours; 

We've  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon! 

This  Sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  Moon ; 

The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 
>s>'  And  are  up-gather'd  now  like  sleeping  flowers; 

For  this,  for  every  thing,  we're  out  of  tune; 

It  moves  us  not.  — Great  God!  I'd  rather  bo 

A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn, 
"\  So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea. 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn; 

Have  siglit  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea; 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreath(id  horn. 


A  VOLANT  Tribe  of  Bards  on  earth  are  found, 
Who,  while  the  flattering  Zephyrs  round  them  play, 
.  On  "^oignes  of  vantage     hang  their  nests  of  clay; 
How  quickly  from  that  aery  hold  unbound. 
Dust  for  oblivion!    To  the  solid  ground 
Of  Nature  trusts  the  Mind  that  builds  for  aye; 
Convinced  that  there,  thei^e  only,  she  can  lay 
Secure  foundations.     As  the  year  runs  round. 
Apart  she  toils  within  the  chosen  ring; 
While  the  stars  shine,  or  while  day's  purple  eye 
Is  gently  closing  with  the  flowers  of  Spring; 
Where  even  the  motion  of  an  Angel's  wing 
Would  interrupt  th'  intense  tranquillity 
Of  silent  hills,  and  more  than  silent  sky. 


**  Weak  is  the  will  of  Man,  his  judgment  blind; 

Remembrance  persecutes,  and  hope  betrays; 

Heavy  is  woo;  and  joy,  for  human-kind, 

A  mournful  thing,  so  transient  is  the  blaze!'* 

Thus  might  he  i)aint  our  lot  of  mortal  days 

Who  wants  the  glorious  faculty  assigned 

To  elevate  the  more-than-reiisoning  Mind^ 
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And  colour  life's  dark  cloud  with  orient  rays. 

Imagination  is  that  sacred  power. 

Imagination  lofty  and  refined: 

'Tis  hers  to  pluck  the'^maran thine  flower   /.  .  '    •    '  - 

Of  Faith,  and  round  the  Sufferer's  temples  bind 

Wreaths  that  endure  affliction's  heaviest  shower. 

And  do  not  shrink  from  sorrow's  keenest  wind. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  R AISLE Y   CALVERT.* 

Calvert,  it  must  not  be  unheard  by  them 
Who  may  respect  my  name,  that  I  to  thee 
Owed  many  years  oi  early  liberty. 
This  care  was  thine  when  sickness  did  condenm 
Thy  youth  to  hopeless  wasting,  root  and  stem, — 
That  I,  if  frugal  and  severe,  might  stray 
Where'er  I  liked;  and  finally  array 
My  temples  with  the  Muse's  diadem. 
Hence,  if  in  freedom  I  have  loved  the  truth; 
If  there  be  aught  of  pure,  or  good,  or  great. 
In  my  past  veree;  or  shall  be,  in  the  lays 
Of  higher  mood  which  now  I  meditate;  — 
It  gladdens  me,  0  worthy,  short-lived  Youth! 
To  think  how  much  of  this  will  be  thy  praise. 


\ 


\ 


Scorn  not  the  Sonnet;  Critic,  you  have  frowned. 

Mindless  of  its  just  honours:  with  this  kfiy 

Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart;  the  melody 

Of  this  small  lulfi  gave  ease  to  Petrarch's  wound; 

A  thousand  times  this  pipe  did  Tasso  sound;  ^      ^ 

With  itiDamoens  soothed  an  exile's  grief:  '♦V  /'''*     •^"  '■    \   . 

The  Sonnet  glittered  a  gay  myrtle  leaf  /?-*-/  > .     .   '  ^  '     / 

Amid  the  cypress  with  wnich  Dante  crown'd 

His  visionary  brow:  a  glow-worm  lamp, 

It  cheer'd  mild  Spenser,  call'd  fromTaery-land 

To  struggle  through  dark  ways ;  and,  when  a  damp 

Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 

The  Thing  became  a  trijjBpct;  whence  he  blew 

Soul-animating  strains, —  alas,  too  few! 

How  sweet  it  is,  when  mother  Fancy  rocks 
The  wayward  brain,  to  saunter  through  a  wood! 

t  This  Toang  man  died  of  consumption,  in  Januan',  1705.  Durinfir  liis  oickness  IM 
was  attenocd  some  time  by  Wordsworth,  and  in  his  will  boqueuthod  to  the  poet  nine 
Irandred  pminde.  This  happily  rescued  the  poet  from  the  ucccHsitY  of  earning  his 
bread  by  wiitiDg  fbr  the  newspapers.  The  l)cquost  was  made  entirely  A'oin  confl- 
deiiee,  on  the  €um<n*M  part,  that  Wordsworth  had  powers  and  attainments  which 
Bight  be  of  oae  to  mannnd. 
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An  old  place,  full  of  many  a  lovely  brood. 

Tall  trees,  green  arbours,  and  ground-flowers  in  flocks; 

And  wild  rose  tip-toe  upon  hawthoni  stocks. 

Like  a  bold  Girl,  who  plays  her  agile  pranks 

At  Wakes  and  Fairs  with  wandering  Mountebanks, — 

When  she  stands  cresting  the  Clown's  head,  and  mocks 

The  crowd  beneath  her.     Verily  I  think. 

Such  place  to  me  is  sometimes  like  a  dream 

Or  map  of  the  whole  world:  thoughts,  link  by  link. 

Enter  through  ears  and  eyesight,  with  such  gleam 

Of  all  things,  that  at  last  in  fear  I  shrink. 

And  leap  at  once  from  the  delicious  stream. 

ou*  /   •■ — 

1^'      Tranquillity!  the  sovereign  aim  wert  thou 
In  hcatheir  schools  of  philosophic  lore; 
Heart-stricken  by  stern  destiny  of  yore 
The  Tragic  Muse  thee  served  with  thoughtful  vow; 
And  what  of  hope  Elysium  could  allow 
AVas  fondly  seized  by  Sculpture,  to  restore 
Peace  to  the  mourner.     But  when  He  who  wore 
The  crown  of  thorns  around  His  bleeding  brow 
Warm'd  our  sad  being  with  celestial  light. 
Then  Arts  which  still  had  drawn  a  softening  grace 
From  shadowy  fountains  of  the  Infinite, 
Communed  with  that  Idea  face  to  face; 
And  move  around  it  now,  as  planets  run 
Each  in  its  orbit  round  the  central  Sun. 


Fair  Prime  of  life!  were  it  enough  to  gild 

With  ready  sunbeams  every  straggling  shower; 

And,  if  an  unexpected  cloud  should  lour. 

Swiftly  thereon  a  minbow  arch  to  build 

For  Fancy's  errands, —  then,  from  fields  half-till'd 

Gathering  green  weeds  to  mix  with  poppy  flower. 

Thee  might  thy  Minions  crown,  and  chant  thy  power, 

Unpitied  by  the  wise,  all  censure  still'd. 

Ah!  show  that  worthier  honours  are  thy  due: 

Fair  Prime  of  life,  arouse  the  deeper  heart; 

Confirm  the  Spirit  glorying  to  pursue 

Some  path  of  steep  ascent  and  lofty  aim; 

And,  if  there  bo  a  joy  that  slights  the  claim 

Of  grateful  memory,  bid  that  joy  depart.*  . 

4  Suggested  by  observation  of  the  way  in  which  a  young  firiend.  whom  I  do  not 
choose  to  nnrocy  misFpcnt  his  time  and  misapplied  his  talents.  lie  took  aftcrwarda 
a  better  eoursc,  and  l)ecame  a  uscAil  member  of  society,  respected,  I  beUere*  whet' 
ever  he  has  been  known. — The  AuUtor't  lfoU», 
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BETIBEMENT. 

If  the  whole  weight  of  what  we  think  and  feel. 

Save  only  far  as  thought  and  feeling  blend 

With  action,  were  as  nothing,  patriot  Friend, 

From  thy  remonstrance  would  be  no  appeal: 

But  to  promote  and  fortify  the  weal 

Of  our  own  Being  is  her  paramount  end; 

A  truth  which  they  alone  shall  comprehend 

Who  shun  the  mischief  which  they  cannot  heaL 

Peace  in  these  feverish  times  is  sovereign  bliss: 

Here,  with  no  thirst  but  what  the  stream  can  slake. 

And  startled  only  by  the  rustling  brake, 

Cool  air  I  breathe;  while  th'  unincumbered  Mind, 

By  some  weak  aims  at  services  assign'd 

To  gentle  Natures,  thanks  not  Heaven  amiss. 

Not  Love,  nor  War,  nor  the  tumultuous  swell 
Of  civil  conflict,  nor  the  wrecks  of  change, 
Nor  Duty  struggling  with  afflictions  strange, — 
Not  these  cUofie  inspire  the  tuneful  shell; 
But  where  untroubled  peace  and  concord  dwell. 
There  also  is  the  Muse  not  loth  to  range, 
Watching  the  twilight  smoke  of  cot  or  grange. 
Skyward  ascending  from  a  woody  dell. 
Meek  aspirations  please  her,  lone  endeavour. 
And  sage  content,  and  placid  melancholy; 
She  loves  to  gaze  upon  a  crystal  river, — 
^Diaphanous  because  it  travels  slowly;    \  ?-'     -  -  - '  *  * 


i^      V     *     ^ 


^  Soft  is  the  music  that  would  charm  for  ever;    [ 
[(The  flower  of  sweetest  smell  is  shy  and  lowly.  Ii' 

COMPOSED  AFTER  A  JOUBKEY  ACROSS  THE  HAHBLETOK  HILLS^ 

YORKSHIRE.  ,.  - 

Dark  and  more  dark  the  shades  of  evening  fell; 
The  wish'd-for  point  was  reached, — but  at  an  hour 
When  little  could  be  gain'd  from  that  rich  dower 
Of  prospect  whereof  many  thousands  tell. 
Yet  did  the  glowing  West  with  marvellous  power 
Salute  us;  there  stood  Indian  citadel. 
Temple  of  Greece,  and  minster  with  its  tower 
Substantially  express'd,  —  a  place  for  bell 
Or  clock  to  toll  from!    Many  a  tempting  isle, 
With  groves  that  never  were  imagined,  lay 
'Mid  seas  how  steadfast!  objects  all  for  th'  eye 
Of  silent  rapture;  but  we  felt  the  while 
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And  shrubs,^ — to  hang  npon  the  wann  alooye 
And  sheltering  wall ;  and  still,  as  Fancy  wove 
The  dream,  to  time  and  Nature's  blended  powers 
I  gave  this  paradise  for  winter  hours, — 
A  labyrinth,  Ladyl  which  your  feet  shall  rove, 
Yesl  when  the  sun  of  life  more  feebly  shines. 
Becoming  thoughts,  I  trust,  of  solemn  ^loom 
Or  of  high  gladness  you  shall  hither  bnn^ ; 
And  these  perennial  bowers  and  murmuring  pines 
Be  ^acious  as  the  music  and  the  bloom 
Ana  all  the  mighty  ravishment  of  Spring. 


There  is  a  pleasure  in  poetic  pains 

Which  only  Poets  knowj—twss  rightly  said: 

Whom  could  the  Muses  else  allure  to  tread 

Their  smoothest  paths,  to  wear  their  lightest  chains? 

When  happiest  Fancy  has  inspired  the  strains, 

/How  oft  the  malice  of  one  luckless  word 

'Pursues  th'  Enthusiast  to  the  social  board. 

Haunts  him  belated  on  the  silent  plains  I 

Yet  he  repines  not,  if  his  thought  stand  clear. 

At  last,  of  hindrance  and  obscurity, 

Fresh  as  the  star  that  crowns  the  brow  of  mom; 

Bright,  speckless,  as  a  softly-moulded  tear 

The  moment  it  has  left  the  virgin's  eye. 

Or  rain-drop  lingering  on  the  pointed,  thorn. 


The  Shepherd,  looking  eastward,  softly  said, 
"Bright  IS  thy  veil,  0  Moon,  as  thou  art  bright!'* 
Forthwith  that  little  cloud,  in  ether  spread 
And  penetrated  all  with  tender  light. 
She  cast  away,  and  show'd  her  fulgent  head 
Uncover'd;  dazzling  the  Beholder^  Bight, 
As  if  to  vindicate  her  beauty's  right. 
Her  beauty  thoughtlessly  disparaged. 
Meanwhile  that  veil,  removed  or  thrown  aside^ 
Went  floating  from  her,  darkening  as  it  went; 
And  a  huge  mass,  to  bury  or  to  hide, 
Approach'd  this  glory  of  the  firmament; 
Who  meekly  yields,  and  is  obscured, — content 
With  one  calm  triumph  of  a  modest  pride. 


When  haughty  expectations  prostrate  lie. 
And  grandeur  crouches  like  a  guilty  things 


^  -i 
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Oft  shall  the  lowly  weak,  till  nature  bring 

Mature  release,  in  fair  society 

Surviye,  and  Fortune^s  utmost  anger  try; 

Like  these  frail  snow-drops  that  together  icling. 

And  nod  their  helmets,  smitten  by  the  wing 

Of  many  a  furious  whirl-blast  sweeping  by. 

Observe  the  faithful  flowers!  if  small  to  great 

May  lead  the  thoughts,  thus  struggling  used  to  stand 

Th  Emathian  phdanx,  nobly  obstinate; 

And  so  the  bright  immortal  Theban  band. 

Whom  onset,  hercely  urged  at  Jove's  command. 

Might  oTerwhelm,  but  could  not  separate  I 

'  Hail,  Twilight,  sovereign  of  one  peaceful  hourl  / 
Not  dull  art  thou  as  undisceming  Niffht; 
I    But  studious  only  to  remove  from  sight  ^ 

«    Day's  mutable  distinctions.     Ancient  Power  1     •     *  •  *^  ^^   ■ 
^  Thus  did  the  waters  gleam,  the  mountains  lour, 
!  To  the  rude  Briton,  when,  in  wolf-skin  vest 
;  Here  roving  wild,  he  laid  him  down  to  rest 
';>  On  the  bare  rock,  or  through  a  leafy  bower 
^  Look'd  ere  his  eyes  were  closed.     By  him  was  seen 
>  The  self-same  Vision  which  we  now  behold; 
J  At  thy  meek  bidding,  shadowy  Powerl  brought  forth; 
\  These  mighty  barriers,  and  the  gulf  between; 
\^  The  flood,  the  stars, —  a  spectacle  as  old 
V^  As  the  beginning  of  the  Heavens  and  Earth!   1 


v> 


With  how  sad  steps,  0  Moon,  thou  climVst  the  sky, 

■NEow  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face  1"  A-  i..     •   '^»^»^ 

Where  art  thou?  thou  so  often  seen  on  higfi 

Banning  among  the  clouds  a  Wood-nymph's  race! 

Unhappy  Nuns,  whose  common  breath's  a  sigh 

Which  they  would  stifle,  move  at  such  a  pace! 

The  northern  Wind,  to  call  thee  to  the  chase, 

Must  blow  to-night  his  bugle  horn.     Had  I 

The  power  of  Merlin,  Goddess!  this  should  be: 

And  all  the  stars,  fast  as  the  clouds  were  riven. 

Should  sally  forth,  to  keep  thee  company. 

Hurrying  and  sparkling  through  the  clear  blue  hearen; 

But/HJrnthial  should  to  thee  tne  palm  be  given. 

Queen  both  for  beauty  and  for  majesty. 


Eyzk  as  a  dragon's  eye  that  feels  the  stress 
Of  a  bedimming  sleep,  or  as  a  lamp 


s^ 


V. 
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Suddenly  glaring  through  sepulchral  damp^ 
So  bums  yon  Taper  ^mid  a  black  recess 
Of  mountains,  silent,  dreary,  motionless: 
TJic  lake  below  reflects  it  not;  the  sky 
Muffled  in  clouds,  affords  no  company 
To  mitigate  and  cheer  its  loneliness. 
Yet,  round  the  body  of  that  joyless  Thing 
Which  sends  so  far  its  melancholy  light. 
Perhaps  are  seated  in  domestic  ring 
A  gay  society  with  faces  bright, 
Conversing,  reading,  laughing;  —  or  they  sing^ 
While  hearts  and  voices  m  the  song  unite. 

The  stars  are  mansions  built  by  Nature's  hand, 
And,  haply,  there  the  spirits  oi  the  blest 
Dwell,  clothed  in  radiance,  their  immortal  vest; 
Huge  Ocean  shows,  within  his  yellow  strand, 
A  habitation  marvellously  plann'd, 
For  life  to  occupy  in  love  and  rest; 
All  that  we  see  is  dome,  or  vault,  or  nest, 
Or  fortress,  reared  at  Nature's  sage  command. 
Glad  thought  for  every  season!  but  the  Spring 
Gave  it  while  cares  were  weighing  on  my  heart, 
'Mid  song  of  birds,  and  insects  murmunng; 
And  while  the  youthful  year's  prolific  art  — 
Of  bud,  leaf,  blade,  and  flower  —  was  fashioning 
Abodes  where  self -disturbance  hath  no  part. 


^ 


Desponding  Father!  mark  this  alter'd  bough. 
So  beautiful  of  late,  with  sunshine  warm'd. 
Or  moist  with  dews;  what  more  unsightly  now. 
Its  blossoms  shrivell  d,  and  its  fruit,  if  form'd. 
Invisible?  yet  Spring  her  genial  brow 
Knits  not  o'er  that  discolouring  and  decay 
As  false  to  expectation.    Nor  fret  thou 
At  like  unlovely  process  in  the  May 
Of  human  life:  a  Stripling's  graces  blow, 
Fade  and  are  shed,  that  from  their  timely  fall 

i Misdeem  it  not  a  cankerous  change)  may  grow 
tich  mellow  bearings,  that  for  thanks  shall  call: 
In  all  men,  sinful  is  it  to  be  slow 
To  hope, —  in  Parents,  sinful  above  alL 


Brook!  whose  society  the  Poet  seeka^ 
Intent  his  wasted  spirits  to  renew; 


^ 
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And  whom  tlie  curious  Painter  dotli  pursue 

Through  rocky  passes,  among  flowery  creeks. 

And  tracks  thee  dancing  down  thy  water-breaks; 

liwish  were  mine  some  type  of  thee  to  view, 

Tj^  and  not  thee  thyself,  I  would  not  do 

Lake  Orecian  Artists,  give  thee  human  cheeks. 

Channels  for  tears ;  no  Naiad  shouldst  thou  be, — 

Have  neither  limbs,  feet,  feathers,  joints  nor  hairs: 

It  seems  th'  Eternal  Soul  is  clothed  in  thee   / 

With  purer  robes  than  those  of  flesh  and  bloody  ,  /^ 

And  hath  bestow'd  on  thee  a  safer  good ;  /  7 

Unwearied  joy,  and  life  without  its  cares.  ; 

COMPOSED  UPOK  WESTHINSTEB  BBIDGB,  SEPT.  3,  1803. 

Eabth  has  not  any  thing  to  show  more  fair:        Q 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by        :r>*"^-^ 
A  sight  80  touching  in  its  majesty: 
This  City  now  doth,  like  a  garment,  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning;  silent,  bare. 
Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 
Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky ; 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air.| 
Never  did  Sun  more  beautifully  steep. 
In  his  first  splendour,  valley,  rock,  or  hill; 
Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep! 
The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will:^| 
.--Dear  God!  the  very  houses  seem  asleep; 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still! 


They  call'd  Thee  Mebbt  England,  in  old  time: 

A  happy  people  won  for  thee  that  name 

With  envy  heard  in  many  a  distant  clime; 

And,  s]^ite  of  change,  for  me  thou  keep'st  the  samo 

Endearing  title,  a  responsive  chime 

To  the  heart's  fond  belief;  though  some  there  are 

Whose  sterner  judgments,  deem  that  word  a  snaro 

For  inattentive  Fancy,  like  the  lime 

That  foolish  birds  are  caught  with.     Can,  I  ask, 

This  face  of  rural  beauty  be  a  mask 

For  discontent,  and  poverty,  and  crime? 

These  spreading  towns  a  cloak  for  lawless  will? 

Forbid  it»  Heaven! — and  Mebby  England  still 

Shall  be  thy  rightful  name,  in  prose  and  rhyme! 


80|    **  WOEDSWOBTH. 

/ 

^      OXPORD,  MAY  30,  1820. 


[  Ye  sacred  Nurseries  of  blooming  Youth, 

\  In  whoso  collegiate  shelter  England's  Flowers 

Expand,  enjoying  through  their  vernal  hours 
The  air  of  liberty,  the  light  of  truth; 
Much  have  ye  suiler'd  from  Time's  gnawing  tooth: 
Yet,  0  ye  spires  of  Oxford!  domes  and  towers  1 
Gardens  and  groves!  your  presence  overpowers 
The  soberness  of  reason;  till,  in  sooth,  . 

Transformed,  and  rushing  on  a  bold  exchan^Oy  /^ 

I  slight  my  own  belovSdTCam,  to  range  ^(^  \-^  "T*^  ;r*^ 
Where  silver  Isis  leads  my  stripling  feet;  /^^.^v— ''''^'■*^  ' 
Pace  the  long  avenue,  or  glide  adown 
The  stream-like  windings  of  that  glorious  street, — 
An  eager  Novice  robed  m  fluttering  gownl 

OXFORD,    MAY  30,    1820. 

Shame  on  this  faithless  heart!  that  could  allow 
Such  transport,  though  but  for  a  moment's  space; 
Not  while  —  to  aid  the  spirit  of  the  place  — 
The  crescent  Moon  clove  with  its  ghttering  prow 
The  clouds,  or  night-bird  sang  from  shadj^  bough; 
But  in  plain  davlight:  —  She,  too,  at  my  side. 
Who,  with  her  heart's  experience  satisfied. 
Maintains  inviolate  its  slightest  vow!* 
Sweet  Fancy,  other  gifts  must  I  recehre; 
Proofs  of  a  higher  sovereignty  I  claim: 
Take  from  Iter  brow  the  withering  flowers  of  eve. 
And  to  that  brow  life's  morning  wi-eath  restore; 
Let  her  bo  comprehended  in  the  fi'ame 
Of  these  illusions,  or  they  please  no  more. 

A  PARSONAGE  IN  OXFORDSHIRE.' 

Where  holy  ground  begins,  unhallow'd  ends, 
Is  mark'd  by  no  distinguishable  line ; 
The  turf  unites,  the  pathways  intertwine; 
And,  wheresoe'cr  the  stealing  footstep  tends, 
Garden,  and  that  domain  where  kincured,  friends, 

6  Referring?  to  the  poet's  wire,  who  nccompnniod  him  on  his  visit  to  Qsdbrd  at  thli 
time.  In  what  folio wh,  the  poet  eheelcs  his  Fnncy,  wlilc-h  had  almost  trmnsfonned  him 
into  a  youthllil  student,  nnil  recalls  it  to  tiio  matter-of.flnct  blessings  of  his  wedded 
life.  His  home,  niid  the  treasures  it  contained,  were  indeed  a  perennial  spring  of  in- 
spiration  to  liim :  there  Ills  great,  simple,  earnest  mind  had  many  of  its  best  arc  hap> 
piest  kindlin'sfs. 

7  Where  the  Rev.  Robert  Jones,  the  poet's  old  college  (Hend  and  iVsUow-traTeller 
among  the  Alps,  resided  many  years.  VVunlsworth  has  the  following  in  reference  to 
him :  "This  excellent  person,  ouo  of  my  earliest  and  dearest  Ariends,  died  In  the  year 
1835.  Wo  were  undergrofluates  together  of  the  same  year,  at  the  same  collese;  and 
companions  in  many  a  delightful  ramble  through  his  own  ronmntio  cotmtry  ^  Moitli 
Waliea.   Our  long  mendship  was  never  suUject  to  a  moment^s  inteiruptloo.** 
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And  neighbours  rest  together,  here  confound 

Their  seyeral  features,  mingled  like  the  sound 

Of  many  waters,  or  as  evening  blends 

With  shady  night    Soft  airs,  from  shrub  and  flower. 

Waft  fragrant  greetings  to  each  silent  grave ; 

And  while  those  lofty  poplars  gently  wave 

Their  tops,  between  them  comes  and  goes  a  sky 

Bright  as  the  glimpses  of  eternity 

To  saints  accorded  in  their  mortal  hour. 

OMPOSED  AMONO  THE  RUINS  OF  A  CASTLE  IK  KOETH  WALES. 

Through  shatter'd  galleries,  'mid  roofless  halls. 
Wandering  with  timid  footsteps  oft  be  tray 'd, 
The  Stranger  sighs,  nor  scruples  to  upbraid 
Old  Time,  though  he,  gentlest  among  the  Thralls 
Of  Destiny,  upon  these  wounds  hath  laid 
Ilis  lenient  touches,  soft  as  light  that  falls, 
From  the  wan  Moon,  upon  the  towers  and  walls, 
Light  deepening  the  profoundest  sleep  of  shade. 
Eelic  of  Kings  r  Wreck  of  forgotten  wars, 
To  winds  abandoned  and  the  prying  stars. 
Time  loves  Thee  I  at  his  call  the  seasons  twine 
Luxuriant  wreaths  around  thy  forehead  hoar ; 
And,  though  past  pomp  no  changes  can  restore, 
A  soothing  recompense,  his  gift,  is  thine ! 

AT  FLORENCE.  —  FROM  MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

Rapt  above  Earth  by  power  of  one  fair  face,   y-   '  r  irt-^-v  t^  c^^ 
Hers  in  whoso  sway  alone  my  heart  delights, 
I  mingle  with  the  blest  on  those  pure  heights 
Where  Man,  yet  mortal,  rarely  finds  aplace. 
With  Him  who  made  the  Work  that  Work  accords 
So  well,  that  by  its  help  ancTthrough  His  grace 
I  raise  my  thoughts,  inform  my  deeds  and  words, 
.  Clasping  her  beauty  in  my  sours  embrace. 

tThus,  if  from  two  lair  eyes  mine  cannot  turn, 
I  feel  how  in  their  presence  doth  abide 
Light  which  to  God  is  both  the  way  and  guide ; 
And,  kindling  at  their  lustre,  if  I  burn. 
My  noble  fire  emits  the  joyful  ray 
That  thiOTigh  the  realms  of  glory  shines  for  aye. 


.. .    .       ^^^^ 


AT   FLORENCE.  —  FROM   MICHAEL  AKOELO. 

EcEmrAL  Lord  I  eased  of  a  cumbrous  load,       /  - 
And  loosen'd  from  the  world,  I  turn  to  Thee ; 
Shun,  like  a  shatter'd  bark,  the  storm,  and  flee 


:/*-^«^"'* 


■■tTf*^  /V-»</ 


0^ 


To  Thy  protection  for  a  safe  abode. 
The  crown  of  thorns,  hands  pierced  upon  the  tree^ 
The  meek,  benign,  and  lacerated  face. 
To  a  sincere  repentance  promise  grace, 
To  the  sad  sonl  give  hope  of  pardon  free. 
With-justice  mark  nxitihog^  0  Light  divine  I 
^y  faull,"  ribfliear  itwimThy  sacred  ear; 
Neither  put  forth  that  wajr  Thy  arm  severe ; 
Wash  with  thy  blood  my  sins ;  thereto  incline 
More  readily  the  more  my  years  require 
Help,  and  forgiveness  speedy  and  entire. 

IK  LOMBARDT. 

See,  where  his  diflficnlt  way  that  Old  Man  wins 
Bent  by  a  load  of  Mulberry  leaves  I    Most  hard 
Appears  Ms  lot,  to  the  small  Worm's  compared^ 
For  whom  his  toil  with  early  day  be^ns. 
Acknowledging  no  task-master,  at  will 
(As  if  her  labour  and  her  ease  were  twins) 
She  seems  to  work,  at  pleasure  to  lie  still ; 
VAnd  softly  sleeps  within  the  thread  she  spinsT^ 
So  fare  they,  —  the  man  serving  as  her  Slave. 
Ere  long  their  fates  do  each  to  each  conform : 
^  jBoth  pass  into  new  being,  —  but  the  Worm, 
jTransfignred,  sinks  into  a  hopeless  grave; 
His  volant  Spirit  will,  he  trusts,  ascend 
To  bliss  unbounded,  glory  without  end^/ 


THE   INFANT  M- 


Unquiet  Childhood  here  by  special  grace 

Forgets  her  nature,  opening  Ukc  a  flower 

That  neither  feeds  nor  wastes  its  vital  power 

In  painful  struggles.    Months  each  other  chase, 

And  nought  untunes  that  Infant's  voice;  •  no  trace 

Of  fretful  temper  sullies  her  pure  cheek ; 

Prompt,  lively,  self-sufficing,  yet  so  meek 

That  one  enrapt  with  gazing  on  her  face 

(Which  even  the  placid  innocence  of  death 

Could  scarcely  make  more  placid,  heaven  more  bright) 

Might  learn  to  picture,  for  the  eve  of  faith. 

The  Virgin,  as  she  shone  with  kindred  light; 

A  nursling  couch'd  upon  her  mother's  knee, 

Beneath  some  shady  palm  of  Galilee. 

8  This  f nOint  waa  Mory  Monkhouso,  tho  only  daughter  of  WordswortVl  fttaid 
and  oouBin,  Thomas  MonkhouM. 
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^TO  i  nST  HE&  SEVEKnSIH  YEAB.* 

Such  age  how  beantifnl !    O  Lady  bright. 

Whose  mortal  lineaments  seem  all  refined 

By  favouring  Nature  and  a  saintly  Mind 

To  something  purer  and  more  exquisite 

Than  flesh  and  blood ;  whene'er  thou  meet'st  my  flighty 

When  I  behold  thy  blanch'd  unwither'd  cheek, 

Thy  temples  fringed  with  locks  of  gleaming  white. 

And  head  that  dn)ops  because  the  soul  is  meek, 

Thee  with  the  welcome  Snowdrop  I  compare ; 

That  child  of  Winter,  prompting  thoughts  that  climb 

From  desolation  toward  the  gemal  prime ; 

Or  with  the  Moon^conquering  earth's  misty  air. 

And  filling  more  and  more  with  crystal  light 

As  pensive  Evening  deepens  into  night. 

TO  BOTHA  Q . 

RoTHA,  my  Spritual  Child !  this  head  was  grey 

When  at  the  sacred  font  for  thee  I  stood ; 

Pledged  till  thou  reach  the  verge  of  womanhood. 

And  shalt  become  thy  own  sufficient  stay : 

Too  late,  I  feel,  sweet  Orphan!  was  the  day 

For  steadfast  hope  the  contract  to  fulfil ; 

Yet  shall  my  blessing  hover  o'er  thee  still, 

Embodied  in  the  music  of  this  Lav 

Breathed  forth  beside  the  peaceful  mountain  Stream 

Whose  murmur  soothed  thy  languid  Mother's  ear 

After  her  throes,  —  this  Stream  of  name  more  dear 

Since  thou  dost  bear  it;* — a  memorial  theme 

For  others ;  for  thy  future  self,  a  spell 

To  summon  fancies  out  of  Time's  dark  celL 


Why  art  thou-silent  ?    Is  thy  love  a  plant 

Of  such  weak  fibre  that  the  treacherous  air 

Of  absence  withers  what  was  once  so  fair  ? 

Is  there  no  debt  to  pay,  no  boon  to  grant? 

Yet  have  my  thoughts  for  thee  been  vigilant,— 

Bound  to  thy  service  with  unceasing  care. 

The  mind's  least  generous  wish  a  mendicant 

For  nought  but  wnat  thy  happiness  could  spare. 

Speak,  —  though  this  soft  warm  heart,  once  free  to  hold 

A  thousand  tender  pleasures,  thine  and  mine, 

f   I4UI7  Fltunerald,  as  described  to  the  poet  by  Lady  Beaumont. 

1  Tbe  rirerBottis,  which  flows  into  Windcrmero  from  the  Lakes  of  Oramim  and 
fl^daL— T}ie  efalld  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Edward  Quillinaii,  who,  after  the  deaUi 
«r  hia  flrat  wlft»  was  married  to  the  poet*  s  daughter  Dora. 
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Be  left  more  desolate,  more  dreary  cold 
Than  a  forsaken  bird's-nest  fill'd  with  snow 
'Mid  its  own  bush  of  leafless  eglantine, — 


r 


Speak,  that  my  torturing  doubts  their  end  may  know!* 

A  Poet!  —  He  hath  put  his  heart  to  school, 

Nor  dares  to  move  unpropp'd  upon  the  staff 

AVhich  Art  hath  lodged  within  his  hand,  —  must  laugh 

By  precept  only,  and  shed  tears  by  rule. 

Thy  Art  be  Nature ;  the  live  current  quafF, 

And  let  the  groveller  sip  his  stagnant  pool. 

In  fear  that  else,  when  Critics  grave  and  cool 

Have  kill'd  him,  Scorn  should  write  his  epitaph. 

How  does  the  Meadow-flower  its  bloom  unfold  ? 

Because  the  lovely  little  flower  is  free 

"^own  to  its  root,  and,  in  that  freedom,  bold ; 

lud  so  the  grandeur  of  the  Forest-tree  |  / . 

Jomes  not  by  casting  in  a  formal  mould,   s    /  ^fv^u/vv^J 

►ut  from  its  own  divine  vitality.* 


The  most  alluring  clouds  that  mount  the  sky 
Owe  to  a  troubled  element  their  forms. 
Their  hues  to  sunset    If  with  raptured  eye 
AVe  watch  their  splendour,  shall  we  covet  storms. 
And  wish  the  Lord  of  day  his  slow  decline 
Would  hasten,  that  such  pomp  may  float  on  high? 
Behold,  already  they  forget  to  shine, 
.Dissolve,  —  and  leave  to  him  who  gazed  a  sigh. 
-^Z  Not  loth  to  thank  each  moment  for  its  boon 
Of  pure  delight,  come  whencesoe'er  it  may,  ''' 
Peace  let  us  seek,  —  to  steadfast  things  attune 
Calm  expectiitioiis ;  leaving  to  the  gay 
And  volatile  their  love  of  transient  bowers,*^ 
The  house  that  cannot  pass  away  be  ours !      / 

COMPOSED  ON  A  MAY  MOENINO,  1838. 

Life  with  yon  Lambs,  like  day,  is  just  begun. 
Yet  Nature  seems  to  them  a  heavenly  guiae. 
Does  joy  approach  ?  they  meet  the  coming  tide ; 
And  sullen ness  avoid,  as  now  they  shun 

t  This  sonnet  was.  in  fact,  written  without  the  least  reference  to  any  indiTidam 
object,  but  merely  to  prove  t^  mvHoir  that  I  could,  if  I  thought  fit,  write  in  a  strain 
that  poets  have  been  fond  of.  —  A  uthor's  Noten. 

8  I  w^as  impelled  to  write  this  sonnet  bv  the  disgusting  fVequency  with  which  the 
word  artittient  is  employed  by  writers  of  the  present  day.  For  nrtittical  let  them  sub. 
0tltute  artifirin/,  and  the  p'.>etry  written  on  tills  systom  wUl  be,  for  tlic  moBt  part* 
noch  bettor  charaterised.  ^ilutAor**  Notes* 
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Pale  twilight's  lingering  g:looms9 — and  in  the  son 
Couch  near  their  dams,  with  qaiet  satisfied ; 
Or  gambol,  —  each  with  his  shadow  at  his  side^ 
Varying  its  shape  wherever  he  may  run. 
As  they  from  turf  yet  hoar  with  sleepy  dew 
All  turn,  and  court  the  shining  and  the  green, 
Where  herbs  look  up,  and  opening  flowers  are  seen; 
Why  to  God's  ffoodness  cannot  We  be  true, 
And  so,  His  gifts  and  promises  between, 
Feed  to  the  last  on 'pleasures  ever  new  P 

r 

TO  A  PAIKTEE.       ' 

All  praise  the  likeness  by  thy  skill  portrayed ;  ^^      '  /  ^ 

But  'tis  a  fruitless  task  to  paint  for  me,  >'^^ '    '  -  "     ^^-^  ^ 

Who,  yielding  not  to  changes  time  has  made. 

By  the  habitual  light  of  memory  see 

Eyes  nnbedimm'd,  see  bloom  that  cannot  fade, 

Aid  smiles  that  from  their  birth-place  ne'er  shall  flee 

Into  the  land  where  ghosts  and  phantoms  be ; 

And,  seeing  this,  own  nothing  in  its  stead. 

Couldst  thou  go  back  into  far-distant  years. 

Or  share  with  me,  fond  thought!  that  inward  eye, 

Then,  and  then  only.  Painter,  could  thy  Art 

The  visual  powers  of  Nature  satisfy. 

Which  hold,  whate'er  to  common  sight  appears. 

Their  sovereign  empire  in  a  faithful  heart* 

OK  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

THOuon  I  beheld  at  first  with  blank  surprise 
This  Work,  I  now  have  gazed  on  it  so  long 
I  see  its  truth  with  unreluctant  eyes. 
0,  my  Beloved !  I  have  done  thee  wrong, 
Conscious  of  blessedness,  but,  whence  it  sprung. 
Ever  too  heedless,  as  I  now  perceive : 
Mom  into  noon  did  pass,  noon  into  eve. 
And  the  old  day  was  welcome  as  the  young. 
As  welcome,  and  as  beautiful,  —  in  sooth 
More  beautiful,  as  being  a  thing  more  holy : 
Thanks  to  thy  virtues,  to  th'  eternal  youth 
Of  all  thy  goodness,  never  melancholy ; 
To  thy  lar^  heart  and  huqible  mind,  that  cast 
Into  one  vision,  future,  present,  past. 

4  lUsMmieC  and  ttie  next  refto  to  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Wordsworth  firom  the  p«iioD   I 
r  IQit  M.  QUttesy  who  spent  seTeral  weeks  at  the  poet's  homo.  / 

#    .  •  '       I  '  > 
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Hark  !  'tis  the  Thrush^  nndannted,  niideprest^ 
By  twilight  premature  of  cloud  and  run ;  , 
Nor  does  that  roaring  wind  deaden  his  strain 
Who  carols  thinking  of  his  Love  and  nest. 
And  seems,  as  more  incited,  still  more  blest. 
Thanks  I  thou  hast  snapp'd  a  fire-side  Prisoner's  chain. 
Exulting  Warbler!  eased  a  fretted  brain. 
And  in  a  moment  charm'd  my  car^s  to  rest. 
Yes,  I  will  forth,  bold  Bird,  and  front  the  blasts 
That  we  may  sing  together,  if  thou  wilt. 
So  loud,  so  clear,  my  Partner  through  life's  day. 
Mute  in  her  nest  love-chosen,  if  not  loye-built 
Like  thine,  shall  gladden,  as  in  seasons  past» 
Thriird  by  loose  snatches  of  the  social  liay. 
Rydal  Mount,  1838. 


Fly,  some  kind  Harbinger,  to  Orasmere^ale ! 

Say  that  we  come,  and  come  by  this  day's  light; 

Fly  upon  swiftest  wing  round  field  and  height^ 

But  chiefly  let  one  Cottage  hear  the  tale ; 

There  let  a  mystery  of  joy  prevail, 

The  kitten  frolic,  like  a  gamesome  sprite, 

And  Eovcr  whine,  as  at  a  second  sight 

Of  near-approaching  good  that  shaU  not  fail: 

And  from  that  Infant's  face  let  joy  appear; 

Yea,  let  our  Mary's  one  companion  chud  — 

Tiiat  hath  her  six  weeks'  solitude  beguiled 

With  intimations  manifold  and  dear. 

While  we  have  wander'd  over  wood  and  wild  — 

Smile  on  his  Mother  now  with  bolder  cheer.*  [1803. 

TO  THE  BIYEB  DEBWENT. 

Among  the  mountains  we  were  nursed,  loved  Stream! 

Thou  near  the  eagle's  nest,  —  within  brief  sail, 

I,  of  his  bold  wing  floating  on  the  gale. 

Where  thy  deep  voice  conld  lull  me  1    Faint  the  beam 

Of  human  life  when  first  allow'd  to  gleam 

On  mortal  notice.  — Glory  of  the  vale. 

Such  thy  meek  outset,  with  a  crown,  though  frail, 

Kept  in  perpetual  verdure  by  the  steam 

Of  thy  soft  breath ! '  Less  vivid  wreath  entwined 

Nemaean  victor's  brow ;  less  bright  was  worn, 

5  This  Bonnpt  was  made  upon  the  occasion  of  the  poot  and  his  slsfecr  retumfatg 
flrom  a  long  tour  which  they  hml  tnkeu,  mostlj  on  foot,  throujrti  various  parts  of  Soot- 
land.  The  author  tells  us  th(>y  reached  homo  the  toit  day  of  the  composition, 
first  child  was  bom  a  short  time  before  he  sot  out  on  the  tour. 
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Meed  of  some  Bomau  chief, — in  triumph  borne 
With  captives  chain'd ;  and  shedding  from  his  cor  . 
The  sunset  splendours  of  a  finish'd  war^ 
Upon  the  proud  enslavers  of  mankind  I^ 

LN  SIGHT  OF  THE  TOWK  OF  COCKERMOUTH. 
{Where  the  Author  woe  bom,  cmd  hie  FcUher't  remaim  are  laUL) 

A  POINT  of  life  between  my  Parents'  dust, 
And  yours,  my  buried  Little-ones!  am  I; 
And  to  those  graves  looking  habitually 
In  kindred  quiet  I  repose  my  trust. 
Death  to  the  innocent  is  more  than  just. 
And,  to  the  sinner,  mercifully  bent ; 
So  may  I  hope,  if  truly  I  repent. 
And  meekly  bear  the  ills  which  bear  I  must : 
And  you,  my  Offspring  I  that  do  still  remain. 
Yet  may  outstrip  me  in  th'  appointed  race, 
If  e'er,  through  fault  of  mine,  in  mutual  pain 
We  breathed  together  for  a  moment's  space. 
The  wronff,  by  love  provok'd,  let  love  arraign. 
And  only  love  keep  m  your  hearts  a  place. 

H  THE  CHANNEL,  BETWEEN  THE  COAST  OF  CUMBEBLAND  AND 

THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

Ranging  the  heights  of  Scawfell  or  Black-comb, 

In  his  lone  course  the  Shepherd  oft  will  pause. 

And  strive  to  fathom  the  mysterious  laws 

By  which  the  clouds,  array'd  in  light  or  gloom. 

On  Mona  settle,  and  the  shapes  assume 

Of  all  her  peaks  and  ridges.     AVhat  he  draws    ,' 

From  sense,  faith,  reason,  fancy,  of  the  cause. 

He  will  take  with  him  to  the  silent  tomb. 

Or,  by  his  fire,  a  child  upon  his  knee. 

Haply  th'  untaught  Philosopher  may  speak 

Of  the  strange  sight,  nor  hide  his  theory 

That  satisfies  the  simple  and  the  meek. 

Blest  in  their  pious  ignorance,  though  weak 

To  cope  with  Sages  undevoutly  free. 

AT  SEA  OFF  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

Bold  words  affirm'd,  in  days  when  faith  was  strong 
And  doubts  and  scruples  seldom  teazed  the  brain. 
That  no  adventurer's  bark  had  power  to  gain 
These  shores  if  he  approach'd  them  bent  on  wrong ; 
For,  suddenly  up-con]ured  from  the  Main, 
Mists  rose  to  hiae  the  Land;  that  search,  though  long 
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THE  EABL  OF   BBEADALBAKE's  RUINED    MAKSIOlf^   AND  FAH 

ILY  BURIAL-PLACE,   NEAR  KILLIK. 

Well  sang  the  Bard  who  call'd  the  grave,  in  strains 
Thoughtful  and  sad,  the  "  narrow  house,"    No  style 
Of  fond  sepulchral  flattery  can  beguile 
Grief  of  her  sting ;  nor  cheat,  where  he  detains 
The  sleeping  dust,  stem  Death.    How  reconcile 
With  truth,  or  with  each  other,  deck'd  remains 
Of  a  once  warm  Abode,  and  that  iiew  Pile, 
For  the  departed,  built  with  curious  pains 
And  mausolean  pomp?    Yet  here  they  stand 
Together,  —  'mid  trim  walks  and  artful  bowers. 
To  bo  look'd  down  upon  by  ancient  hills. 
That,  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  demand 
And  prompt  a  harmony  of  genuine  powers; 
Concord  tnat  elevates  the  mind,  and  stills. 

TO  THE  PLANET  VENUS,   AK  EVENDSTa  STAR. 

{CompoMd  <U  Loch  Lomond.) 

Though  joy  attend  Thee  orient  at  the  birth 

Of  dawn,  it  cheers  the  lofty  spirit  most 

To  watch  thy  course  when  Day-light,  fled  from  Earth, 

In  the  grey  sky  hath  left  his  lingering  Ohost, 

Pcrplcx'd  as  ii  between  a  splendour  lost 

Ana  splendour  slowly  mustering.    Since  the  Sun, 

The  absolute,  the  world-absorbinff  One, 

Relinquish 'd  half  his  empire  to  the  host 

Embolden'd  by  thy  guidance,  holy  Star, — 

Holy  as  princely,  —  who  that  loots  on  thee 

Touching,  as  now,  in  thy  humility 

The  mountain  borders  of  this  seat  of  care. 

Can  question  that  thy  countenance  is  bright. 

Celestial  Power,  as  much  with  love  as  light? 

BOTHWELL  CASTLE. 
iPaasci  untten^  on  tucouni  of  ttormy  vmUher.^ 

Immured  in  Bothwell's  towers,  at  times  the  Brave 
(So  beautiful  is  Clyde)  forgot  to  mourn 
The  liberty  they  lost  at  Baunockbum. 
Once  on  those  steeps  /roam'd.at  lar^e,  and  have 
In  mind  the  landscape,  as  if  still  in  sight ; 
The  river  glides,  the  woods  before  me  wave : 
Then  why  repine  that  now  in  vain  I  crave 
(TSTeedless  renewal  of  an  old  delight? 
Better  to  thank  a  dear  and  long-past  day 
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For  joy  its  sunny  hours  were  free  to  give 
Than  blame  the  present,  that  our  wish  hath  crost. 
Memory,  like  sleep,  hath  powers  which  dreams  obey. 
Dreams,  yirid  dreams,  that  are  not  fugitive: 
How  little  that  she  cherishes  is  lost !     > 

"  REST  AKD  BE  THANKFUL.'* 
(Ai  ihi  AMd  qf  Qlencrot,) 

Doubling  and  doubling  with  laborious  walk. 

Who,  that  has  gain'd  at  length  the  wish'd-for  Height, 

This  brief,  this  simple  way-side  Call  can  slight. 

And  rests  not  thankful?    Whether  cheer'd  by  talk 

With  some  loved  friend,  or  by  the  unseen  hawk 

Whistling  to  clouds  and  sky-bom  streams,  that  shine 

At  the  Sun's  outbreak,  as  with  light  divine, 

Ere  they  descend  to  nourish  root  and  stalk 

Of  valley  flowers.    Nor,  while  the  limbs  repose. 

Will  we  forget  that,  as  the  fowl  can  keep 

Absolute  stillness,  poised  aloft  in  air. 

And  fishes  front,  unmoved,  the  torrent's  sweep, — 

So  may  the  Soul,  through  powers  that  Faith  bestows. 

Win  rest,  and  ease,  and  peace,  with  bliss  that  Angels  share. 

HIGHLAND  HUT.     -      .     >-^ 


// 


See  what  gay  wild  flowers  deck  this  earth-built  Cot, 

Whose  smoke,  forth-issuing  whence  and  how  it  may. 

Shines  in  the  greeting  of  tne  Sun's  first  ray 

Like  wreaths  of  vapour  without  stain  or  blot. 

The  limpid  mountain  rill  avoids  it  not; 

And  why  shouldst  thou? — If  rightly  train'd  and  bred. 

Humanity  is  humble,  finds  no  spot 

Which  her  Heaven -guided  feet  refuse  tp  tread. 

The  walls  are  crack'd,  sunk  is  the  flowery  roof, 

Undress'd  the  pathway  leading  to  the  door; 

j  But  love,  as  Nature  loves,  the  lonely  Poor; 

[  Search,  for  their  worth,  some  gentle  heart  wrong-proof. 
Meek,  patient,  kind,  and,  were  its  trials  fewer, 
Belike  less  happy. — Stand  no  more  aloof  I 
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LINES  ^^^.  /^'  /A, 

COMPOSED    A    FEW    MILES    ABOVE    TINTMSf^BBET,  'ot^'J 
EEVISrriNG  THE  BANKS  OP  THE  WYE  CUBUCQ 
A  TOUB,  JULY   13th,    1798. —//  ^^^ 

Five  years  have  past;  five  Summers,  with  the  length         • 
Of  five  long  Winters!  and  again  I  hear 
These  waters,  rolling  from  their  mountain^ringa 
With  a  soft  inland  murmur.* —  Once  again 
Do  I  behold  these  steep  and  lofty  cliffs. 
That  on  a  wild  secluded  scene  impress  ; 

Thoughts  of  more  deep  seclusion;  and  connect 
The  landscape  with  the  quiet  of  the  sky. 
The  day  is  come  when  I  again  repose 
Here,  under  this  dark  sycamore,  and  view 
These  plots  of  cottage-ground,  these  orchard-tufts, 
Which  at  this  season,  with  their  unripe  fruits. 
Are  clad  in  one  green  hue,  and  lose  themselves 
'Mid  groves  and  copses.    Once  again  I  see  •     •  > 

These  hedge-rows, —  hardly  hedge-rows,  little  lines 
Of  sportive  wood  run  wild;  these  pastoral  farms. 
Green  to  the  very  door;  and  wreaths  of  smoke 
Sent  up,  in  silence,  from  among  the  trees  1  , 

With  some  uncertain  notice,  as  might  seem,  -p 

Of  vagrant  dwellers  in  the  houseless  woods,  ' 

Or  of  some  Hermit's  cave,  where  by  his  fire 
The  Hermit  sits  alone.  "= 

These  beauteous  forms^       ^  ^ 
Through  a  long  absence,  have  not  been  to  me 
As  is  a  landsca])o  to  a  blind  man's  eye:  _{ 

But  oft,  in  lonely  rooms,  and  'mid  tne  diS^ 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them,  ;  .  i 

In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet, 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart;  | 
And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind. 
With  tranquil  restoration; -^feelings  foo"*^.  "^ 
Of  unrememberVl  pleasure;  isuch,  perhaps. 
As  have  no  slight  or  trivial  influence 
On  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life^ 
I  His  little,  nameless,  unremember'd  acts 
f  Of  kindness  and  of  love.     Nor  less,  I  trust. 
To  them  I  may  have  owed  another  gift. 
Of  aspect  more  sublime;  that  blessed  mood  '  "''^^  ^ 


%k»i. 
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In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery,  -  ft 
In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 

6  The  river  i£  not  affected  by  the  tidea  a  tew  milee  aboTO  TinlacB. 
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Of  all  this  unintelligible  world, 

Is  lightened;  —  that  serene  and  blessed  mood 

In  which  the  affections  gently  lead  ns  on, — 

TJnti^  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame 

And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood 

Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 

In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul; 

While,  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 

Of  harmony  and  the  deep  power  of  joy. 

We  see  into  the  J^  of  things.  ^ 

If  this  ^ 

Bo  but  a  vain  belief,  yet,  0,  how  oft, — 
In  darkness  and  amid  the  many  shapes  -  ( 

Of  joyless  daylight;  when  the  fretful  stir 
Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world,  L)"^ 

Have  hung  upon  the  beatings  of  my  heart, —  ^ 

How  oft,  in  spirit,  have  I  tum'd  to  thee,  ' 

0  sylvan  Wye!  thou  wanderer  through  the  woods. 
How  often  has  my  spirit  tum'd  to  thee! 

And  now,  with  gleams  of  half-extinguish'd  thought^ 
With  many  recognitions  dim  and  faint, 
And  somewhat  of  a  sad  perplexity. 
The  picture  of  the  mind  revives  again; 
While  here  I  stand,  not  only  with  the  sense 
Of  present  plea8ure,A)ut  with  pleasing  thoughts 
That  in  this  moment  there  is  life  and  food 
For  future  years.  .  And  so  I  dare  to  hope. 
Though  changed,  no  doubt,  from  what  I  was  when  first 

1  came  among  these  hills;  when  like  a  roe 
I  bounded  o'er  the  mountains,  by  the  sides 
Of  the  deep  rivers  and  the  lonely  streams, 
Wherever  Nature  led:  more  like  a  man 
Flying  from  something  that  he  dreads,  than  one 
Who  sought  the  thing  he  loved.    For  Nature  then 
(The  coarser  pleasures  of  my  boyish  days. 

And  their  glad  animal  movements  all  gone  by)  - 
To  me  was  all  in  all. —  I  cannot  paint/  ^^ 

What  then  I  was«  *  The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion :  the  tall  rock. 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood. 
Their  colours  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite;^ a  feeling  and  a  love, 
;  That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm. 
By  thought  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrow'd  from  the  eye. — ^^That  time  is  past. 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more. 
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And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.    Not  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn  nor  murmur:  other  rifts 
Have  followed;  for  such  loss,  I  would  believe. 
Abundant  recompense. \For  I  have  leam'd 
To  look  on  Nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth;  but  hearing  oftentimes  ^ 

^       The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 

Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 

To  chasten  and  subdue.  |  And  I  have  felt 

A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy  v 

Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 

Whoso  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns,  ^ 

And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air. 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man; 

A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels  xjui 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought,      *■  ^ 

And  rolls  through  all  things. ^Therefore  am  I  still  ^ 

A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods. 

And  mountains;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 

From  this  green  earth;  of  all  the  mighty  world 

Of  eye,  and  ear, —  both  what  they  half  create. 

And  what  perceive;  well  pleased  to  recognise. 

In  Nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense. 

The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse. 

The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 

Of  all  my  moral  being. 

Nor,  perchance. 
If  I  were  not  thus  taught,  should  I  the  more 
Suffer  my  genial  spirits  to  decay: 
For  thou  art  with  mo  here  upon  the  banks 
Of  this  fair  rivor;  thou  my  dearest  Friend, 
My  dear,  dear  Friend;  and  in  thy  voice  I  catch 
The  language  of  my  former  heart,  and  read  j\ 
Mv  former  ])leiisures  in  the  shooting  lights  jj 
Of  thy  wild  eyes.    0,  yet  a  little  while       >^ 
May  I  behold  in  thee  what  I  was  once. 
My  dear,  dear  Sister!  and  this  prayer  I  make. 
Knowing  that  Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her;  'tis  her  privilege. 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy:  for  she  can  so  inform 

7  This  l8  ratficr  mystical,  perhaps,  and  niav  l>c  thought  l>v  some  to  savonr  of 
thoisni.  But  WordBworth  was  loud  of  contemplating  afl  Nature,  matcriii] 
fiDmatcrial,  as  bcin^  pervadeil  by  a  living,  quickening,  intelligent  SouUaooiu 
beauty-making  Power;  which,  after  all,  may  be  only  another  term  for  the  £ 
Omnipreecncc. 
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oind  that  is  within  ns^  so  impress 
quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 
jud^ents,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 
preetin^  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
Lreary  intercourse  of  daily  life, 
e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
cheerful  faith,  that  all  which  we  behold 
1  of  blessings.  j^Therefore  let  the  Moon 
\  on  thee  in  thy  solitary  walk; 
let  the  misty  mountain-winds  be  free 
ow  against  thee^and,  in  after  years, 
1  these  wild  ecstasies  shall  be  matured 
a  sober  pleasure;  when  thy  mind 
be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms, 
memory  be  as  a  dwelling-place 
kll  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies;  0,  then, 
itude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief. 
Id  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing  thoughts 
nder  joy  wilt  thou  remember  me, 
these  my  exhortations!    Not,  perchance, — 
ihould  w  where  I  no  more  can  hear 
voice,  nor  catch  from  thy  wild  eyes  these  gleams 
ist  existence, — wnTthou  then  forget 
on  the  banks  of  this  delightful  stream 
tood  together;  and  that  I,  so  long 
>rshipper  of  Nature,  hither  came 
earied  in' that  service;  rather  say 
I  warmer  love, — 0,  with  far  deeper  zeal 
pJier  love!    Nor  wilt  thou  then  forget, 
.  after  many  wanderings,  many  years 
t)8ence,  these  steep  woods  and  lofty  cliffs, 
this  green  pastoral  landscape,  were  to  me 
)  dear,  both  for  themselves  and  for  thy  sake.*     [1798. 

lecidedly  one  of  Wordsworth's  most  characteristic  strains.  It  was  given 
in  his  first  Tolumo  of  UiricfU  Bnllfuin^  171)6,  ami  may  l)c  not  uiijustiv  said 
nrated  a  new  era  in  fihgilsh  Poetry.  Perhaps  a  moro  originai  vein  was 
1>7  any  uninspirctl  lianU :  certainly  England  had  not  i>roduccd  anything 
it  in  originality  since  the  days  of  Miltou.^rhe  onthuriijistic  worship  of 
displayorl  may  seem  excessive  to  some;  tnough  this  very  excess,  if  such  , 
ot^,  in  part,  the  unique  amlfpccuiiar  ctmrrn  of  tlie  poem.  To  the  poet's  . 
'Nature,  as  kindle<l and  fed  Dy  inolakcs  and  streams  and  monntains  of 
glon«  there  had  succeeded  a  course  of  brain-tUfTKiiig  speculations:  the  « 
ilutlon  had,  for  a  time,  quite  unsphered  his  mind,  and  whirle<l  him  fiir 
H»cr  orbit  into  a  region  wncro  his  more  genial  fiirulties  could  not  breathe: 
kit  better  self,  and  almost  broken  his  heart  among  the  problems  starte<l 
'M  of  the  time.  While  in  this  stiiCc  of  exile  fVom  his  true  intellectual 
•  restored  to  the  society  of  his  sister,  whose  influence  won  him  back  to 
;  And  in  this  poem  we  nave,  preeminently,  his  llrKt  ti'ansports  of  return- 
-Ills  ftillest  outpourings  of  rapture  on  regaining  his  hearths  home./  In  his 
d  At  tbe  age  of  seventy-three,  we  have  the  following :  **  No  poem  of  mine 
id  under^rcomstances  more  pleasant  for  me  to  remember  than  this.    I 
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*^  J  J"  With  sacrifice  before  the  rising  mom    '  •'^^ '   ^    .     ^      < 
./     Vows  have  I  made  by  fruitless  hope  inspired;     ♦"'V^      ""^ 
And  from  th'  infernal  Gods,  'mid^ishades  foriorn 
Of  niglit,  my  slaughtered  Lord  have  I  required: 
Celestial  pity  I  again  implore;  — 
Bestoro  him  to  my  sight, — great  Jove,  restore!'* 

So  speaking,  and  by  fervent  love  endow'd 

With  faith,  the  Suppliant  heavenward  lifts  her  hands; 

While,  like  the  Sun  emerging  from  a  cloud. 

Her  countenance  brightens,  and  her  eye  expands; 

Her  bosom  heaves  and  spreads,  her  stature  grows; 

And  she  expects  the  issue  in  repos^^ 

O  terror!  what  hath  she  perceived?  —  0  joy!  1 

What  dolh  she  look  on?  —  whom  doth  she  heboid? 

Her  Hero  slain  upon  the  beach  of  Troy? 

His  vital  presence?  his  corporeal  mould? 

It  is, —  if  sense  deceive  her  not, —  'tis  Hel 

And  a  God  leads  him,  winged  Mercury!* 

Mild  Hermes  spake,  and  touch'd  her  with  his  wand     ^     ^ 

That  calms  all  fear:  "  Such  grace  hath  crown'd  thy  prayeij 

Laodamia!  that  at  Jove's  command 

Thy  Husband  walks  the  paths  of  upper  air: 

He  comes  to  tarry  with  thee  three  hours?  space; 

Accept  the  gift,  behold  him  face  to  face!" 

Forth  snmng  th'  impassion'd  Queen  her  Lord  to  clasp; 

Again  that  consummation  she  essay'd; 

But  unsubstantial  Form  eludes  her  grasp 

As  often  as  that  eager  grasp  was  made. 

The  Phantom  parts, — but  parts  to  re-unite, 

And  re-assume  his  place  before  her  sight. 

began  it  upon  leaving  Tintcrn,  after  crossinff  tho  Wve.  and  concluded  it  Just  as  I  wat 
entcnnf^  Uristo)  in  the  evening,  alter  a  ramble  of  lt)ur  or  flvo  days,  witli  iny  8i5U*r. 
Not  a  lino  of  it  was  altered,  and  not  any  part  of  it  written  down  till  I  roachcd  Bri«- 
tol." 

9  In  this  piece,  as  also  in  T>'\on^  the  author  worked,  and  with  most  happy  suoccsSt 
a  vein  which  he  ha<l  not  before  toucho<l.  Both  of  the  poems  arc  as  itlnssic^l  in  tho 
stylo  and  manner  as  they  arc  in  th<!  subje«its.  Though  llie  poi»t  cjirrics  to  thorn  his 
own  modo  of  thought,  as  he  needs  must  <lo,  still  there  is  nothing  of  his  personality  in 
them :  ho  transports  himself  as  completely  into  tho  old  mythological  point  of  view  as 
any  Greelc  or  Roman  poet  couhl  have  done.  About  tho  time  ho  was  ^I'iting  them, 
he  was  att*»nding  a  go(Ml  deal  to  the  education  of  his  son  John,  and  helping  to  pre* 
pare  him  for  the  University ;  and  this  put  him  up«m  repernsiug  tho  princiiml  Latin 
poets.  Lamb,  in  one  of  hfs  letters  to  Wordsworth,  has  the  following:  *'  Lmtdamia  is 
•  very  original  poem:  I  mean  original  with  reference  to  your  own  manm^r.  Yon 
have  nothing  like  it.  I  should  have  seen  it  in  a  strange  place,  and  greatly  admired 
it»  bat  not  suspected  its  derivaUon.'* 
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**  Protesildus,  lo,  thy  guide  is  gone! 
Confirm,  I  pray,  the  vision  with  thy  voice: 
This  is  our  palace, — yonder  is  thy  throne; 
Speak,  and  the  floor  thou  tread'st  on  will  rejoice. 
Not  to  appal  me  have  the  gods  bestow'd 
This  precious  boon;  and  blefit  a  sad  abode." 

"  Gre^t  Jove,  Laodamia!  doth  not  leave 
His  gifts  imperfect:  Spectre  though  I  be, 
I  am  not  sent  to  scare  thee  or  deceive; 
But  in  reward  of  thy  fidelity. 
And  something  also  did  mN  worth  obtain; 
For  fearless  virtue  bringeth  boundless  gain.  /, 

Thou  know'st,  the  Delphic  oracle  foretold 

That  the  first  Greek  who  touched  the  Trojan  strand 

Should  die;  but  me  the  threat  could  not  withhold: 

A  generous  cause  a  victim  did  demand; 

And  forth  I  leapt  upon  the  sandy  plain; 

A  self-devoted  chie^  by  Hector  slain." 

"Supreme  of  Heroes, — bravest,  noblest,  bestl 

Thy  matchless  courage  I  bewail  no  more. 

Which  then,  when  tens  of  thousands  were  deprest 

By  doubt,  propell'd  thee  to  the  fatal  shore; 

Thou  found'st  —  and  I  forgive  thee  —  here  thou  art««» 

A  nobler  counsellor  than  my  poor  heart. 

But  thou,  though  capable  of  sternest  deed, 

Wert  kind  as  resolute,  and  good  as  brave; 

And  he,  whose  x)ower  restores  thee,  hath  decreed 

Thou  shouldst  elude  the  malice  of  the  grave: 

Redundant  are  thy  locks,  thy  lips  as  fair. 

As  when  their  breath  enrich  d  Thessalian  air. 

-^  '>' 

No  Spectre  greets  me, — no  vain  Shadow  this;  d . 

Come,  blooming  Hero,  place  thee  by  my  sidol 

Give,  on  this  well  known  couch,  one  nuptial  kiss 

To  me,  this  day  a  second  timei;hjjbridel" 

Jove  frown'd  in  Heaven :  the  conscioii's  Parca9  threw 

Upon  the  roseate  lips  a  Stygian  hue. 

"This  visage  tells  thee  that  my  doom  is  past: 

Nor  should  the  change  bo  mourn'd,  even  if  the  joys 

Of  sense  were  able  to  return  as  fast 

And  surely  as  they  vanish.    Eartli  destroys  i 

Those  raptures  duly, —  Erebus  disdains:  /.  -  ■  '-  "  "* 

fCalm  pleasures  there  abide,  majestic  pains..- 
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Be  taught^  0  Mthfal  Consort,  to  control 
Bebellious  passion:  for  the  Gkxls  approve       I 
The  depth,  and  not  the  tumult^  of  the  soul;  J 
A  fervent,  not  ungovernable,  love. 
Thy  transports  moderate;  and  meekly  mourn 
When  I  depart,  for  brief  is  my  sojourn." 

"Ah,  wherefore?  —  Did  not  Hercules  by  force 
Wrest  from  the  guardian  Monster  of  the  tomb 
Alcestis,  a  reanimated  corse, 
Given  back  to  dwell  on  Earth  in  vernal  bloom? 
Medea's  spells  dispersed  the  weight  of  years. 
And  ^son  stood  a  youth  'mid  youthful  peers. 

The  Gods  to  us  are  merciful,  and  they 
Yet  further  may  relent:  for  mightier  far 
•Than  strength  of  neiTC  and  sinew,  or  the  sway 
v'Of  magic  potent  over  Sun  and  star, 

^i^  Is  love,  thouffh  oft  to  agony  distrest, 

V .  And  though  nis  favourite  seat  be  feeble  woman's  breast 

But  if  thou  go'st,  I  follow—"   "  Peace! "  he  said. 
.  She  look'd  upon  him  and  was  calm'd  and  cheer'd; 
The  ghastly  colour  from  his  lips  had  fled; 
,v  In  his  deportment,  shape,  and  mien,  appeared 
^/  Elysian  beauty,  melancholy  grace,  ^ 

■    ^  Brought  from  a  pensive  though  a  happy  place.  ; 

if- 

>^^^He  spake  of  Love,  such  love  as  Spirits  feel  .v 

\  In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure;  ^y^ 

^         No  fears  to  beat  away, —  no  strife  to  heal, — 


c 


v^  The  past  unsigh'd-for,  and  the  future  sure;  <;     » 

.^.      .    Spake  of  heroic  arts  in  graver  mood  /  v/    K 

^       Revived,  with  finer  harmony  pursued;      [  O  ;J 

Of  all  that  is  most  beauteous,  imaged  there  ^  '*. 

\^  w      In  happier  beauty;  more  pellucid  streams,  ^   '^  ^ 

N"    \  J    An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air,  '^  v, 

{_  ^    And  fields  invested  with  purpureal  gleams;  V  ^ 

5. ' «      Climes  which  the  Sun,  who  sneds  the  brightest  day^,';^^ 

'^    *:      Earth  knows,  is  all  unworthy  to  survey.  ,j  ^ 

Yet  there  the  Soul  shall  enter  which  hath  eam'd 

That  privilege  by  vii-tuo. —  "111,"  said  he, 

"The  end  of  man's  existence  I  discem'd, 

Who  from  ignoble  games  and  revelry 

Could  draw,  when  we  had  parted,  vain  delight. 

While  tears  were  thy  best  pastime,  day  and  night; 
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And  while  my  yonthful  peers  before  my  eyes 

iEach  hero  following  his  peculiar  bent) 
Prepared  themselyes  for  glorious  enterprise 
By  martial  sports, —  or,  seated  in  the  tent, 
Chieftains  and  kings  in  council  were  detained; 
What*Ume  the  fleet  at  Aulis  lay  enchain'd. 

The  wish'd-for  wind  was  given:  I  then  revolved 
The  oracle,  upon  the  silent  sea; 
And,  if  no  worthier  led  the  way,  resolved 
That,  of  a  thousand  vessels,  mine  should  be 
The  foremost  prow  in  pressing  to  the  strand, — 
Mine  the  first  olood  that  tinged  the  Trojan  sand. 


/ 


Yet  bitter,  oft-times  bitter,  was  the  pang   -*^ 

When  ofthy  loss  I  thought,  beloved  Wife!    ^ 

On  thee  too  fondly  did  my  memory  hang. 

And  on  the  joys  we  shared  in  mortal  life, — 

The  paths  which  we  had  trod, —  these  fountains,  flowers; 

My  new-plann'd  cities,  and  unfinish'd  towers. 

But  should  suspense  pepnit  the  Foe  to  cry, 
*  Behold  they  tremble!'^ haughty  their  array, 
Yet  of  their  number  no  one  dares  to  die '?  - 
In  soul  I  swept  th'  indignity  away:  v 
Old  frailties  then  recurr'd :  but  loft/  thought. 
In  act  embodied,  my  deliverance  wrought. 

And  Thou,  though  strong  in  love,  art  all  too  weak 

In  reason,  in  self-government  too  slow: 

I  counsel  thee  by  fortitude  to  seek 

Our  blest  re-union  in  the  shades  below. 

Th'  invisible  world  with  thee  hath  sympathised; 

Be  thy  affections  raised  and  solemnised.        '  .     -  ^ 

Learn,  by  a  mortal  yearning,  to  ascend, 
J  Seeking  a  higher  object    Love  was  given. 
Encouraged,  sanction'd,  chiefly  for  that  end; 
For  this  *  the  passion  to  excess  was  driven. 
That  self  might  be  annulPd;  her  bondage  prove 
The  fetters  of  a  dream,  opposed  to  love. 


>  i  ^ 


Aloud  she  shriek'd;  for  Hermes  re-appears: 
Round  the  dear  Shade  she  would  have  clung, — 'tis  vain: 
'    The  hours  are  past, —  too  brief  had  they  been  years; 
And  him  na^ortal  effort  can  detain: 

I   l1UticftntowbfttfbildwB,**TluUBelf  mightboaimim'd**;  (Aa^in  the  liMlM 
»•  to  wtial  pceoedM. 
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Swift,  toward  the  realms  that  know  not  earthly  day, 
He  through  the  portal  takes  his  silent  way. 
And  on  the  palace-floor  a  lifeless  corse  She  lay. 

Thus,  all  in  vain  exhorted  and  reproved. 
She  perish'd;  and,  as  for  a  wilful  crime. 
By  the  just  Gods  whom  no  weak  pity  moved. 
Was  doom'd  to  wear  out  her  appointed  time. 
Apart  from  happy  Ghosts,  that  gather  flowers 
Of  blissful  quiet  'mid  unfading  bowers. 

Yet  tears  to  human  suffering  are  due; 

And  mortal  hopes  defeated  and  o'erthrown 

Are  moum'd  by  man,  and  not  by  man  alone. 

As  fondly  he  believes. —  Upon  the  side 

Of  Hellespont  (such  faith  was  entertained) 

A  knot  of  spiry  trees  for  ages  grew 

From  out  the  tomb  of  him  for  whom  she  died; 

And  ever,  when  such  stature  they  had  gain'd 

That  Ilium's  walls  were  subject  to  their  view. 

The  trees'  tall  summits  withered  at  the  sight; 

A  constant  interchange  of  growth  and  blight  I*        [1 


r  DION.     /./.,.);       C 


/^  •        '  2-  I. 


Faib  is  the  Swan,  whose  majesty,  prevailing 


/,  prevailii 
O'er  breezeless  water,  on  Locarno's  lake. 

Bears  him  on  while,  proudly  sailing. 
He  leaver  behind  a  moon-illumined  wake : 
Behold  r  the  mantling  spirit  of  reserve    \ 
Fashions  his  neck  into  a  goodly  curve;  / 
An  arch  thrown  back  between  luxuriant  wings 
Of  whitest  garniture,  like  fir-tree  boughs 
To  which,  on  some  unruflBed  morning,  clings 
A  flaky  weight  of  Winter's  purest  snows. 
Behold !rr  as  with  a  gushing  impulse  heaves 
That  downy  prow,  and  softly  cleaves 
The  mirror  of  the  crystal  flood. 
Vanish  inverted  hill,  and  shadowy  wood. 
And  pendent  rocks,  where'er,  in  gliding  state. 
Winds  the  mute  Creature  without  visible  Mate 

S  The  incident  of  the  trees  growing  and  withering  put  the  subject  into  my  til 
and  1  wrote  with  the  hope  of  giving  it  a  lollicr  tone  than,  so  fkr  as  I  know,  li 
given  to  it  by  any  of  the  Ancients  who  have  treated  it.  it  cost  me  more  troul 
aimost  any  Uiing  of  oquai  length  I  have  ever  written.— ilu£Aor*«  Notetm 
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Or  Kival,  save  the  Queen  of  night 
Showering  down  a  silver  light 
From  heaven  upon  her  chosen  Favourite  I  • 

n. 

/ho  pure,  serene,  and  fitted  to  embrace, 
/  Where'er  he  tum'd,  a  swau-Uke  grace 
vOf  haughtiness  without  pretence. 
And  to  unfold  a  still  magnificence, 
Was  princely  Dion,  in  the  power 
And  beauty  of  his  happier  hour. 
And  what  pure  homage  then  did  wait 
Ou  Dion's  virtuesj^while  the  lunar  beam 

Of  Plato's  genius,  from  its  lofty  sphere,  .      --^ 

Fell  round  him  in  the  grove  of -Academe,  -*    '  ^   ^'^'^/^  ^  "  \  ^ n 

Softening  their  inbred  dignity  austere;\    hA*  r  <■■  A***^  •'/  ^'/  "^"^  / 

That  he,  not  too  elate  ^^^^  >^.   -  /^-^     '  '    ;',' 

With  self-sufficing  solitude,  :.. .    c  .'.,     (  Av  i  ^  *  ' 

But  with  majestic  lowliuess  endued. 

Might  in  the  universal  bosom  reign. 

And  from  affectionate  observance  gain 

Help,  under  every  change  of  adverse  fate. 

m. 

Five  thousand  warriors, —  0  the  rapturous  day  I 
,     Each  crown'd  with  flowers,  and  arm'd  with  spear  and  shield. 
Or  ruder  weapon  which  their  course  might  yield. 
To  Syracuse  advance  in  bright  array. 
Who  leads  them  on?  —  The  anxious  people  see 
Long-exiled  Dion  marching  at  their  head. 
He  also  crown'd  with  flowers  of  Sicily, 
And  in  a  white,  far-beaming  corselet  clad ! 
Pure  transport  undisturb'd  by  doubt  or  fear 
The  gazers  feel;  and,  rushing  to  the  plain. 
Salute  those  strangers  as  a  holy  train 
Or  blest  procession  (to  th'  Immortals  dear) 
That  brought  their  precious  liberty  again. 
Lo!  when  the  gates  are  enter'd,  on  each  hand, 
Down  the  long  street,  rich  goblets  fill'd  with  wine 
In  seemly  order  stand. 
On  tables  set,  as  if  for  rites  divine; 

S  This  exqiiiiite  stanxa  was  taken  from  its  original  place,  and  thrown  into  a  note* 
f  tbe  aothor,  in  his  last  edition,  on  the  ground  of  its  *'  detaining  the  reader  too  long 
om  die  toliMCty  and  as  rather  proclndiDg,  than  preparing  for,  the  due  effect  of  tba 

?*    1%  may  Iks  so;  but  my  old  delight  In  the  poem  is 


to  tad  genius  <^  Plato. 
Mmd  up  so  doseijr  with  the  original  form,  and  pleads'  so  stronglv  for  the  restpra- 
OB,  thai  I  oymot  weU  reflrain.  --The  general  idea  of  the  piece,  and  the  leading  inci- 
m$B,  wan  likMi  ttook  Pintarch's  Lift  of  Dion:  but  what  an  expression  is  here  given 
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And,  as  the  great  Deliverer  marches  by, 

lie  looks  on  festal  ground  with  fruits  bestrewn; 

And  flowers  are  on  his  person  thrown 

In  boundless  prodigality; 
Nor  doth  the  general  voice  abstain  from  prayer. 

Invoking  Dion's  tutelary  care. 

As  if  a  very  Deity^he  were! 

IV. 


1 1 

*  ^  t  i  I 

« 
ft    *-      \ 


Mourn,  hills  and  groves  of  Attica!  and  mourn, 
V     "Ulissus,  bending  o^r  thy  classic  urn! 

Mourn,  and  lament  for  him  whose  spirit  dreads 
"''Your  once  sweet  memory,  studious  walks  and  shades! 
'^'^    "  For  him  who  to  divinity  aspired. 

Not  on  tlio  breath  of  popular  applause. 
But  through  dependence  on  the  sacred  laws 
Framed  in  the  school  where  Wisdom  dwelt  retired, 
Intent  to  trace  th'  ideal  path  of  right 
(More  fair  than  heaven's  broad  causewav  paved  with  star 
Which  Dion  leam'd  to  measure  with  sublime  delight: 
But  he  hath  overleap'd  th'  eternal  bars; 
And,  following  guides  whose  craft  holds  no  consent 
With  aught  that  breathes  th*  ethereal  element, 
Hath  stain'd  the  robes  of  civil  power  with  blood. 
Unjustly  shed,  though  for  the  public  ^ood. 
Whence  doubts  that  came  too  Late,  and  wishes  vain, 
Hollow  excuses,  and  triumphant  pain;  "^ 

And  oft  his  cogitations  sink  as  low 
As,  through  th'  abysses  of  a  joyless  heart. 
The  heaviest  plummet  of  despair  can  go:  — 
But  whence  that  sudden  check?  that  fearful  start? 
He  hears  an  uncouth  sound, -^ 
Anon  his  lifted  eyes 
Saw,  at  a  long-drawn  gallery's  dusky  bound, 

A  Shape  of  more  than  mortal  size 
And  hideous  aspect,  stalking  round  and  round! 
A  woman's  garb  the  Phantom  wore, 
And^ercely  swept  the  marble  floor, — 
^'  ,  y  'i       Like  Auster  whirling  to  and  fro, 
'-  .  His  force  on  Caspian  foam  to  try; 

■'       '         Or  Boreas  when  he  scours  the  snow 
*  That  skins  the  plains  of  Thessaly, 

Or  when  aloft  on  Maenalus  he  stops 
His  flight,  'mid  eddying  pine-tree  tops! 
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V. 


So,  but  from  toil  less  sign  of  profit  reaping. 

The  sullen  Spectre  to  lier  purpose  bow'd. 
Sweeping  — veigmently  sweeping,— 

No  pause  admitted,  no  design  avow'd. 

"Avaunt,  inexplicable  Guest!  —  avaunt!'* 

Exclaim'd  the  Chieftain;  —  "let  me  rather  see 

The  coronal  that  coiling  vipers  make ; 

The  torch  that  flames  with  many  a  lurid  flake. 

And  the  long  train  of  doleful  pageantry 

Which  they  behold,  whom  vengeful  furies  haunt; 

Who,  while  they  struggle  fromthe  scourge  to  flee. 

Move  where  the  blasted  soil  is  not  unworn. 

And,  in  their  anguish,  bear  what  other  minds  have  bomel '' 

VI. 

But  Shapes  that  come  not  at  an  earthly  call, 
.Will  not  depart  when  mortal  voices  bid ; 
Lords  of  the  visionary  eye  whose  lid. 
Once  raised,  remains  aghast,  and  will  not  fall! 
Ye  Gods,  thought  He,  that  servile  Implement 

Obeys  a  mystical  intent! 
Your  Minister  would  brush  away 
The  spots  that  to  my  soul  adhere ; 
But,  should  she  labour  night  and  day, 
They  will  not,  cannot  disappear ; 
Whence  angry  perturbations, —  and  that  look 
Which  no  rhilosophy  can  brook! 

^  vn.  ' 

Dl-fated  Chief!  there  are  whose  hopes  are  built     '  '  *' 

Upon  the  ruins  of  thy  glorious  name ; 
Who,  through  the  portal  of  one  moment's  guilt. 

Pursue  thee  with  their  deadly  aim. 

O  matchless  perfidy  I  poi-tentous  lust  ''■  ^ 

Of  monstrous  crime !  —  that  horror-striking  blade,  /--lii-—'  ^^. 
Drawn  in  defiance  of  the  Gods,  hath  laid  ^  * » "  * '    -^ 

fill  _  ^^i-i.  a 1  •       J       J  I  1 


v*^ 


The  noble  Syracusan  low  in  dust !  ^    * ;/  •  - v 

ludder'd  the  walls,  the  marble  city  wept,    "^  *'  *        .      ^^^ , 
And  sylvan  places  heaved  a  pensive  sigh ; 


But  in  calm  peace  th*  appointed  Victim  slept,  ^''  *  '    ^ " 

As  he  had  fallen  in  magnanimity ;  '^  "        p- 

Of  spirit  too  capacious  to  require 

That  Destiny  her  course  should  change ;  too  just 
To  bis  own  native  greatness  to  desire 
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That  wretched  boon,  days  lengtlien'd  by  mistrosL 
So  were  the  hopeless  troubles,  that  involved 
The  soul  of  Dion,  instantly  dissolved. 
Released  from  life  and  cares  of  princely  state. 
He  left  this  moral  grafted  on  his  fate, — 
"  Him  only  pleasure  leads  and  peace  attends,    ''^ 
Him,  only  him,  the  shield  of  Jove  defends,        .1 
Whose  means  are  fair  and  spotless  as  his  ends."/! 

[js^:  'f. '  \.  ■        


[181 


^^|y/^'",,/<toAEACTER  OF  THE  HAPPY  WABEIOR 

f^  I  ,  *      Who  is  the  happy  Warrior?    Who  is  he 

That  every  man  m  arms  should  wish  to  be? — 
It  is  the  generous  Spirit,  who,  when  brought 
Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought 
Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  boyish  thought: 
Whoso  high  endeavours  are  an  inwai'd  light 
That  makes  the  path  before  him  always  bright: 
Who,  with  a  natural  instinct  to  discern 
What  knowledge  can  perform,  is  diligent  to  learn; 
Abides  by  this  resolve,  and  stops  not  there. 
But  makes  his  moral  being liis  prime  care: 
■Who,  doora'd  to  go  in  company  with  Pain, 
And  Fear,  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  train! 
Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain; 
In  face  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 
Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower; 
Controls  them  and  subdues,  transmutes,  bereaves 
Of  their  bad  influence,  and  their  good  receives; 
By  objects,  which  might  force  the  soul  to  abate 
Her  feeling,  rendered  more  compassionate; 
Is  placable,  because  occasions  rise 
So  often  that  demand  such  sacrifice ; 
Jtfore  skilful  in  self-knowledge,  even  more  pnie,  , 
As  tempted  more ;  more  able  to  endure,     j  //#♦  t*^  L 
As  more  exposed  to  suffering  and  distress;!   /  ,  ^^  I 
Thence,  also,  more  alive  to  tenderness.      ^,  !^ 
'Tis  he  whose  law  is  reason ;  who  depends  /  • 
TJpon  that  law  as  on  the  best  of  friends ;     / 
Wnence,  in  a  State  where  men  are  tempted  still 
To  evil  for  a  guard  against  worse  ill,   v— 
And  what  in  quality  or  act  is  best 
Doth  seldom  on  a  right  foundation  rest, 
He  labours  good  on  good  to  fix(^and  owes 
;To  virtue  every  triumph  that  he  knows:) 
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A\  ho.  if  he  rise  to  station  of  coniinaiul, 

Eiscs  by  open  means ;  and  there  will  stand 

On  honourable  teims,  or  else  retire, 

And  in  himself  possess  his  own  desire ; 

Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the  same   \ 

Keeps  faithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim ;  / 

And  therefore  does  not  stoop  nor  lie  in  wait 

For  w^ealth,  or  honours,  or  for  worldly  state; 

Whom  they  must  follow,  on  whose  head  must  fall. 

Like  showers  of  manna,  if  they  come  at  all :  ^ 

Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  common  strife 

Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 

A  constant  influence,  a  peculiar  grace ; 

But  who,  if  he  be  call'd  upon  to  face  ^ 

Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  has  joined 

Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind. 

Is  happy  as  a  Lover ;  and  attired 

With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  Man  inspired ; 

And,  through  the  heat  of  conflict,  keeps  the  law      '.  ^^ 

In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  ho  foresaw; 

Or,  if  an  unexpected  call  succeed,  ^ 

Come  when  it  will,  is  equal  to  the  need :  —  "* 

He  who,  though  thus  endued  as  with  a  sense  v^ 

And  faculty  for  storin  and  turbulence. 

Is  yet  a  Soul  whose  master-bias  leans 

To  home-felt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes; 

Sweet  images!  which,  wheresoe'er  he  be, 

Are  at  his  heart;  and  such  fidelity  ""  -• 

It  is  his  darling  passion  to  approve;  n.^" 

More  brave  for  this,  tj^t  he  hath  much  to  love. 

'Tis,  finally,  the  Man,  who,  lifted  high. 

Conspicuous  object  in  a  Nation's  eye. 

Or  left  unthought-of  in  obscurity, — 

Who,  with  a  toward  or  untoward  lot, 

Prosperous  or  adverse,  to  his  >vish  or  not, — 

Plays,  in  the  many  games  of  life,  that  one 

Where  what  he  most  doth  value  must  be  wonj 

Whom  neither  shape  of  danger  can  dismay, 

Nor  thought  of  tender  happmess  betray ; 

Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand  fast,  I 

Looks  forwjurd,  persevering  to  the  last,  1 

From  well  to  better,  daily  self-surpast : 

Who,  whether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the  Earth 

For  ever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth, 

Or  he  mast  &11,  to  sleep  without  his  fame. 

And  leave  a  dead  unprofitable  name. 
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Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  canse ; 

And,  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 

His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven's  applause: 

This  is  the  happy  Warrior;  this  is  He 

That  every  Man  in  arms, should  wish  to  be.  [1806 


SONNETS. 


Where  lies  the  Land  to  which  yon  Ship  must  go? 

Fresh  as  a  lark  mounting  at  break  of  day. 

Festively  slic  puts  forth  in  trim  an*ay: 

Is  she  for  tropic  suns,  or  polar  snow? 

What  boots  tli'  inquiry?  —  Neither  friend  nor  foe 

Slie  cares  for;  let  her  travel  where  she  may. 

She  finds  familiar  names,  a  beaten  way 

Ever  before  her,  and  a  wind  to  blow. 

Yet  still  I  ask,  what  haven  is  her  mark? 

And,  almost  as  it  was  when  ships  were  rare, 

(From  time  to  time,  like  Pilgrims,  here  and  there 

Urossing  the  waters,)  doubt,  and  something  dark, 

Of  the  old  Sea  some  reverential  fear. 

Is  with  me  at  thy  farewell,  joyous  Bark! 


With  ships  the  sea  was  sprinkled  far  and  nigh. 

Like  stars  in  heaven,  and  joyously  it  show'd; 

Some  lying  fast  at  anchor  in  the  road. 

Some  veering  up  and  down,  one  knew  not  why. 

A  goodly  Vessel  did  I  then  espy 

Come  lifee  a  giant  from  a  haven  broad; 

And  histily  along  the  bay  she  strode. 

Her  tackling  rich,  and  of  apparel  high. 

This  Ship  was  nought  to  me,  nor  I  to  her. 

Yet  I  pursued  her  with  a  Lover's  look; 

This  Ship  to  all  the  rest  did  I  prefer: 

When  will  she  turn,  and  whither?    She  will  brook 

No  tarrying;  where  She  comes  the  winds  must  stir: 

On  went  She,  and  due  north  her  journey  took. 
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DEVOTIONAL  INCITEMENTS. 

["  Not  to  the  earth  eonflned, 
A«oend  to  heaTen.^] 


Whxbs  will  they  itop,  those  breathing 

Powers, 
The  Spirits  of  the  new-bom  flowers  ? 
Thej  wander  with  the  breeze,  they  wind 
Where'er  the  streams  a  passage  find; 
Up  from  their  native  groond  they  rise 
In  mnte  aj»rial  harmonies: 
From  humble  Tiolet — modest  thyme— 
Exhaled,  th'  essential  odours  climbi 
As  if  no  space  below  the  sky 
Their  subtle  flight  could  satisfy : 
HesTen  will  not  tax  our  thoughts  with 

pride 
If  like  ambition  be  their  guide.  [ers, 

Boused  by  this  kindliest  of  May-show- 
The  Rpirit-quickener  of  the  flowers, 
That  with  moist  virtue  softly  cleaves 
The  buds,  and  freshens  the  young  leaves, 
The  birds  pour  forth  their  souls  in  notes 
Of  rapture  from  a  thousand  throats,  — 
Here  check'd  by  too  impetuous  haste. 
While  there  the  music  runs  to  waste. 
With  bounty  more  and  more  enlarged, 
Till  the  whole  air  is  overcharged : 
Give  ear,  O  Man  I  to  their  appeal, 
And  thirst  for  no  inOsrior  zeal. 
Thou,  who  canst  thinks  as  well  as  feel. 

Mount  from  the  Earth ;  aspire  I  aspire  I 
So  pleads  the  town's  cathedral  quire, 
In  strains  that  f^om  their  solemn  height 
Sink,  to  attain  a  loltier  flight; 
While  incense  fW>m  the  altar  breathes 
Rich  fragrance  in  embodied  wreaths; 
Or,  flung  fh>m  swinging  censer,  shrouds 
The  taper-lights,  and  curls  In  clouds 
Aronnd  angelic  Forms,  the  still 
Creation  of  the  painter's  skill, 
That  on  the  service  wait  conceal'd 
One  moment,  and  the  next  reveaPd.  — 
Cast  off  your  bonds,  awake,  arise, 
And  for  no  transient  ecstasies ! 
What  else  can  mean  the  visual  plea 
Of  still  or  moving  imagery,— 
The  iterated  summons  loud. 
Not  wasted  on  th'  attendant  crowd, 
Nor  wholly  lost  upon  the  throng 
Hurrying  the  busy  streets  along  ? 

Alas  I  the  sanctities  combined 
By  art  to  unaensnalise  the  mind, 
Decay  and  lAOgiiiah;  or,  as  creeds 


/^ 


the 


And  humours  .change,  are  sponi'd  Ilka 

weeds: 
The  priests  are  firom  their  altars  thrust. 
^Temples  are  levelVd  with  the  dust; 
And  solenm  rites  and  awfhl  forma 
Founder  amid  fuilttic  storms. 
Yet  evermore,  tlirough  years  renewed 
In  undisturbed  vicissitude 
Of  seasons  balancing  their  flight 
On  the  swilt  vrings  of  day  and  night, 
Kind  Nature  keeps  a  heavenly  door 
Wide  open  for  the  scattered  Poor. 
Where  flower.breathed  incense  to 

skies 
Is  wafted  in  mute  harmonies ; 
And  ground  fi^sh-cloven  by  the  plough 
Is  Aragrant  with  a  humbler  vow; 
Where  birds  and  brooks  from  leafy-  deUf 
Chime  forth  unwearied  canticles, 
And  vapours  magnify  and  spread 
The  glory  of  the  Sun's  bright  head,— 
Still  constant  in  her  worship,  still 
Conforming  to  th'  etemai  Will, 
Whether  men  sow  or  reap  the  fleldi, 
Divine  monition  Nature  yields. 
That  not  by  bread  alone  we  live. 
Or  what  a  hand  of  flosh  can  give; 
That  every  day  should  leave  some  put 
Free  for  a  sabbath  of  the  heart : 
So  shall  the  seventh  be  truly  blest, 
From  mom  to  eve,  with  hallowed  rest 
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"Jam  non  consilio  bonus,  sed  more  ca 
perductus,  ut  non  Uintnm  roct^  facerc 
possim,  sod  nisi  rect^  lacere  non  poi>* 
Sim."  ij/-.;:.^*  »*'••*«■  : 

Stebm  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God  I  - 
O  Duty  f  if  that  namo  thou  love 
Who  art  a  light  to  guide,  a  rod 
To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove; 
Thou,  who  art  victory  and  law  | 
When  empty  terrors  overawe;  j 
From  vain  temptations  dost  set  fne; 
And  calm'st  the  weary  strife  of  fhdl  hu- 
manity I 


1  "  No  longer  good  by  conscious  effort, 
but  so  led  on  to  goodness  by  habit,  that 
now  I  not  only  can  do  what  is  right,  but 
am  unable  to  ao  othcrw  ise." — The  motto 
well  propounds  the  central  thought  of 
this  noble  Ode,  which  is  **aU  compact" 
of  the  finest  gold. 


/./ 
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1/  >  Thoro  are  who  ask  not  if  tl^ine  eye 
Bo  ou  them ;  who,  in  lovo  and  tnithi 
Whoro  no  misgiving  is,  rely 
Upon  the  genial  sonso  of  youth: 
Glud  llcurts!  without  reproach  or  blot; 
/Who  do  thy  work,  and  know  it  not: ' 

0,  if  through  conHdence  misplaced 
They  fail,  thy  saving  arnit*,  dread  Power, 

around  them  cast  1 

Serene  will  be  our  days  and  bright, 
And  happy  will  our  nature  be. 
When  love  is  an  unerring  light. 
Ami  joy  its  own  eocurity.* 
And  they  a  blissl\il  course  may  bold 
Even  now,  who,  not  unwisely  bold. 
Live  in  the  spirit  of  this  creed; 
Yet  60ek  thy  Ilim  support,  according  to 
their  need. 

1,  loving  n^edom,  and  untried ; 
No  sport  of  every  random  gust-, 
Yc-t  being  to  myself  a  guide, 

Ti»o  blindly  have  reposed  ray  tnist: 
And  oil,  when  in  my  heart  was  heard 
Thy  tmiely  mandate,  I  defen*ed 
The  Uisk,  in  h-moother  walks  to  stray; 
iJut  tl»^o  I  now  would  nQvyo  more  strictly, 
if  1  may. 

Through  no  disturbance  of  my  soul. 
Or  etrong  compunction  in  mo  wrought, 
*^  eup|ilicate  for  thy  control ; 
lint  In  the  quietne^rt  of  thought 
Me  this  unj'.hartcr'd  (Vecdom  tires;' 
I  feel  the  weight  of  chancc-dosire.s; 


2  The  poet  hero  htrikcr*  a  dce]>  prin- 
ciple olotnics.  When  a  man  is  t>o  in  love 
with  ])nty  as  to  tlnd  lii?'  supreme  dehglit 
therein,  l!:eii  he  will  naturally  bo  held  to 
her  nM-vjjT  |»y  the  swcotnese  ni'  it,  and 
constancy  in  that  t-ervice  will  needs  per- 
petuate liis  j(»y. 

3  Wiih  Kn*;;Iishmen,  the  wor<l  rharfrr 
carries  llie  hen^e  ol  libiMty  ^c^un•^l  by 
law.  J>ut  that  whicli  prot'ocis  I'reodoni 
ncessarily  restrains  and  limits  it.  And 
inward  frecilom  is  a  blessing,  iind  by  u]>- 
right  iniiid.s  is  Utll  to  be  Hurh,  >o  far'only 
as  the  inner  man  is  Hcir-re.-otrained  anil 
onliMCcl  in  snbnii?!>iou  to  tlie  law  of  con- 
Bcicnco.  Now.  I  )nty,  with  her  stern  le^^is- 
lation,  is  the  proper  home  of  conscience; 
and  so  none  l)ut  the  willing  bondmen 
of  Duty  can  have  the  ])oa«-o  and  joy  of 
that  h(UU0.  In  the  well  known  words  of 
Hooker,  "Of  Law  there  can  no  less  he 
acknowledged,  than  that  her  seat  is  the 
bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of 
ttie  world." 


My  hopes  no  more  mniit  change  thcii 

name, 
I  long  for  a  repose  that  ever  is  the  Mna 

Stem  Lawgiver  I  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace; 
Nor  know  we  any  thing  so  fhir 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  thee : 
Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds, 
And  fhigranco  in  thy  footing  treads; 
Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  Arom  wroBc; 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens,  throngt 
Thee,  arc  ft^sh  and  strong. 

To  humbler  fhnotions,  awful  Power  I 
I  call  thee :  I  myself  commend 
Unto  thy  guidance  trom  this  hour; 
O,  let  my  weakness  have  an  end  I 
Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise,^ 
The  spirit  of  sclf-sacri flee;     ^a.  ' 
The  confldence  of  reason  give; 
And  in  the  light  of  truth  thy  Bondman  let 
me  live  I  [IdOX 

ODE  TO  LYCORIS. 
MAT,  1817. 

s 

Ant  age  hath  been  when  Earth  was  pr»»wV 
Oflustro  too  intense  '        .' 

To  be  sustained ;  and  Mortals  bow*d 
The  t^-ont  in  self-defence. 
Who  then,  if  Dian's  crescent  gleam'd, 
Or  Cupid's  si>arkling  arrow  streamed 
While  on  the  wing  the  Urchin  play'd, 
Could  fcai'lcsdy  approach  the  shade  ?— 
Enough  for  one  soft  vernal  day, 
If  1,  a  bard  of  ebbing  time, 
^Vnd  nurtured  in  a  tickle  clime. 
May  haunt  this  horuM  bay; 
Whose  amorous  water  multiplies 
The  flitting  halcyon's  vivid  dyes; 
And  smooths  her  liqnid  breast,  to  show 
ThObC    swan-liko    siiccks  of    mountain 
snow,  [plaint 

White  as  the  pair  that  slid  along  the 
Of  heaven,  when  Venus  held  the  reins  I* 


^  4  Tills  poem  originated  in  the  last  four 
lines  of  the  first  stanza.  ThoH)  specks  of 
snow,  reflected  in  the  lake  and  so  trans- 
Um  red,  as  it  were,  to  the  subaqueous  sky, 
reniinded  me  of  the  swans  which  the 
laney  of  tho  ancient  classic  i>oeU  yoked 
to  the  i'ar  of  Venus.  Henc«  the  tenor  of 
the  wholo  ilrst  stanza,  and  the  naoie  ol 
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n. 

1  we  lore  the  dai^Bomo  lawn .. 

by  the  owlet's  wing;  J   ^ 

riUght  is  preferr'd  to  Dawn,      ^ ' 

tiunn  to  the  Spring. 

■ies  do  we  then  affect, 

7  of  disrespect 

)wn  prodigal  excess 

uniliar  happiness.  — 

,  (if  SQch  name  beflt 

ee  mj  life's  celestial  sign  t) 

•tnre  niarks  the  year's  decline, 

to  welcome  it ; 

with  the  harvest  hope  that  runs 

he  path  of  milder  suns ; 

while  the  sylvan  world  displays 

less  to  the  feeding  gaze; 

when  the  sullen  winds  resound 

;lie  knell 

^splendent  miracle. 

m. 

lething  whispers  to  my  heart 

}  we  downward  tend, 

I  life  requires  an  art 

:h  our  souls  must  bend; 

to  balance  and  supply ; 

e  the  flowing  fount  be  dry, 

.  it  must,  a  sense  to  sip, 

k,  with  no  fkstidious  Up. 

elcome,  above  all,  the  Guest 

§miles,  diffused  o'er  land  and  sea, 

•  recal  the  Deity 

h  into  the  breast : 

nsive  Autumn  ne'er  present 

.  to  her  disparagement  1 

»Ios^oms  and  the  budding  spray 

as  in  our  own  decay, 

we  nearer  draw  to  life's  dark  goal,| 

efnl  Spring  the  favourite,  of  the 

Soul  I  • 


k,  which— with  some  readers  who 
nythology  and  clansiral  allusion 
retched,  and  therefore  more  or  less 
ral  and  affected  —  will  tend  to  un- 
the  sentiment  that  pervades  these 
Bat  sorely  .one  who  has  ^vrittcn 
h  In  verse  as  1  have  done  majr  be 
I  to  retrace  his  steps  in  the  regions 
r  which  delighteil  him  in  his  boy- 
rhen  he  first  became  acquainted 
«  Greek  and   Latin  Poets.— ilu- 

his  notes  on  this  poem,  the  author 
I  foUowing:  "Nine  tenths  of  my 
iHire  been  mnrmored  out  in  the 
r.  And  liere  let  me  repeat  what  I 
bM  alwaily  i^n^^ared  in  print: 


^'  AN  EVENING  VOLUNTARY, 

GOaiPOSED  ox  AN  fiVEXINO  OF  EXTRAO» 
DINARY  SrLENDOUR  AND  DEAUftT" 

I. 

Had  this  effulgence  disappcar*d 
With  flying  haste,  I  might  have  sent. 
Among  the  spcci'hless  clouds,  a  look 
Of  blank  astonishment ; 
But  'tis  endued  with  power  to  stay. 
And  sanctify  one  closing  day, 
That  frail  Mortality  may  see  — 
>Vhat  is  ?  — ah  no,  but  what  can  be  I 
Time  was  when  flcld  and  watery  cove 
With  moilulatcd  echoes  rang, 
While  choirs  of  fervent  Angels  sang 
Their  vespers  in  the  grove ; 
Or,  crowning,  star4ike,  each  some  sover- 
eign height,  [low, 
Warbled,  for  Heaven  above  and  Earth  1ms- 
Strains  suitable  to  l>oth.  — Such  noly  nte, 
Methinks,  if  audibly  repeated  now 
From  hill  or  valley,  could  not  move 
Sublimer  transport,  purer  love. 
Than  doth  this  silent  spectucle— the  gleam, 
The  shadow,  and  the  peace  supremo  I 

n. 

No  sound  is  utter'd,— but  a  deep 

And  solemn  harmony  pervades 

The  hollow  vale  fh>m  steep  to  steep, 

And  penetrates  the  gla<1es. 

Far-distant  images  draw  nigh, 

Caird  forth  by  wondrous  potency 

Of  beamy  radianrx?,  that  imbues 

Whatever  it  strikes,  with  gem-like  huesl 

In  vision  extiuisitely  clear. 

Herds  range  along  the  mountjiiu  side; 

And  glistening  anllers  ai*u  <lem:ried; 

An<l  gilded  flocks  appear. — 

Tliineis  the tninquil hour, iiun>ui'eal Eve!  // 

But  long  as  god-like  winh,  or  hope  divine, 

Informs  my  spirit,  ne'er  can  I  Inilieve 

One  day  a  fcstranper,  having  walked  round 
the  ganlen  and  jn'ouiids  of  Uydal  Mount, 
asked  of  one  of  the  female  servant"*,  who 
happened  to  be  at  the  door,  iKTuiis-^iiMi  to 
see  her  inast^^r'n  stiuly.  *  This,'  f*aid  &he, 
leading  him  forward,''  is  my  master's  lib- 
ran/,  when;  he  keep.s  hie  books;  but  his 
stuHif  is  out  of  doors.'  Alter  a  long  ab- 
sence from  home,  it  has  more  than  once 
happened  that  some  one  of  my  cottaffO 
neighbours  has  paid, '  Well,  there  ho  is: 
we  are  glad  to  hoar  him  booing  about 
again.'" 
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WOBDSWORTH. 


That  this  magniflcence  is  wholly  thinol 
From  worlds  not  quicken**!  by  tho  Sun 
A  portion  of  tho  gift  is  won ;  [spread 

An  intcrmingliug  of  llcavcn's  pomp  is 
On  ground  wliich  British  shepherds  tread  I 

m. 

And,  if  there  bo  whom  broken  ties 
Afflict,  or  injuries  assail, 
Yon  hazy  ridges  to  their  eyes 
l^resent  a  glorious  scale, 
Climbing  sulTuscd  with  sunny  air, 
To  stop— no  record  hath  told  where  I 
And  tempting  Fancy  to  ascend, 
AYid  with  immortal  Spirits  blend  I  — 
Wings  at  my  shoulders  seem  to  play; 
But,  rooted  here,  I  stand  and  gaze 
On  those  bright  steps  that  heaven'Ward 
Their  practicable  way .«  —  [raise 

Come  forth,  ye  drooping  old  men,  look 
abroad,  [bound  1 

And  see  to  what  fUir  countries  ye  arc 
And  if  some  traveller,  weary  of  his  road. 
Hath  slept  sinco  noon-tide  on  the  grassy 
Ye  Genii,  to  his  covert  speed ;  [ground. 
And  wake  Iiim  with  such  gentle  heed 
As  mny  attune  his  soul  to  meet  the  dower 
Bestow'd  on  this  transcendent  hour  I 

IV. 

Such  hues  fVom  their  celestial  Urn 
Were  wont  to  stream  before  miue  eye, 
Where'er  it  wander'd  in  the  morn 
Of  blitfsllil  iiifanrv. 
This  glimpse  of  glorj-,  why  renew'd? 
Nay,  rather  Fpeak  with  gratitude; 
F»>r,  if  a  veniipft;  of  those  gleams 
Sur\ived,  'twas  only  in  my  dreams,  [serve 
I>read  I'owcrl  whom  pwico  and  calmness 
No  lees  tlian  Nature's  threat(.>niug  voice. 
If  aught  unworthy  be  my  choice. 
From  TilKK  if  1  would  swerve; 
O,  let  Thy  gra(;e  remind  me  of  the  light 
Full  early  h)t*t,  and  fruitlessly  deplored; 
Wliich,  at  this  moment,  on  my  waking  sight 


6  The  multijilioation  of  mr»imtnin-ridg. 
cs,  here  dee«<TilH,Ml  as  a  kind  »»f  Jaj-obV- 
Laddor,  leading  to  Heaven,  is  prnducod 
either  by  watery  vapours,  or  sunny  haze; 
inthepri!st?iit  ioctiuice  by  the  latter  cause. 
— The  author  «ays  that  in  these  lines  he  is 
"  under  obligation  to  the  exquisite  picture 
of  Jar*th' it- 1 >n.nin,"  by  our  American  artist, 
Washington  Allsto'n.  Wonlsworth  re- 
gards  Allstim  as  "a  man  of  geniuB,**  and 
Uio  tH'o  were  warm  ftieuds. 


Appears  to  shine,  by  mJracJe  restored: 
My  soul,  though  yet  oonliiied  to  Esitkb 
Bejoiccs  in  a  eooond  birth  I  ^ 
'TIS  past,  the  visionaiy  splendour  ftdfls; 
And  night  approaches  with  her  shsdeii' 


/  '■ 
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THE  SOMNAMBULIST. 

List,  ye  who  pass  by  Lyulph's  Towtr 

At  ove;  how  softly  then 
Doth  Aira-force  ,*  that  torrent  bouiSi 

Speak  from  the  woody  glen  I 
Fit  music  for  a  solemn  vale  I 

And  holier  seems  the  ground 
To  him  who  catches  on  tho  gale 
The  spirit  of  a  monmftd  talCt 

Embodied  in  the  sound. 

Not  fhr  flrom  that  fidr  site  whereon 

The  Pleasnre-honse  is  reai'd, 
As  story  says,  in  antique  days 

A  stcm-brow'd  house  appeai'd; 
Foil  to  a  Jewel  rich  in  light 

There  set,  and  guarded  well; 
Cage  for  a  Bird  of  plumage  bright, 
Swcct-voicod,  nor  wishing  for  a  flight 

Beyond  her  native  dell. 

To  win  this  bright  Bini  flrom  her  csge, 

To  make  this  Gem  their  own, 
Came  Barons  bold,  with  store  of  goUt 

And  Knights  of  high  renown : 
But  one  She  prized,  and  only  one; 

Sir  Eglamorc  was  he :  — 
Full  happy  season,  when  was  known, 
Ye  Dales  and  Hills  I  to  you  alone 

Their  mutual  loyalty ;  — 

Known  chiefly,  AJra !  to  thy  glen. 
Thy  brook,  and  bowers  of  holly ; 

Where  Pitssion    cauglit    what    Nston 
That  all  but  love  is  folly ;  [Uugbt, 

Wljcro  Fact  with  Fancy  ptoopM  to  plsy ; 
Doubt  came  not,  nor  regret, 


7  In  his  Notes,  the  author  tells  us  that 
this  poi»m  was  '*  felt  and  in  a  great  mcas* 
ure  composed  unon  tho  little  mount  in 
Ihmt  of  our  ab<Mlo  at  Kydal."— The  last 
stanza  is  IVaught  with  allusions  to  the 
l*oet'8celebrate<l  Oi^on  /«imor<a£i7.v,  which 
is  given  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Tol* 
ume. 

8  Lyulph's  Tower  Is  a  pleasnro-housi 
situated  upon  tho  banks  of  Ullswatcr^— 
Fnrre  is  uiod  in  the  Lake  District  Ibr  «» 
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Ill 


ktmn  that  wiiig*d  their  way, 
;h  an  immortal  day 
A  coald  sfiTer  set. 

imes  Love  dwelt  not  long 
•'d  with  repose ; 
t  the  fire  of  chaste  desire, 
f  the  breath  of  foes, 
ring  lance  is  beauty's  test, 
eatiie  Lover  true:" 
,r  Eglaraore,  and  press'd 
ng  Emma  to  liis  breast, 
'd  a  blind  adieu. 

d. — WeU  with  him  it  fSsured 
widcHspread  regions  errant; 
f  proof  in  love's  behoof. 
It  of  fftme  his  warrant : 
er  happiness  can  build 
ui'B  quiet  hours;  [shield, 

lot,  compared  with  spear  and 
\  beads  and  masses  yield, 
dlework  and  flowers. 

iras  Emma  when  she  heard 
mpion's  praise  recounted; 
■ain  would  swim,  and  eyes  grow 
b  her  blushes  mounted;    [dim, 
,  bold  heroic  lay 
bled  from  full  heart; 
I  blossoms  for  the  May 
c!  but  they  will  not  stay, 
ly  to  depart. 

les  with  her,  while  lustre  fills 

er  path  he  chooses; 

>rb,  that  o\iiib  no  curb, 

•d  the  light  hers  loses. 

>  not  back ;  nn  ampler  space 

js  for  nobler  <leeds ; 

s  on  from  place  to  place, 

\  doings  is  no  trace, 

at  her  fancy  breeds. 

may  spread,  but  in  ttie  past 

trit  finds  its  centre; 

ht  She  has  of  what  he  was, 

at  would  now  content  her. 

he  my  devoted  Knight  ?  " 

IT  in  answer  flows ;        [weight ; 

ills    on    month    with    heavier 

ens  round  hert  and  the  night 

ty  of  repose. 

She  Bometimea  walked  abroad, 
Jfha  with  quick  worda  btondhig, 


Like  that  pale  Queen  whose  hands  ar«  I 
With  foncied  spots  contending :     [seen  | 

But  iht  is  innocent  of  blood; 
The  Moon  is  not  more  pure 

ThatslUnes  aloft,  while  through  the  wood 

S^t3^]^2fstler  way,  the  sounding  Flood 
Her  melancholy  lure  I 

While  'mid  the  fern-brake  sleeps  the  doQ  // 


And  owls  alone  are  waking,  /] 

In  white  array'd,  glides  on  the  Maid, 

The  downward  pathway  taking, 
That  leads  her  to  the  torrent's  side 

And  to  a  holly  bower: 
By  whom  on  this  still  night  descried  ? 
By  whom  in  that  lone  place  espied  ? 

By  thee,  Sir  Eglamorel 

A  wandering  Ghost,  so  thinks  the  Knight, 

Uis  coming  step  has  thwarted,    [vows. 
Beneath  the  boughs  that    heard    their 

Within  whoso  shade  they  parted.— 
Hush,  hush,  the  busy  Sleeper  seel 

Perplex'd  her  fingers  seem, 
As  if  they  from  the  holly  tree 
Green  twigs  would  pluck,  as  rapidly 

Flung  from  her  to  the  stream. 


What  means  the  Spectre  ?    Why  intent 

To  violate  the  Tree, 
Thought  Kglamore,  by  which  I  swore 

Unfiiding  constancy  ? 
Here  am  I,  and  tivmOrrow's  Sun, 

To  her  1  loft,  shall  prove 
That  bliss  is  ne'er  so  surely  won 
As  when  a  circuit  has  been  run 

Of  valour,  truth,  and  love. 


So,  from  the  spot  whereon  he  stood, 

He  moved  with  stealthy  pace; 
And,  drawiuf?  nigh,  with  Ids  hving  eyo, 

Ho  recognirsed  the  face ;  [small, 

And   whispers    caught,    and    si)eechcs 

Some  to  the  grccn-lcaved  tree, 
Some  mutter'd  to  tue  torrent-fall : 
♦•  Roar  on,  and  bring  him  with  thy  call; 

I  heard,  and  so  may  He! " 

Soul-shatter'd  was  the  Knight,  nor  knew 

If  Emma's  Ghost  it  were, 
Or  boding  Shade,  or  if  the  Maid 

Her  very  self  stood  there. 
He  touch'd ;  what  follow'd  who  shall  tell! 

The  soft  touch  snapp'd  the  thread 
Of  slumber;  shrieking  back  she  fell, 


•  •  \' 
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WOEDSWQBTH. 

'"•  ^       /  .*  ■       ''II 
Aud  tlic  Stream  whirrU  her  down  the  dell  Blithe  Flora  from  her  couch 
AlOD^  its  luuiniiij;  bciL 


Id  plunged  tho  Knight  I    AMicn  on  firm 
ffnmiid 

The  resnuiil  Maiden  lay, 
Her  eyes  ^-cw  briKiit  with  hlissfUl  light, 

(Jonl'ii-ion  pu.ssM  away; 
She  heard,  eiti  to  the  throne  of  grace 

Her  mithful  Spirit  new, 
His  voice,— behehl  his  ^peakin/crfoco; 
And,  dyin?,  from  hi.s  own  embraco 

Slie  Telt  tliat  he  was  tnio. 

So  lie  was  reconciled  to  life: 

Rriefwonls  may  speak  the  rest: 
Within  the  dell  he  built  a  cell. 

And  there  was  Sorrow's  gue^^t; 
In  hermit's  weeds  i-cpose  he  found, 

Fr<»m  vain  temptations  frw; 
Ilesi<le  the  toirent  dwelling, — bound 
By  one  <lee|>  heart-eontrollLug  sound, 

Aud  awe<l  to  piety. 

Wild  stream  of  Aira,  hold  Uiy  course, 

Nor  fear  memorial  lays,  [blmde, 

Where   eloud.-,   that   spread  in   solemn 

Are  edged  with  golden  rays  I 
IH^ir  art  tliuu  to  the  light  of  heaven, 

Though  minister  of  sorrow; 
Sweet  is  thy  voi«*e  at  pensive  even; 
And  thou,  in  loverj?'  hearts  forgiven, 

Shalt  take  thy  place  with  Yarrow  I* 

[1833. 

DDK, 

COMPOSED  ON  MAY  MOHNIXG. 

Whim:  lV«->m  the  purpling  East  departs 
Th('  star  that  leil  the  dawn, 


1>  TIlis  «lcle<:table  poem,  so  steeped  in 
thi'  pnn't  y:r:HM*  of  romance,  show-  what 
the  :uuh«>r  rniild  do  \\\,  the  age  f»r  ^i\tv- 
tliree.  For  thf  story  of  it,  he  hail  a  slight 
h'l't.  rel.itrd  in  his  iioies  as  lV>lloW': 
•'  Whilt  «v«'  were  making  an  excursion  jn 
th In  pari  of  the  Lake  District,  we  heani 
thai  Mr.  <ilover,  tlie  artist,  while  bulging 
at  Lyulph's  Tower.  ha»l  been  disturbed 
by  a  loud  shriek,  and  upon  rising  he  had 
learnt  that  it  had  come  from  a  young 
WiMuan  in  the  house  who  was  in  the  habit 
ot'walkin'^  in  ht^r  slofjt.  In  (bat  state  she 
bail  gone  down  stair-,  and.  while  attfinpt 


For  May  is  on  the  lawn. 
A  quickening  hojH?,  a  frcdlicning  glee,  .  ^'^ 

FonTan  th'  expeetotl  Power,  /A^vfWib 
Whose  first-drawn  brentli,  from  bddi  ud 

Sliokes  ofif  that  pearly  £huwcr.> 

All  Nature  welcome?  Iler  wliose  eray 

Tempers  the  year*6  extremes; 
Who  scattcri'tli  lostrcd  o'er  uofiu-dayt 

IJke  morning's  dewy  gleams; 
While  mellow  warble,  Fprightly  trili* 

The\remulous  heart  excite; 
And  hums  the  balmy  air  to  still' 

The  balance  of  delight.  # 

Time  was,  blest  Tower!  when  youths  mil 

At  peep  of  dai;\'n  would  rise,       [niaiili 
And  wander  forth,  in  forest  glades 

Thy  birth  to  solemnixe. 
Though  route  the  song, — to  grace  tborils 

Untouch'd  the  hawUiorn  bough. 
Thy  Spirit  triumphs  o'er  the  slight; 

Man  changes,  but  not  Thou  I 

Thy  feather'd  Lieges  bill  and  wings 

In  love*8  disport  employ; 
Warm'd  by  thy  infiuenee,  creeping  tbioffrf 

Awake  to  silent  joy : 
Queen  art  thou  still  for  each  gay  plank 

Where  the  slim  wild  tleer  rrives ; ' 
And  served  in  depths  where  llsh^  haunt 

Their  own  mysterious  groves. 

Cloud-picn'jug  peak  and  trackless  heath 

Instinctive  lii>mage  pay; 
Nor  wants  the  dim-lit  enve  a  wreath 

To  honour  thee,  sweet  Mavl 
When^  i'ities  fauuM  by  thy  brisk  airs 

Jtrbold  a  smokek-sb  sky, 
Their  puniest  flower-pot-nursliug  iloivs 

To  »»pen  a  bright  eye.. 


1  The  meaning  here  is  somewhat  liiil- 
den.  The  **  fivshening  glfc,"  1  Uike  it,  is 
a  heavy  dew  or  a  rain,  which  imivariotl 
••bu«<h'anil  tree"  with  tlrops  of  water. 
Tht?  •'  expcj'tiMl  rower ''  is  3lay-Dny  dnwn; 
an«i  the"  first-dniwn breath  "is  the  bri-e/e 
which,  sliirutl  by  the  rihing  Sun,  shakes 
olf  those  lb-ops  ot  dew  or  nun. 

2  The  poet  is  here  illustrating  the  uhi> 


ing  to  open  tlie  outer  iloor,  either  rnnn  j(|Uitous  virtue  »»f  May:  her  revivifrinn 
some  diilicnlly  or  the  elTci't  of  the  j'oM  '  ctllcjiry  ]ienetrates  MuMlei'peHt  and  1  fuck- 
stone  upon  her  feet,  bad  utterc«l  the  en-!  est  forests,  where  the  shyest  nnd  timidesC 
which  alarmed  him.    Ii  ^ii'tMueil  to  um  nil  animals  seek  to  hide  them>elvos.^)liscrr^ 


that  this  might  «crve  as  a  hinr  fora  poem.'' 
Ac — The  pe?>t»ns  here  indndcd  imdcr 
tlie  pri>noun  irv  were  Sir  iJeoi-gc  Beau- 
mont uud  liogcra  the  pocL 


how  the  clogged  cxprc.-sittn  of  tliis  line, 
owing  to  the  two  spi>udi:(>s,  "Slim  wild 
deer  roves,"  images  the  dllHcalty  of  moT* 
lug  lu  u  dense  aud  tangled  furcsu 


/'  •! 
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Q  this  thy  natal  mom, 
le*  from  which  thy  name 
ilepartcd,  8tan<Ui  forlorn 
f  aiKl  danre  and  grnmc; 
i  the  Tillagc-grccn  a  tow 
B  to  thoc  oddrcst, 
T  peace  is  on  the  brow, 
s  within  the  breast. 

ere  Liove  nestles  thou  canst  teach 
ul  to  loTc  the  more ; 
iso  shall  thy  lessons  reach 
iCTcr  loved  before, 
the  haughty  one  of  pride*  - 
ishAil  free<l  firom  fear, '    ,  -_.     - 
Mogt  IQ^e  the  occan*tide,    >^:^' 
rs  the  joyous  year. 

Kble  lyre  1  weak  wonls  rcfliBC 
■rrice  to  prolong : 
exulting  thrush  the  Muse 
sts  th'  imperfect  song ; 
re  snail  chanty  iu  accents  clear, 
igfaout  the  live-long  day 
first  silver  star  appear, 
Dvereignty  of  May.»  /  * 


TO  MAY. 


A 


n  many  suns  have  risen  and  set 
thou,  blithe  May,  wert  bom, 
irds,  who  hail'd  thee,  may  forget 
^ifts,  thy  beauty  scorn; 
ire  who  to  a  birthday  strain 
ue  not  harp  and  voice, 
rrmore  throughout  thy  reign 
Tatefhl  and  rejoice  I 

ns  odours  I  music  sweet, 
w«.*t  to  pass  away  I 
i  deathless  song  to  meet 
lonl's  desire, — a  lay 
rben  a  thousand  years  are  told. 
Id  praise  thee,  genial  Power! 
ph  Mimmer  heat,  autumnal  cold. 
Winter's  dreariest  hour. 


ila  and  the  fbllowing  poem  origina. 
iie  lines,  ■*iIow  delicate  the  leafy 
ke.  —Mr  daughter  and  I  left  Rydal 
upon  a  tour  through  our  mountains 
T.  and  Mrs.  Carr  in  the  month  of 
BBS;  and  aa  we  were  going  up  the 
^  Newlands  1  was  struck  with  the 
BDoe  of  the  little  chapel  gleaming 
h  the  veil  of  half-opcnc<I  lojivcs; 
3  ftseling  then  conveyed  to  my  mind 
sroMea  In  the  atanza  referred  to 
—ilalAor's  ilToCst. 


EartliAfKUWthy  presence  ftel;  nor  leta. 

If  yon  etncreal  blue 
With  its  soft  smile  the  truth  exprsMt 

The  heavens  have  felt  it  too. 
The  inmost  heart  of  man  if  glad 

Partakes  a  livelier  cheer; 
And  eyes  that  cannot  but  be  sad 

Let  fliU  a  brightcn*d  tear. 

Since  thy  return,  through  days  and  weeka 

Of  hope  that  grew  by  stealth. 
How  many  wan  ami  faded  cheeka 

Have  kindled  into  health ! 
The  Old,  by  thee  revived,  have  said* 

*'  Another  year  is  ours; " 
And  wayworn  Wanderers,  poorly  fed. 

Have  smiled  upuu  tliy  flowers. 

Who  tripping  lisps  a  merry  soug 

Amid  his  playfbl  peers? 
The  tender  InfVint  who  was  long 

A  prisoner  of  fond  fears ; 
But  now,  when  evcr>'  sharp^Mlgod  blast 

Is  quiet  in  its  shcuth, 
His  Mother  leaves  lilm  f^ce  to  tasto       i.    « 

Earth's  sweetness  in  thy  breath.     / .     ; ; 

Thy  help  is  with  the  weed  that  creeps 

Along  the  humblest  ground ; 
No  cliff  so  bare  but  on  its  steeps 

Thy  favours  may  Ijo  found; 
But  most  on  some  peculiar  nook 

That  our  own  hands  have  drcst. 
Thou  and  tbyfrnin  are  proud  to  look, 

And  seem  to  love  it  best. 

• 

And  yet  how  pleased  wo  wander  forth 

When  May  is  whispering,  **  Come  1 
Chooee  fVom  the  bowers  of  virgin  earth 

The  happiest  for  your  home ;      [spread 
Heaven's  bounteous  love  through  mo  is 

From  sunshine,  clouds,  winds,  waves, 
Drops  on  the  mouldering  turret's  head, 

And  on  your  turf-clad  graves  1 " 

Such  greeting  hcani,  away  with  siglia 

For  lilies  that  must  Unli\ 
Or  "  the  rathe  primn>8c  as  it  dies 

Forsaken"  in  the  shade!* 
Vernal  fhiitions  and  desires 

Are  linked  in  cn<lles8  chase; 
While,  as  one  kinrlly  growtli  retires, 

Anotlicr  t^ikes  it8  place. 


4    The  nuotat  ion  hen*  made  is  fYom  Mil- 
ton's Li/riiinir-"  luring  tlio  rnClie  primroM 
I  that  forsaken  dies." — itotA«  is  early. 
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And  ¥-hat  if  thou,  Bwoet  BCay,  hast  known 

Mishap  by  worm  and  blight; 
If  oxpcctations  newly  blown 

lluvo  pcrish'd  in  thy  sight; 
If  lores  nnd  joys,  while  up  they  sprung, 

Were  caught  as  in  a  snare: 
Such  is  the  lot  of  all  the  young, 

Ilowevcr  bright  and  fair. 

Lo  I  Streams  that  April  could  not  check 

Are  patient  of  thy  rule ; 
Gargling  in  foamy  water-break. 

Loitering  in  glassy  pool : 
By  thco,  thoo  only,  could  Ikj  sent 

Such  gentle  mists  as  glide, 
Curling  with  nnconflrm'd  intent, 

On  that  green  mountain's  side. 

How  delicate  the  Ical^-  veil 

Through  which  yon  house  of  Gofl 
Gleams  'mid  the  peat^e  of  this  deep  dale 

By  few  but  shepherds  trcHlI 
And  lowly  hutu,  near  1)eaten  ways* 

No  sooner  i>tand  attired 
In  thy  fk*e8h  wrcntlis,  than  they  for  praise 

Peep  forth,  and  are  admired. 

Season  of  fancy  and  of  hope, 

remiit  not  for  one  hour, 
A  blossom  IVom  thy  cro^vn  to  drop, 

Nor  a«ld  to  it  a  flower  I 
Keep,  lovely  May,  as  if  by  touch 

Of  8eir-rc>i>traimng  art. 
This  modest  charm  of  not  too  much* 

Fart  seen,  imagined  part  I 

[lese-lBU. 


SONG  AT  THE  FEAST  OF 
BROUGHAM  CASTLE, 

UPON  TiiK  hestoration  of  loud  cuf- 

FOKI>,  TIIK  8IIKI>IIKItI>.  T<>  TUB 

ESTATKS  AM)  IIONOL'BS 

OFIIIS  ANCESTOU8. 

Hiaii  in  the  breathless  Hall  the  Minstrel 
»ite,  [Song. 

And  Emont's  murmur  mingled  witli  the 
The  words  of  ancient  time  I  thus  translate, 
A  festid  strain  that  hath  been  silent  long  : 

"From  town  to  to^ni,  fVom  tower  to 

t«»wor, 
The  Red  Rose  is  a  gL'idsome  flower. 
Her  thirty  years  of  Wiiiter  past. 
The  Red  R(»sc  is  revived  at  last;    - 
6he  liAii  her  head  for  endless  springi 


si 


r 


I 


i 


^ 


For  everlasting  blossomin^t : 
Both  Roses  flourI:-h,  Red  and  While: 
In  love  and  bistcrly  delight 
The  two  that  were  ut  strife  are  blendH 
And  all  old  troubles  now  arc  ended. 
Joy !  Joy  to  both  1  but  m<»t  to  her 
Who  is  the  flower  of  Lancaster! 
Behold  her  how  Slic  smiles  to^lay 
On  this  great  throng,  this  bright  aira^l 
Fair  greeting  doth  she  send  to  all 
From  every  comer  of  tlic  hall; 
But  chiefly  iVom  above  the  board 
Where  sits  in  state  our  rightful  I/ml, 

ClilTord  to  his  own  rcfitored  I  [shield; 

They  came  with  banner,  spear,  ood  V 
And  it  was  proved  in  Boinrorth-flekl. 
Not  long  th'  Avenger  was  withstood,— 
Earth  help'd  him  with  the  cry  of  bloml:* 
Saint  Gcoigu  was  for  us,  and  the  mi^ 
Of  blcssM  Angels  crown'd  the  right. 
Loud  voice  the  Land  has  iitter'd  forth* 
We  loudest  in  the  faithAil  North: 
Our  fields  rejoice,  our  mountains  ring^ 
Our  streams  proclaim  a  welcoming; 
Our  strong-abodes  nnd  cautlcs  see 
The  glorj'  of  their  loyalty.      J 

How  glad  is  Skipton  at  th»  hour, 
Though  lonely,  a  deserted  Tower; 
Knight,  squire,  and  yeoman,  page  and  "* 

groom: 
We  have  them  at  the  feast  of  Brougham. 
How  glad  Ponilragon,  though  the  sleep 
Of  years  bo  on  her  I  She  shaU  reap 
A  taste  of  this  great  pleasure,  viewing 
As  in  a  dream  her  own  renewing. — 
Rejoiced  is  Brough,  right  glad,  I  deem. 
Beside  her  little  humble  stream; 
And  she  that  keepcth  watch  and  w.nnl 
Her  statelier  Eden's  course  to  guard ; 
They  both  are  happy  at  Uiis  hour. 
Though  each  is  but  a  lonely  Tower:— 
But  here  is  perfect  Joy  nnd  pride 
For  one  fair  House  by  Emont's  siilc, 
This  ilay,  distinguish'd  without  x^xr 
To  see  her  Master  and  to  cheer,— 
Him,  and  his  Laily-mother  denrl 


6  The  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York, 
sevenillv  representeil  by  the  RlmI  Ki>^' 
nnd  the  A^liitc,  were  united,  after  the  (nW 
of  Richard  the  Third,  by  thu  imirringi*  nf 
Henry  the  Seventh  with  Ellzubclh,  the 
4hmghter  of  Edward  the  FourUi. 

6  This  line  is  ttom  a  imnmu,  cntitletl 
Thr  linttlrnf  litmrortk  Fieii,by  Sir  Jnhn 
Bt'aumout,  Ibrother  of  the  coiouiatod  dnif> 
matitti 


} 
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BBOUGHAK  CASTLE. 


•  a  ttne  foriorn 
fktherless  was  bom  I — 
nriogs  that  8he  may  fly, 
w  her  infhnt  die  1 
lat  are  with  slaughter  wild 
Mother  and  the  Child. 
take  them  ftt>m  the  light?  ~ 
>  a  man  in  sight,— 
;  a  bouse,— bnt  where? 
nust  not  enter  there, 
res,  and  to  the  brooks, 
>iid8  of  heaven  she  looks; 
techless,  but  her  eyes 
hostly  agonies : 
Mary,  Mother  mild, 
Mother  undefiled, 
>ther  and  her  Child  I  * 
lo  is  he  that  bounds  with  Joy 
sk'8  side,  a  Shcphcrd-boy? 
tits  hath  he  but  thoughts  that 
s 

lie  wind  along  the  grass. 
w  He  who  hither  came 
like  a  smothcr'd  flame?  [shed 
m  such  thankflil  tears  were 
!r,  and  a  poor  man's  bread  I 
9  the  Child;  and  God  hath 
•d  [flU'd, 

se  dear  words  should  be  Ail- 
's words,  when  forced  away, 
he  to  her  Babe  did  say : 
my  own,  thy  Fellow-guest 
;  be;  but  rest  thee,  rest, 
shepherd's  life  is  best  I ' 
rben  evil  men  are  strong 
good,  no  pleasure  long, 
must  part  ftom  Moscdale's 

( Bleneath^i^'s  rugged  coves,* 
;  ttie  flowers  that    Summer 

*T^lmakin*s  lofty  springs; 
[0h,  and  his  careless  cheer 
to  heaviness  and  fcar.~ 
Lancelot  Threlkeld  praise  I 
ood  man,  old  in  days! 
of  covert  and  of  rest 
oang  Bird  that  is  distrest; 
y  branches  safe  ho  lay, 
18  flreo  to  sport  and  play, 
on*  were  abroad  for  prey. 


A  recreant  harp,  that  sings  of  (bar 
And  heaviness  in  Cliflbrd's  oar! 
I  said,  when  evil  mon  are  strong. 
No  life  is  good,  no  pleasure  long,  — 
A  weak  and  cowardly  untruth! 
Our  Cliflbrd  was  a  happy  Youth, 
And  thankfkil  through  a  weary  time. 
That  brought  him  up   to   manhood's 
Again  ho  wanders  forth  at  will,  [prime. 
And  tends  a  flock  Arom  hill  to  hill : 
Ilis  garb  is  humble ;  ne'er  was  seen 
Such  garb  with  such  a  noble  mlQp; 
Among  the  shepherd  grooms  no  mate 
.  Hath  he,  a  Child  of  strength  and  state  I 

/  Tet  lacks  not  friends  for  simple  glee, 

y  Nor  yet  for  higher  sympathy. 

^To  his  side  the  l^Uow-decr 
Came,  and  rested  without  fear; 
The  eagle,  lord  of  land  and  sea,  ' 
Stoop'd  down  to  pay  him  fealty; 
And  both  th'  undying  ilsh  that  swim 
Through  Bowscalc-Tarrf  did  wait  on 
The  pair  were  servants  of  his  eye  [him :  > 
In  their  immortality ; 
And  glancing,  gleaming,  dark  or  bright, 

'-  Moved  to  and  Aro,  fur  his  dclighti 

/He  knew  the  rocks  which  Angels  haunt  ^, 
Upon  the  mountains  visitant; 
He  hath  kcnn'd  them  Uiking  wing : 
And  into  caves  where  Fairies  sing 
He  hath  entcr'd ;  and  been  told 
By  Voices  how  men  lived  of  old. 
Among  the  heavens  his  ey»  can  see 
The  face  of  thing  that  is  to  be  ^ 
And,  if  that  men  n.'port  him  right. 
His  tongue  could  whisper  wonls    of 
Now  another  day  is  come,  [might. 

Fitter  hope,  and  nobler  doom : 
He  hath  thrown  aside  his  crook. 
And  hath  buried  deep  his  book; 
/OGnmour  rusting  in  his  halls 
On  the  blood  of  Clifford  (uills ; «  — 

*  Quell  the  Scot,*  exclainiB  the  Laucc; 

*  Bear  me  to  the  heart  of  Franco,' 


is  the  old  and  proper 


•^•# 


1  It  was  imagined  by  tlie  people  of  the 
country  that  there  were  two  imiaortnl 
Fish  dwelling  in  this  tarn,  whicli  lies  in 
the  mountaiuH  not  far  IVom  Threlkeld. 
Tarn  is  a  i^^nall  mountain  lake. 

3  The  four  immediate  progenitors  of 
the  person  in  whose  hoarin;^  tliis  is  Pup- 
posed  to  Ih)  spoki'n  all  died  in  the  field. 
Several  others  of  the  family  perished  in 
the  same  manner.  The  Cliffonlrt,  indeed, 
of  Cumberland  were  filmed  for  their  mnr- 

for 


ynlgarly  called  jtial  spirit,  and  were  distinguished 
I  flcrceuoss  even  in  that  flerco  ago. 
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Is  tho  longing  of  the  Shield : 
Tell  thy  name,  tliou  trembling  Field; 
Field  of  death,  where'er  thou  be, 
Groun  thou  with  our  victory! 
Happy  day,  and  mighty  hour, 
-     When  our  Shepherd,  in  liis  power, 
Mail'd  and   horsed,    with    lance    and 
'To  his  ancestors  restored  [sword, 

Like  a  re-appearing  Star, 
Like  a  glory  from  afar, 
First  shall  head  the  flock  of  war  I  ** 

Alas  I  th'  impassion'd  minstrel  did  not 
know  [framed, 

That  for  a  trancjull  soul  the  Lay  was 

Who,  long  compelled  in  humble  walks  to 
go,  [tamed. 

Was  solten'd  into  feeling,  soothed,  and 

Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor 
men  lie ;  [rills. 

His  daily  teaclicrs  ha<l  been  woods  and 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  stairy  sky. 
The  sleep  that  is  among  Uie  lonely  hills. 

In  him  the  savage  virtue  of  tlie  Race, 
llcveuge,  and  ail  ferocious  thoughts  were 

dead : 
Nor  did  he  change ;  but  kept  in  lolly  place 
/  The  wisdom  wliich  adveruity  had  bred. 

\ 
Glad  were  the  vales,  and  every  cottage- 
hearth  ;  [and  more ; 
Tho  Shephord-lord  was  honoured  more 
And,  agetiSiller  ho  was  laid  in  earth, 
"  The  good  Lord  Clifford  "  was  the  name 
he  bore.*  [1S07. 


3  Henry  Lord  Clifford,  the  Pubje<'t  of 
this  grand!  vric,  was  the  son  of  John  Lord 
Clifford,  who  was  slain  in  the  battle  of 
Towton,  1401.  This  John  was  the  person 
who,  after  the  battle  of  Wakelleld,  14fiO, 
hIcw,  in  the  iiurduit,  the  voung  Earl  of 
liutland,  son  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who  fell 
in  that  battle.  Independent  of  this  act,  at 
bcKt  a  (!ruel  and  navago  one,  the  family  of 
Cliffonl  had  done  enough  to  draw  upon 
them  the  vehement  hatrc«l  of  the  House 
of  York;  so  tliat  after  Uie  Battle  of  Tow- 
ton  there  was  no  hope  f«»r  them  but  in 
flight  and  eonceahnent.  Henry,  the  sub- 
ject of  tho  Poem,  was  (Icprived  of  his  cs- 
tate  and  honours  durinja:  the  space  of 
tAventy-four  years ;  all  which  time  he  lived 
as  a  sheplienl  in  YorkKliire,  or  in  Cumber- 
land,  where  the  estat<'  of  his  Father-in-law 
(Sir  Lancelot  ThrclkeM)  lay.  He  was  re- 
stored to  his  estate  and  honours  in  the 
first  year  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  It  is  re- 
cxinledthat,  "when  called  to  Parliament, 
he  behaved  nobly  oud  wisely ;  but  other- 


THE  PASS  OF  KmESTOXE. 

I. 

WiTiiiN  the  mind  strong  ihncics  woik, 
A  deep  delight  tho  bosom  thrillfl, 
Oft;  as  I  pass  along  the  fork 
Of  these  fraternal  hills  : 
Where,  save  the  ruggctl  road,  we  And 
No  appanage  of  hunuin  kind. 
Nor  hint  of  man ;  if  stone  or  rock 
Seem  not  his  handiwork  to  mock 
By  something  cognizably  shaped; 
Mocker}- — or  model  roughly  hewn, 
And  left  as  if  by  earthquake  strewn, 
Or  from  the  Flood  escaped : 
Altars  for  Druid  service  fit; 
(But  where  no  lire  was  ever  lit, 
Unless  the  glow-worm  to  the  skies 
Thence  offer  nightly  sacrillco  ;) 
Wrinkldl  Egyptian  monument; 
Green  moss-grown  tower ;  or  hoary  toot; 
Tents  of  a  camp  that  never  shall  bt 
raised,  —  [gazedl 

On  which   four    thousand  years   have 

u. 

Ye  plough-shares  sparkling  on  the  slopesi 

Yo  snow-white  lambs  that  trip 

Imprison'd  *mid  the  formal  props 

Of  restless  ownership ! 

Te  trees,  that  may  to-morrow  fall 

To  feed  th*  insatiate  Prodigal  I        [fiekls, 

I^awns,  houses,   chattels,    groves,   and 

All  that  the  fertile  valley  shields; 

Wages  of  folly,  —  baits  of  crime, 

Of  lifers  uneasy  game  the  stake. 

Playthings  that  keep  the  eyes  awake 

Of  drowsy,  dotard  Time ;  — 

O  Corel  O  guilt  I  ~0  vales  and  plains. 


wise  C4ime  seldom  to  London  or  the  0>art; 
and  rather  delighted  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try, where  ho  repaired  several  of  his  Cas- 
tles, which  had  gone  to  decay  during  the 
late  troubles."  There  is  a  tradition  cur- 
rent in  tlie  village  of  Thrclkcld  and  its 
neighbourhood,  his  principal  retreat, 
that,  in  the  course  of  ids  shcpberd-llfe, 
he  had  acquired  great  astronomical  knowl- 
edge. I  cannot  conclude  this  note  with* 
out  adding  a  word  touching  the  IbuUal 
Ednices,  spoken  of  in  the  Poem.  The 
Cliffords  had  always  been  distingnished 
fur  an  honourable  pride  in  these  Castles; 
and,  after  the  wars  of  Y'ork  and  Lancas- 
ter, they  wore  rebuilt;  in  the  civil  wars 
of  Charles  the  First  they  were  again  laid 
waste,  and  again  n^stored  almost  to  their 
former  magnillcenco  bv  the  celebrated 
Lady  Anne  CliffoziU  Countesd  of  Pein> 
broke. 


TO  EKTEBPBISE. 
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Ilis  own  nnyez'd  domalna, 
irellB,  that  can  subdue 
memoiy  of  You,  — 
when  mists  veil  the  skj, 
istoit  and  magnify; 
oane  rashes,  to  the  sweep- 
ireeze. 
leir  ancient  melodies  I 

m. 

>  shriller  notes ! — thai  march 
ras  on  the  blast,     '       [arch, 
ugh  this   Height's  inverted 
est  legion  pass'd  I  — 
Irenturoasly  impelPd, 
TtA  than  theirs  behold, 
-and  yon,  whose  church-like 

sayoge  Pass  its  name. 

Mil  that  loT'st  to  hide 

a  a  vapoury  bourn, 

!iay  the  hour  return 

halt  be  my  guide : 

men  nmy  find  cause, 

it  a  weary  pause, 

'e  panted  up  the  hill 

reluctant  will) 

even  though  tired  and  faint, 

wnnties  of  constraint ; 

ivigorating  transports  flow 

icked  courage  to  bestow ! 


While  Faith,  ftom  yonder  opentag  cloud. 
To  hiU  and  vale  proclaims  aloud,  [ed  dare, 
«•  Whatever  the  weals  may  dread,  the  wick.' 
Thy  lot,  O  Man,  is  good,  thy  portion 
fhirl"*  J1817. 


TO  ENTERPRISE. 

Keep  for  the  Young  th'  impassionM  smile 

Shed  ftom  thy  countenance,  as  I  see  thee 

stand 
High  on  that  chalky  cliff  of  Briton's  IfIc. 
A  slender  volume  grasping  in  thy  hand,— 
(Perchance  the  pages  that  relate 
The  various  turns  of  Crusoe's  fate,)— 
Ah,  spare  th»  exulting  smile. 
And  drop  thy  pointing  finger  bright 
As  the  first  flash  of  beacon  light; 
But  neither  veil  thy  head  in  shadows  dim. 
Nor  turn  thy  faQo  away 
From  One  who,  in  the  evening  of  his  day. 
To  thee  would  offer  no  presumptuous 

hymn! 

I. 


IF. 

gratefbl  for  delight 
hreatening  brow; 
I, — can  she  slight 
t  opens  now  ? 
ttion  none  appear 
I  tells,  man  must  be  there; 
•that  the  perspective 
\  in  which  we  live ; 
irsnes  his  daily  round; 
eds sweet  tears;  and  Love, 
ower  or  birehen  grove, 
der  wound.— 
t  hither  ne'er  shall  know 
the  world  below; 
»s  how  lightly  leaps 
wn  the  rocky  steeps.— 
desolate  Domain  I 
r  to  the  cultured  plain, 
lepherd-boy; 
I?— Can  that  be  Joy  ? 
nbeam  for  her  guide, 
■  the  meadows  wide; 


Bold  Spirit!  who  art  fVee  to  rove 
Among  the  starry  courts  of  Jove, 
And  oft  in  splendour  dost  appear 
Embodied  to  poetic  eyes, 
While  traversing  this  nether  sphere. 
Where  Mortals  call  thee  Enterprise. 
Daughter  of  Hope  I  her  ihvourito  Child, 
Whom  she  to  young  Ambition  bore. 
When  Hunter's  arrow  first  defiled 
The  grove,  and  stain'd  the  turf  with  gore; 
Thee  wingfcd  Fancy  took,  and  nursed 
On  broad  Euphrates'  palmy  shore, 
And  where  the  mightier  Waters  burst 
From  caves  of  Indian  mountains  hoar  I 
She  wrapp'd  thee  in  a  panther's  skin ; 
And  Thou,  thy  favourite  food  to  win. 
The  fiame-cycd  eagle  oft  wouldst  scare 
From  her  rock  fortress  In  mid  air. 
With  infant  shout;  and  often  sweep, 
Pair'd  with  the  ostrich,  o'er  the  plain ; 
Or,  tired  with  sport,  wouldst  sink  asleep 
Upon  the  couchant  lion's  mane! 
With  rolling  years  thy  strength  increased ; 
And,  fox  beyond  thy  native  East, 
To  thee,  by  varying  titles  known 
As  variously  thy  power  was  shown, 


4  Thouprhts  and  feelings  of  many  wiilks 
in  all  weathers,  by  day  and  night,  over 
this  Pass,  alone,  and  with  beloved  It'iends. 
"^Authw^i  NotcM, 


120  WOXIDSWOBTH. 

THE  EGYPTIAN^  MAID; 

OB, 

THE   ROMANCE  OF  THE  WATER-LILY.' 

[For  tho  names  and  persons  in  the  following  poem«  see  the  **  History  of  the  m 
nowned  Prince  Arthur  and  his  Kni^rhts  of  tho  Round  Table; "  for  the  rest  the  ADtbor 
is  answcniblc;  only  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  Lotus,  with  the  bust  of  ttae 
Cioddcss  appearing  to  rise  out  ofi;he  flull-blown  flower,  was  suggested  by  the  beta* 
tiful  work  of  ancient  art,  once  included  among  the  Townley  Marbles,  and  now  in  dM 
British  Museum.] 

While  Merlin  paced  the  Cornish  sands. 
Forth-looking  toward  the  rocks  of  Scilly, 
The  pleased  Enchanter  was  aware 
Of  a  bright  Ship  that  seem'd  to  hang  in  air; 
Yet  was  slie  work  of  mortal  hands, 
And  took  from  men  her  name,  The  Wateb-Lilt, 

Soft  was  the  wind  that  landward  blew ; 
And,  as  the  Moon,  o'er  some  dark  hill  ascendant, 
Grows  from  a  little  edge  of  light 
To  a  full  orb,  this  Pinnace  bright 
Became,  as  nearer  to  the  coast  she  drew, 
More  glorious,  with  spread  sail  and  streaming  pendant. 

Upon  this  winged  Shape  so  fair 
Sago  Merlin  gazed  with  admiration : 
Her  lineaments,  thought  he,  surpass 
Aught  that  was  ever  shown  in  magic  glass; 
Was  ever  built  with  patient  care; 
Or,  at  a  touch,  produced  by  happiest  transformation. 

Now,  though  a  Mechanist  whose  skill 
Shames  the  degenerate  grasp  of  modern  science, 
Grave  Merlin  (and  belike  the  more 
For  practising  occult  and  perilous  lore) 
Was  subject  to  a  freakish  will 
Tliat  sapp'd  good  thoughts,  or  scared  them  with  defiance. 

Provoked  to  envious  spleen,  he  cast 
An  alter'd  look  upon  th'  advancing  Stranger 
Whom  he  had  hail'd  with  joy,  and  cried, 
**  My  Art  shall  help  to  tame  her  pride: " 
Anon  the  breeze  became  a  blast. 
And  the  waves  rose,  and  sky  portended  danger. 

8  This  poem  rose  out  of  a  fewworda  casually  need  in  converaation  by  mynephew, 
Henry  Hutchinson.  lie  was  describing  with  great  spirit  tlie  appearance  and  move, 
mont  of  a  vessel  which  he  seemed  to  admire  moi-e  than  any  other  he  liml  over  seen, 
and  Bai<l  her  name  was  the  Wnter-Lily.  This  plant  lias  been  ray  delight  from  my 
boyhootl,  as  I  have  seen  it  floating  on  tde  lalce;  and  that  conversation  put  me  upon 
constructing  and  composing  ttic  poem,  ilad  I  not  heard  those  words,  it  would  never 
have  been  wriiten. —Author'a  Note», 
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With  thrilling  word,  and  potent  sign 
Traced  on  the  beach,  his  work  the  Sorcerer  nrges; 
The  clouds  in  blacker  clouds  are  lost, 
Like  spiteful  Fiends  that  vanish,  cross'd 
By  Fiends  of  aspect  more  malign ; 
And  the  winds  roused  the  Deep  with  fiercer  scourges. 

But  worthy  of  the  name  she  bore 
Was  this  iSea-flower,  this  buoyant  Galley; 
Supreme  in  loveliness  and  grace 
Of  motion,  whether  in  th'  embrace 
Of  trusty  anchorage,  or  scudding  o'er 
The  main  flood  rougnen'd  into  hill  and  valley. 

Behold,  how  wantonly  she  laves 
Her  sides,  the  Wizard's  craft  confounding; 
Like  something  out  of  Ocean  sprung 
To  be  for  ever  fresh  and  young. 
Breasts  the  sea-flashes,  and  huge  waves 
Top-gallant  high,  rebounding  and  rebounding  I 

But  Ocean  under  magic  heaves. 
And  cannot  spare  the  Thing  he  cherish'd : 
Ah !  what  avails  that  she  was  fair. 
Luminous,  blithe,  and  debonair? 
The  storm  has  stripped  her  of  her  leaves ; 
The  Lily  floats  no  longer!  —  she  hath  perished. 

Grieve  for  her, — she  deserves  no  less; 
So  like,  yet  so  unlike,  a  living  Creature ! 
Xo  heart  had  she,  no  busy  brain ; 
Though  loved,  she  could  not  love  again ; 
Though  pitied, /cc/  her  own  distress; 
Nor  aught  that  troubles  us,  the  fools  of  Nature, 

Yet  is  there  cause  for  gushing  tears, 
So  richly  was  this  Galley  laden : 
A  fairer  th^n  herself  she  bore. 
And,  in  her  struggles,  cast  ashore ; 
A  lovely  One,  who  nothing  hears 
Of  wind  or  wave,  — a  meek  and  guileless  Maiden. 

Into  a  cave  had  Merlin  fled 

From  mischief  caused  by  spells  himself  had  muttered; 
And  while,  repentant  all  too  late, 
In  mood?  posture  there  he  sate. 
He  heara  a  voice,  and  saw,  with  half-raised  head, 
A  Visitant  by  whom  these  words  were  utter'd: 
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"  On  Christian  service  this  frail  Bark 
Sail'd  (hear  me.  Merlin !)  under  high  protectioDi 
Though  on  her  prow  a  sign  of  heatnen  power 
Was  carved, —  a  Goddesss  with  a  Lily  flower. 
The  old  Egyptian's  emblematic  mark 
Of  joy  immortal  and  of  pure  affection. 

Her  course  was  for  the  British  strand; 
Her  freight,  it  was  a  Damsel  peerless : 
Ood  reigns  above,  and  Spirits  strong 
May  gather  to  avenge  this  wrong 
Done  to  the  Princess,  and  her  I^d, 
Which  she  in  duty  left,  sad  but  not  cheerlesa. 

And  to  Cacrleon's  loftiest  tower 
Soon  will  the  Knights  of  Arthur's  Table 
A  cry  of  lamentation  send ; 
And  all  will  weep  who  there  attend. 
To  ffrace  that  Stranger's  bridal  hour. 
For  whom  the  sea  was  made  unnavigable. 

Shame  Ilshould  a  Child  of  royal  line 
Die  through  the  blindness  of  thy  malice  I" 
Thus  to  the  Necromancer  spake 
Nina,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
A  gentle  Sorceress,  and  benign, 
Who  ne'er  embitter'd  any  good  man's  chalioe. 

"  What  boots,"  continued  she,  "  to  mourn  ? 
To  expiate  thy  sin  endeavour: 
From  the  bleak  isle  where  she  is  laid, 
Fetch'd  by  our  art,  th'  Egjrptian  Maid 
May  yet  to  Arthur^s  Court  be  borne. 
Cold  as  she  is,  ere  life  be  fled  for  ever. 

My  pearly  Boat,  a  shining  Light, 
That  brought  me  down  that  sunless  river. 
Will  bear  me  on  from  wave  to  wave, 
And  back  with  her  to  this  sea-cave;  — 
Then,  Merlin,  for  a  rapid  flight 
Through  air,  to  thee  my  Charge  will  I  deliver. 

The  very  swiftest  of  thy  cars 
Must,  when  my  part  is  done,  be  ready; 
Meanwhile,  for  furtlier  guidance,  look 
Into  thy  own  prophetic  book; 
And,  if  that  fail,  consult  the  Stars 
To  learn  thy  course;  farewell!  be  prompt  and  steady.' 
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This  scarcely  spoken,  she  again 
Was  seated  in  ncr  gleaming  shallop. 
That  o'er  the  yet-oistemper'd  Deep 
Pursued  its  way  with  bird-like  sweep. 
Or  like  a  steed,  without  a  rein, 
Urged  o'er  the  wilderness  in  sportive  gallopi. 

Soon  did  the  gentle  Nina  reach 

That  Isle  without  a  house  or  haven ; 

Landing,  she  found  not  what  she  sought. 

Nor  saw  of  wreck  or  ruin  aught 
'  But  a  carved  Lotus  cast  upon  the  beach 
By  the  fierce  waves,  a  flower  in  marble  graven. 

Sad  relique,  but  how  fair  the  while  1 
For  gentlv  each  from  each  retreating 
With  bacKward  curve,  the  leaves  reveal'd 
The  bosom  half,  and  half  conceal'd. 
Of  a  Divinity,  that  seemed  to  smile 
On  Nina,  as  she  pass'd,  with  hopeful  greeting. 

No  quest  was  hers  of  vague  desire. 
Of  tortured  hope  and  purpose  shaken; 
Following  the  margin  of  a  bay. 
She  spied  the  lonely  Cast-away, 
Unmarr'd,  unstripp'd  of  her  attire. 
But  with  closed  eyes, — of  breath  and  bloom  forsaken. 

Then  Nina,  stooping  down,  embraced. 
With  tenderness  and  mild  emotion. 
The  Damsel,  in  that  trance  embound ; 
And,  while  she  raised  her  from  the  ground. 
And  in  the  pearly  shallop  placed, 
Sleep  fell  upon  the  air,  ana  still'd  the  ocean. 

The  turmoil  hush'd,  celestial  springs 
Of  music  open'd,  and  there  came  a  blending 
Of  fragrance,  underived  from  Earth, 
With  gleams  that  owed  not  to  the  Sun  their  birth. 
And  that  soft  rustling  of  invisible  wings  . 
Which  Angela  make,  on  works  of  love  descending. 

And  Nina  heard  a  sweeter  voice 
Than  if  the  Goddess  of  the  flower  had  spoken: 
"Thou  hast  achieved,  fair  Damel  what  none 
Less  pure  in  spirit  could  have  done ; 
Oo,  in  thy  enterprise  rejoice  I 
Air,  earth,  sea,,  sky,  and  heaven,  success  betoken." 
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So  cheer'd,  she  left  that  Island  bleak^ 
A  bare  rock  of  the  Scilly  cluster; 
And,  as  thoy  traversed  the  smooth  brine. 
The  self-illumined  Brigantine 
Shed,  on  the  Slumberer^s  cold  wan  cheek 
And  pallid  brow,  a  melancholy  lustre. 

Fleet  was  their  course,  and  when  they  came 
To  the  dim  cavern,  whence  the  river 
Issued  into  the  salt-sea  flood. 
Merlin,  as  fix'd  in  thought  he  stood. 
Was  thus  accosted  bv  the  Dame : 
"Behold  to  thee  my  Charge  I  now  deliver  1 

But  where  attends  thy  chariot, — where ?"^ 
Quoth  Merlin,  "  Even  as  I  was  bidden. 
So  have  I  done ;  as  trusty  as  thy  barge 
My  vehicle  shall  prove :  —  0  precious  Chai]go  1 
If  this  be  sleep,  how  softl  if  death,  how  fair  I 
Much  have  my  books  disclosed,  but  th'  end  is  hidden." 

He  spake ;  and  gliding  into  view 
Forth  fi'om  the  grottoes  dimmest  chamber 
Came  two  mute  Swans,  whose  plumes  of  dnsky  white 
Changed,  as  the  pair  approached  the  light, 
Drawing  an  ebon  car,  their  hue 
(Like  clouds  of  sunset)  into  lucid  amber. 

Once  more  did  gentle  Nina  lift 
The  Princess,  passive  to  all  changes: 
The  car  received  her :  —  then  up-went 
Into  th'  ethereal  element 
The  birds  with  progress  smooth  and  swift 
As  thought,  when  through  bright  regions  memory  ranges. 

Sage  Merlin,  at  the  Slumberer's  side. 
Instructs  the  Swans  their  way  to  measure; 
And  soon  Caorleon's  towers  appeared. 
And  notes  of  minstrelsy  were  heard 
From  rich  pavilions  spreading  wide. 
For  some  high  day  of  long-expected  pleasure. 

Awe-stricken  stood  both  Knights  and  Dames 
Ere  on  firm  ground  the  car  alighted ; 
Eftsoons  astonishment  was  past, 
For  in  that  face  they  saw  the  last, 
Last  lingering  look  of  clay,  that  tames 
All  pride ;  by  which  all  happiness  is  blighted. 
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Said  Merlin,  '^  Mighty  King,  fair  Lords, 
Away  with  feast  and  tilt  dnd  tourney  I 
Ye  saw,  throughout  this  royal  House, 
Ye  heard,  a  rocking  marvellous 
Of  turrets,  and  a  clash  of  swords 
Self-shaken,  as  I  closed  my  airy  journey, 

Lo  I  by  a  destiny  well  known 
To  mortals,  joy  is  turn'd  to  sorrow ; 
This  is  the  wish'd-for  Bride,  the  Maid 
Of  Egypt,  from  a  rock  conveyed 
Wliere  she  by  shipwreck  had  been  throMm; 
111  sight !  but  grief  may  vanish  ere  the  morrow.'* 

"  Though  vast  thj  power,  thy  words  are  weak/' 
Exclaim'd  the  King,  "a  mockery  nateful: 
Dutiful  Child,  her  lot  how  hard! 
Is  this  her  piety's  reward  ? 
Those  watery  locks,  that  bloodless  cheek  I 
O  w^inds  without  remorse  I  0  shore  ungrateful  I 

Rich  robes  are  fretted  by  the  moth ; 
Towers,  temples,  fall  by  stroke  of  thunder ; 
Will  that,  or  deeper  thoughts,  abate 
A  Father's  sorrow  for  her  fate  ? 
He  will  repent  him  of  his  troth ; 
His  brain  will  bum,  his  stout  heart  split  asunder. 

Alas !  and  I  have  caused  this  woe ; 
For,  when  my  prowess  from  invading  Neighbours 
Had  freed  his  Kealm,  he  plighted  word 
That  he  would  turn  to  Christ  our  Lord, 
And  his  dear  Daughter  on  a  Knight  bestow 
Whom  I  should  choose  for  love  and  matchless  labours. 

Her  birth  was  heathen ;  but  a  fence 
Of  holy  Angels  round  her  hovered : 
A  Lady  added  to  my  Court, 
So  fair,  of  such  divme  report 
And  worship,  seem'd  a  recompense 
For  fifty  kingdoms  by  my  sword  recover'd. 

Ask  not  for  whom,  0  Champions  true  1 
She  was  reserved  by  me  her  life's  betrayer ; 
She  who  was  meant  to  be  a  bride 
Is  now  a  corse :  then  put  aside 
Vain  thoughts,  and  speed  ye,  with  observance  duo 
Of  Christian  riti^  in  Christian  ground  to  lay  her." 
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"  The  tomb,"  said  Merlin,  "  may  not  close 
Upon  her  yet,  earth  hide  her  beauty; 
Not  fi'oward  to  thy  sovereign  will 
Esteem  me,  Liege !  if  I,  whose  skill 
Wafted  her  hither,  interpose 
To  check  this  pious  haste  of  erring  duty. 

My  books  command  me  to  lay  bare 
The  secret  thou  art  bent  on  keeping; 
Here  must  a  high  attest  be  given, 
Wliat  Bridegroom  was  for  her  ordain'd  by  Heaven: 
And  in  my  glass  significants  there  are 
Of  things  that  may  to  gladness  turn  this  weeping. 

For  this,  approaching.  One  by  One, 
Thy  Knights  must  touch  the  cold  hand  of  the  Virgin; 
So,  for  the  favoured  One,  the  Flower  may  bloom 
Once  more :  but,  if  unchangeable  her  doom, 
K  life  departed  bo  for  ever  ^one. 
Some  blest  assurance,  from  this  cloud  emerging, 

May  teach  him  to  bewail  his  loss ; 
Not  with  a  grief  that,  like  a  vapour,  rises 
And  melts ;  but  grief  devout  that  shall  endure^ 
And  a  perpetual  growth  secure 
Of  purposes  which  no  false  thought  shall  cross, 
A  harvest  of  liigh  hopes  and  noble  enterprises." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  the  King ;  —  "  anon. 
Here,  where  the  Princess  lies,  begin  the  trial ; 
Knights,  each  in  order  as  ve  stand. 
Step  forth."  —  To  touch  the  pallid  hand 
Sir  A^ravaine  advanced ;  no  sign  he  won 
From  Heaven  or  earth ;  —  Sir  Kayo  had  like  deniaL 

Abash'd,  Sir  Dinas  tum'd  away; 
Even  for  Sir  Percival  was  no  disclosure ; 
Though  he,  devoutest  of  all  Champions,  ere 
He  reach'd  that  ebon  car,  the  bier 
Whereon  diffused  like  snow  the  Damsel  lay. 
Full  thrice  had  cross'd  himself  in  meek  composare. 

Imagine  (but,  ye  Saints!  who  can?) 
How  in  still  air  the  balance  trembled, — 
Tbe  wishes,  peradventure  the  despites 
That  overcame  some  not  ungenerous  Knights; 
And  all  the  thoughts  that  lengthen'd  out  a  span 
Of  time  to  Lords  and  Ladies  thus  assembled. 
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WLat  patient  confidence  was  here  I 
And  there  how  many  bosoms  panted ! 
While  drawing  toward  the  car  Sir  Oawaine^  maii'd 
For  tournament,  his  beayer  vail'd,* 
And  softly  touch'd;  but  to  his  princely  cheer 
And  high  expectancy  no  sign  was  granted. 

Next,  disencumber'd  of.  his  harp, 
Sir  Tristram,  dear  to  thousands  as  a  brother. 
Came  to  the  proof,  nor  grieved  that  there  ensued 
No  change: — the  fair  Izonda  he  had  woo*d 
With  love  too  true,  a  love  with  pangs  too  sharp. 
From  hope  too  distant,  not  to  dread  another. 

Not  so  Sir  Launcelot ;  —  from  Heaven's  grace 
A  sign  he  craved,  tired  slave  of  vain  contrition : 
The  royal  Guinever  look'd  passing  glad    , 
When  his  touch  faiFd.  —  Next  came  Sir  Oalahad; 
He  paused,  and  stood  entranced  by  that  still  face 
Whose  features  he  had  seen  in  noontide  vision. 

For  late,  as  near  a  murmuring  stream 
He  rested  'mid  an  arbour  green  and  shady, 
Nina,  the  good  Enchantress,  shed 
A  light  around  his  mossy  bed ; 
And,  at  her  call,  a  waking  dream 
Prefigured  to  his  sense  th'  Egyptian  Lady. 

Now,  while  his  bright-hair'd  front  he  bow'd. 
And  stood,  far-kenn'd  by  mantle  f urr'd  with  ermine^ 
As  o'er  th'  insensate  Body  hung 
Th'  enrapt,  the  beautiful,  the  young, 
Belief  sank  deep  into  the  crowd 
That  he  the  solemn  issue  would  determine. 

Nor  deem  it  strange :  the  Youth  had  worn 
That  very  mantle  on  a  day  of  glory, 
The  day  when  he  achieved  that  matchless  feat, 
The  marvel  of  the  Perilous  Seat, 
Which  whosoe'er  approach'd  of  strength  was  shorn, 
Though  ELing  or  Knignt  the  most  renown'd  in  story. 

He  touch'd  with  hesitating  hand,  — 

And,  lo  I  those  Birds,  far-famed  through  Love's  dominions. 

The  Swans,  in  triumph  clap  their  wings ; 

9  Hut  Ib.  dreir  hU  beaver  dotvn.  The  beav<^  was  a  part  of  the  helmet  that  coTered 
Um  fiKse,  bnt  hone  on  hinges  at  the  ears,  so  that  it  oomd  at  pleasnro  be  set  np  over 
the  forehead  or  drawn  down  oyer  the  £Me.~  VaiUd  is  fotMred.— Both  words  are  often 
•auaedbjSbakmpmn, 
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And  their  necks  play,  involved  in  rings, 
Like  sinless  snakes  m  Eden's  happy  land ;  —        [pinions. 
''Mine  is  she,"  cried  the  Knight;  —  again  they  clapp'd  their 

"Mine  was  she,  —  mine  she  is,  though  dead, 
And  to  her  name  my  soul  shall  cleave  in  sorrow:" 
Whereat,  a  tender  twilight  stneak 
Of  colour  dawn'd  upon  the  Damsel's  cheek ; 
And  her  lips,  quickening  with  uncertain  red, 
Seem'd  from  each  other  a  mint  warmth  to  borrow. 

Deep  was  the  awe,  the  rapture  high, 
Of  love  emboldcn'd,  hope  with  dread  entwining, 
When  to  the  mouth  relenting  Death 
Allow'd  a  soft  and  flower-like  breath. 
Precursor  to  a  timid  sigh. 
To  lifted  eyelids,  and  a  doubtful  shining. 

In  silence  did  King  Arthur  gaze 
Upon  the  signs  that  pass  away  or  tarry; 
In  silence  watch'd  the  gentle  strife 
Of  Nature  leading  back  to  life ; 
Then  eased  his  soul  at  length  by  praise 
Of  God,  and  Heaven's  pure  Queen,  the  blissful  Mary. 

Then  said  he,  "  Take  her  to  thy  heart, 
Sir  Galahad !  a  treasure  that  God  giveth. 
Bound  by  indissoluble  ties  to  thee 
Through  mortal  change  and  immortality; 
Be  happy  and  unenvied,  thou  who  art 
A  goodly  knight  that  hath  no  peer  that  livethP' 

Not  long  the  Nuptials  were  delayed ; 
And  sage  tradition  still  rehearses 
The  pomp,  the  glory  of  that  hour 
When  toward  the  altar  from  her  bower 
King  Arthur  led  th'  Egyptian  Maid, 
And  Angels  caroll'd  these  far-ccho'd  verses : 


Who  shrinks  not  iVom  allianoe 
Of  evil  \TiUi  good  Powers, 
To  God  proclaims  deflance, 
And  mocks  whom  he  adores. 

A  Ship  to  Christ  devoted 
From  the  Land  of  Nile  did  go; 
Alas  I  the  bright  Ship  floated. 
An  Idol  at  her  prow. 


By  magic  dbmination,-* 
The  HoaTon-permittod  Tent 
Of  purblind  mortal  passion,— 
Was  wrought  her  punishment. 

The  Flower,  the  Form  withhi  it, 
What  served  they  in  her  need  ? 
Her  port  she  could  not  win  it, 
Nor  firom  mishap  be  freed. 
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B  up  when  I  behold 
in  the  sky : 
amy  life  began; 
ftmanum; 
I  shall  grow  old* 
lie! 

ithcroftheMan;/ 
ish  my  days  to  be 
t  each  by  natoral  piety. 
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lin  the  leafy  Bhade» 
>lae  cg^  together  laldl 
jnoe-discover'd  Bight 
I  Tiaion  of  delight, 
aing  to  espy 
I  Bhelter'd  bed, 
B  dwelling,  which,  hard  by 
ouae,  in  wet  or  dry 
meline  and  I 
rviaited.^ 

it  and  seem'd  to  fear  it; 
ogh  wi:ihing,  to  be  near  it : 
w  in  her,  being  then 
er  among  men. 
of  my  later  years 
when  a  boy : 
tyes,  she  gave  mo  ears; 
ares,  and  delicate  fears; 
ynntain  of  sweet  tears ; 
e,  and  thought,  and  Joy. 
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of  his  sister  under 
u  '  Her  real  name  was  Doro- 
64, noted.  The poet*s sense 
to  her  is  remarked  upon  in 


REMEMBRANCE  OF  COLLINS. 

(Composed  upon  the  TkameSj  near  BickmomL) 

• 

Glide  gently,  thus  for  ever  glide, 
O  Thames  t  that  other  bards  may  see 
As  lovely  visions  by  thy  side 
As  now,  fhir  river,  come  to  me. 
O  glide,  fair  stream!  for  ever  so, 
Thy  quiet  soul  on  all  bestowing. 
Till  all  our  minds  for  ever  flow 
As  thy  deep  waters  now  are  flowing. 

Vain  thought!— yet  be  as  now  thou  art, 
That  in  thy  waters  may  be  seen 
The  image  of  a  poet's  heart. 
How  bright,  how  solemn,  how  serene  I 
Such  as  did  once  the  Poet  bless 
Who,  murmuring  here  a  later  ditty. 
Could  flnd  no  rcfbge  from  distress 
But  in  the  milder  grief  of  pity.* 

Now  let  us,  as  we  float  along. 
For  him  suspend  the  dashing  oar. 
And  pray  that  never  child  of  song 
May  know  thut  Poet's  sorrows  more. 
How  calm!  how  still!  the  only  sound. 
The  dripping  of  tlie  oar  suspended!*— 
The  evening  darkness  gatlicrs  round 
By  virtue's  holiest  Powers  attended. 


2  The  allusion  is  to  Collins's  Ode  on  the 
Death  of  Thomson,  the  last-writtcn  of  tlie 
author's  poems  which  were  publisheii  dur. 
ing  his  life- time.  The  scene  of  that  Ode 
is  supposed  to  Ue  on  the  Thames,  near 

Richmond.  ,        ^^     ,,    ,      *.. 

8    Here,  again,  Wordsworth  alludes  to 

Collins's  0<lo : 

"  Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore. 

When  Tliaraes  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest  J 

And  oft  smprnd  the  dashing  oar. 

To  bid  his  genUe  spirit  rest  I " 
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LOUISA. 

▲FTEB  ACGOMPAimNO  UES  ON  ▲  MOUK- 
TAUT  EXCUBSIOK. 

I  MET  Louisa  in  the  shade, 

And,  having  seen  that  lovely  Maid, 

Why  should  I  foar  to  say 

rhat,  nymph-llkc,  she  is  fleet  and  strong. 

And  down  the  rocks  can  leap  along 

Like  rivulets  in  May? 

She  loves  her  fire,  her  cottage-homo; 
Yet  o'er  the  moorland  v^ill  she  roam 
In  weather  rough  and  hlcak ; 
And,  when  agoinst  the  wind  she  strains, 
O,  might  I  ki8S  the  mountain  rains 
That  sparkle  on  her  cheek ! 

Take  all  that's  mine  beneath  the  Moon, 

If  I  with  her  but  half  a  noon 

May  sit  l>cncath  the  walls 

Of  some  old  cave,  or  mossy  nook. 

When  up  she  winds  along  the  brook 

To  hunt  the  waterfalls.  [1806. 


Strange  llts  of  passion  have  I  known; 

And  I  will  dare  to  tell. 

But  in  the  Lover's  car  alone. 

What  once  to  me  befell : 

When  slie  I  loved  look*d  every  day 
Fresh  as  a  rose  in  June, 
I  to  her  cottage  bent  my  way, 
Beneath  an  evening  Moon. 

Upon  the  Moon  1 11  xM  my  eye. 

All  over  the  wide  lea; 

With  quickening  pace  my  horse  drew  nigh 

Tliose  paths  so  dear  to  me. 

And  now  we  rcach'd  the  orchard-plot; 
And,  as  wo  climb'd  the  hill, 
The  sinking  3Ioon  to  Lucy's  cot 
Came  near,  and  nearer  still. 

In  one  of  thoso  sweet  dreams  I  slept. 
Kind  Nature's  gentlest  boon  I 
And  all  the  while  my  eyes  I  kept 
On  the  descending  Moon. 

My  horse  moved  on ;  hoof  after  hoof 
Ho  rjiiee<l,  and  never  stoppM  .•' 
When  down  behind  the  cottage  roof, 
▲t  once,  the  bright  Moon  dropped. 


WhAt  Ibnd  and  wayward  thoai^tivB 
Into  a  Lover's  head  I  [iMl 

*'0  mercy ! "  to  myself  I  cried,  I 

"If  Lucy  should  be  dead  I*  pmi  j 


\ 


She  dwelt  among  th'  imtrodden  wayi 
Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 

A  Maid  whom  there  ¥rero  none  to  pniob 
And  very  few  to  love: 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hidden  f^om  the  eye  I 
Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 


She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  kiov 

Wlien  Lucy  ceased  to  be ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and,  O, 

The  difference  to  met  [IM 


I  TRAVELL'D  among  onknown  men, 

In  lands  beyond  the  sea; 
Nor,  England  1  did  I  know  till  tbea 

What  love  I  bore  to  thee. 

Tis  past,  that  melancholy  dreaBi 

Nor  will  I  quit  thy  shore 
A  second  time;  for  still  I  seem 

To  love  thee  more  and  more. 

Among  thy  mountains  did  I  feel 

The  Joy  of  my  desire; 
And  she  I  chcrish'd  tum*d  her  whed 

Beside  an  English  fire. 

Thy  mornings  show'd,  thy  nights  coii> 
The  bowers  where  Lucy  play'd;  [oeal'd 

And  thine  too  is  the  last  green  field 
That  Lucy's  eyes  survey'd.  [JTtt. 


Let  other  bards  of  angels  sing^ 

Bright  suns  without  a  spot; 
But  thou  art  no  such  i>erfect  thing: 

Rejoice  that  thou  art  not  I 

Heed  not  tho'  none  should  call  tbae  (kir; 

So,  Mary,  let  it  be,  | 

I  f  nought  in  loveliness  compare  .' 

With  what  thou  art  to  om.  ! 
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Khme  iMMiftj  dwells  in  deep  retreats,    j 
I    Wliose  reil  is  nnremoTed  I 

sun  heart  with  heart  in  concord  beats,  / 
And  the  loTer  is  beloved.*  [UB4. 


t 


TO  THE  CUCKOO. 

0  BuTHS  New-comer  1  Ihayeheard, 

1  hear  thee  and  rejoice. 

O  Cnckoot  shall  I  call  thee  Bird, 
Or  but  a  wandering  Voice  ? 

'WSalle  I  am  lying  on  the  grass 
Thj  twofold  shout  I  hear; 
From  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass. 
At  once  tki  off  and  near. 

Though  babbling  only  to  the  Yale, 
Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers, 
Thou  bringest  unto  me  a  tale 
Of  Titoionary  hours. 

Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  Spring  I 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 

No  bird,  but  an  inTisible  thing, 

A  Toice,  a  mystery; 

The  same  whom  in  my  school-boy  days 
lUsteo'dto;  that  Cry 
Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways 
In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky. 

To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 
Through  woods  and  on  the  green ; 
And  thou  wcrt  still  a  hope,  a  love; 
StiU  long'd  for,  never  seen. 

And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet; 
Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 
That  golden  time  again. 

O  blessM  Bird  1  the  earth  wo  pace 

Again  appears  to  be 

An  unsubstantial,  fiiery  place; 

That  is  lit  home  for  Thee  I  [1804. 


THE  LONGEST  DAT. 
ADDEWUKD  TO  ICT  DAUOHTBB. 

LcT  us  quit  the  leafy  arbour, 
And  the  tonent  murmuring  by; 
For  the  Son  is  in  his  harbour. 
Weary  of  the  open  sky. 


to  tiM  entlior^ 


^Jisgr* 


to  be  ad- 


Evening  now  unbinds  the  fMters 
Fashioned  by  the  glowing  light; 
All  that  breathe  are  thankftil  debtora 
To  the  harbinger  of  night. 

Yet  by  some  grave  thoughts  attended 
Eve  renews  her  calm  career; 
For  the  day  that  now  is  ended 
Is  the  longest  of  the  year. 

Doral  sport,  as  now  thou  sportest^ 
On  this  platform,  light  and  ttee ; 
Take  thy  bliss,  while  longest,  shortottt 
Are  indifferent  to  thee. 

Who  would  check  the  happy  fueling 
That  inspires  the  linnet's  song? 
Who  would  stop  the  swallow,  wheeling 
On  her  pinions  swift  and  strong? 

Yet,  at  this  impressive  season. 
Words  which  tenderness  can  speak 
From  the  truths  of  homely  reasout 
Might  exalt  the  loveliest  cheek; 

And,  while  shades  to  shades  suooeeding 
Steal  the  landscape  f^om  ttie  sight, 
I  would  urge  this  moral  pleading. 
Last  forerunner  of  "  Grood  night  I  ** 

SUVMEB  ebbs ; — each  day  that  fbOowf 
Is  a  reflux  Arom  on  high. 
Tending  to  the  darksome  hollows 
Where  the  Arosts  of  Winter  lie. 

He  who  governs  the  creation. 
In  His  providence,  assign'd 
Such  a  gradual  declination 
To  the  life  of  human  kind. 

Yet  we  mark  it  not;  —  firuits  redden. 
Fresh    flowers  blow,  as   flowers  have 

blown; 
And  the  heart  is  loth  to  deaden 
Hopes  that  she  so  long  hath  known. 

Bo  thou  wiser,  youth  (\il  Maiden  I 
And,  when  thy  decline  shall  come. 
Let  not  flowers,  or  boughs  fi:uit-ladeB« 
Hide  the  knowledge  of  thy  doom. 

Now,  even  now,  ere  wrapp'd  in  slnmbert 
Fix  thine  eyes  upon  Uic  sea 
That  absorbs  time,  space,  and  number; 
Lookthou  to  Eternity  1 

Follow  thou  the  flowing  river 
On  whose  breast  are  thither  borne 
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All  deoelTed,  and  each  deociyer, 
Through  the  gates  of  night  and  morn; 

Through  the  year's  suocessiTe  portals ; 
Through  the  bounds  which  many  a  star 
Harks,  not  mindless  df  tnil  mortals. 
When  his  light  returns  from  D&r. 

Thus  when  thou  with  Time  hast  trarell'd 
Toward  the  mighty  gulf  of  things, 
And  the  mazy  sti-eam  unrayell'd 
With  thy  best  imaginings; 

Think,  if  thou  on  beauty  leanest, 
Tldnk  how  pitiful  that  stay. 
Did  not  virtue  give  the  meanest 

Charms  superior  to  decay. 

• 

Duty,  like  a  strict  preceptor, 
Sometimes  iVowuB,  or  seems  to  firown; 
Choose  her  thistle  for  thy  sceptre, 
While  youth's  roses  are  thy  crown. 

Gmsp  it, — if  thou  shrink  and  tremble. 
Fairest  dam&el  of  the  green. 
Thou  wilt  lock  the  only  symbol 
That  proclaims  a  genuine  queen; 

And  ensures  those  palms  of  honour 
Which  selected  sijirit*  Avcar, 
Bending  low  before  the  Donor, 
Lord  of  lleaven's  unchanging  year!  ■ 

[1817. 


LUCY  GRAY;    OB,  SOLITUDE. 

Oft  I  had  heard  of  Lucy  Gray : 
And,  wlien  I  crossed  the  wild, 
I  chanced  to  see  at  break  of  day 
The  solitary  child. 

No  mate,  no  comrade  Luoy  knew; 
She  dwelt  on  a  wide  moor,  — 
The  fiwcctest  tiling  that  ever  grew 
Beside  a  human  door ! 

You  yet  may  spy  the  finvn  at  play, 
The  hare  upon  the  green ; 
But  the  sweet  face  of  Lucy  Gray 
Will  never  more  be  seen. 


fi.  Suggested  bv  my  dnnghtcr  Dora  play- 
ing' in  iVont  of  Itydal  Monnl;  and  com. 
posed  in  n  great  measure  tiie  same  after- 
noon.  ^Author's  A'oia. 


**  To-night  wiU  be  a  Btomj  ni|^— 
You  to  the  town  most  go ; 
And  take  a  lantern,  Child,  to  light 
Your  mother  through  the  snow.* 

"  That,  Father,  wiU  I  gladly  do: 
'Tis  scarcely  afternoon; 
The  minster<}lock  has  Just  struck  tV4K 
And  yonder  is  the  Moonl  *> 

At  this  the  Father  raised  hia  book, 
And  snappM  a  fagot-band; 
He  plied  his  woi^;  —and  Imcj  took • 
The  lantern  in  her  hand. 

Not  blither  is  the  mountain  roe: 
With  many  a  wanton  stroke 
Her  feet  disperse  the  powdeiy  waom. 
That  rises  up  like  smoka 

The  storm  came  on  belbre  Its  time: 
aho  wander'd  up  and  down; 
And  many  a  hill  did  Lucy  cUmb : 
But  never  reach'd  the  town. 

The  wretched  parents  an  that  nigkt 
Went  shouting  fhr  and  wide; 
But  there  was  neither  sound  nor  ligbt 
To  serve  them  for  a  guide. 

At  day-break  on  a  hill  they  atood 
That  overlook'd  the  moor; 
And  thence  they  saw  the  bridge  of  wood, 
A  fhrlong  finom  their  door. 

They  wept;    and,  turning   bomewaid, 
"  In  Heaven  we  all  shall  meet;**     [cried, 
When  in  the  snow  the  mother  spied 
The  print  of  Lucy's  feet. 

Then  downwards  ttom  tbe  ateep  IiSSPb 
They  tracked  the  footmarks  small ;  [edgi 
And  through  the  broken  hawthorn  bedgcb 
And  by  the  long  stone-wall; 

And  then  an  oi>en  Held  they  cross'd: 
The  marks  were  still  the  same; 
They  tracked  them  on,  nor  ever  lost; 
And  to  the  bridge  th^  came. 

They  followed  Arom  the  snowy  bank 
Those  footmarics,  one  by  one. 
Into  the  middle  of  the  plank; 
And  fhrther  there  were  none  I 

Yet  some  maintain  that  to  thia  daj 
She  is  a  living  child; 
That  you  may  see  sweet  Lucy  Gnur 
Upon  the  lonesome  wild. 
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Nii^  and  smooth  alie  trips  along,    i «  Tea  run  about,  my  little  ICaid* 
»T«r  looks  behind ;  I  Your  limbs  tbey  are  alive : 


ngs  a  solitary  song 
Thistles  in  the  wind.* 


[ITOe. 


^  WS  ABB  SEVEN. 

A  simple  Child, 
ightly  draws  its  breath, 
)els  its  life  in  every  limb, 
ahoold  it  know  of  death  ? 

ft  little  cottage  Girl: 
M  eight  years  old,  she  said; 
dr  was  thick  with  many  a  curl 
lBSter*d  round  her  head. 

d  a  nistie,  woodland  air, 
le  was  wildly  clsd : 
es  were  fkir,  and  very  ihir; 
duty  made  me  glad. 

rs  and  brothers,  little  liaid. 
lany  may  you  be  ?" 
many  r   Seren  in  all,"  she  said, 
OBdaing  look'd  at  me. 

where  are  they?   I  pray  yon  telL" 
swer'd,  '*  Seven  are  we; 
ro  of  us  at  Conway  dwell, 
ro  are  gone  to  sea. 

r  us  in  the  church-yard  lie, 
ter  and  my  brother; 
I  the  church-yard  cottage,  I 
near  them  with  my  mother.** 

lay  that  two  at  Conway  dwell, 
ro  are  gone  to  sea, 
are  serenl  ~  I  pray  you  tell. 
Maid,  how  this  may  be.** 

lid  the  little  Maid  reply, 
1  boys  and  girls  are  we ; 
r  us  in  the  church-yard  lie, 
h  the  church-yard  tree." 


mnded  on  a  circumstance  related 
by  my  sister,  of  a  little  girl  who, 
■  from  Halifhx  in  Yorkshire,  was 
ered  in  a  soow-st<Mrm.  Her  foot- 
rere  traced  by  her  parents  to  the 
of  the  lock  of  a  canal,  and  no 
restige  of  her,  backward  or  for- 
coulu  be  traced.  Her  body  how. 
■•  Ibuid  in  the  eanaL— ituCAor't 


If  two  are  in  the  church-jrard  laid. 
Then  ye  are  only  llve.»» 

'*  Their  graves  are  green,  they  may  ba 
The  little  Maid  replied,  [seen,*' 

"Twelve  steps  or  more  A'om my  mother's 
And  they  are  side  by  side.  [door. 

My  stockings  there  I  often  knit. 
My  kerchief  there  I  hem ;    • 
And  there  upon  the  ground  I  sit, 
And  sing  a  song  to  them. 

And  often  after  sun-set.  Sir, 
When  it  is  light  and  fair, 
I  take  my  little  porringer, 
And  eat  my  supper  there. 

The  first  that  died  was  sister  Jane: 
In  bed  she  moaning  lay. 
Till  God  released  her  of  her  pain; 
And  then  she  went  away. 

So  in  the  church-yard  she  was  bud; 
And,  when  the  grass  was  dry, 
Together  round  her  grave  we  play*d, 
My  brother  John  and  L 

And  when  the  ground  was  white  with 
And  I  could  run  and  slide,  [snow. 

My  brother  John  was  forced  to  go; 
And  he  lies  by  her  side/* 

"  How  many  are  you,  then,"  said  I, 
"  If  they  two  are  in  Heaven? »» 
Quick  was  the  little  Maid's  reply, 
**  O  Master  I  we  arc  seven." 

"  But  they  are  dead ;  those  two  are  dead  I 
Their  spirits  are  in  Henven !  "— 
^was  throwing  wonls  away;  for  still 
The  little  Maid  would  liavo  her  will, 
And  said,  *'  Nay,  wo  are  seven  I "'    [170& 


7  The  author  tells  U8  that  he  composed 
this  poem  while  walkiiijc  in  a  grovo  at  Al- 
foxden,  and  that  tlie  littlu  girl  who  is  the 
heroine  was  met  by  him  within  the  area 
of  Goodrich  Castle  in  17l«.  The  picc-o  was 
published  in  the  llrst  volume  of  LfrrircU 
BaUadStlli^  —  In  his  notes,  the  auMior 
relates  how  a  fViend,  who  had  got  sight 
of  the  poem  as  it  wuh  going  through  Uie 
press,  remonstrated  Avith  him  against 
printing  it:  **One  evening  ho  Cjirae  to 
me  with  a  grave  face,  and  said, '  \Vords> 
worth,  I  have  seen  the  volume  that  yoa 


I 
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^  ON  HER  FIRST  ASCENT  TO  THB  BUIDIIT 
OF  IlELVELLYN. 

Inmate  of  a  mountain-il welling. 
Thou  hu8t  cloinb  uloft,  ami  gazed 
YxQxxi  the  waU'li-towcrs  of  llelvcUyn; 
Awed,  delighted,  aiid  amaxed! 


rotent  was  the  Bpell  that  bound  tboe 
Not  unwilling  to  obey; 
For  blue  Plthor's  amis,  flung  round  theo, 
Stiird  tlie  pantiugs  of  dibuiay. 

Lol  the  dwindled  wooiIb  and  meadows; 
What  a  VAbt  abyt<8  iB  there  1 
I^  I  the  cloudH,  tlic  Holcmn  shadows, 
And  the  glit»teuing8~  heavenly  fair  I 

And  a  reconl  of  commotion 
Wliirh  a  thou8and  riilges  yield; 
Kidgis  and  gulf,  and  diritant  ocean 
Uleiuning  like  a  silver  shield  1 

Maiden,  now  take  flight;— inherit 
AlpH  or  Andes,  —  they  arc  thine  I 
With  the  morning's  n>ueate  Spirit, 
bwuep  their  length  of  snowy  line; 

Or  Hur^-(>y  their  briplit  dominions 
In  the  gorgeous  colours  drcst 
Flung  iroiii  off  the  purple  piidons, 
Evening  spreads  tliruughout  the  Westl 

Thine  are  all  the  conil  fountains 
Wurbling  in  each  t«])arry  vault 
Of  tir  untroilden  lunar  mountains; 
Listen  to  their  songs]  —  or  halt. 

To  XlphatC"*'  toj)  invited. 
Whither  si>iteful  Satan  stecr'd; 


/. 


Or  deMend  wlMra  th' Mfc  allgMtd, 
When  the  green  euth  re-appeai*d; 

For  the  power  of  hills  is  on  tliee» 
As  was  witncss'd  through  thine  «je 
Then,  when  old  Hclvellyn  won  thee 
To  confess  their  nuOesty  t  ■ 


[Itt 


/ 


\ 


■  < 


an'  alKMit  to  publiph.  There  is  one  poem 
in  it  which  1  earnestly  entreat  you  will 
cancel;  for,  irpnblislieil.  it  will  niake  you 
everla.'-tiiiKly  riilicul«)nt*.'  I  annweretl  that 
1  fell  much'  obliged  by  the  intt'rest  he 
t4iok  in  my  ;;o<til  name*  as  a  writer,  and 
iN'gge'l  to  know  what  was  the  untbrtunat4' 
piece  he  aUiiilcM  to.  He  ttaid, '  It  irt  C4ilii*(l 
Hi;  «jv  .s'f  jvn/  N:iy,  Riiil  I,  that  shall  take 
its  clianci'  hi»wever;  amlhelellme  in  des- 
jiair.  IliMVi.'only  toiidil  that  in  the  Spring 
of  IHll  I  revi-it'eil  (HHHJrich  (.'astle,  nut 
liaving  seen  that  part  of  the  Wye  since  I 
met  the  little  ^ii'l  there  in  ITU'!.  It  would 
have  given  me  gresiUrr  ]ile;isun;  to  have 
found  in  the  nei^chlMmrinvr  liamlet  some 
tra(H>s  of  one  who  had  interested  me  bo 
much;  but  thai  waA  impossible,  as  unfor- 
tuDotoly  i  did  not  even  know  her  name." 


She  was  a  Phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  glcam'd  upon  my  sight;   Si 
A  lovely  Apparition,  sent  '  • 

To  be  a  moment's  ornament:  '^^ 

Her  eyes  as  stars  of  Twilight  Ikir; 
Like  Twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair;    r 
But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From  Hay-time  and  the  choertU  Dawi; 
A  dancing  Shape,  an  image  gmy» 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay. 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  rlew. 
A  Spirit,  yet  a  Woman  tool 
Her  household  motions  lij^t  and  tn^ 
And  steps  of  virgin  liberty ; 
A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 
Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet; 
A  Creature  not  too  bright  or  good  /  ^ 

For  human  nature's  tlolly  food;     / 
For  transient  sorrows,  shnple  wiles, 
rraisc,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  sal ; 
smiles. 


And  now  I  see  with  e>'e  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine; 
A  Deing  breathing  thoughtHd  broadw 
A  Traveller  between  life  and  death; 
'  The  reason  firm,  tho  temperate  will. 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  tUU; 
A  pcrlbct  Woman,  nobly  plaun'd     \ 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command  ;| 
And  yet  a  Spirit  still,  and  bright      / 
With  something  oC^ngellc  light.*    ;|lfl^  .^ 


8  The  lady  was  Miss  Blackctt,  then  re- 
siding with  Mr.  Montague  Durgoync  at 
Fox-Ghyll.  We  were  ti-mptcd  to  remain 
too  long  upon  the  mountain;  and  I.im- 
pnidently,  with  the  hope  of  nhortening 
the  way,  led  her  among  the  crags  and 
down  a  steep  slope,  which  entangled  ui 
in  ditlicnlties  that  were  met  hy  her  witn 
much  spirit  and  courage.— -ylur^or**  J^'ofiv. 

0  Thifi  great  liltie  poem,  for  such  it 
truly  is.  rtrfers,  throughout,  to  the  author's 
wife.  Ho  himself  says,  **  it  was  written 
nrom  my  henrr,as  Ih  sufllcienUyaJivioiia,* 
— See  page  laiH  note  4. 
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And  beaDt7  bom  of  mnimiulnK  Mmd 


Ing'gtBB  if  tbo  Godofwim 
Jp'd  Uiec  to  a  ValcntlDO ; 
'  In  mockery  and  despite 
lea,  and  dawa,  and  eilenl  nigbt; 
ea<^  bllu,  and  all  the  tovei 
ee|iiii8  in  these  peacenil  grores. 

I B  Sloek-dore  aing  or  aay 
mel]'  MJe,  this  very  dajr; 
Ice  vaa  baried  among  tfeea. 
be  eome-at  bj  tbe  breeie : 
notcoue:  but ooo'd and ooo'di 
«Beirhat  pcniifcly  be  woo'd: 
f  of  lore,  with  quiet  blending, 
1  begin,  and  neTCr  ending; 
ooa  Ailh,  and  Inward  glee :         / 
FM  the  Bong— the  lonjt  for  ma  Iv 


ADd  vital  fbellnga  of  delist 

ShaU  rear  her  Ibrm  to  atately  helghl^ 

Rer  lirgln  bosom  BWoU ; 

thonghiB  lo  Lncy  r  will  gl™ 
While  Bbe  and  I  together  Lre 
Here  In  this  hapiiy  dell." 


ThuBNati 


This  heath,  thie  calm  and  quiet  ac«n« ; 
The  memory  of  irhnt  baa  been, 

"  levermore  wlllbe.'  ll?Jll 


hiia  I  to  mraelf  will  take ; 
all  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 
r  of  my  own. 

■wDl  to  my  darling  bo 

iw  and  ImpulBS ;  and  with  me 

iri,  in  rock  and  plain, 

J]  and  hcaren.  In  glade  and  twwe 

Eel  an  oTcraceing  power 

all  be  Bpottive  aa  the  fliwa 
tild  with  glee  acrosa  the  lawn 
the  monntain  aprlDge ; 
BIB  aball  be  the  breathing  balm. 


';  for  her  the  willow  bend; 

Bit  aha  AU  to  aee 

«  Um  notloDa  of  the  Storm 


It  Bhall  be  dear 


1  cloud 


That  Coats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hilla, 
all  nC  once  I  eaw  a  crowd, 
:,  oC  golden  daffodila; 
:  the  lake,  bcneaUi  the  tiecB, 

EluClering  and  danuing  in  the  breeze. 

I  as  Iho  Btan  that  shine 

Lo  on  (bo  milky  way, 
They  etrctch'd  la  ncTer-CDding  line 
Along  the  margin  of  the  Ijay  : 
Ten  IhouBand  saw  I  at  a  glauec, 
ToBBing  tlieir  beads  in  Bprlijblly  dance. 

Out-did  the  aparkllng  waies  In  glco: 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  Rny, 
such  n Jocund  company: 
[Hied  — and  gniod  — but  little  thought 
hatwoalthtliu  show  Lome  hod  brought: 


iro(l,w 


couch  I 


'■'  I 


titer  great  little  uoem.    I  hate 
■a  IhuuKtit  it  the  hn)i|ii0Bt  of  all 


oruewortii-ii  Biiiiuicr  pn;vvD,    u 

o  how  felicity  of  thought  and  k 
ingofhrther.  RuBkln^untlv  asci 
-■-  -  jiinllty  of  "  exqiiislle  rlgbtoi 


0  quality  of  "  exqiiislle  rigbtDea^ 
.   Tbvae  two  llDca  have  lieun  ihnltvd. 

pcrhnps  Justly,  o«  being  dlsprounrtinnnta 
to  tbCDcru8i<in.    ColurTilEe.ni  EiiG  superb 

critlclBmonWiinlKwortlilnIiiBilu>7r''r>An 

"  thoughts  nnd  iniNgcn  too  urent  ftir  the 
■uljeet."  "It  la  owoll-Lnowo  1J>cl,"»a*a 
he,  ■' that  bright  colours  In  nu-tloii  both 
make  anrl  leave  the  Btroiigcsl  imureBalone 
on  the  eyo.    NaUiing  is  moni  likely,  toe* 
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And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  lllls, 
And  dances  with  the  daiTodils.*        [IBM. 


/ 


THE  GREEN  LINNET. 

IVait-troo  boughs  that 


Benkatii   these 

Bhed 
Thoir  snow-white  blossoms  on  my  head. 
With  brightest  Bunsliinc  round  mo  spread 

Of  Spring's  unclouded  weather, 
In  this  fiequcstcr'd  nook  how  sweet 
To  Hit  upon  my  orcliard-soat; 
And  hinlsand  flowers  once  more  to  greet* 
I       My  last  year's  Mends  together  1 

One  have  I  mark'd  the  happic!»t  guest 
In  all  this  covert  of  the  blest: 
nail  to  Thee,  far  above  the  rest 
In  joy  of  voice  and  pinion ! 


Thou,  Linnet,  in  thy  green  amj, 
Presiding  Spirit  here  to-day. 
Dost  lead  the  revels  of  the  May; 
And  this  is  thy  dominion. 


^/Li^r^ 


f 


Jf 


While  birds  and  butterflies  and  floven 
Make  all  one  band  of  paramours. 
Thou,  ranging  up  and  down  the  bowerii 

Art  sole  in  thy  employment : 
A  Life,  a  Presence  like  the  Air, 
Scattering  thy  gladness  without  caio, 
Too  blest  with  any  one  to  pair; 

Thyself  thy  own  enjoyment. 

Amid  yon  tuft  of  hazel  trees. 
That  twinkle  to  the  guilty  brceso, 
Behold  him  perch'd  in  ecstasies. 

Yet  seeming  still  to  hover; 
There  I  where  the  flutter  of  his  wings 
Upon  his  back  and  body  flings 
Shadows  and  sunny  glimmerings. 

That  cover  him  all  over. 


than  that  a  vivid  image,  or  visual  spec-  ,,    ,      ,  i    t  u*.u      m.  i t 

trum,  thus  orij^inated,  mjiv  become  the '  ^y  <"^»^<^  »»ff*»^  •^^^  ^'^  "«»»^cs, 

link  of  nssiK'Jation  in  rv^cnlliug  tlie  feel-' A  Brother  of  the  dancing  leaves; 
in^s  and  iraajcos 


that  had  acxiompanicd  Then  flits,  and  from  the  cottage  caves 
L»ssion.    But,  if  we  do-         „       \.    .,  »..  •  w 

« Pours  forth  his  song  m  gushes ; 

As  if,  by  that  exultmg  strain. 

He  mock'd  and  treated  with  disdain 

in  what  wnnls  slinll  we  descrilM)  the  joy  i  The  voiceless  Form  he  chu»c  to  feign. 


the  original  iinpres 
scribe  tliis  in  sucli  lines  as 

•Tlipy  flasli  ui>on  that  inwanl  eye 
Which  is  the  l)liss  of  solitude,* 


of  retro.>pecliou,  when  the  imnprcs  and 
virtuous  actions  of  a  whole  well-spent  life 
pa^s  before  that  consrioncx?  wliich  is  in- 
deed the  wr'tn^  r/zf-;  wliieli  is  indeed  the 
hfi^s  ff  so!if>"l:'f"  —  The  poet,  however, 
tells  us  that  **  tln?«e  two  lines  were  written 
by  Mrs.  NVonlsworth."  And  in  <nw.  of  his 
letter.s  to  Archdea<!on  Wnnijrliani  ho  has 
tins  lollowing  in  niferenro  to  tlie  same 
lines:  "You  know  BuIUt,  Montagu's 
friend  :  wImmi  I  was  in  town  in  8nring,  he 
happened  to  see  the  voluniea  lying  on 
M<»nta.:ru'rt  n)antel-])it'ce,  and  to  glance  his 
eye  u|M^n  the  very  poenj  of  the  (/ i/rcxii/s. 
*  Ay,*  Hays  he,  •allne  in<trsel  this  for  the 
Ke'viewer.'.'  U'lu'u  thi-;  was  ti>ld  me,  (for 
1  was  jiot  present,)  1  obseiTcd  that  there 
were /'/-f)  finr.i  in  that  little  poemwhicli, 
if  tliorouirhly  felt,  would  annihilate  nine- 
t<Miths  <»t'  the  revu'ws  of  the  kingdom,  as 
they  w<»uld  lliid  no  reatlcrs." 

;{  When  we  were  in  the  woo«ls  below 
(jowb.-uTow  Park,  ^ve  saw  a  few  dnfftAiils 
close  to  the  waterside.  As  we  went  ;ilong,  1 
there  were  nu)"e  and  yet  niore;  and  at' 
last,  under  the  bouprhs  of  the  tn?es,  we' 
saw  tlH're  wasu  long  belt  of  them  ahmg' 
the  shore.  I  never  saw  dafl"odils  so  beau- 1 
tiful.  They  gTowann)n.cr  the  mossy  stones  j 
about  them :  sonio  rc'^tcd  their  heads  on  i 


While  fluttering  in  the  bushes.  [Iitt 


THE  POET. AND  THE 
TURTLEDOVE. 

As  often  as  I  murmur  hero 

My  half-form'd  meloilies. 
Straight  from  her  osier  mansion 

The  Turtleilove  replies : 
Though  silent  as  a  leaf  befbre. 

The  captive  promptly  coos ; 
Is  it  to  teach  her  own  soft  lore. 

Or  second  my  weak  Muse  ? 


CAG^ 


1 


* 


V 


)  \ 


>; 


I  mther  think  the  gentle  Dove 
Is  murmuring  a  reproof, 

Dis])leascd  tlmt  I  from  lays  of  love 
Have  darc<l  to  keep  aloof; 

That  I,  a  Banl  of  hill  and  dale. 
Have  caroll'd,  fancy-lVee,* 


\' 


\ 

'<•• 


Wordsworth  hero  u<>es  the  woid 
The  same  usage  is  fro* 
>eare,  oh  in  ^1  Midiuwaur* 


these  stones  as  on  a  pillow ;  the  rest  tossed  .fin^V  f*or  /otv.  Thi 
and  reeled,  and  danced,  and  teemed  ns  if.4^!^',"i »»  »l»J^Ke3j)ca 
thcv  verily  laughed  with  tho  wind,  t\i,>\  ,^tO'>^»  Drt(inun,l\ 
looked  so  gay  and  ghmcing.— ^utAor'^i     "  And  the  imperial  votaress  passM  ott 

NotCt9  I  In  nriiiirlAn  mndiLiitinii.  fn»0-u^t^^^J* 


In  maiden  jneditatiou,/aii^/re«.^ 

r 


.^i 
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nor  dove  nor  nfghtingate 
heart  or  Yoice  for  me. 

Ii  thy  meaning,  O  forbear» 

et  Bird,  to  do  me  wrong! 

bleesM  Lore,  is  eveiywhere 

spirit  of  my  song: 

;roTe,  and  by  the  calm  fireside, 

e  animates  my  lyre,  — 

)oo  again  I  —  'tis  not  to  chide, 

si,  but  to  inspire.^  [1830. 


TO  A  SKY.LABK. 

me  I  up  with  me  hito  the  clonds ! 

thy  song,  Laxic,  is  strong; 

.  me,  np  with  me  into  the  clouds  1 

Singing,  singing, 
>ads  and  sky  about  thee  ringing, 
me,  guide  me  till  I  And 
ot  which  seems  so  to  thy  mind  f 

iralk'd  thro*  wildernesses  dreary, 

day  my  heart  is  weary ; 

ow  the  wings  of  a  Faery, 

U>  thee  would  I  fly.  [divine 

B  madness  about  thee,  and  joy 

hat  song  of  thine; 

,  guide  me  high  and  high 

t>anqueting-place  in  the  sky. 

onsas  morning, 
rt  laughing  and  scorning ; 
ist  a  nest  for  thy  love  and  thy  rest, 
ongh  little  troubled  with  sloth, 
n  Lark,  thou  wouldst  be  loth 
acb  a  traveller  as  L 
ipy,  happy  Liver, 
Bonl  as  strong  as  a  mountain  river, 
?ont  praise  to  the  almighty  Giver, 
and  Jollity  be  with  us  both! 

my  Jonmey,  ruggM  and  uneven, 
li  prickly  moors  or  dusty  ways 
mat  wind; 


But,  hearing  thee,  or  others  of  thy  kind. 
As  Alii  of  gladness  and  as  free  of  heaven* 
I,  with  my  fate  contented,  will  plod  on. 
And  hope  for  higher  raptures,  when  life's 
day  is  done.  [IdOS. 


ton  this  little  poem  the  author 
a  follows :  **  This  dove  was  one  of 
Oiat  had  been  given  to  my  daugh- 
oiir  excellent  flriend,  Aiiss  Jews- 
The  dove  survived  its  mate  many 
and  was  killed,  to  our  great  sor- 
f  a  neighbom's  cat.  These  verses 
ompoeed  extempore,  to  the  letter. 
the  habit  of  this  bird  to  begin  coo- 
d  mnnmirlag  wheaever  it  heard 
Ha^mf 


FIDELITY. 

A  BARKINO  sound  the  Shepherd  hears, 
A  cry  as  of  a  dog  or  fox ; 
IIo  halts,  —  and  searches  with  hia  eyat 
Araoug  the  scatter'd  rocks : 
And  now  at  distance  can  discern 
A  stirring  in  a  brake  of  fern; 
And  instantly  a  dog  is  seen. 
Glancing  through  that  covert  green. 

Tho  Dog  Is  not  of  mountain  breed; 
Its  motions,  too,  are  wild  and  shy; 
With  sometliing,  as  the  Shepherd  thinka. 
Unusual  in  its  cry: 
Nor  is  there  any  one  in  sight 
All  round,  in  hollow  or  on  height; 
Nor  ^out  nor  whistle  strikes  his  oar; 
What  is  the  creature  doing  here? 

It  was  a  cove,  a  huge  recess. 

That  keeps,  till  June,  December's  snow, 

A  lofty  precipice  in  front, 

A  silent  tarn  ^  below  I 

Far  in  the  bosom  of  Ilelvellyn, 

Remote  frx>m  public  road  or  dwelling. 

Pathway  or  cultivated  land ; 

From  trace  of  human  foot  or  hand. 

Thero  sometimes  doth  a  leaping  ilsh 
Send  through  the  tarn  a  lonely  cheer; 
Tho  crags  ropcat  the  raven's  croak, 
In  symphony  austero; 
Thither  the  rainbow  comes  —  the  cloud— 
And  mists  that  spread  the  flying  shroud; 
And  sunbeams ;  and  the  sounding  blast, 
That,  if  it  could,  would  hurry  past; 
But  that  enormous  barrier  holds  it  fast. 

• 
Not  free  from  boding^honghts,  awhile 
The  Shephcnl  stood ;  then  makes  his  way 
O'er  rocks  and  stones,  following  the  Dog 
As  quickly  as  ho  may ; 
Nor  far  had  gone  before  he  found 
A  human  skeleton  on  the  ground ; 
Th*  JippallM  Discoverer  with  a  sigh 
Looks  round,  to  learn  the  hist<jry. 


6    Tarn  is  a  smnfl  mero  or  lake,  mostly 
high  up  in  tho  mountains. 


/ 
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From  those  abrupt  and  perilous  rocks 

The  Man  had  fallen,  that  place  of  fl?arl 

At  length  upon  the  Shepherd's  mind 

It  breukH,  and  all  is  clear: 

He  inutantly  recai  d  the  name, 

And  irho  he  wab,  and  whence  he  came; 

ItemomlHs:'^,  too,  tlie  very  day 

On  Wide!:,  the  Traveller  pass'd  this  way. 

But  hear  a  wonder,  for  whose  sake 

llils  lamentable  talc  I  tell  I 

A  lasting  munument  of  words 

This  wonder  merits  well. 

The  Dog,  which  still  was  hovering  nigh. 

Repeating  the  same  timid  cry, 

This  Dog,  had  been  tliro'  three  months* 

A  dweller  in  that  savage  place.       [space 

Yes,  proof  was  plain  that,  since  the  day 
When  this  ill-fated  Tniveller  died. 
The  Dog  had  watch'd  about  the  spot, 
Or  by  his  niaeter's  side :  [time 

How  nourish'd  hero  through  such  long 
He  knows,  who  gave  that  love  sublipie; 
And  gave  that  strength  of  feeling,  great 
Above  all  human  estimate  1  ^  [1805. 


THE 
AFFLICTION  OF  MARGARET- 

Where  art  thou,  my  beloved  Son, 
^Vlicro  art  thou,  worse  to  me  than  dead? 
O,  find  me,  prosperous  or  undone  1 
Or,  If  tlie  grave  be  now  thy  bed. 
Why  am  I  ignorant  of  the  same, 
That  I  may  rest;  and  neither  blame 
Nor  sorrow  may  attend  thy  name  ? 

Seven  years,  alas  I  to  have  received 
No  tidings  of  an  only  child; 


To  have  dcspairVl,  hbre  hoped,  bcheiH 
And  been  for  ovennoro  beguiled; 
Sometimes  with  thoughts  of  very  bUwl 
I  catch  at  them,  and  tben  I  miss ; 
Was  ever  darknfiM  like  to  this? 

Ho  was  among  iho  prime  in  worth. 
An  object  beauteous  to  behold ; 
Well  bom,  well  bred ;  I  sent  lum  forth 
Ingenuous,  innocent,  and  bc^d : 
If  things  ensued  that  wanted  grace. 
As  hath  been  said,  they  were  nut  base; 
And  never  blush  was  on  my  fiioe. 


Ah  I  little  doth  the  young-one 
When  fhll  of  play  and  childish  aires. 
What  power  is  in  his  wildest  screanw 
Heard  by  his  mother  unawares  1 
He  knows  it  not,  he  cannot  guess : 
Years  to  a  mother  bring  distress; 
But  do  not  make  her  love  the  less. 

Neglect  met  no,  I  snffer'd  long 
From  that  ill  thought;  and,  being  Iilind, 
Said,  "  Pride  shall  help  mo  in  my  wrong: 
Kind  mother  have  I  been,  as  kind 
As  ever  breathed  :**  and  that  is  true; 
I've  wet  my  path  with  tears  like  dew. 
Weeping  for  him  when  no  one  knew. 

My  Son,  if  thou  be  humbled,  poor. 
Hopeless  of  honour  and  of  gain, 
O,  do  not  dread  thy  mother's  door  I 
Think  not  of  roe  with  grief  and  paly: 
I  now  can  see  with  better  eyes; 
And  worldly  grandeur  I  despise. 
And  fortune  with  her  gifts  and  lies. 

Alas  I  the  fowls  of  heaven  have  winps 
And  blasts  of  heaven  will  aid  their  Hight: 
They  mount, — how  short  a  voyage  brings 
The  wanderers  back  to  their  delight  I 


7  In  rcfurcnec  to  this  pii>cc,  the  author  notes  as  follows :  **  The  yonng  man  whoM 
death  gave  o<Ta9i(>n  to  this  poem  was  named  Charles  Gongfa,  and  had  e-omc  earlr  in 
the  Spnng  to  Pnterdale  lor  tlie  nnkc  of  angling.  While  attempting  to  cross  over  licl- 
vcllyn  to  (jinismerc  ho  slipped  IVom  a  steep  part  of  the  rock  where  the  ioe  was  not 
thawed,  and  i>eriHl)ed.  His  body  waM  discovered  as  is  told  in  this  poem.  Walter 
Scott  lieanl  of  the  aecident,  and  both  he  and  I,  without  either  of  us  knowing  that  the 
other  ha<l  taken  ui)  tlio  subject,  each  wrote  a  poem  in  admiration  of  the  du^s  ildel- 
Ity.**  Wonlswortn  then  refers  to  the  fblluwing  as  "  a  most  beautilUl  stanaa,"  whick 
I  cumot  forbear  to  (iiiotc  entire  lYx>m  Scott's  poem : 

"IIow  long  didst  thou  think  that  his  silence  was  slumber? 

Ulien  tbo  wind  waved  his  garment,  how  oft  didst  tiiou  start? 
How  many  long  days  anrl  long  weeks  didst  thou  number, 

Kre  he  laded  before  thee,  the  fi-icnd  of  thy  heart? 
And,  O I  was  it  meet  that  ~  no  requiem  read  o*er  him— 

No  mother  to  weep,  and  no  IViend  to  deplore  him. 
And  thou,  little  guardian,  alone  strctch'd  nelbre  him— 

Unhonour'd  the  rilgrim  fi:t>m  USd  should  depart?  * 
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town  by  land  and  sea; 
ain  as  mine,  may  be 
to  comfort  thoe. 

dangeon  hean  thee  gxoan» 
led  bj  inhmnan  men; 
A  desert  thrown 
lion*0den; 
kummon'd  to  the  deep, 
d  all  thy  mates,  to  keep 
doable  sleep. 

Its;  bnt  none iriU  Ibroe 
me :  'tis  fidsely  said 
is  erer  intercourse 
iving  and  the  dead ; 
len  I  shonld  have  sight 
i  for  day  and  night, 
I  longings  infinite. 

dons  come  in  crowds; 
;stling  of  the  grass; 
lows  of  the  clouds 
o  shake  me  as  they  pass : 
ngs,  and  do  not  find 
answer  to  my  mind ; 
rorld  appears  unkind. 

cipation  lie 
and  beyond  relief: 
e  to  heave  a  sigh, 
if  and  not  my  grief. 
>  me,  my  Son,  or  send 
that  my  woes  may  end ; 
er  earthly  firiendl  •        [1804. 


1GHT  THOUGHT. 

lie  Moon  along  the  sky 
!r  happy  destiny; 
1  from  mortal  eye. 


e  clouds  asnnder  fly 
^  her  mien  1 


Far  different  we,— a  ftoward  race; 
Thousands,  tho'  rich  in  Fortune's  gnusOi 
With  cherish'd  sullenness  of  pace 

Their  way  pursue, 
Ingrates  who  wear  a  smUeless  fboe 

The  whole  year  through* 

If  kindred  humours  e'er  would  maka 
My  spirit  droop  for  drooping's  sake. 
From  Fancy  following  in  thy  wake. 

Bright  ship  of  heaven! 
A  counter  impulse  let  me  take 

And  be  forgiven.  • 


//  IN8CB1PTI0NS 

SUPPOSED  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  AND  NEAJI 
▲  HERMIT'S  CELL. 

HoFES,  what  arc  they  ?  Bea<ls  of  morning 
Strung  on  slender  blades  of  grass; 
Or  a  spider's  web  adorning 
In  a  strait  and  treacherous  pass. 

What  are  fears  but  voices  airy?) 
Whispering  harm  where  harm  is  not;    / 
And  deluding  the  unwnry 
Till  the  fatal  bolt  is  shot ! 

What  is  glory  ?— in  the  socket 
See  how  dying  tapers  farol " 
What  is  pride? —a  whizzing  rocket 
That  would  emulate  a  star. 


(J\ 


What  is  fticndship?  —  do  not  trust  her,; 
Nor  the  vows  which  she  has  made ; 
Diamonds  dart  their  brightest  lustre 
From  a  palsy-shaken  head. 

What  is  truth?  —  a  staff  rejected ; 
Duty  ?—  an  unwelcome  clog ; 


y 


IS  taken  firom  the  case  of  a 
irho  lived  in  the  to\vn  of  Pen- 
trow  was  well  known  to  Mrs. 
» to  my  sister,  and,  I  believe, 
town.  She  kept  a  shop,  and , 
r  a  stranger  passing,  she  was 
9f  going  out  into  the  street  to 
im  afisr  ker  son.— iiiitAor*« 


0  These  verses  were  thrown  off  extem- 
pore upon  leaving  Mrs.  Luff's  house  at 
Fox-Ghyll,  one  eveninar.  The  good  wom- 
an  is  not  disposed  to  look  at  the  briglit 
side  of  things;  and  there  happened  to  1k) 
present  certain  ladies  who  iiad  reached 
the  point  of  life  where  youth  is  ended,  and 
who  seemed  to  contend  with  each  other  in 
expressing  their  dislike  of  the  country 
and  climate.  One  of  them  had  been  lieiird 
to  say  she  could  not  enduro  a  country 
where  there  was  "neither  sunsliine  nor 
cavaliers,"  — i4ci(/jor'a  Notes. 

10  So  in  all  the  editions  I  have  seen.  But 
I  suspect  it  should  be /fare  instead  of /ar«  ; 
thougli  the  latter  may  perhaps  give  Um 
same  sense. 


uo 
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Joy  ?  —  a  moon  by  flta  reflected 
In  a  Bwanip  or  wutery  bug: 

Bright,  ns  if  tlirough  ether  steering, 
To  Uic  Traveller's  eye  it  shone; 
lie  hath  hailM  it  re-appcaring,— 
And  as  quickly  it  is  gone : 

Such  is  Joy,— as  quickly  hidden. 
Or  mis-shapen  to  the  sight, 
And  by  Wilou  weeds  forbidden 
To  resume  its  native  light. 

Wliat  Is  youth  ?—  a  dancing  billow, 
(Winds  beliind,  and  ntcks  before  1) 
Age?  —  a  drooping,  tottering  willow 
On  a  flat  and  lazy  shore. 

What  is  peac^?  —when  pahi  is  over, 
And  love  ceases  to  rebel, 
Let  the  last  faint  sigh  discover 
That  precedes  the  passhig^knelll 


i  1 


'  I 


NEAR  THE  SPRING  OF  THE  UEKMITAOE. 

Troubled  long  witli  warring  notions, 
Long  impatient  of  Thy  rod, 
I  resiign  my  soul's  emotions 
Unto  Thee,  mysterious  Godl 

What  avails  the  kindly  shelter 
Yielded  by  this  cragg>'  rent, 
If  my  spirit  toss  and  welter 
On  the  waves  of  discontent  ? 

Parching  Summer  hath  no  warrant 
To  consume  this  cr>'.stal  Well ; 
Kains,  that  make  each  rill  a  torrent. 
Neither  sully  it  nor  swell. 

Thus,  dislionouring  not  her  station. 
Would  my  Life  present  to  Tlieo, 
Gracious  God,  the  ]>uro  oblation 
Of  divine  traniiuillity  I 


Not  seldom,  clad  in  radiant  vest, 
Deceitfully  goes  forth  the  Mom; 
Not  seldom  Evening  in  the  West 
Sinks  buuliugly  forsworn. 

The  smoothest  seas  will  sometimes  prove, 
To  the  confiding  Dark,  untrue; 
And,  if  she  trust  the  stars  aboye, 
Tbey  can  bo  treacherous  too. 


Th'  ambrageons  Oak,  Id  pomp  oatspm^ 
Full  oft,  when  storms  thcTwelkiu  nnd,  ^\ 
Draws  lightning  down  upon  the  bead       ' 
It  promised  to  defend. 

But  Thou  art  tmc,  incarnate  I<ordt 
Who  didst  vouchsafe  for  man  to  die; 
Thy  smile  is  sure.  Thy  plighted  word 
No  change  can  falsify  1 

I  bent  before  Thy  gracious  throne. 
And  ask*d  for  peace  on  suppliant kaee; 
And  peace  was  given,  — nor  peace 
But  fiiith  sublimed  to  ocatasy  I 


In  these  fiir  valps  hath  many  a  lYee* 

At  Wonlsworth*s  suit  been  spared; 
And  fVom  the  buildei's  hand  this  Stoat, 
For  some  rude  beauty  of  its  own. 

Was  rescued  by  the  Banl : 
So  let  it  rest;  and  time  will  come 

When  here  tlio  tender-heartc<l 
May  heavo  a  gentle  sigh  for  himt 

As  one  of  the  departed.  [ISHl 


/  THE  WISniNG-GATE. 

In  the  vale  of  Grnsmero,  by  the  rtde  of 
the  old  high-way  lending  to  Ambleside, 
is  a  gate,  which,  time  out  of  miml,  has 
been  <ralledtho  Wishiug-gate,  fhima-he- 
lief  that  wishes  foitntMi  or  indulged 
there  have  a  fiavourable  issue. 

Hope  mles  a  land  for  ever  green  l 

All  powers  that  serve  the  bn^t-eyed 

Arc  confident  and  gay ;  [Queen 

Clouds  at  her  bidding  disappear; 
Points  she  to  aught?  the  bliss  draws  near, 

And  Fancy  smooths  the  way. 

Not  snch  the  land  of  Wishes, » there 
Dwell    fHiitless    day-dreams,    lawlesi 
prayer, 

And  thoughts  with  things  at  strilb: 
Yet  how  Ibrlom,  should  ye  depart. 
Ye  superstitions  of  the  heart, 

IIow  poor,  were  human  liAl 

When  magic  lore  abjured  its  might, 
Ye  did  not  forfeit  one  dear  righti 

One  tender  claim  alrntc ; 
Witness  this  symbol  of  your  swajt 
SnrviTing  near  the  public  way. 

The  rustic  Wisldng-gato  I 


JOSCBLLAITBOUS  FOEUS. 
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.  iiqiire  DOC  if  tho  Ikeiy  race 
flied  kindlj  inlliienoe  on  the  plaoe» 

Wn  northward  they  retired; 
U  here  a  warrior  left  a  spell. 
Panting  for  glory  as  he  fell; 

Or  here  a  saint  expired. 

Baoogh  that  all  aroand  is  fkir, 
Co«poMd  with  Nature's  finest  care» 

And  in  her  fondest  love. 
Peace  to  embosom  and  content* — 
To  overawe  the  tnrbnlent. 

The  selfish  to  reproye. 

Teal  cvexi  the  Stranger  firom  afiur, 
Beclining  yn  this  moss-grown  bar» 

Unknowing  and  unknown, 
Th'  infection  of  the  ground  partakes, 
Looging  for  his  Bclov'd, — who  makes 

All  happiness  her  own.   ^ 

Then  why  should  conscious  Spirits  fhar 
The  mystic  stirrings  that  are  here, 

The  ancient  fiuth  disclaim? 
The  local  Genius  ne'er  beA*ieuds 
Desires  whose  course  in  folly  ends. 

Whose  just  reward  is  shame. 

8mile  if  thoa  wilt,  but  not  in  scorn, 
If  some,  by  ceaseless  pains  outworn, 

Here  crave  an  easier  lot; 
If  sonie  have  thirsted  to  renew 
A  broken  tow,  or  bind  a  true 

With  firmer,  holier  knot 

And  not  in  rain,  when  thoughts  are  cast 
Upon  th'  irrerocable  past, 

Some  Penitent  sincere 
Kay  for  a  worthier  future  sigh. 
While  trickles  fkt>di  his  downcast  eye 

No  unavailing  tear. 

The  Worldling,  pining  to  be  ft«ed 
From  turmoil,  who  would  turn  or  speed 

The  current  of  his  fiUe, 
Might  stop  before  the  fkvour'd  scene, 
At  Nature's  call,  nor  blush  to  lean 

Upon  the  Wishing-gate. 

/  TheSage,  who  foelB  how  blind,  how  weak 
Is  man,  though  loth  such  help  to  ieekf 

Yet,  passing,  here  might  paose, ' 
And  thirst  ftyr  insight  to  allay 
Misgiving,  wfaUa  the  crimson  day 

In 


Or  when  the  church-clock's  knell  prolbnnd 
To  Time's  first  step  across  the  bound 

Of  midnight  makes  reply; 
Time  pressing  on  with  starry  crest, 
To  filial  sleep  upon  the  breast 

Of  dread  eternity  f    . 


THE  WISniNG-GATE  DESTROYEl>4^ 

'TIS  gone,  ~  with  old  belief  and  dronni 
That  round  it  clung,  and  tempting  scheme 

BeleasM  fh>m  fear  and  doubt ; 
And  the  bright  landscape  too  must  Ue, 
By  this  blank  wall,  finom  every  eye, 

Bclontlcssly  shot  out 

Bear  witness  ye  who  seldom  pafls'd 
That  opening,  but  a  look  ye  cost 

Upon  the  lake  below. 
What  spirit-stirring  power  it  gain*d 
From  (hith  wiiich  hero  was  cntortoinM, 

Though  reason  might  say  no.  ( 


Blest  is  that  ground,  where,  o'er  the 
Of  history,  Glory  claps  her  wings,  [springs 

Fame  sheds  th'  exulting  tear; 
Yet  earth  is  wide,  and  many  a  nook 
Unheard  of  Is,  like  this,  a  book 

For  modest  meanings  dear. 

It  was  in  sooth  a  happy  thought 
That  grafted,  on  so  fair  a  spot, 

So  confident  a  token 
Of  coming  good ; — the  charm  is  fied ; 
Indulgent  centuries  spun  a  thread. 

Which  one  harsh  day  ha^  bn>ken.  , 

Alas,  for  him  who  gave  tlio  wonl! 
Could  he  no  sympatliy  ofTonl, 

Derived  IVom  Earth  or  Heaven, 
To  hearts  so  oft  by  hope  bctrayM, 
Their  very  wishes  wanted  aid, 

Which  hero  was  freely  given  ? 

Where,  for  the  love-lorn  maiden's  wonuil, 
Will  now  so  readily  be  found 

A  balm  of  expoctition? 
Anxious  for  Ihr-oflT  children,  where 
Shall  mothers  breathe  a  like  sweet  ahr 

Of  home-felt  consolation? 

And  not  unfelt  will  prove  the  loss 
•Mid  trivial  care  and  petty  cross 
And  each  day's  shallow  grief; 


'•-• 


■/    • 


i  I  ^  f:'  ^ « ■  -  . 
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Tliough  the  moBt  eoBily  bcgiiUcd 
Were  oft  among  the  lint  that  smilod 
At  tl«lr  own  fond  belief. 

If  Btill  the  reckless  change  we  mourn, 
A  reconciling  thought  may  turn 

To  liiirm  that  might  lurk  here, 
Ere  Judgment  prompted  l>om  within 
Fit  aims,  with  courage  to  begin, 

And  strength  to  persevere. 

Not  Fortune's  slave  is  Han :  our  state 
£uJoini),  while  Arm  resolves  await 

On  wishes  Just  and  wise. 
That  strcnuuuf)  action  follow  both, 
And  life  be  one  pcnx^'tual  growth 

Of  hoaven-wunl  euterpriso. 

So  taught,  so  trained,  we  boldly  fiuse 
All  accidents  of  time  and  place; 

Whatever  props  may  fail. 
Trust  in  that  sovereign  law  can  spread 
New  glory  o'er  the  mqjimtain's  head. 

Fresh  beauty  through  the  vale. 

• 

That  truth  informing  mind  and  heart. 
The  simplest  cottager  may  part, 

Ungrieved,  with  charm  and  spell; 
And  yet,  lost  Wishing-gate,  to  thee 
The  voice  of  gratcfttl  memory 

ShaU  bid  a  kind  fureweU  I  ^ 


GOLD   AND   SILVEU   FISUES   IN  A 
VASE. 

Tins  soaring  lark  is  blest  as  proud 

When  ut  Heaven's  gate  f>he  sings; 
The  roving  bee  pn>claims  aloud 

Iler  flight  by  vocal  winjri*; 
Wliile  Yo,  in  laf>ting  durance  pent. 

Your  sih'ut  lives  employ 
For  something  more  than  dull  content. 

Though  haply  letts  than  Joy. 

Yet  might  your  glappy  prison  seem 

A  piace  when?  Joy  is  known, 
Wliere  golden  flanh  and  nilver  gleam 

Have  meanings  of  their  own; 


1  Having  been  ttdd,  upon  what  I  thou;rht 
good  nutliority,  that  tliiri  pitir  liad  1i(*cn  do* 
stroye«l,  nud  the  opcniiii;,  wlirnr  it  l)uii>r. 
wailed  up,  I  gave  vent  imnuMilati'Iy  to 
my  feeling.-*  in  tlietie  staiiKns.  But.  gointr 
to'tho  plnco  ftume  time  aftfr,  I fiuind,  with 
much  delight,  my  old  favourite  unnio- 
lesled. 


WhUe,  high  and  low,  tnd  all  aboal, 

Your  motions,  glitteriiig  ElTeal 
Ye  weave, —no  danger  from  withovli 
And  peace  among  yourselves. 


Typo  of  a  sunny  human  Intsait 

Is  your  transparent  cell; 
Where  Fear  is  but  a  transient 

No  sullen  Humours  dwell ; 
Where,  sensitive  of  every  ray 

That  smites  this  tiny  aoa. 
Your  scaly  panoplies  repay 

The  loan  with  usury. 


How  beautiAill — Yet  none 

This  over-graceAil  change. 
Bene  w'd — rene  w'd  inccssautly — 

Within  your  quiet  range. 
Is  it  that  ye  with  conscious  akUl 

For  mutual  pleasure  glide; 
And  sometimes,  not  without  yonr  will, 

Are  dwarfd  or  magnified? 

Fays,  Genii  of  gigantic  sise  1 

And  now,  in  twilight  dim. 
Clustering  like  con.<tellatcd  eyes. 

In  wings  of  Cherubim, 
When  the  fierce  orbs  abate  their  glan; 

^Vlmtc'er  your  forms  expresst 
Whate'er  ye  seem,  whatever  ye  are,— 

All  leads  to  gentleness. 

Cold  though  yonr  nature  be,  tia  pae; 

Your  birthright  is  a  fence 
From  all  that  haughtier  kinda  endure 

Through  tyranny  of  sense. 
Ah  I  not  alone  by  colours  bright 

Are  Ye  to  Heaven  allied. 
When,  like  essential  Forma  of  light. 

Ye  mingle,  or  divide. 

For  day.drcams  soft  as  e'er  beguiled 

Day 'thoughts  while  limbs  repose; 
For  moonlight  fascinations  mild. 

Your  gift,  ere  shutters  close, — 
Accept,  mute   Captives!     thanks    and 

And  may  this  tribute  prove       Ipraisei 
That  gentle  admirations  raise 

Delight  resembling  love.  llflft 


EXPOSTULATION  AND  BEFLY. 

"  Wiir,  William,  on  that  old  grey  atonSy 
Thus  for  the  length  of  half  a  day. 
Why,  William,  sit  you  thus  alone* 
And  dream  your  time  away? 


^ 


/ri4\<>y-:    --» 
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a  your  books?  tbMt  Ught  be- 

die  forloin  and  blind  I 
ad  drink  fbe  spirit  breathed 
I  men  to  their  kind. 

•oand  on  your  Mother  Earth, 
for  no  purpose  bore  yon ; 
•rere  her  lirst-bom  birth* 
had  liTed  before  you  I  *' 

ing  thns,  by  Esthwaite  lake, 
was  sweet,  I  knew  not  why, 
good  friend  Matthew  spake, 
[made  reply: 

. it  cannot  choose  bat  sec; 
t  bid  the  ear  be  still; 
s  fieel,  where'er  thoy  be^ 
r  with  our  will. 

deem  that  there  are  Powers 
tbemselTCS  our  minds  impress; 
aa  fted  this  mind  of  oars 


And  hari^  how  blithe  the  throstle  sings  t 
He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher : 
Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things. 
Let  Natore  be  your  teacher. 

She  has  a  world  of  ready  wealth, 
Oar  minds  and  hearts  to  Iiless,  — 
Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  by  healttu 
Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness. 

One  impulse  from  a  Temol  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man. 
Of  moral  eirll  and  of  good. 
Than  all  the  sages  can. 

Sweet  is  the  lore  which  Nature  brings; 
Our  meddling  intellect  [things : 

Mis<4hapes    the    beauteous    forms     ol 
We  murder  to  dissect. 

Enough  of  Science  and  of  Art; 
Close  up  those  barren  leaves ;  [ 

Come  forth,  and  bring  with  you  a  heart 
^That  watches  and  receives.  [170& 


1,  'mid  all  this  mighty  som 
for  erer  speaking, 
iog  of  Itself  will  comoj 
oat  stai  be  seeking? 

not  wherefore,  here,  alone, 
Ig  aa  I  may, 
this  old  grey  stone, 
m  my  time  away."  [17B8. 

f77P 
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tCMKE   ON  THS  BAMS  SUB- 
JBOT. 


my  Friend,  and  quit  your  books ; 
'  ytmll  grow  doable : 
my  Friend,  and  clear  your  looks ; 
his  toa  and  tronble? 

above  the  mountain's  head, 
ling  lustre  mellow         [spread, 
all  the  long  green  -fields  has 
iireet  evening  yellow. 

Oa  a  doll  and  endless  strifo : 
■r  tha  woodland  linnet, 
0l  hia  mnalel  on  my  lifo, 
aovaof  wiadoaiiiiit. 


LE^S  WRITTEN  IN  EARLY  SPRINo) 

I HKABD  a  thousand  blended  notes,       *   . 
While  in  a  grove  I  sate  reclined,  [thoughts 
In    that    sweet    mood    when    ploasam 
Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind. 

To  her  fidr  works  did  Nature  link 
The  human  soul  that  through  me  ran; 
And  much  it  grieved  my  heart  to  think 
What  man  has  made  of  man. 

Thro*  primrose  tufts,  in  that  green  bower 
The  periwinlde  trail'd  its  wrcalhs; 
And  *tis  my  foith  that  every  flower  / 
Eojoys  the  air  it  breathes.  » 

The  birds  around  me  hopp'd  and  pluy*d, 
Their  thoughts  I  cannot  measure; — 
But  the  least  motion  whicli  they  made. 
It  seem'd  a  thrill  of  pleasure. 

The  budding  twigs  spread  out  their  ikn. 
To  catch  the  breezy  air; 
And  I  must  think,  do  all  I  can, 
That  there  was  pleasure  there. 

If  tills  belief  liH)m  Heaven  be  sent* 

If  such  be  Nature's  holy  plan, 

Have  I  not  reason  to  lament 

What  man  has  made  of  man?  [17M 


♦   '    '    ■-/        "^    .*»-•..  y^i,  ^Z?  .  «• 
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X 
TO  MY  SISTER. 

Jr  is  the  first  mild  day  of  March : 
Each  minute  sweeter  than  before 
The  redbreast  sings  fk-om  the  tall  larch 
Tliat  stands  iMisidc  our  door. 


There  is  a  blessing  in  the  air. 
Which  seems  a  8en^e  of  Joy  to  yield 
To  the  bare  trees,  and  mountains  bare, 
And  grass  in  tlie  green  field. 

Uy  sister!  ('tin  a  wish  of  mine,) 
Now  that  our  morning  meal  is  done, 
Mn);e  haste,  your  moniing  task  resign; 
Come  forth  and  feel  the  sun. 

Edward  will  come  with  you ;  —  and,  pray, 
Put  on  with  Hpecd  your  woo<lland  dress; 
Ami  bring  no  l)<)ok :  for  this  one  day 
We'll  give  to  idleness. 

?To  Joyless  forms  shall  regulate 
Our  living  calendar : 
We  from  to-<lay,  my  Friend,  will  date 
Tlie  oiMsning  of  the  year. 

I.ove,  now  a  universal  birth. 
From  lieart  to  heart  is  stealing. 
From  eartli  to  man,  ttom  man  to  earth : 
It  id  the  hour  of  feeling. 

One  moment  now  may  give  us  more 
Than  3-car8  of  toiling  reason: 
Our  minds  shall  drink  at  every  pore 
The  spirit  of  the  season. 

Some  tfilent  laws  our  hearts  will  make, 
Which  they  shall  long  obey: 
We  for  the  year  to  come  may  take 
Our  temper  ft*<»ni  to-day. 

And  fVoni  the  bless^l  power  that  rolls 
AlN)ut,  below,  above, 
We'll  iVanie  the  measure  of  our  souls: 
They  shall  be  tuned  to  love. 

Then  come,  my  Sister!  come,  I  pray. 
With  speed  put  on  your  woodland  dress; 
And  brinj;  no  book :  for  this  one  day 
We'll  give  to  idleness."  [1798. 


SIMOK  LEE,  THE  OLD  HUNTSaUX; 

WITH  AK  nrCIDEXT  DT  WHICH  HI 
WAS  COVCEBirED. 

IN  the  sweet  shire  of  Cardigan, 
Not  fiir  flrom  pleasant  Ivor-hall, 
An  old  Man  dwells,  a  little  man,— 
'TIS  said  he  once  was  tall. 
Full  flve>and.thirty  years  ho  lived 
A  running  huntsman  merry; 
And  still  the  centre  of  his  cheek 
Is  red  as  a  ripe  cherry. 

No  man  like  him  the  horn  could  sooLd, 

And  hill  and  valley  rang  with  glee 

When  Echo  I>andied,  round  and  round, 

Th'  halloo  of  Simon  Loe. 

In  those  proud  days,  he  little  cared 

For  husbandry  or  tillage; 

To  blither  tasks  did  Simon  rouse 

The  sleepers  of  the  village.         • 

Ho  all  the  country  could  onlmn, 
Could  leave  both  man  and  horse  befaiad; 
And  often,  ere  the  chase  was  done, 
He  reel'd,  and  was  stone-blind. 
And  still  there's  sometliing  in  the  wodd 
At  which  his  heart  rejoices ; 
For  when  the  chiming  hounds  are  ooU 
He  dearly  loves  their  voices  I 

But,  O  the  heavy  change  I  ~  bereft 

Of  health,  strength,  IViends,  and  kindred. 

Old  Simon  to  the  world  is  left  [see, 

In  liverietl  iK)verty. 

His  Master's  dead,— and  no  one  now 

Dwells  in  tlie  Hall  of  Ivor ; 

Men,  dogs',  and  horses,  all  arc  deod; 

He  is  the  sole  survivor. 

And  he  is  lean  and  ho  is  sick ;  ^ 
Ills  body,  dwindled  and  awry, 
Kests  upon  ankles  swoln  and  thick; 
Ills  legs  are  thin  and  dry. 
One  prop  he  has,  and  only  one; 
His  wife,  an  ag6d  woman. 
Lives  witli  him,  near  the  watcrfUl, 
Upon  the  village  Common. 


8  Comi)opo<l  in  ftont  of  Alfoxdcn 
House.  My  little  boy-mes^'jr.gtT  on  this 
oi^cahion  was  the  sou  of  liaKll  Montajni. 
The  laivh  incntionc^  m  tlio  llrr<t  ktiiuza 
was  sUuidiri<r  wh(  n  I  revisited  the  place 
in  M.iy,  lt<ll,  more  than  fi>rty  years  alter. 
A  low'scoru  yards  flrom  this  tree,  grew  one 


'  of  the  most  remarkable  bcoch-trees  ever 
'  seen.  It  was  of  immense  size,  and  threw 
'  out  anus  tliat  struck  into  the  soil,  like 

thofse  of  the  bauyan-trco,  ami  rOi<o  again 
!  ft*om  it.  Two  of 'the  brunches  thus  insert- 
.  Cfl  themselves  twice;  which  gave  toeaoh 

the  appoiiranco  of  a  serpent  moving  along 
,  by  garnering  itself  up  in  folds.  ^Authvri 
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hat  of  clay, 
ty  paces  from  the  door, 
it  lAnd  they  haye,  bat  they 
eat  of  the  poor. 
ip  of  land  he  ftom  the  heath 
,  when  he  was  ■tzfi^ger; 
t  to  them  arailB  the  land 
B  can  till  no  longer? 

kingr  hj  her  HoBband's  Bide, 
»  what  Simon  cannot  do ; 
with  scanty  caaee  for  pride, 
;r  of  the  two. 

sngb  yua  with  yoar  almost  skill 
hour  oould  not  wean  them, 
e,  Tcry  littlo.  aU 
ij  can  do  between  them. 

»nths  of  life  haa  he  in  Btore, 
>  yon  will  tell; 

t,  the  more  he  works,  the  more 
weak  ankles  swell.  — 
tie  Reader,  I  perceive 
itiently  you*ve  waited, 
>w  I  fear  that  yoa  expect 
ale  will  be  related. 

lerl  had  yoa  in  yoar  mind 

M>res  as  silent  thoaght  can  bring, 

Le  Reader  I  yoa  would  And 

in  every  thing. 

nore  1  have  to  say  is  short, 

ni  mn^t  kindly  take  it: 

» tale ;  but,  should  you  think, 

pa  a  tale  you'U  make  IL 

immer-day  I  chanced  to  see 
Id  Man  doing  all  he  could 
earth  the  root  of  an  old  tree, 
np  of  rotten  wood.  • 

lattock  totter'd  in  his  hand; 
n  was  his  endeavour, 
it  the  root  of  the  old  tree 
gfat  have  wo^*d  for  ever. 

Ye  ovcrtask'd,  good  Simon  Lee, 

ne  your  tool,"  to  him  I  said; 

it  the  word  right  gladly  he 

red  my  pntffer'd  aid. 

ck,  and  with  a  single  blow 

mgled  root  I  sever'd, 

ilch  the  poor  old  Man  so  long 

rahdy  had  eadaavou'd. 


brought, 
I'd  to  run 


; 


\ 


So  fhst  out  of  his  heart,  I  thoaght 

They  never  would  have  done.« 

I've  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deeda 

With  coldness  still  returning; 

Alas!  the  gratitude  of  men 

Hath  oftener  left  me  mourning.*       [17B8. 


{ 


THOUGin  OX  THE  SEASONS. 


Flattered  with  promise  of  escape 

From  every  hurtfUl  blast. 
Spring  takes,  O  sprightly  May  I  thy  shape. 

Her  loveliest  and  her  lasL 

Less  &ir  is  Summer  riding  high 

In  fierce  solstitial  power, 
Less  fhir  than  when  a  lenient  sky 

Brings  on  her  parting  |iour. 

When  earth  repays  with  golden  sheaves 

The  labours  of  the  plough. 
And  ripening  fHiits  and  forest  leavea 

All  brighten  on  the  bough; 

What  pensive  beauty  Autumn  showi* 

Before  she  hears  the  sound 
Of  Winter  rushing  in,  to  close 

The  emblematic  round  I 

Such  be  our  Spring,  our  Summer  saoh; 

So  may  our  Autumn  blend 
With  hoary  Winter,  and  Life  touch. 

Through  Heaven-bom  hope,  her  end  I 

[18M. 


A  POET'S  EPITAPH. 

AST  thou  a  Statist  in  the  van 
Of  public  conflicts  train'd  and  bred  ? . 
First  learn  to  love  one  living  man ;  / 
TKcn  mayst  thou  think  upon  the  deadJ" 


into  hia  eyes 
hanka  aad  pialaw 


"P  8  Moitrnirttit  probably  becauBc  the  ffrnti- 
tudc  was  8o  fittle  rf/'/teriw/,  or  ro  dispropor- 
tionate to  tho  occapion.  —  I  liei*c  quote 
again  fW>m  the  pool's  notcn:  '*This  old 
man  had  lufn  huntsman  to  tiip  wiuires  of 
Ali'oxden,  which,  at  tho  time  we  occupied 
it,  Ijolonprod  to  a  minor.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  n(l«l,  tho  Oict  was  aH  mentioned  in 
the  poem ;  and  1  have,  nfler  an  iut(>.rval  of 
foity-flvc  ycart),  tlio  imap^u  of  the  old  man 
as  fi-esh  at*  if  I  had  seen  him  yesterday. 
The  pxprcPBion  when  tho  hountis  are  out, 
« I  dearly  love  their  voice,'  was  word  Ibt 
word  trom  his  own  lips." 


J 
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A  Lawyer  art  thou?—  draw  not  night 
Go,  carry  to  some  fitter  place 
Tho  kccnneee  of  that  practised  oye. 
The  hardness  of  that  sallow  fiice. 

Art  thou  a  Man  of  purple  cheer? 
A  rosy  Man,  right  plump  to  see? 
Approach ;  yet.  Doctor,  not  too  near,  — 
This  grave  no  cushion  is  for  thee. 

Or  art  thou  one  of  gallant  pride. 
A  Soldier  and  no  man  of  chaff? 
Welcome  I  —  but  lay  thy  sword  aside, 
And  lean  upon  a  peasant's  staff. 

Physician  art  thou?  one,  all  eyea. 
Philosopher,  a  fingering  slave. 
One  that  would  peep  and  botanize 
Upon  his  mother's  grave? 

Wrapt  closely  in  thy  sensual  fieece, 
O,  turn  ahidc,— and  take,  I  pray, 
Tlukt  he  below  mny  rest  in  peace. 
Thy  cver-dwindling  soul,  awayl 

A  Moralist  perchance  appears; 
Led,  Heaven  knows  how !  to  this  poor  sod : 
And  ho  has  neither  eyes  nor  ears; 
Himself  his  world,  and  his  own  God; 

One  to  whose  smooth-rubbM  soul  can 
Nor  furm  nor  feeling,  great  or  small ;  [cling 
A  reasoning,  sclf-sufflcing  tiling, 
An  intellectual  All-in-all  1 

Shut  close  the  door ;  press  down  the  latch ; 
Sleep  in  thy  intellectual  crust; 
Nor  lose  ten  tickings  of  thy  watch 
Near  this  unprofitable  dust. 

But  who  is  He,  with  modest  looks, 
And  clad  in  homely  russet  brown? 
lie  murmurs  near  the  ninning  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  their  own. 


,  He  is  retired  as  noontide  dew, 
.'  Or  fountain  in  a  noon-<lay  grove; 
'  And  you  must  love  him,  ere  to  you 
He  will  Bcera  worthy  of  your  love. 

Tho  outward  shows  of  sky  and  earth. 
Of  hill  and  valley,  ho  has  viow'd; 
And  impulses  of  <leepcr  birth 
Have  come  to  him  in  solitude. 

In  common  things  that  round  us  lie , 
Some  random  truths  ho  can  impart,  — 


\ 


Tho  hanrcst  of  a  quiet  eye 

That  broods  and  sloops  on  bis  own  ban 

But  he  is  weak;  both  Man  and  Boy, 
Hath  been  an  idler  in  the  land; 
Contented  if  he  might  epjoy 
The  things  which  others  understand. 

Come  hither  in  thy  hour  of  strength; 
Come,  weak  as  is  a  breaking  wavel 
Here  stretch  thy  body  at  ftill  length; 
Or  build  thy  house,  upon  thia  grave.  [HVl 

MATTHEW. 

In  the  School  of  Hawkshead  la  a  tablet,  oa 
which  are  inscribed,  in  gilt  Icttcn,  the 
Names  of  the  several  persons  who  have 
been  School-masters  there  since  the 
foundation  of  tho  School,  witli  the  time 
at  which  they  cntcretl  upon  and  quitted 
thehr  ofilce.  Oppo«iite  to  one  or  tbote 
Names  the  Author  wrote  the  following 
lines: 

If  Nature,  Ibr  a  fitvourite  child. 
In  thee  hath  temper'd  so  her  clay, 
That  every  hour  thy  heart  runs  wild, 
Yet  never  once  doth  go  astray, 

Keado*er  these  lines;  and  then  review 
This  tablet,  that  thus  humbly  rears 
In  such  diversity  of  hue 
Its  history  of  two  hundred  years. 

When  through  this  little  wreck  of  fhme, 
Cipher  and  syllable,  thine  eye 
Has  travell'd  down  to  Matthew's  name, 
Pause  with  no  common  sympathy. 

And,  if  a  sleeping  tear  should  wake, 
Tlien  be  it  neither  check'd  nor  stay'd: 
F)^r  Matthew  a  request  I  make 
Which  for  himself  he  had  not  made. 

Poor  Matthew,  all  his  fW>lics  o'er. 
Is  silent  as  a  standing  pool ; 
Far  fh)m  the  chimney's  merry  mar, 
And  murmur  of  the  village  school. 

The  sighs  which  Matthew  heaved  wen 

sighs 
Of  one  tired  out  with  Am  and  madneso; 
The  tears  which  came  to  Matthew's  eyes 
Were  tears  of  light,  the  dew  of  gladness 

Yet,  sometimes,  when  the  secret  cup 
Of  still  and  serious  thought  went  round. 
It  seom'd  as  if  he  drank  it  up,  — 
Ho  fblt  with  spirit  so  profound. 
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Tbon  fonl  of  God's  test  earthly  mould  I 
Tlioa  happy  Sonll  and  can  it  be 
That  these  two  worda  or  glitteriog  gold 
Are  all  that  mnat  remain  of  thee  ?«  [1799. 


z 


» 


*  / 


^  THE  TWO  APRIL  MORNINGS. 

We  walk'd  along,  while  bright  and  red 
Uprose  the  morning  Sun : 
And  Matthew  stopp'd,  he  look'd,  and  said, 
**The  will  of  God  be  donci  ** 

A  Tillage  school-mastor  was  he, 
With  hair  of  glittering  grey ; 
As  Ui^  a  man  as  yon  conld  see 
Ob  a  spring  holiday. 

And  on  that  morning,  through  the  grass, 
And  by  the  steaming  rills. 
We  tniTeU'd  merrily,  to  pass 
A  day  among  the  hills. 

"Our  work,**  said  I,  '*  was  well  begun; 
Then,  from  thy  breast  wliat  thought* 
Beneath  so  beautifUl  a  Sun, 
So  sad  a  sigh  has  brought  ?** 

A  leeond  time  did  Matthew  stop; 
And,  fixing  still  his  eye 
Upon  the  eastern  mountain-top. 
To  me  be  made  reply : 

■*  Ton  cloud  with  that  long  purple  cleft 
Crittgs  fresh  into  my  mind 
A  (lay  like  this  which  I  hare  left 
Full  thirty  years  behind. 

And  Just  above  yon  slope  of  com 
Such  colours,  and  no  other, 
Wore  in  the  sky,  that  April  mom. 
Of  til  is  the  very  brother. 

With  rod  and  line  I  sued  the  sport 
Which  that  sweet  season  gare. 


And,  to  the  church-yard  coMe,  stopped 
Beside  my  daughter's  graf«.  [short 


Nino  Summers  had  she  scarcely 

The  prido  of  all  the  Tale; 

And  then  she  song; — she  would  haTO  been 

A  very  nightingale. 

Six  feet  in  earth  my  Emma  lay; 
And  yet  I  loTed  hor  more, 
For  80  it  seemed,  than  till  that  day 
I  e'er  had  loTcd  before. 

And,  turning  from  her  graTC,  I  meU 
Beside  the  churchyard  yew, 
A  blooming  Giri,  whose  hair  was  wet 
With  points  of  morning  dew. 

A  basket  on  hor  head  she  bare; 
Her  brow  was  smooth  and  white: 
To  see  a  child  so  Tcry  fhir. 
It  was  a  pure  delight  I 

No  fountain  ftt>m  its  rocky  caTe 
E'er  tripp'd  with  foot  so  free ; 
She  secm'd  as  happy  as  a  waTO 
That  dances  on  the  sea. 

There  came  fr^m  me  a  sigh  of  pain 
Which  I  could.ill  confine; 
I  look'd  at  her,  and  look'd  again; 
And  did  not  wish  her  mine  1 " 

Matthew  is  in  his  graTO,  yet  now, 

Methinks,  I  see  him  stand. 

As  at  that  moment,  with  a  bough 

Of  wilding  in  his  hand.  [ITSB. 


4  This  and  other  poems  connected  with 
Matthew  wonld  not  gain  by  a  literal  detail 
of  fads.  Like  the  Wanderer  in  The,  Ex- 
cnr^tnn,  this  Sohool-niAster  was  made  up 
of  several  both  of  his  class  and  men  of 
other  occapations.  I  do  not  ask  ptirdon 
for  what  tt^rc  iJi  of  untruth  in  such  verses, 
considered  stritcly  as  matters  of  fact  It 
is  enough  if,  being  true  and  consistent  in 
f pint,  they  moTO  and  teach  in  a  manner 
not  unworthy  of  a  poet's  calling.— ^lu 


TOE  FOUNTAIN. 
▲  CONVERSATION. 

We  talk'd  with  open  heart,  and  tongue 
AlTectionatc  and  true, 
A  pair  of  fHends,  though  I  was  young. 
And  Bfatthcw  seventy-twc . 

We  lay  beneath  a  spreading  oak, 
Beside  a  mossy  seat ; 
And  from  the  turf  a  fountain  broke. 
And  gurgled  at  our  feet. 

**  Now,  Matthew  I "  said  I,  '•  let  us  matd 
This  water's  pleasant  tune 
With  some  old  bonlor-soiiff,  or  cateh 
Tlwt  suits  a  Summer's  noun; 


I...  i  6 
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Or  of  the  church-clock  and  the  chimes 
Sing  here  beneath  the  shade 
That  half-mad  thing  of  wittj  rhymes 
Which  you  hist  April  madel*' 

In  silence  Matthew  lay,  and  eyed 
The  spring  beneath  the  tree; 
▲nd  thus  the  dear  old  Man  replied. 
The  grcy-hair'd  man  of  glee : 

**No  check,  no  stay,  this  Streamlet  foars; 
How  merrily  it  goesl 
Tuill  murmur  on  a  thousand  years. 
And  flow  as  now  it  flows. 

^d  here,  on  this  delightfhl  day, 
I  cannot  choose  but  think 
How  oft,  a  vigorous  man,  I  lay 
Beside  this  fountain's  brink. 

Vf  eyes  are  dim  with  rhndi«h  tears, 

Hy  heart  is  idly  stirr'd, 
I  For  tlie  same  sound  is  in  my  ears 
I  Which  in  those  days  I  heard. 

Thus  fiires  it  still  in  our  decay : 
And  yet  the  wiser  mind 
Houms  less  for  what  age  takes  away 
XhAn  what  it  leaves  behind. 

The  blackbird  amid  leafy  trees. 
The  lark  above  the  hill, 
Let  loose  their  carols  when  they  please. 
Are  quiet  when  they  wilL 

With  Nature  never  do  they  wage 
A  foolish  Blrifo ;  they  see 
A  happy  youth,  and  their  old  age 
Is  beautif\il  and  tree : 

But  wo  are  pressed  by  heavy  laws; 
And  often,  glad  no  more, 
Wo  wear  a  face  of  Joy,  bccauflo 
We  have  been  glad  of  yore. 

If  there  bo  one  who  need  bemoan 
His  kindred  laid  iu  earth, 
The  household  hearts  that  were  his  own; 
It  is  the  man  of  mirth. 


My  days,  my  Friend,  are  almost  gone. 

My  life  lias  been  approved, 
;  And  many  love  mc ;  but  by  none 
:  Am  I  QfiQUgb  beloved." 

'*Now  bo^h  himself  and  me  he  wrongs. 
The  man  who  thus  complains  I 


|I  live  and  sing  my  idle 
Upon  these  happy  plains; 

And,  Matthew,  ibr  thy  children 
ril  be  a  son  to  theel " 
At  this  ho  grasp'd  my  hand,  and 
"Alas!  that  cannot  be.** 


We  rose  up  from  the  fbnntalnnaide; 
And  down  the  smooth  desoonfe 
Of  the  green  shcep4rack  did  we  |^de; 
And  through  the  wood  we  weot; 

And,  ere  we  came  to  Leonard's  rod^ 
He  sang  those  witty  rhymes 
About  the  crazy  old  chnrch-dod^ 
And  the  hewllder'd  chimes.  [13MI 


M'  A::JEWISH3'AMILT. 

(In  a  tmall  valley  oppotiU  8L  Ooar,  «psa 
theBkine.) 

Genius  of  Baphaelt  If  thy  wings 

Might  bear  thee  to  this  glen. 
With  fkithfVil  memory  left  of  things 

To  pencil  dear  and  pen,  [Bhint 

Thou  wouldst  fbrcgo  the  noU^bomiag 

And  all  his  nu^lesty, 
A  studious  forehead  to  inoline 

O'er  this  poor  Ihmily. 

The  Mother, — her  thou  most  have 

In  spirit,  ere  she  came 
To  dwell  these  rifted  rocks  betweei^ 

Or  found  on  Earth  a  name; 
An  image,  too,  of  that  sweet  Boy 

Thy  inspirations  give, — 
Of  playfulness,  and  love,  and  Joy, 

Predestined  here  to  live. 

Downcast,  or  shooting  glanoes  Ikr^ 

How  beantlAil  his  eyes. 
That  blond  the  nature  of  the  star  ^ 

With  that  of  summer  skies  I     ^ 
I  speak  as  if  of  sense  beguiled; 

Uncounted  months  are  gone. 
Yet  am  I  with  the  Jewish  Child* 

That  exquisite  Saint  John. 


I  see  tho  dark-brown  onrls,  the 
The  smooth  transparent  skin, 

Bcflnod,  as  with  Intent  to  show 
The  holiness  within; 

Tho  grace  of  parting  hiikottf 
I    By  blushes  yet  untamed  * 


t 
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Ace  ikithftil  to  tbe  mothofft  knee^ 
Kor  of  her  anns  ashamed. 

fvo  lovely  Sisters,  still  and  sweet 

As  flowers,  stand  side  by  side; 
Their  soal^ubdning  looks  might  chest 

The  Christian  of  his  pride : 
Soch  beantj  hath  th'  Eternal  ponr'd 

Upon  them  not  (brlom, 
Thon^  of  a  lineage  once  abhorr'd« 

Xor  yet  redeem'd  ih>m  scorn. 

MyMcrioQS  saftegnard,  that,  in  spite 

Of  poverty  and  wrong. 
Doth  here  preserve  a  living  light. 

From  llebrew  fountains  sprung; 
Thst  gives  this  ragged  group  to  cast 

Around  the  dell  a  gleam 
Of  Palestine,  of  glory  post. 

And  proud  Jerusalem  1  •  [18S& 


/ 


CVBODUCTION  TO  FETEB  BEU^ 

Theseus  something  in  a  flying  horse, 
1heie*s  something  in  a  huge  balloon; 
Bat  through  the  clouds  1*11  never  float 
Until  I  have  a  little  Boat, 
For  shape  Just  liks  the  crescent|moon. 

▲ad  now  I  have  a  little  Boat, 

In  shape  a  very  cresccn#moon : 

Fast  through  theclonds  my  boat  can  sail ; 

But,  if  perchance  your  fidth  should  fldl* 

Look  up»  and  yon  shall  see  me  sooni 

The  woods,  my  Friends,  ore  round  you 
Kocfcing  and  rooting  like  a  sea;  [roaring, 
Tbe  noise  of  danger's  in  your  ears, 
And  ye  have  all  a  thousand  fears 
Both  for  my  little  Boat  and  mel 


Meanwhile  untroubled  I  admire 
The  pointed  horns  of  my  canoe; 
And,  did  not  pity  touch  my  breast» 
To  see  how  yo  ore  all  distrcst, 
Till  my  ribs  ached,  I*d  laugh  at  you  I 

Away  we  go,  my  Boat  and  I,  — 
Frail  man  no'cr  sato  in  such  another; 
Whether  among  the  winds  we  strive. 
Or  deep  into  the  clouds  we  dive, 
Each  is  contented  with  the  other. 

Away  wo  go ;  and  what  care  we 
^or  treasons,  tumults,  and  for  wars/ 
We  arc  as  calm  in  our  delight 
As  is  the  cresccnd^moou  so  bright 
Among  the  scattered  stars. 

Up  goes  my  Boat  among  the  stars 
Through  many  a  breathless  flold  of  Ughti 
Through  many  a  long  bluo  flold  of  ether, 
Leaving  ten  thousand  stars  beneath  her: 
Up  goes  my  little  Boat  so  bright  I 

The  Crab,  the  Scorpion,  and  the  Built— 
Wo  pry  among  them  all;  have  shot 
High  o'er  the  re(l>hair*d  race  of  Mars*       j 
Cover'd  f^om  top  to  too  with  scars :  , 

Such  company  I  like  it  notl 


The  towns  of  Saturn  are  decay'd. 
And  melancholy  Spectres  throng 
The  Pleiads,  that  api)ear  to  kiss 
Each  other  in  tho  vast  abyss. 
With  Joy  I  sail  among  them. 


5  Coleridge,  my  daughter,  and  I,  in 
U<^  jKiftMsd  a  rortnight  upon  the  banks  of 
the  IChiiie.  It  was  at  SL  Gear  that  1  saw 
the  Jewish  Ihmily  here  described.  Though 
excoeilingly  iKior,  and  in  rags,  they  were 
not  less  beautifhl  than  I  have  endeavoured 
to  make  them  appear.  We  had  taken  a 
Uttle  dinner  with  us  in  a  basket,  and  In- 
vited them  to  partake  of  it;  which  the 
motlier  refasod  to  do,  both  for  herself  and 
children,  saying  it  was  with  them  a  Ihst- 
day;  a<Ming,  diflldently,  that,  whether 
such  observimces  were  right  or  wrong, 
she  felt  it  her  duty  to  keep  them  strictly. 
The  Jews,  who  are  nmnerons  on  this  part 
of  the  Ithine,  greatly  surpass  the  German 
peasantry  in  the  beauty  of  their  features 
and  in  toe  IntelUgeooa  of  their  oounte- 
.— ^Moor's  JVWsfc 


Swift  Mercury  resounds  w)th  mirth. 
Great  Jove  is  Aill  of  stately  bowers; 
But  these,  and  all  that  they  contain. 
What  are  they  to  tliat  tiny  grain. 
That  little  Earth  of  ours  ? 

Then  back  to  Earth,  the  dear  green  Earth : 
Whole  ages  if  1  licro  should  roam, 
The  world  for  my  remarks  and  me 
Would  not  a  whit  the  bettor  be; 
I've  left  my  heart  at  home. 

See!  there  she  is,  the  matchless  Earth  I 
There  spnods  the  fimied  Paciflc  Ocean  . 
Old  Andes  thrusts  yon  craggy  spear 
Through  tlio  grey  cloads;  the  Alps  ars 
Like  waters  in  commotion  I  [henv 

Ton  tawny  slip  ts  Libya's  sands; 
That  silver  thread  the  river  Dnieper; 


V  t  *  t  ^^ 
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And  look*  wticre  clothed  in  brightest 
Is  a  sweet  Isle,  of  isles  the  Queen;  [groen 
Ye  fiiirics,  IVom  oil  evil  keep  hcrl 

And  see  the  town  where  I  was  boml 
Around  thoik)  hnppy  Uclds  we  span 
In  boyish  gambols  ;—l  was  lost 
Where  I  have  been,  but  on  this  coast 
I  feci  I  am  a  man. 

KcYcr  did  lifty  things  at  onco 
Appear  so  lovoly,  never,  never; — 
How  tunefully  the  forests  ringl 
To  hear  the  Earth's  soil  murmuring 
Thus  could  I  hang  for  ever  I 

**  Shame  on  you  I  **  cried  my  little  Boat, 

'*  Was  ever  Ruch  a  humcdick  Loon, 

Within  a  living  Boat  to  sit. 

And  make  no  bett(.T  use  of  it; 

A  Boat  twin-siuter  of  the  credccnt-moon? 


Ne'er  in  the  breast  of  fUll-grown  Poet 
Flutter'd  so  faint  a  heart  before;  — 
Was  it  the  music  of  the  spheres 
That  overpower'd  your  mortal  cars  ?— 
Such  din  shall  trouble  tliem  no  more. 


>; 


These  nether  precincts  do  not  lack      V 

Charms  of  their  own :  then  come  with  me\ 

I  want  a  comrade,  and  for  you  ^  ««.    ^  •  _i       *«.         _.   _. 

There's  nothing  that  I  would  not  do;    .*  J^o  dragon's  wing,  the  magic  ring, 


Nought  is  there  that  you  shall  not  see. 


Ilaste  I  and  above  Siberian  snows 

We'll  tport  amid  the  boreal  morning; 

Will  mingle  with  her  lustres  gliding 

Among  the  BU.™.  the  stars  dow  hiding.  ■'.  J^„         ^  ^        ^,  ^,^^,^, 

And  now  the  stars  adorning. 


-U 


I  know  the  secrets  of  a  land 
Where  human  foot  did  never  stray: 
Fair  is  that  land  as  evening  skies, 
And  cool,  though  in  Uie  depth  it  lies 
Of  biu*uing  AlVica. 

Or  we'll  into  the  realm  of  Faery, 
Among  the  lovt^ly  shades  of  things; 
The  shadowy  ri>nns  of  mountains  bare. 
And  streams,  and  bowers,  and  ladies  fair, 
The  shades  of  palaces  and  kings  I 


**  My  little  TSgrant  Form  of  light, 
My  gay  and  beaatiAil  Canoe, 
Well  have  you  played  your  lYiendly  put; 
As  kindly  take  what  fh>m  m  j  heart 
Experience  forces, — then  adieu! 

Temptation  lurks  among  your  words; 
But,  while  tliesc  pleasures  youYo  pom 
Without  impeiUment  or  let,  [ia$ 

No  wonder  if  you  quite  forget 
What  on  the  Earth  is  doing. 

There  was  a  time  when  all  mankind 
Did  listen  with  a  faith  sincere 
To  tuncAil  tongues  in  mystery  Tcrsed; 
Then  Poets  fearlessly  rehearsed 
The  wondcro  of  a  wild  career. 

Go,  (but  the  world's  a  sleepy  world. 
And  tis,  I  fear,  an  ago  too  late,) 
Take  with  3'ou  some  ambitious  Tooth; 
For,  restless  Wanderer,  I,  In  truth, 
Am  all  unfit  to  be  your  mate. 


ng  have  I  loved  what  I  behold. 
The  night  that  calms,  the  day  that 

e  common  growth  of  mother  Earth 
Suffices  mo, —her  tears,  her  mirth, 
Uer  humblest  mirth  and  tears. 


If  I  along  that  lowly  way 

With  sympathetic  heart  may  strayv 

And  with  a  soul  of  power. 


.Xhoso  given,  what  more  need  I  desin 


Wliat  nobler  marvels  than  the  mind 
Bluy  in  life's  dally  prospect  find. 
^  May  And  or  there  create? 

'A  potent  wand  doth  Sorrow  wield;  / 
What  spell  so  strong  as  guilty  Fear? 
Uepentance  Is  a  tender  Sprite; 
If  aught  on  Earth  have  heavenly  mighW 
'TIS  lodged  within  her  silent  tear.*  / 

But  grant  my  wishes,  —  let  as  now 
Descend  Ttom  this  ethereal  height; 
Then  take  thy  way,  adventorous  SkU; 


Or,  If  you  thirst  with  hardy  zeal 
Less  quiet  regions  to  explore, 
Prompt  voyage  shall  to  you  reveal 
How  Earth  and  Heaven  are  tiuight  to  feel 
The  might  of  magic  lore  1 " 


G  This  and  the  three  preceding  stanxai 
oonvev,  ns  well  perliaps  as  any  thing  of 
equal  length  can  do  it,  the  author's  iK»eti 
rai  en>e<ir  Th(*y  form  a  little  poem  b? 
themselves,— perfect  in  its  way. 


/    I 
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Hon  daring  fiur 
And  be  ttiy  own  deli, 


Td  the  fltane-table  in  my  garden, 
Lored  baont  of  nuuij  a  summer  hour* 
The  8qairo  U  come :  his  daughter  Beat 
Beside  him  in  the  cool  recess 
Site  bkKiming  like  a  flower. 

With  these  are  many  more  conyened ; 
They  know  not  I  hare  been  so  fhr;  — 
I  see  them  there,  in  number  nine, 
Beneath  the  spreading  Weymouth-pine  1 
I  see  them, — there  they  are  1 

There  siU  the  Vicar  and  his  Dame; 
And  there  my  good  l^icnd,  Stephen  Otter; 
And,  ere  the  light  of  evening  Ml, 
To  them  I  must  relate  the  Tale 
Of  Peter  Bell  the  Potter." 

Off  flew  the  Boat,— away  she  flees. 
Spuming  her  freight  with  indignation  I 
And  I,  as  well  as  I  was  able. 
On  two  poor  legs,  toward  my  stone-table 
Limp'd  on  with  sore  vexation. 

"O,  here  he  iaJ "  cried  little  Bess,— 
She  saw  me  at  the  gardeuMioor : 
**'  We've  waited  anxiously  and  long," 
They  cried,  and  all  around  me  throng. 
Fall  nine  of  them  or  more. 

**  Reproach  me  notr-your  fbars  be  still,— 
Be  thankihl  we  again  have  met : 
Besume,  my  Friends,  within  the  shade 
Tour  seats,  and  quickly  shall  be  paid 
The  well-remember'd  debL" 

I  spake  with  fkUering  voice,  like  one 
Not  wholly  rescoed  from  the  pale 
Of  a  wild  dream,  or  worse  illusion; 
Bat,  straight,  to  cover  my  oonlhaion, 
B^an  the  promised  Tale. 


Au.  by  the  nuKmUgfat  river-side 
Groan'd  the  poor  Beast,— alas!  in  vain; 
The  stair  waa  ralaed  to  loftier  height. 
And  the  blows  fUl  with  heavier  weight 
As  PMer  stmck,  and  ■tmok  again. 

•Holdl*  cried  Uie  Squire,  *<  against  the 

mlot 
01  common  aeiiM  you're  aorely  sinning; 
Tliis  leap  la  fljr  ua  aU  too  bold : 
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Who  Peter  was,  let  that  be  told. 
And  start  from  the  beginning.** 

A  Potter,^  Sir,  he  was  by  trade. 
Said  I,  becoming  quite  collected; 
And  wheresoever  he  appeared 
Full  twenty  times  was  Peter  fear'd 
For  once  that  Peter  was  rosi>ected. 

He,  two4uid-thirty  years  or  more, 
Had  been  a  wild  and  woodland  rovet; 
Had  heard  th'  Atlantic  surges  roar 
On  fhrtheet  Cornwall's  rocky  shore. 
And  trod  the  cUffb  of  Dover. 

And  ho  had  seen  Caernarvon's  towers. 
And  well  ho  know  the  spire  of  SanrniL* 
And  ho  hod  l>cen  where  Lincoln  bell  f£t>^^ 
Flings  o'er  the  fen  that  ponderous  knoll** 
A  far-renown'd  alarum  1 

At  Doncoster.^at  York,  and  Leeds, 
And  merry  Carlisle  hod  he  boon; 
And  all  along  the  Lowlands  fair. 
All  through  the  bonny  shire  of  Ayr* 
And  fhr  as  Aberdeen. 

And  he  had  been  at  Inverness ; 

And  Peter,  by  the  mountain-rills, 

Had  danced  his  round  with  Highland 

And  ho  had  lain  beside  his 

On  lofty  Cheviot  gjUs ;  "-^^ 


asses  [laases: 

•-  iu*^  he  '^•-  ^ 

And  he  had  trudged  through  Yorkshire  ?• 
doles,  -^/  * 

Among  the  rocks  and  winding  sears ;  • 
Whcro  deep  and  low  the  hamlets  lie  \ 
Beneath  their  little  patch  of  sky  ; 

And  little  lot  of  stars :  j 

And  all  along  th'  indented  ooast, 
Bespottor'd  with  the  salt-sea  foam; 
Where'er  a  knot  of  houses  lay 
On  headland,  or  In  hollow  bay;  — 
Sure  never  man  like  him  did  roaml 


7  In  the  dialect  of  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, a  peddler  of  earthenware  is  called 
a  potter.  *  «  ,. 

8  Sarum  is  an  old  contraction  of  StUtM* 
bum.  The  epiro  of  Salisbury  Cathedral 
ia  conpidcreil  the  flncst  in  England.  I 
tliinlc  it  is  also  the  highest.  Caernarvon\B 
a  Boa|H)rt  on  tho  strait  of  Munal  in  tho 
north-wo8t  corn«!r  of  Walc«. 

\)  t'mfy  i»onictiinejs  epolt  ncnuvt  Is  a  bare 
a:i'l  brokt'ii  plrwo  (m»:i  :  iiUiofamountalnf 
t)r  1)1  llio  higli  baiil;  oi'  u  river. 


X  [Hi, 
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TuE  Bylvnu  slopes  with  coru-clad  floldB 
Arc  hung,  us  if  with  golduu  shioldB, 
Bright  trophies  of  the  Sun  I 
Like  u  fair  sister  of  the  sky, 
UurulUed  dulh  the  blue  hike  liOi 
The  mouuUuus  luukiug  ou. 

Aud,  sooth  to  say,  yon  vocal  grove, 
Al)»«*.it  uninspired  by  love, 
lly  .ove  untaught  to  ring, 
W.iy  well  aflord  to  mortal  ear 
An  inipulric  more  profoundly  dear 
Than  music  of  the  Spring. 

For  that  from  turbulence  and  heat 
Proceeds,  from  tome  uneasy  scot 
In  natui-e's  struggling  IVame, 
Some  region  of  impatient  life; 
And  jealousy,  and  quiveriug  strife. 
Therein  a  i>ortiou  claim. 


This,  tliis  is  holy ;— while  I  hoar  I 

These  vespers  of  another  yea  r,  ^ 

This  hynm  of  thanks  and  praise. 
My  spirit  teems  to  mount  above 
Th'  anxieties  of  human  love. 
And  ikirth's  precarious  days. 

Hut  lint  1  -— though  winter  storms  bo  uigh, 
L'ncheek'd  is  that  soil  harmony : 
There  lives  who  cjin  pi"ovide 
For  all  His  creatures;  luid  in  Ilim, 
Kvtiu  like  the  nuiiant  Seraphim, 
These  choristers  conllde. 


And  yellow  on  the  bough :  — 
Fall,  rosy  garlaods,  ftt>m  my  headl 
Ye  myrtle  wreaths,  your  fragrance  Etaed 
Around  a  younger  brow  1 

f  Yet  will  I  temperately  n^oice : 

Wide  is  the  range,  and  l^c  the  dioioe 
Of  undiscordant  themes ; 
Which,  haply,  kindred  souls  may  priie 
Not  less  than  vernal  ec^tu^ies. 
And  passion's  feverish  dreams. 

For  deathless  powers  to  verse  belong, 
And  they  like  Demi-gods  are  strong 
On  whom  the  Muses  smile; 
But  some  their  ftinctiou  liavc  cUsdatmM, 
Best  pleased  with  what  is  aiitlicst  fraineil 
To  ener\'ate  and  delllc. 

Not  such  th'  initiatory  strains 

Committed  to  the  silent  plains 

In  Britain^s  earliest  dawn : 

Trembled  tlie  groves,  the  stars  grew  palet . 

While  all'too-daringly  the  veil  . 

Of  Kature  was  withdrawn  I      " '  ^'^Z     '■■'' 


UrON  THE  S.VME  OCCASION. 

I>ErAUTiNG  Summer  hath  assumed 
An  aspect  tenderly  illumed, 
The  gentlest  look  of  Si)ring; 
That  calls  from  yonder  leafy  shade 
Unladed,  yet  prepared  to  fade, 
A  timely  carolling. 

No  faint  and  hesitating  trill. 
Such  tribute  as  to  Winter  chill 
The  lonely  redbreast  paysl 
Clear,  loud,  aud  Uvely  is  the  din, 
From  social  warblers  gathering  m 
Their  harvest  of  sweet  lays. 

Nor  doth  th*  example  liiil  to  cheer 
Me,  conscious  that  my  leaf  is  sere, 


Nor  such  the  spirit-stirring  note 
When  the  live  diords  Alcxus  smote. 
Inflamed  by  sense  of  wrong : 
Woe  1  woe  to  Tyrants !  ftom  the  lyre 
Broke  threateningly,  in  sparkles  dire 
Of  llerce,  vindictive  song. 

And  not  unhallow'd  was  the  page 
By  wingM  Love  inscribc«l,  to  assuage 
The  pangs  of  vain  porsoit; 
Love  listening  while  the  Lesbian  Maid 
With  finest  touch  of  passion  sway'd 
Her  own  ^olUin  lute.* 

O  ye  who  patiently  explore 
The  wreck  of  Ilercnlanean  lore. 
What  rapture  I  could  ye  seize 
Some  Theban  IVagment,  or  unroll 
One  precious,  tender-hearted  scroll 
Of  pure  ^monidos. 

4  The  "  Lesbian  Maid  "  is  Sappho,  cel<v 
brated  in  classic  loixj  for  her  impa«-sione«i 
love-lyric*.  The  ancient  writers  agree  in 
expressing  the  most  uubounfleil  admira> 
tion  of  her  poetry.  She  was  conlemiMV 
rary  wxtu  Solon,  who  is  said  to  have  lKi*n 
so  afl'ected  at  the  recitation  of  one  of  her 
poems,  that  he  expressed  nn  earnest  de- 
sire to  learn  it  before  he  died.  Only  a  few 
iragments  of  bur  poetry  have  •urvivcd. 
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That  were,  indeed,  %  genuine  blrtb 
Of  poesy ;  a  bunting  forth 
Of  gen  j  ub  firom  the  dust : 
Whttt  iiuraco  gloried  to  behold, 
WbAt  Ifaro  loved,  shall  we  enfold/ 
Can  haughty  Time  be  Juatl  [1819. 

/;.^ 

MEMOBY.  ^^y^tonv  . 

▲  ns  — to regiater;  akeji- 
That  winda  through  secret  wards; 
Are  well  asaign'd  to  Memory 
By  aUegorio  Barda. 

As  aptly,  also,  might  be  given 

A  Pencil  to  her  hand; 

That,  aollening  objects,  sometimes  even 

OutAtrips  the  heart's  demand; 

Tliat  smoothes  foregone  distress,  the  lines 
Of  lingering  care  subdues, 
Lung-vanlsh'd  liappiucss  refines. 
And  clothes  in  brighter  hues ; 

Yet,  like  a  tool  of  Fancy,  works 
Those  Spectres  to  dilate 
That  startle  Conscience,  as  she  Iniks 
Within  her  lonely  seat. 

0,  that  our  lives,  which  flee  so  ihst, 
In  purity  were  such. 
That  not  an  image  of  the  piast 
Sboulfl  fear  that  pencil's  touch  1 

Retirement  then  might  hourly  look 
Upon  a  soothing  scone. 
Age  steal  to  hia  allotted  nook 
Contented  and  serene; 

With  heart  as  calm  as  lakes  that  sleep, 
In  trwXj  moonlight  glistening; 
Or  mountain  rivers,  where  they  creep  * 
Along  a  channel  smooth  and  deep. 
To  their  own  far-off  murmurs  listeninf:^. 

[1823. 


nm  lawn,  acaipet  aU  alive 

With  shadowa  flung  fisom  leaves,  to  strive 

In  daoee  amid  a  press 
Of  annshine,  an  apt  emblem  yields 
Of  Worldlinga  EereUing  in  the  flelda 

Of  BtxcniKNia  Idleness : 


Less  quick  the  stir  when  tide  and  breose 
Encounter,  and  to  narrow  seas 

Forbid  a  moment's  rest; 
The  medley  less  when  boreal  Lighta 
Glance  to  and  tro,  like  aery  Sprites  v 

To  feats  of  arms  addrest  I 


Yet,  spite  of  all  this  eager  strife, 
This  ceaseless  play,  the  genuine  lifb 

That  serves  the  steadfhst  hours 
Is  in  the  grass  beneath  that  grows 
Unheeded,  and  the  mute  repose 

Of  sweetly-breathing  flowers.*       [1890. 


I 

{: 


> 


Lives  there  a  man  whose  sole  delights 
Are  trivial  pomp  and  city  noise,  v 

Hardeuiug  a  heart  that  loaUics  or  slights  \ 
What  every  natural  heart  enjoys?  ^ 

Who  never  caught  a  noon-tide  dream         ( 
From  murmur  of  a  running  stream? 
Could  strip,  for  aught  the  prospect  yields 
To  him,  their  verdure  from  the  fields?       A 
And  take  the  radiance  from  the  clouds 
In  which  the  Sun  his  setting  shrouds? 


!^ 


t« 


A  soul  so  pitiably  forlorn. 
If  such  do  on  this  Earth  abide. 
May  season  apathy  with  scorn, 
May  turn  indiiTcrence  to  pride; 
And  still  be  not  unblcst, — compared 
With  him  who  grovels,  self-dubarr'd 
From  all  that  lies  within  the  scope 
Of  holy  fjiith  and  Cliristiun  hope; 


> 


5  Hundreds  of  times  have  I  watched 
the  dancing  of  shadows  amid  a  press  ot 
sunsliiuc,  and  other  beautil\ilapi)earauces 
of  light  and  shade,  flowers  and  shrubs. 
Some  are  of  opinion  tliut  llio  habit  of 
analysing,  decomposing,  and  auat<>mi6ing 
is  unihvourablc  to  the  poi\;e^)tion  uf  beau- 
ty. roo^)le  are  led  into  this  mislaku  by 
overlooking  the  fact  tha^  such  processus 
being  to  a  certain  oj^tenl  witliin  the  roadi 
of  a  limited  intellect,  wo  are  apt  to  as- 
cribe to  them  that  insensibility  of  wtiich 
they  are  in  truth  the  elTcct,  and  not  the 
cause.  Admiration  and  love,  to  which 
all  knowledge  truly  vital  must  tend,  are 
felt  hy  men  of  real  genms  in  proportion 
us  their  discoveries  in  natural  Ptiilosophy 
are  enlarged ;  and  the  beauty  iu  form  of 
a  plant  or  an  animal  is  not  made  less  but 
more  apparent  as  a  whole,  by  more  accu* 
rate  im»ight  into  its  constituent  properties 
and  powers.  A  mvanU  who  is  not  also  a 
poet  in  soul  and  a  religionist  in  heart,  is 
a  feeble  and  unhappy  creature.  —  AutAor'f 
NoUm. 


'j    JUZ:    9>Vr-*ir   J^^  .    ;  ^',  J. J 
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"WORDSWOBTH. 


Or,  8hipwreck'd«  kindles  on  the  coast 
FuLse  llres,  that  others  may  be  lost.* 


/ 


TO  THE  RET.  DB.  WOBDSWOBTH. 

The  Minstrels  play*d  their  Christmas  tone 
To-night  beneath  my  cottage-eaves: 
While,  smitten  by  a  lofty  Moon, 
Th'  encircling  laurels,  tliick  with  leaves, 
Gave  back  a  rich  and  dazzling  sheen, 
That  overpovver'd  their  natural  green. 

Through  hill  and  valley  every  breeze 
I^ud  sunk  to  rest  with  folded  wings : 
Keen  was  the  uir,  but  could  not  Ixeeze, 
Nor  check,  the  music  of  Ihe  strings; 
Go  stout  and  hardy  were  the  band  [hand I 
That  scraped  the  chords  with  strenuous 

And  who  but  listened?  —  till  was  paid 
Ucspect  to  every  Inmate's  claim : 
The  greeting  given,  the  mubic  play*d, 
In  honour  of  each  household  name. 
Duly  pronounced  with  lusty  coll, 
And  **  merry  Chribtmas"  wish*d  to  alll 

O  IJrother  1  I  revere  the  choice 
That  took  thcc  fVom  thy  native  hills; 
^\jid  it  id  given  thee  to  rejoice : 
Though  public  care  full  ollen  tills 
(Heaven  only  witness  of  the  toil) 
A  barren  and  ungrateful  soiL 

Yet,  would  that  Thou,  with  mo  and  mme, 

lladst  heard  this  never-failing  rite; 

And  seen  on  other  faces  shine 

A  true  i-cvival  of  the  light 

Which  Nature  aud  these  rustic  Powers, 

In  simple  childhood,  spread  through  ours ! 

For  pleasure  hath  not  ceased  to  wait 
Un  these  expected  amiual  rouud^; 
Whether  the  rich  man's  sumptuous  gate 
Call  forth  the  unelaborate  sounds. 
Or  I  hey  are  oflfer'd  at  the  door 
That  guards  the  lowliest  of  the  poor. 

How  touching,  whcu,  at  midnight,  sweep 
bnow*mulIle(l  winds,  aud  all  i.'ri  dark, 
To  hear,  —  aud  sink  again  to  sleep! 


6  These  two  stanzas  are  IVom  n  poem 
of  considerable  lenglliaddresse«i  •'To  the 
Ludy  Fleming."  The  piece,  as  a  whole, 
IS  rather  of  a  sennoniBinij:  cluinicter ;  but 
I  co'ild  not  well  resist  the  temptation  to 
insert  so  much  of  it. 


Or,  at  an  earlier  call,  to  mailc* 
By  blazing  Are,  the  still  auspeiiae 
Of  self-complacent  innocence; 


^ 


The  mntoal  nod,  ^  the  grave  diagiiiae 
Of  hearts  with  gladness  brimming  o'er; 
And  some  unbidden  tears  that  rise 
For  names  once  heard,  and  heard  no  mora; 
Tears  brightened  by  the  serenade 
For  in£&nt  in  the  cradle  laid. 

Ah  1  not  for  emerald  fields  alone, 
Witt/^  ambient  /streams  more  pure  and 
Than  fabled  Cy^eroa'azooe  piright 

Glittering  before  the  Thunderer's  siglit. 
Is  to  my  heart  of  hearts  tindeured  [reat'dl 
The  ground  where  we  were  bom  and 

Hail,  ancient  Manners  I  sure  deflence, 
Whore  they  survive,  of  wholesome  laws  { 
Benmants  of  love  whose  modest  sense 
Thus  into  narrow  room  withdraws; 
Uail,  Usages  of  pristine  mould, 
And  ye  that  guard  them,  Mountains  oldl 

Bear  with  me.  Brother  1    quench    the 

thought 
That  sUghts  this  passion,  or  condemns; 
If  thee  fond  Fancy  ever  brought 
From  the  proud  margin  of  the  Thames, 
And  Lambeth*s  venerable  towers. 
To  humbler  streams  and  greener  bowers. 

Yes,  they  can  make,  who  fidl  to  And, 
Short  leisure  even  in  busiest  days; 
Moments,  to  cast  a  look  behind. 
And  profit  by  those  kindly  rays 
That  thro*  the  clouds  do  sometimes  steal* 
And  all  the  tBLt-ott  past  reveaL 

Hence,  while  th'  imperial  City's  din 
Beats  firoqucnt  on  thy  satiate  ear, 
A  pleased  attention  I  may  win 
To  agitations  less  severe, 
That  neither  overwhelm  nor  cloy. 
But  fill  the  hoUow  vole  with  Joy  1 ' 


N 


7  In  1820,  the  poet  published  a  vohune 
entitled  i^tonncU  to  the  River  Duddon^  Ac.; 
and  this  poem  was  prefixed  to  the  volume 
in  the  form  of  a  deiliuation.  The  Ucv. 
Christopher  Wordsv.'orlh,  D.D..  was  a 
vi>unger  brother  of  the  poet,  and  was  at 
that  time  Uector  of  Lambeth,  %vhich  is  • 
pait  of  Loudon:  ho  allerwaiils  bocams 
Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
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SB  GRAVE  OF  BUBNS^'^7< 

1808. 
TSAB8  AFIKB  HI8  DBAZH. 

Spirit  fierce  and  bold, 

fc  of  what  I  now  behold : 

s  breathed  flrom  dungeons  cold 

pleasure  dead, 

I  oomes  flrom  out  the  mould 

Bums  ia  laid. 

I  then  thy  bones  so  near, 
forbidden  to  appear? 
re  thyself  that's  here 
:k  with  pain; 
m  J  wishes  and  my  £9ar 
ire  Tain. 

lit,  ~  nor  press  on  weight  I  — 
ay,  [stay: 

dphtsl  — They  came,  but  not  to 
ten*d  feelings  would  I  pay 
ibntc  due 

id  aught  that  hides  his  clay 
mortal  view. 

he  flower,  whose  modest  worth 
lis  genius  *<  glinted  *'  forth, 
a  star  that  touching  Earth, 
I  it  seems, 
ify  its  humble  birth 
natchless  beams. 

Ing  eye,  the  thoughtfhl  brow, 
^ying  heart,  where  bo  tbey  now  ? 
th'  Aspirant  of  the  plough, 
rompt,  the  brave, 
h  th'  obscurest,  in  the  low 
Ilent  grave. 

L  with  thousands,  but  as  one 
ply  grieved,  for  He  was  gone 
;ht  I  hail'd  when  first  it  shone, 
how'd  my  youth 
\%  may  build  a  princely  throne 
imble  truth. 

ere'er  the  current  tends, 
trsues  and  with  it  blends ; — 
IIIbI's  hoaiy  top  ascends* 

I  fa  a  mountain  rising  near  the 
I,  In  the  shire  of  Kirkcudbright, 
•ad  is  TisiUe  from  Skiddaw  in 
wL  across  (he  Solwav  Fiith. 
I  «u  Buroa  waa  on  the  banks  of 
aad  aa  ttaete  two  mountains. 


By  Skiddaw  seen ;  — 


Neighbours  we  were,  and  loving  friends 
We  might  have  l>eeu; 


Tme  friends  though  diversely  inclined; 
But  heart  with  heart  and  mind  with  mind 
Whore  the  main  fibres  are  entwined, 

Through  Nature's  skill 
May  even  by  cx)ntraries  be  join'd 

More  closely  stilL 

The  tear  will  start,  and  let  it  flow : 
Thou  *'  poor  Inhabitant  IhsIow," 
At  this  dread  moment —even  so — 

Might  we  together 
Have  sate  and  tallc'd  where  gowans  blow, 

Or  on  wild  heather .» 

What  treasures  would  have  then  been 

placed 
Within  my  reach  I  of  knowledge  graced 
By  foncy  what  a  rich  repast  1 

Butwhy  goon?  — 
O,  spare  to  sweep,  thou  moumfUl  blast» 

His  grave  grass-grown  1 

There,  too,  a  Son,  his  Joy  and  pride, 
(Not  three  weeks  past  the  Stripling  died,) 
Lies  gather'd  to  his  Father's  side. 

Soul-moving  sight  1 
Yet  one  to  which  is  not  denied 

Some  sod  delight; 

For  he  is  safb,  a  quiet  bed 

Hath  early  found  among  the  dead* 

Harbour'd  where  none  can  be  misled, 

Wrong'd,  or  disti'cst; 
And  surely  here  it  may  be  said 

That  such  are  blest. 

And,  O,  for  Tliee,  by  pitying  grace 
Chcck'd  oft-times  in  a  devious  race, 
May  He  who  lialloweth  the  place 

Where  Man  is  laid 
Receive  thy  Spirit  in  th'  embrace 

For  which  it  pray'd  1 


/ 


standing  in  sight  of  each  other,  are  the 
roostconspiciiou!}  objects  in  iheir  several 
placen,  they  are  well  taken  to  represent 
the  geographical  nearness  of  the  two 
poets. 

0  0<3wan  is  a  Scotch  word  for  daigif. 
The  poet  had  in  mind  Bums'  beautifol 
stanzas  To  a  Mountain  Daisy, 
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WORDSWOETH : 


Sighing  I  tum'd  away;  but  ere 
Night  fell  I  hoanl.  or  Bcem'd  to  hear, 
Mu0ic  that  sorrow  comes  not  near, 

A  ritual  hymn, 
Chanted  in  lovo  that  casta  out  fear 

By  Seraphim.^ 


THOUGHTS 


8UOOE8TED  TUB  DAT  FOLLOWING,  ON 

THE  BANKS  OF  NITH,  NEAR  THE 

rUET'S  UESIDENCB. 

Too  IVail  to  keep  the  lofty  vow 

Tluit  must  have  followed  when  his  brow 

Was  wreathed  ( The  Vialon  tells  us  how) 

With  holly  spray, 
Ho  faltcrM,  drifted  to  and  tro. 

And  pass'd  away. 

Well  might  such  thoughts,  dear  Sister, 

thnmg 
Our  miuds  when,  lingering  all  too  long, 
Over  the  grave  of  Burns  we  hung 

In  soeial  grief,  — 
Indulged  aB  if  it  were  a  wrong 

To  seek  relief. 

liut,  leaving  each  unquiet  theme 

Whcn»  gentlest  judgments  may  misdeem. 

And  pr^unpt  to  weleome  every  gleam 

Of  good  and  fair. 
Let  us  bir^ide  this  limpid  Stream 

Breathe  hopeful  air. 

KnouKh  of  sorrow,  wreck,  and  blight; 
Think  rather  of  those  moments  bright 
When  to  the  consciousness  of  right 

His  course  was  true, 
When  Wisdom  profiper'd  in  liis  sight 

And  virtue  grew. 

Yes,  ftn.»ely  let  our  hearts  expand, 
Fi-eely  as  in  youtli's  tcaHon  bland. 
When  side  by  side,  his  Book  in  hand, 


We  wont  to  stray. 
Our  pleasure  yaryixig  at  onmmaiHl 
Of  each  sweet  Iaj, 

How  oft  inspired  must  he  hare  trod  j 
These  pathways,  yon  fiir-stretchiDg  rotd  , 
There  lurks  his  home;  in  that  Abode, 

With  mirth  elate, 
Or  in  his  nobly-pensiTe  mood. 

The  Rustic  sate. 

Proud  thoughts  that  Image  overawM; 
Before  it  humbly  let  us  pause. 
And  ask  of  Nature,  fh>m  what  came 

And  by  what  rules 
She  train'd  her  Bums  to  win  appUoM 

That  shames  the  Schools. 

Through  busiest  street  and  loneliest  glM 

Are  felt  the  flashes  of  his  pen ; 

He  rules  'mid  winter  snows,  and  when 

Bees  All  their  hives ; 
Deep  in  the  general  heart  of  men 

His  power  survives. 

What  need  of  fields  in  some  fiir  clime 
Where  Heroes,  Sages,  Bards  sublime, 
And  all  that  fbtch'd  the  flowing  rhyme 

From  genuine  springs. 
Shall  dwell  together  till  old  Time 

Folds  up  his  wings  ? 

Sweet  Mercy  I  to  the  gates  of  Heaven 
This  Minstrel  lead,  his  sins  forgiven; 
The  rueftil  conflict,  the  heart  riven 

With  vain  endeavour. 
And  memor>'  of  Earth's  bitter  leaven, 

ElEoccd  for  ever. 

But  why  to  Him  conflno  the  prayer. 
When  Idndrcd  thoughts  and  jeamingi 
On  the  frail  heart  the  purest  share  [bsai 

With  aU  that  live?  — 
The  best  of  what  we  do  and  are, 

JuBtQod,fbrgivel 


1  This  piece,  as  also  several  of  those 
tliat  follow,  grew  out  of  the  tour  that  the 
i>oft  and  his  sister ma«le  through  Scotland 
m  1S03.  In  a  noteon  tlie  piece,  the  author 
has  the  following :  '*  We  talked  of  Burns, 
and  of  the  prospect  he  must  have  had, 
perhaps  IVom  his  own  dt)or,  of  Skiddaw 
ind  hiscompanions;  indulging  ourselves 
ji  the  fancy  that  we  might  have  been  per- 
sonally known  to  each  other,  and  he  have 
lookea  upon  those  objects  with  more 
pleasure  lur  our  sokes." 


TO  THE  SONS  OF  BUBKS, 

AFTER  TISrrZNO  THE  ORAVS  OF  TIOO] 
FATHER. 

'Mid  crowded  obelisks  and  urns 

I  sought  th'  untimely  grave  of  Bums: 

Sons  of  the  Bard,  my  heart  still  mourns 

With  sorrow  true; 
And  more  would  grieve,  bat  that  tt  tun 

Trembling  to  yon. 


MISOBIJJLNEOra  TOBMS^  ^15fi(/ 


u 


Through  twilight  shades  of  good  and  ill 

Te  now  are  panting  up  lifers  hill; 

And  noorc  than  common  strength  and 

Hnst  yc  display,  [skill 

If  je  would  give  the  better  will 

Italawftdsway. 

Hath  Nature  Strang  your  nerves  to  bear 
Intempenmco  with  less  harm,  beware  1 
But,  if  the  Poet's  wit  ye  share, 

Like  him  (»tn  speed 
The  Social  hour,  of  tenfold  care 

There  will  be  need; 

For  honest  men  delight  will  take 
To  spare  your  fiiilings  for  his  sake, 
Will  flatter  you,  —  and  fool  and  rake 

Your  steps  pursue; 
And  of  your  Father's  name  will  make 

A  snare  for  you. 

Far  from  their  noisy  haunts  retire* 
And  a<ld  your  Toiccs  to  the  quire 
That  sanctify  the  cottage  lire 

With  scrrico  meet; 
lliere  beck  the  genius  of  your  Sire, 

His  spirit  greet; 

Or  where, 'mid  **  lonely  heights  and  hows,*' 
Uo  paid  to  Kature  tunefhl  tows; 
Or  wiped  his  honourable  brows 

Bcdcw*d  with  toil. 
While  reapers  strove,  or  busy  ploughs 

Uptum'd  the  soil; 

His  judgment  with  benignant  ray 
Shall  guide,  his  fancy  cheer,  your  way; 
Bot  ne'er  to  a  seductive  lay 

Let  fiuth  be  given ; 
Kdr  deem  that  **  light  which  leads  astray 

Li  light  from  Heaven.**  * 

Let  no  mean  hope  your  souls  enslave; 
Be  independent,  generous,  brave : 
Your  Father  such  example  gave. 

And  such  revere ; 
But  be  admonish'd  by  his  grave. 

And  think,  and  fear  1 


COMPOSED  AT  CORA  LOW,* 
IN  SIGHT  OF  WALLACB'S  TOWBK. 

Lord  of  the  vale  I  astounding  Flood, 
The  dullest  loaf  in  this  thick  wood 
Quakes,  conscious  of  thy  power; 
The  caves  reply  with  hollow  moan; 
And  vibrates,  to  its  central  stone, 
Yon  timcK^mented  Tower  I 

And  yet  how  f^iir  the  rural  scene! 
For  thou,  O  Clyde,  hast  ever  been 
BcQcflcent  as  strong; 
Pleased  in  relVeshing  dews  to  steep 
The  little  trembling  flowers  that  peep 
Thy  shelving  rocks  among. 

Hence  all  who  love  their  country,  lovo 
To  look  on  thee,  —delight  to  rove 
Where  they  thy  voice  can  hear; 
And,  to  the  patriot- warrior's  Shade, 
Lord  of  the  vale  I  to  Heroes  laid 
In  dust,  that  voice  is  dear ! 

Along  thy  banks,  at  dead  of  night. 
Sweeps  visibly  the  Wallace  Wight; 
Or  stands,  in  warlike  vest, 
Aloll,  beneath  the  Moon's  i)alc  beam, 
A  Champion  worthy  of  the  stream. 
Yon  grey  tower's  living  crest  I 

But  clouds  and  envious  darkness  hide 
A  Form  not  doubtfliUy  descried : 
Their  transient  mission  o'er, 
O,  say  to  what  blind  region  flee 
These  Sliupus  of  awfUl  phantasy  r 
To  what  untrodden  shore? 

Less  than  divine  command  they  spurn; 
But  this  wo  from  the  mountains  learn. 
And  this  the  valleys  show,  — 
That  never  will  they  deign  to  hold 
Communion  where  the  heart  is  cold 
To  human  weal  and  woe. 

The  man  of  abject  soul  in  vain 
Shall  walk  the  Marathonlan  plain; 
Or  thrid  the  shadowy  gloom. 


o 


^^^ 


S   This  qaotation  la  from  Bums'  poem 

**  I  saw  thr  mlB^B  maddening  play 
WiM  sena  thee  pleasure's  devious  way, 
Misled  by  Faoey'a  meteor  ray, 

By  passion  driyen; 
Bat  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 

Was  light  frWB  HiMTen.'* 


8  Linn  is  Scottish  for  waterfall  or  fas- 
end/?.— The  author's  notes  hci-o  fhmieh 
the  following :  **  1  had  seen  this  celebrated 
Waterftill  twice  before:  but  the  feelings 
to  which  it  had  given  birth  were  not  ex- 
pressefl  till  they  recurred  in  presence  of 
the  object  on  this  occasion."— The  poe* 
made  a  second  tour  in  Scotland  In  tht 
SuiuncroflSU. 


XrOEDSWORTH. 


Awl  let  nil  fluvo  IiJb  bead  Inrlinc, 

Or  kii.'i!l,  iK'tim-  ax  V1.I1V0  Bhrino 

Dy  VrVr  l:ik<-,  nbcre  Ttll 

I,i-»)it.  ftiim  liin  ptunn-Tcxt  linnt,  to  land, 

IIi-avciiM  InrtruiniTit,  n>r  by  liU  hand 

Tluit  day  Uic Tjnmt  IlII.  [18H. 


or  thatifchU  Ihnt  Ue  hcymi'l  IIh-  Tvati 

'  I  lit  Kn;;1icli  Fi-cvrbj 
A  baiidnsv  liwri'lly  lir»»i.M,  a  •'IrlK 
Tbfil  (tivcs  thv  Bi'i.tiiiv»  BRii'u  and  lilill 
havn  I,  n«t  iiiiniovisl  iii  inin.l, 
11  binia  at  li-tn]H',M..viiifi  kimt,- 
LiRliiriititiKUf  URaiDh   lintrind. 
It  hnnd  liut  noiilil  n  fmrliiud  cull 


Fur  til 


1)  A  IIIUIILAND  GIBI» 


■WAIT  Iliilllkl 

ir  iHNiuty  ii-  Ihy  ■.■artldy  ■ 


LntkLumo 


0  ]i:iii|iy  picaanre  here  to  dnll 
Ucdidu  tlivc  In  (oaie  hculhj^  deQ; 
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two  weU-dresaed  Womao,  one 

1  mU(1  to  ufl,  by  way  of  greeting, 

yen  are  Btepping  westward?  '* 

yo«   ar«  gUpping  toeaUoardt**^ 
ItM  a  viWfA  destiny,     [•^Feo." 

0  thnfl  together  roam 

,ge  Land,  and  fitr  fiom  home, 
hia  place  the  gnests  of  Chance : 
iroold  stop,  or  fear  to  adTanoe, 
otne  or  shelter  ho  bad  none, 

1  a  sky  to  lead  him  on? 

ry  ground  was  dark  and  cold; 
11  gloomy  to  behold; 
ping  westward  seem*d  to  be 
'  heavenly  destiny : 
e  greeting;  'twas  a  sound 
ling  withont  place  or  bonnd ; 
i*d  to  give  mo  ppiritual  right 
through  that  region  bright. 
ice  was  soft,  and  she  who  spake 
dng  by  her  native  lake : 
Ation  had  to  me 
sound  of  courtesy : 
r  was  felt;  and  while  my  eye 
I  upon  the  glowing  Sky, 
of  the  voice  cnwrought 
\  sweetness  with  the  thought 
ling  through  the  world  that  lay 
te  in  my  endless  way. 


X  SOLTTABT  BEAPEB.\V. 

tier,  single  in  the  field, 
MTj  Highland  Lassf 
and  singing  by  herself; 
e.  or  gently  pass  I 
c  cuts  and  binds  the  grain* 
^  a  melancholy  strain; 
I  for  the  Tale  profound 
owing  with  the  sound. 


did  ever  chant 
loome  notes  to  weary  bands 
tiers  in  some  shady  haunt, 
irabian  sands: 
M>  thriiifag  ne'er  was  heard 
(-time  ftom  the  Cuckoo-bird, 
IT  the  sOeDce  of  the  Beas 
Jw  fiurthest  Hebrides. 

MM  teO  me  what  she  shags?— 
the  phdntlre  numbers  flow 
vihAiiiiy,  fluuoff  thingi, 


kv-^   jf\^ 


^.. 


Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay, 
Familiar  matter  of  to^ay  ? 
Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain, 
That  has  been,  and  may  be  again  1 

Whato'er  the  theme,  the  Maiden  sang 
As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending; 
I  saw  her  singing  at  her  work. 
And  o'er  the  sickle  bending;  — 
I  listened,  motionlcsB  and  still; 
And,  as  I  mounted  up  the  hill, 
The  music  in  my  hcnrt  I  bore. 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more« 


^    BOB  BOY'S  GBAVB. 

The  history  of  Bob  Boy  is  sufficiently 
known;  nis  pruvo  id  near  the  head  of 
Loch  Kcttcrine,  in  one  of  those  small 
pinfold4ikc  Burial-grounds,  of  neglect- 
ed and  desolate  appearauco,  which  the 
traveller  meets  with  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland. 

A  FAMOUS  man  is  Bobin  Hood, 
The  English  ballad-singer's  joy  I 
And  Scotland  has  a  thief  as  good, 
An  outlaw  of  as  daring  mood; 
She  has  her  brave  Bob  Bor  f 
Then  clear  the  weeds  flrom  off  his  Grave, 
And  let  us  chant  a  passing  stave. 
In  honour  of  that  Hero  brave  1 

Heaven  gave  Bob  Boy  a  dauntless  heart 
And  wondrous  length  and  strength  of 

arm:* 
Nor  craved  he  more,  to  quell  his  foes, 
Or  keep  his  ftiends  firom  harm. 

Yet  was  Bob  Boy  as  voi»t  as  brave ; 
Forgive  me  if  the  phrase  be  strong;— 
A  Poet  worthy  of  Bob  Boy 
Must  scorn  a  timid  song. 

Say,  then,  that  he  was  wise  as  brave. 
As  wise  in  thought  as  bold  in  deed: 
For  in  the  principles  of  things 
He  sought  his  moral  creed. 

Said  generous  Bob, "  Wliat  need  ofbooks  ? 
Bum  all  the  statutes  and  their  shelves : 
They  stir  us  up  against  our  kind; 
And ,  worse,  against  ourselves. 


5  Bob  Boy's  arms  arc  said  to  have  boen 
so  long,  that  ne  could  tie  his  garters  beloW 
his  knees  without  stooping. 
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WORDSWORTH. 


We  have  a  passion,— make  a  law, 
Too  HiIho  to  guide  us  or  control! 
And  for  the  law  itself  wo  fight 
*    In  bitterness  ^f  soul. 

And,  puzzled,  blinded  thus,  we  lose 
Distinctions  that  are  plain  and  few: 
These  find  I  graven  on  my  heart: 
That  tells  me  what  to  do. 

The  creatures  see  of  flood  and  field, 
And  those  that  travel  on  the  wind  1 
With  them  no  strife  can  last;  they  live 
In  peace,  and  peace  of  mind. 

For  why  ? —because  the  good  old  rule 
8uificeth  them,  the  simple  plan,    [power, 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

A  lesson  that  is  quickly  leam*d, 
A  signal  this  which  all  can  seel 
Thus  nothing  here  provokes  the  strong 
To  wanton  cruelty. 

All  A*cakishncss  of  mind  is  check'd; 
lie  tamed,  who  foolishly  aspires; 
While  to  the  measure  of  his  might 
Each  fashions  his  desires. 

All  kinds  and  creatures  stand  and  fiill 
By  strength  of  prowess  or  of  wit: 
Tis  God's  appointment  who  must  sway, 
And  who  is  to  submit. 

Since,  then,  the  rule  of  right  is  plain, 
And  longest  life  is  but  a  day; 
To  have  my  ends,  maintain  my  rights* 
I'll  take  the  shortest  way." 

And  thus  among  these  rocks  he  lived. 
Through  summer  heat  and  winter  snow : 
The  Eagle,  he  was  lord  above, 
And  Rob  was  lord  below. 

So  was  it— would f  at  least,  have  been 
Rut  through  untowardness  of  fate; 
For  Polity  was  then  too  strong,— 
He  came  an  age  too  late; 

Or  shall  we  say  an  age  too  soon? 
For,  were  the  bold  Man  living  now, 
How  might  he  flourish  in  his  pride. 
With  buds  on  every  bough  I 

Then  rents  and  factors,  rights  of  chase, 
SberilTtt,  and  lairdB  and  their  domains. 


Would  aU  hare  seem'd  but  paltry  thingi^ 
Not  worth  a  moment's  pains. 

Rob  Roy  had  never  lingcr'd  here, 
To  these  few  meagre  Tales  confined; 
But  thought  bow  wide  the  world,  the  tiaei 
How  fairly  to  hia  mind  I 

And  to  bis  Sword  he  would  have  said, 
"  Do  Thou  my  sovereign  will  enact 
From  land  to  land  through  half  the  EarthI 
Judge  thou  of  law  and  IkctI 

Tis  fit  that  we  sboald  do  our  part, 
Becoming,  that  mankind  should  learn 
That  we  are  not  to  be  surpass'd 
In  fatherly  concern. 

Of  old  things  all  are  over  old. 
Of  good  things  none  arc  good  enough  >- 
We'll  shew  that  we  can  help  to  firame 
A  world  of  other  stuff. 

I,  too,  will  have  my  kings  that  take 
From  me  the  sign  of  life  and  death: 
Kingdoms  shall  shift  about,  like  doudf. 
Obedient  to  my  breath." 

And,  if  the  word  had  been  fhlflll'd, 
Ab  might  have  been,  then,  thought  of  Joy  1 
France  would  have  had  her  present  Boaitt, 
And  we  our  own  Bob  Roy  I 

• 

O,  say  not  bo  I  compare  them  not  I 
I  would  not  wrong  thee.  Champion  biavel 
Would  wrong  thee  nowhere ;  least  of  all 
Here  standing  by  thy  grave. 

For   Thou,    although  with  some  wild 

thoughts. 
Wild  Chieftain  of  a  savage  Clan  1 
Hadst  this  to  boast  of;  tiiou  didst  love 
The  libertsf  of  man. 

And,  had  it  been  thy  lot  to  live 
With  us  who  now  behold  the  light, 
Thou  wouldst  have  nobly  stirifd  thyielC 
And  battled  for  the  Bight. 

For  thou  wert  still  the  poor  num's  stay. 
The  poor  man's  heart,  the  poor  man*i 

hand; 
And  all  th*  oppressed  who  wanted  strength 
Had  thine  at  their  command. 

Bear  witness  many  a  pensive  sigh 

Of  thoughtful  ilcrdsman  when  he  strays 
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ipon  Ix>eh  VeoPs  heights, 
1  by  I»ch  Lomond's  braes  I 

r  aD<l  Dear,  through  vale  and  hill, 
es  UiAt  attei>t  Uie  Mime ;  [eyes, 
x>ncl  heart  flashing  through  the 
sound  of  Bob  Bot*8  namc.« 


XATBON  OF  JEDBOROUGH 
AND  HEB  HUSBAND. 

borough,  mv  companion  and  I  went 
private  KHigingA  for  a  few  days: 
the  following  Verses  were  caUcd 
by  the  character  and  domestic  sit- 
•n  of  our  Hostess. 

wine  thy  brows  with  fresh  spring 
flowers* 

dl  a  train  of  laugfaing  Hours; 
d  them  dance,  and  bid  them  sing; 
ion,  too,  mingle  in  the  ringl 
0  thy  heart  a  new  delight ; 
make  merry  in  despite, 
lere  is  One  who  scorns  thy  power: 
i»cel  for  under  Jedburgh  Tower 
ron  dwells  who,  though  she  bears 
eight  of  more  tlian  seventy  years, 
ID  the  light  of  youthful  glee, 
M  will  dance  and  sing  with  thee, 
start  not  at  that  Figure  there, 
ho  is  rooted  to  his  chair! 
Lt  him,— loolc  again;  for  he 
ong  been  of  thy  family, 
egs  that  move  not,  if  they  can, 
seless  arms,  a  trunlc  of  man, 
9,  and  with  a  vacant  eye ; 
it  to  make  a  stranger  slghl 
Irooping,  that  iw  now  his  doom : 
orld  is  in  this  single  room : 
a  place  for  mirthftil  cheer? 
eny-making  enter  here? 
joyous  Wonmn  is  the  Mate 


he  reader  may  need  to  be  told  that, 
•hoot  tliis  poem,  the  author  implies 
parison  between  Bob  Boy  and  Na- 
.  —  Scott,  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
•y,  quotes  a  large  part  of  this  poem, 
he  following  remark :  *'  Supposing 
Of  to  have  argued  on  the  tendency 
IiDs  which  he  pursued,  he  wouhl 
eas  have  assume<l  to  himself  the 
ter  of  a  brave  man,  who,  deprived 
■atoral  rights  by  the  partiality  of 
DdeavoDred  to  assert  them  by  the 
Hand  of  natural  power;  and  ho  is 
iikatoaslj  described  as  reasoning 
1  the  high-toned  poetry  of  my  gilicd 
RTonlBwortlL'* 


Of  him  in  that  forlorn  estate  I 
Ho  breathes  a  subterraneous  damp; 
But  bright  as  Vesper  shines  her  lamp: 
He  is  as  mute  as  Jedburgh  Tower: 
She  Jocund  as  it  was  of  yore. 
With  all  its  bravery  on ;  in  times 
When  all  alive  with  merry  chimes. 
Upon  a  sun-bright  mom  of  May, 
It  roused  the  Vale  to  holiday. 

1  praise  thee.  Matron,  and  thy  due 
Is  praise,  heroic  praise,  and  true! 
With  admiration  I  behold 
Thy  gladness  unsubdued  and  bold: 
Thy  looks,  thy  gestures,  all  present 
The  picture  of  a  life  well  spent: 
This  do  J  sec;  and  something  more; 
A  strength  unthought  of  heretofore! 
Delighted  am  I  for  thy  sake ; 
And  yet  a  higlier  joy  partake : 
Our  Uuman-nature  throws  away 
Its  second  twilight,  and  looks  gay; 
A  land  of  promise  and  of  pride 
Unfolding,  wide  as  life  is  wide. 

Ah,  see  her  helpless  Charge!  enclosed 
Within  himself  as  seems,  composed; 
To  fear  of  loss  and  hope  of  gain, 
The  strife  of  happiness  and  pain. 
Utterly  dead !  yet  in  the  guise 
Of  little  infants,  when  their  eyes 
Begin  to  follow  to  and  fh> 
The  persons  that  before  them  go, 
He  tracks  her  motions,  quick  or  slow. 
Her  buoyant  spirit  can  prevail 
Where  common  cheerfulness  would  fiiil; 
She  stiikes  upon  him  with  the  heat 
Of  July  suns ;  ho  feels  it  sweet; 
An  animal  delight  though  dim  I 
'Tis  all  that  now  remains  for  him. 

The  more  I  lookM,  I  wonder'd  more; 
And,  while  I  scann'd  thcin  o'er  and  o'er. 
Some  inward  trouble  siicMcnly 
Broke  from  the  Matron's  strong  black  eye 
A  remnant  of  uneasy  light, 
A  flash  of  something  over-bright! 
Nor  long  this  mystery  did  detain 
My  thoughts :  she  told  in  pensive  strain 
That  she  had  borne  a  heavy  yoke. 
Been  stricken  by  a  twofold  stroke ; 
111  health  of  body ;  and  had  pined 
Beneath  worse  ailments  of  the  mind. 

So  be  it !  —  but  let  praise  ascend 
To  Him  who  is  our  Lonl  and  Friend' 
Who  fVum  disease  and  sulTcring 
Hath  callM  for  thee  a  second  Spring; 


1G4 


WOUDSWOBTH. 


Bcpoid  ttaco  Tor  that  Bore  distreM 
By  no  untimely  Joyousncss ; 
Which  makcB  uf  tbiuo  a  blisBftil  state; 
And  cheers  thy  mcUiucholy  Mate  I 


A  SCOTTISH  LAKE. 

{From  '•  The  niind  Ilighfand  Boj/,") 

Dlsidk  u  luko  their  cutUigc  stoodi 
Not  biiiall  like  ours,  a  peacclUl  flood; 
But  ouo  uf  mighty  8izc,  aud  htrangc; 
That,  rough  or  smooth,  i»  IXill  of  chango, 
Aud  stirring  in  its  bed. 

For  to  this  lake,  by  night  and  day, 
The  gi-cat  Sca-watcr  llnds  its  way 
Through  U>ng,  long  wimlings  in  the  hills, 
And  drinkH  up  all  the  pretty  rills 
Aud  rivers  large  and  eitrong: 

Then  hurries  back  the  road  it  came,  ~~ 
Ketunif*.  on  errand  i^till  the  same: 
This  did  it  when  the  Kurth  was  new; 
And  this  lor  evermore  will  do 
As  long  as  Earth  shall  laat. 

And,  with  the  coming  of  the  tide, 
Coue  boats  and  ships  that  safely  ride 
Bi'lween  the  woods  and  lolly  rocks; 
And  to  the  hhephenls  with  their  flocks 
Bring  tales  of  distant  lands. 


On  Yanrow*B  bonks  let  berons  Ibodt 
Hares  couch,  aud  rabbits  burrow  1 
But  we  will  downward  with  the  Tweedt 
Nor  turn  aside  to  Yarrow. 

There's  Galla  Water,  Leader  Haugbi, 
Both  lying  right  before  u^ ;  [Tweed 

And    Dryburgh,    where    with  chiniBg 
Tlie  lintwhites  *  sing  iu  chonu; 
Tberc's  pleasant  Tiviot-dalc,  a  land 
Blaile  blithe  with  plough  and  harrow: 
ii^liy  throw  away  a  necdfhl  day 
To  go  iu  search  of  Yarrow  ? 

What's  Yarrow  but  n  river  bare, 
That  glides  the  dark  hills  under? 
There  are  a  thousand  such  elsewhere 
As  worthy  of  your  wonder.**—      [scon; 
Strange  words  they  soeniM  of  slight  ud 


YAUUOW  UNVISITED..; 

(See  the  various  Pocmn  the  .«>ccno  of  which 
is  laid  uponUie  banks  of  the  Yarrow^ 
in  particular,  the  exquisite  Ballad  of 
Hamilton  beginning 


My  True-love  sighM  for  borrow; 
And  lookM  me  in  the  face,  to  think 
1  thus  could  speak  of  Yarrow  1 


.>. 


■.J 


"  O,  green,"  said  I,  '*  are  Yarrow's  bolBMb 

And  sweet  is  Yarrow  flowing  I 

Fair  liangs  the  apple  fVne  the  rock,* 

But  we  will  leave  it  growing. 

O'er  hilly  path  and  o]>eu  Stratfa,  ^     ^,^^ 

We'll  wander  Scotland  thorough:  -  h^*^^ 


But,  tliough  so  near,  we  will  not  tnni 
Into  the  dale  of  Yarrow. 


f 


•llnsk  yo,  busk  yo.  my  bonny.  bi>nny  Bride. 
Busk  y«',  busk  yo,  my  wiusumc  Marrow  !') 

From  Stirling  castle  we  had  seen 
The  nuizy  Forth  unravell'd ; 
Had  trod  the  lianks  of  Clyde,  and  Tay, 
Ami  with  the  Tweed  had  tnivell'd; 
And  when  we  c^ime  to  Clovenford, 
Then  sai<l  my  "winsome Marrow,'*' 
*•  Whate'er  betide,  we'll  turn  aside, 
And  free  the  Bi-aes  of  YaiTow." 

"  Let  YiuviJW  folk, /nifi  Selkirk  town, 
Who  have  been  buying,  selling, 
(Jo  back  to  Yarrow,  'tis  their  own; 
Each  maiden  to  her  dwelling! 


Let  beeves  and  home-bred  kinc  partake 
^The  sweets  of  Bum-mill  meadow; 
•  s  The  swan  on  still  Saint  Mary's  Lake 
Float  double,  swan  aud  shadow  P 
We  will  not  see  them;  will  notgOi 
To-day,  nor  yet  to-morrow; 
Enough  if  in  our  hearts  we  know 
There's  such  a  place  as  Yarrow. 


7  M'iwiomc  marrow  is,  Scottic«,  pleasant 
companion.  The  "winsome  Marrow"  in 
thli  cose  was  the  poet's  eister. 


8  Lintichitc  IB  Ihe  Bama  tiBlinnfL 

9  AUudingtoaiiartof  the  ballad: 

"  Sweet  smells  the  birk,  green  grows  the 

grass 
Yellow  on  Yarrow's  Imnk  the  gowan; 
Fair  hanga  the  apple  ttao  the  rock. 
Sweet  the  wave  of  Yarrow  flowau." 

1  Strath  is  a  flat  piece  of  arable  land 
lying  on  the  side  or  sitles  of  nrapital  river. 

2  S<r4itt,  in  his  notes  on  Afarmmit  bM 
the  following  aeconnt  of  **  lose  Baint 
Mary's  silent  Like":  "This  beanliftil 
sheet  of  water  fonns  the  reservoir  (torn 
which  the  Yarrow  takes  Its  source.  It  li 
connectofl  with  a  smaller  lake,  railed  the 
Loch  of  the  Tjowes,  and  siirroandcd  by 
mountains.  In  the  Winter,  it  is  still  tn* 
quented  by  flights  of  wild  swanB."  He 
then  quotes  theee  two  Unea  flram  Worde 
worth. 
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•w  stream  iinMen,  nnknownl 

>r  we  shall  me  it : 

m  ▼iaion  of  oar  own ; 

-  ahoold  we  undo  it  ? 

iured  dreams  of  times  long  past, 

sp  them,  winsome  Marrow  I 

t  we're  there,  although  tis  Ctdr,  ■ 

1  another  Tanow  I  1 

rith  fireeaing  years  should  oome, 

idcring  acem  but  folly ; 

re  be  loth  to  stir  fkom  home* 

be  melancholy ; 

ife  be  dull,  and  spirits  low, 

totbe  on  in  our  sorrow, 

rth  baa  sometliing  yet  to  show, 

nj  holms  '  of  Yarrow  I "       [1803. 


TABROW  VISITED, 

BBFTEMBEB,  1814. 

this  Yarrow?  —  This  the  S.tream 

h  my  fancy  cbcrish'd, 

Ailly,  a  waking  dream? 

ge  that  hath  perlsh'dl 

lome  Minstrel's  harp  were  near, 

r  notes  of  gladness, 

ase  this  silence  ttom  the  air. 

Is  my  heart  with  sadnessl 

y  ? — a  silvery  current  flows 

tkControUVl  meanderings; 

re  these  eyes  by  greener  hills 

>oCbcd,  in  aU  my  wanderings. 

lo*  her  depths,  Saint  Mary's  Lake 

»tydeligbted; 

;  a  feature  of  those  hills 

fl  mirror  slighted. 

sky  bends  o'er  Yarrow  vale, 

here  that  pearly  whiteness 

id  the  rising  Sun  diffused, 

er  hazy  brightness ; 

iwn  of  promise,  that  excludes 

ifltless  dejection; 

!i  BOl  onwilling  here  to  admit 

iTe  recollection. 

was  it  that  the  fiimous  Flower 
row  Vale  lay  bleeding?  * 


His  bed  perchance  was  yon  smooth  mound 

On  which  the  herd  is  fbeding : 

And  haply  from  this  crystal  pool, 

Now  pcaoQfhl  as  the  morning, 

The  Water.wraith  >  ascended  thrice. 

And  gave  his  dolefUl  warning. 

Delicious  is  the  Lay  that  sings 

The  haunts  of  happy  Lovers, 

The  path  that  leads  them  to  the  grove. 

The  leaiy  grove  that  covers : 

And  Pity  sanctiflcs  the  Verse 

That  paiots,  by  strength  of  sorrow,     i  V 

Th'  unconquerable  strength  of  love;     :^ 

Bear  witness,  rueful  Yarrow  I 

But  thou,  that  didst  appear  so  fidr  G^'' 

To  fond  imagination, 

Dost  rival  in  the  light  of  day  "< 

Q£X  <lclicate  creation :  '  '« 

Meek  loveliness  is  round  thee  spread,  .^ 

A  softness  still  and  holy ; 

The  grace  of  forest  charms  decay'd,     -^ 

And  pastoral  melancholy.*  ^, 

That  regiofl  left,  the  vale  unfolds 

Rich  groves  of  lofty  stature, 

With  Yarrow  winding  through  the  pomp 

Of  cultivated  nature ; 

And,  rising  from  those  lofty  groves, 

Behold  a  Ruin  hoary  1 

The  shattered  ft-ont  of  Newark's  Towers, 

Benown'd  in  Border  story. 

Fair    scenes    for    childhood's    opening 
For  sportive  youth  to  stray  in ;     [bloom ; 
For  manhood  to  enjoy  his  strength ; 
And  ago  to  wear  nwny  in  I 
Yon  cottage  seems  a  bower  of  bliss, 
A  covert  for  protection 


3iM  is  meadow,  or  a  low,  flat  tract 
land  on  the  banks  of  a  river. 
invw  has  long  been  an  eminently 
•trattm, — made  so  by  the  tales  and 
I  which  there  hare  *^  a  local  habi- 
mmI  *  name.'*  There  appear  to 
wn  MTcnl  «^  Jlowera  of  Yanrow." 


Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  of  one,  .1  lady,  named 
Mary  Scott:  "She  was  man-ietl  to  Waiter 
Scott  of  Hamden,  no  U"»h  ronowne«l  for 
his  deprcdatlonp,  than  hin  hrU\o  for  her 
beauty."  Won  Is  wort  I  iM  "  Flower  of  Yar- 
row" was  a  youth  \%ho  wan  waylaid  and 
plain  by  his  rival  in  love.  The  talc  is  told 
with  touching  simplicity  and  pathos  in 
Hanilton*A  ballad. 

5  Wraith  \s  a  ppcctnil  apparition  of  a 
living  pers>on.  Soeinj?  pik-Ii  an  apparition 
of  one's  self  appears  to  have  l)e<'n  re- 
garded as  a  fatiil  omen. 

6  Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  bis  letters, 
has  the  following:  '*  I  meant  to  have  men- 
tioned Yarrow  V'j,sf7*v/,  with  that  st^mza, 
•  But  thou,  that  di(l'=>t  ap^.oa^  80  lair  * ;  than 
which  I  tliink  no  lovelier  Bt:mzncau  bo 
found  in  the  wide  world  of  poetry.** 
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Of  tender  thoughts,  that  ncfltlo  there,— 
The  brood  of  chaste  affection. 

How  sweet,  on  this  autumnal  day, 

The  wild*wo(id  iVuits  to  gather, 

And  on  myTruclove's  forehead  plant 

A  cro«t  of  blooming  heather! 

Ami  what  il"  I  enwreathed  ray  own  I 

Two.re  no  oflTcnoe  to  reason ; 

The  sober  Hillr*  thus  deck  their  brows 

To  meet  the  wintry  season. 

I  see,  —  but  not  by  sight  alone, 

Loved  Yarrow,  have  I  won  thee ; 

A  ray  of  Ihncy  still  survives,  — 

Her  sunshine  plays  upon  thee  I 

Tliy  ever-yon thftil  waters  keep 

A  course  of  lively  pleasure; 

And  gladsome  notc»  my  lips  can  breathe, 

Accordant  to  tlie  measure. 

The  vapours  linger  round  the  Heights, 
They  melt,  and  soon  must  vanish; 
One  hour  is  th(*irs,  nor  more  is  mine,  — 
Sad  thought,  wliich  I  would  banish. 
But  that  I  know,  where'er  I  go. 
Thy  genuine  image.  Yarrow! 
Will  dwell  uith  mo,— to  heighten  Joy, 
And  choor  my  miud  in  sorrow.' 


YARROW  REVISITED. 

IThe  following  Stanzas  are  a  memorial 
of  a  day  ])apt>eil  with  Sir  WmUct  Scott, 
and  other  Friends  visiting  the  hanks  of 
the  Yarrow  untU'r  his  guidance,  imme> 
diately  bofon»,  hi**  dcpurturc  fhom  Ab- 
botsfonl,  fur  NaitlcH.J 

The  gallant  Youth,  who  may  have  gain'd, 
Or  seeks,  a  **  winsome  Marrow,** 
Was  but  an  Infant  in  the  lap 
»   Wlien  llrfit  I  h>i»k'd  on  Yarrow: 
Once  mow.,  by  Newark's  Caslle-gate 
Ltrng  left  without  a  wanlcr, 
I  stooil,  look'd,  listcn'd,  antl  with  Thee, 
Great  Min.stn.'l  of  the  Border! 


7  I  Fi'Moni  road  or  think  of  thi"<  poom 
wKhout  ri'^rritin.i^tii.'if  mydcarsistiTwas 
not  of  the  party;  as  ^h^.'  Wfuild  have  ha<l 
so  murh  ih-liirht  in  recalling  tt)C  time 
Wlii'n,  (ravi'lliii^  to;;cthcriri  Scotland,  wc 
Uefiincd  goinjfin  M:ir«*hof  thisccli'hratcil 
8ti*cuni,  not  altoi^ctlicr,  I  will  frankly  con- 
fbSH,  for  the  rcaM»us  as>igne«l  in  the  [hiCu: 
on  tlic  occasion.  — -1?<</io/-"*  Motf^. 


Grave  thoughts  mlctl  wide  on  that  i won 
Their  dignity  instilling  [dif^ 

In  gentle  bosoms,  while  sere  leaves 
Were  on  the  bough,  or  flilling; 
But  breezob  playM,  and  s  unshine  gleaaM, 
The  forest  to  embolden; 
ReddenM  tho  flcry  hues,  and  shot 
Transparence  through  the  golden. 

For  busy  thoughts  the  Stream  flow^  m 
In  foamy  agitation ; 
And  slept  in  many  a  crystal  pool 
For  quiet  contemplation : 
No  public  and  no  private  rare 
The  fh)cbom  mind  enthralling. 
We  made  a  day  of  happy  hours, 
Our  happy  days  recalling. 

Brisk  Youth  appear'd.  tho  Morn  of  yoatt^ 
With  fhiaks  of  grat^efUl  folly; 
Life's  temperate  Noon,  her  sober  Eve^ 
Her  Night  not  melancholy ; 
Post,  present,  future,  all  appealed. 
In  harmony  united. 

Like  guests  that  meet,  and  some  fhn  tm^ 
By  cordial  love  invited. 

And  if,  as  Yarrow,  througii  the  woods 
And  down  the  meadow  ranging. 
Did  meet  ns  with  uuultor'd  face. 
Though  wo  were  change<l  and  chaniring; 
If,  /Arn,  some  natural  shadows  spread 
Our  inwanl  prospect  over. 
The  soul's  deep  valley  was  not  slow 
Its  brightness  to  recover. 

Eternal  blessings  on  tho  Muse, 

And  her  divine  emplojinentl 

Tho  blameless  Murfc,  who  trains  her  Sooi 

Fi>r  hope  and  luilm  oiOo>  mont; 

All>eit  sickness,  lingt'rlug  yet. 

Has  o'er  their  pillow  brooded; 

And  Care  wayhvya  their  steps,— a  SpriM 

Not  easily  eluded. 

For  thee,  O  Scott  1  comi>cird  to  changt 
Green  Eildon-hill  imd  Cheviot 
For  warm  Vcsuvio's  vinc-olad  slopes: 
-:Vnd  leave  thy  Twowl  ami  Tiviot> 


8    Kildon  is  a  thriMNheadcd  hill,  or  mth- 

;  cr  n  cluster  i»f  three  hills,  risinjj  near  Ah- 

.'lK>tsr4inl;  hence  alTenvnnlH  dc:^TibLiln4 

'••KihU»n'»  triple  hei.:rht.''~fVi-r»i/  is  tlid 

I  name  of  a  vanu'-e  of  b|]|a,  which  for  a  <»n- 

I  r^iijcrablediritance  forms  the  Sent rinh  bi»r- 

der.  —  Tiv'of  Is  a  river  ruuniii^r  nearly 

•  larallel  with  Cheviot-hill:*,  and  Joluintf 

the  Tweed  near  Kelso. 


/• 


^  J^<^/'^   />1./. 
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kU/B  lireesj  wavea; 
oiey,  linking 
iDCj  her  firesh  aid, 
from  sinking! 


BiinistQr  to  thee, 
th  the  other, 
itiim  to  mellow  Age, 
,.  her  Tentnrous  brother; 
d  etch  brook  and  rill 
ong  and  story, 
ned  beauty  shine, 
ay  of  glory  1 

n  a  hundred  streams, 
re  and  sorrow, 
re,  nndannted  tnitli« 
power  of  Yarrow ; 
inknown,  hills  yet  nnaeeni 
y  inyite  Thee, 
ore's  grratefhl  call, 
I  most  roqnite  Thee. 

iloome  shall  be  thine, 

love  and  honour 

arrow  gave  to  me 

msednponher; 

[  had  fbar'd  to  see, 

mrrender 

m«d  np  from  early  days, 

the  tender. 


r  this  frail  world,  were  all 
do  or  suflier, 
isiTe  harp,  no  pen, 
mte  offer? 

re  mighty  Nature's  self? 
oould  they  win  us, 
he  poetic  Toioe 
peaks  within  us? 

t  localised  Romance 
itti  our  affections ; 
rar  tears,  —made  sport 
ejections : 
isions  of  the  past 
flurt  in  fiaeling 
—our  changeful  Lifb, 
tnd  kindred  dealing. 

Te,  whose  thoughts  that 
rofM  were  centred ; 


Who  through  the  silent  portal  arch 

Of  mouldering  Newark  cntcr'd ; 

And  clomb  the  winding  stair  that  onoe 

Too  timidly  was  mounted 

By  the  "  lost  Minstrel.''  (not  the  lastl)  • 

Ere  he  his  Tale  recounted. 

Plow  on  for  ever,  Yarrow  Stream  I 

Fulfil  thy  pensive  duty. 

Well  pleased  that  future  Bards  should 

chant 

IV>r  simple  hearts  thy  beauty ; 

To  dream-light  dear  while  yet  unseen, 

Dear  to  the  common  sunshine, 

And  dearer  still,  as  now  I  feel, 

To  memory's  shadowy  moonshine  I  ^^ 

[1831. 


0  Of  course  the  allusion  is  to  The  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,  which  is  supposed  to 
nave  been  chanted  in  Newark  Castle ;  and 
the  words  **not  the  InBt"  are  meant  in 
compliment  to  Scott,  whom  Wordsworth 
elsewhere  designates  as  "  the  whole 
world's  Darling?' 

10  In  the  Autumn  of  1831 ,  my  daughter 
and  I  set  off  Arum  Rydal  to  visit  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  before  his  <lopartiiro  for  Italy. 
Wo  reached  Abbotsford  on  Monday.  How 
sadly  change<1  did  I  And  him  from  the 
man  I  had  seen  so  healthy,  gay  and  hope- 
ftal,  a  few  years  before !  The  inmates  and 
flTuests  wo  found  there  were  Sir  Walter. 
Major  Scott,  Anne  Srott,  and  Mr.  and 
Ifrs.  Lockhart,  Mr.  Liddcll,  his  Lady  and 
Brother,  and  Mr.  Allan  the  painter,  and 
Mr.  Laidlaw,  a  very  old  friend  of  Sir  WaU 
ter*s.  On  Tuesday  morning  Sir  Walter 
accompanied  us  and  muiEit  ot  thejnniiy  to 
Newark  Castle  on  the  Yarrow.  When  wo 
alighted  fh)m  the  currincrop,  ho  walked 
pretty  stoutly,  and  had  great  pleasure  In 
revisiting  those  his  favourite  haunts.  Of 
that  excursion  tilC  ViTecs  yftnr(.w  r-rvhitrd 
are  a  memorial.  NotwithPtandin^  the  ro- 
mance that  porvadcH  Sir  Walter's  works, 
and  attaches  to  many  of  his  habits,  there 
is  too  mueh  pressure  of  f:K*t  for  tlie^o 
verses  to  harmonise  as  much  as  I  couhl 
wish  with  otlier  poems.  On  our  return 
in  the  afternoon,  we  had  to  cross  the 
Tweed  directly  opposite  Abbotsfonl.  A 
rich  but  sad  liifht,  of  rather  a  puri)lethan 
a  golden  hue,  was  spread  over  the  KiMon 
hills  at  that  moment;  and,  thinking  it 
probablo  that  it  nii^ht  be  the  last  time 
Sir  Walter  wonld  cross  the  stream,  I  was 
not  a  little movfMl,  and  expressed  some  o( 
my  feelings  in  the  souuct  bi'vrinning,  "  A 
trouble,  not  of  cloud-',  or  weeping  rain." 
I  first  became  atrquaiutod  with  t!n«»  prcal 
and  amiable  man  in  the  year  ISO.'),  when 
my  si.sti'r  and  I,  making  a  tour  in  Scot, 
land,  w<ire  hospital)ly  received  by  him  in 
Lasswa<lo  uinm  the  banks  of  the  Esk« 
where  ho  was  then  liviog.^ Author's 
Notes, 
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OK  THE  DEPARTUBE  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  FROM  ABBOISFOB^ 

FOR  NAPLES. 

A  TROUBLE,  not  of  clouds  or  weeping  rain, 

Nor  of  the  setting  Sun's  pathetic  li^t 

Engcnder'd,  hangs  o'er  Eildon's  triple  height : 

Spiiits  of  Power,  assembled  there,  complain 

For  kindred  Power  departing  from  their  si^ht ; 

While  Tweed,  best  pleased  in  chanting  a  blithe  strain, 

Saddens  his  voice  again,  and  yet  again. 

Lift  up  your  hearts,  ye  Mourners  1  for  the  might 

Of  the  whole  world's  good  wishes  with  him  goes ; 

Blessings  and  prayers,  in  nobler  retinue 

Than  sceptred  king  or  laurell'd  conqueror  knows, 

Follow  this  wondrous  Potentate.    Be  true, 

Ye  winds  of  ocean,  and  the  midland  sea, 

Wafting  your  Charge  to  soft  Parthenopel. 


KILCHURN  CASTLE,  UPON  LOCH  AWE. 

From  the  top  or  the  hill  a  mo^t  imprcBsivc  fiocne  opened  upon  our  view.— a  ruined 
CaBtle  oil  an  Island  (for  an  Island  the  flood  had  made  it)  at  Bomc distance fh)ro tbe 
shore,  >)ar.ki'd  by  a  Cove  of  the  Mountain  Cruachan,  down  whic4^  came  a  foanung 
Btroau  .  The  Caf*tle  orcupitMl  every  foot  of  the  Island  that  was  visible  to  us,  ap* 
poaiir  j^  to  rise  out  of  the  water,  —  niists  rested  upon  the  mountain-side,  with  roots 
of  sun.-^hinc;  there  was  a  mild  desolation  in  the  low  nx>unds,  ^  solemn  fpranoeinr 
in  th<%  mountains,  and  the  CaBtle  was  wild,  yet  stately -^notdismnntlc*!  of  tum^— 
nui  Uic  walls  broken  down,  though  obviously  a  ruin.^  Extract  from  the  Journal  c^ 
nitj  ikjiupnnum. 

Child  of  loud-throated  "War!  the  mountain  Stream 

Hoars  in  thy  hearing;  hut  thy  hour  of  rest 

Is  come,  and  thou  art  silent  in  thy  age  ; 

Save  wlien  tlie  wind  sweeps  by,  and  sounds  are  caught 

Ambiguous,  neither  wholly  thine  nor  theirs. 

O,  there  is  life  that  breathes  not!    Powers  there  are 

That  touch  each  other  to  the  quick  in  modes 

AVliich  the  gross  world  no  sense  hath  to  perceive, 

No  soul  to  dream  of.    What  art  Thou,  from  caro 

Cast  olf,  —  abandon'd  by  thy  rugged  "Sire, 

Nor  by  soft  Peace  adopted  ;  though,  in  place 

And  in  dimension,  such  that  thou  mightst  seem 

lint  a  mere  footstool  to  yon  sovereign  Lord, 

Hugo  Crnachan,  (a  thing  that  meaner  hills 

Might  crush,  nor  know  that  it  had  suffered  harm;) 

Yet  lie,  not  loth,  in  favour  of  thy  claims 

To  reverence,  suspends  his  own ;  submitting 

All  that  the  God  of  Nature  hath  conferr'd. 

All  that  he  holds  in  common  with  the  stars. 
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To  the  memorial  majesty  of  Time 
Impersonated  in  thy  calm  decay ! 

Take,  then,  thy  seat.  Vicegerent  nnreproved! 
Now,  while  a  farewell  gleam  of  evening  light 
Is  fondly  lingering  on  thy  shattered  front. 
Do  thou,  in  turn, he  paramount;  and  rule 
Oyer  the  pomp  and  heauty  of  a  scene 
Whose  mountains,  torrents,  lake,  and  woods,  unite 
To  pay  thee  homage  ;  and  with  these  are  join'd. 
In  willing  admiration  and  respect, 
Two  Hearts,  which  in  thy  presence  might  bo  call'd 
Youthful  as  Spring,  f—  Shade  of  departed  Power, 
Skeleton  of  unflesh'd  humanity, 
The  chronicle  were  welcome  that  should  call 
Into  the  compass  of  distinct  regard 
The  toils  and  struggles  of  thy  infant  years  1 
Yon  foaming  flood  seems  motionless  as  ice ; 
Its  dizzy  turbulence  eludes  the  eye, 
Frozen  by  distance :  so,  majestic  Pile, 
To  the  perception  of  this  Age,  appear 
Thy  fierce  beginnings,  soften'd  and  subdued 
And  quieted  m  character, —  the  strife, 
The  pride,  the  fury  uncontrollable. 
Lost  on  th'  aerial  heights  of  the  Crusades.^  [1803. 


YEW-TREES. 


There  is  a  Yew-tree,  pride  of  Lorton  Vale, 

Which  to  this  day  stands  single,  in  the  midst 

Of  its  own  darkness,  as  it  stood  of  yore: 

Not  loth  to  furnish  weapons  for  the  bands 

Of  Umfraville  or  Percy  ere  they  march'd 

To  Scotland's  heaths  ;  or  those  that  cross'd  the  sea^ 

And  drew  their  sounding  bows  at  Azincour, 

Perhaps  at  earlier  Crecy,  or  Poicticrs. 

Of  vast  circumference  and  gloom  profound 

This  solitary  Tree!  a  living  thing 

Produced  too  slowly  ever  to  decay ; 

Of  form  and  aspect  too  magnificent 

To  1x5  destroy'd.     But  worthier  still  of  note 

Are  those  fraternal  Pour  of  Borrowdalc, 

Join'd  in  one  solemn  and  capacious  grove  ; 

nhere  Is  a  tradition  that  the  Castle  was  built  by  a  La^ly  dnring  the  absonoe  of 
DSlnndin  Palestine.^ This  piece  is,  to  mc,  one  of  the  nuthor'n  fniinJest  dis- 
of  Imai^iiatiTe  power;  hardly  inferior  indeed  to  that  which  follows,  under  the 
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Hu^e  tninks!  and  each  particular  trunk  a  growth 

Of  intertwisted  fibres  serpentine 

Up-coiling,  and  inveterately  convolved  : 

Nor  nniniorm'd  with  Phantasy,  and  looks 

That  threaten  the  profane; — a pillar'd  shade. 

Upon  whose  grassless  floor  of  red-brown  hue 

By  sheddings  from  the  pining  umbrage  tin^ 

Perennially,  —  beneath  whose  sable  roof 

Of  boughs,  as  if  for  festal  purpose,  deck'd 

With  unrejoicing  berries,  —  ghostly  Shapes 

May  meet  at  noontide  ;  Fear  and  trembling  Hope, 

Silence  and  Foresight  ^Death  the  Skeleton 

And  Time  the  ShjKlow) — there  to  celebrate. 

As  in  a  natural  temple  scattered  o'er 

With  altars  undisturb'd  of  mossy  stone, 

United  worship  ;  or  in  mute  repose 

To  lie,  and  listen  to  the  mountain  flood 

Murmuring  from  Glaramara's  inmost  caves.'  [1 


LINES 

Left  upon  a  Seat  in  a  Yew-tree,  which  stands  near  the  lake  of  Bsthwaite,  oa  i 
late  past  of  the  shore,  commanding  a  beautiltd  prospect. 

Nay,  Traveller,  rest.    This  lonelv  Yew-tree  stands 
Far  from  all  human  dwelling  :  what  if  here 
No  sparkling  rivulet  spread  the  verdant  herb  ? 
What  if  the  bee  love  not  these  barren  boughs? 
Yet,  if  the  wind  breathe  soft,  the  curling  waves 
That  break  against  the  shore  shall  lull  thy  mind 
By  one  soft  impulse  saved  from  vacancy. 

Who  he  was 
That  piled  these  stones  and  with  the  mossy  sod 
First  cover'd,  and  here  taught  this  ag6d  Tree 
With  its  dark  arms  to  form  a  circling  bower, 
I  well  remember.     He  was  one  who  own'd 
No  common  soul.    In  youth  by  science  nursed. 
And  led  by  Nature  into  a  wild  scene 
Of  lofty  hopes,  he  to  the  world  went  forth 
A  favour'd  Being,  knowing  no  desire 

2  This  Ruperl)  littlo  piece  is  quoted  by  Colerhlge,  as  showinfr  that,  in  ima;; 
power,  Worils worth  "  stands  nearest  of  all  motlcm  writers  to  bhakespearc  ai 
ton."  Lnml),  also,  in  one  of  his  letter**,  epeaka  of  •*  the  four  Yew-trees,  and  II 
teriouH  company  assembled  there, —  •  Death  the  Skeleton,  and  Time  the  8hm1 
and  Talfourd,  in  a  note  on  the  passage,  refers  to  "the  poem  on  the  four  f^m 
trees  of  Borrowdalc,  which  the  poet  has,  by  the  most  potent  ma^onf  the  imtiii^ 
converted  into  a  temple  for  the  gho>tly  forms  of  DeaUi  and  Time  •  to  meet  ai 
tklo,*— a  passage  surely  not  surpassed  in  any  English  poetry  sinco  the  days 
ton.'* 
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Which  genius  did  not  hallow ;  'gainst  the  taint 
Of  dissolute  tongues,  and  jealousy  and  hate 
And  scorn,  —  against  all  enemies  prepared, 
All  but  neglect     The  world,  for  so  it  thought^ 
Owed  him  no  service ;  wherefore  he  at  once 
With  indignation  tum'd  himself  away. 
And  with  the  food  of  pride  sustained  his  soul 
In  solitude. — Stranger,  these  gloomy  boughs 
Had  charms  for  him ;  and  here  he  loved  to  sit, 
His  only  visitants  a  straggling  sheep, 
The  stone-chat,  or  the  glancing  sand-piper  : 
And  on  these  barren  rocks,  with  fern  and  heath 
And  juniper  and  thistle  sprinkled  o'er. 
Fixing  his  downcast  eye,  ne  many  an  hour 
A  morbid  pleasure  nourish'd,  tracing  here 
An  emblem  of  his  own  unfruitful  life  : 
And,  lifting  up  his  head,  he  then  would  gaze 
On  the  more  distant  scene,  — how  lovely  'tis 
Thou  seest,  —  and  he  would  gaze  till  it  became 
Far  lovelier,  and  his  heart  could  not  sustain 
The  beauty,  still  more  beauteous,  t  Nor,  that  time 
When  Nature  had  subdued  him  to  herself. 
Would  ho  forget  those  Beings  to  whose  minds 
Warm  from  the  labours  of  benevolence 
The  world  and  human  life  appear'd  a  scene 
Of  kindred  loveliness :  then  he  would  sigh, 
Inly  disturbed,  to  think  that  others  felt 
What  he  must  never  feel:  and  so,  lost  Man, 
On  visionary  views  would  fancy  feed. 
Till  his  eye  stream'd  with  tears.     In  this  deep  valo 
He  died,  —  this  seat  his  only  monument. 

If  Thou  be  one  whose  heart  the  holy  forms 
Of  young  imagination  have  kept  pure, 
Stranger,  henceforth  be  wam'd  ;  and  know  that  pride^ 
Howe  er  disguised  in  its  own  majesty. 
Is  littleness; (that  he  who  feels  contempt 
For  any  living  thingjhath  faculties 
Which  he  has  never  used)  that  thought  with  him 
Is  in  its  infancy.    The  man  whose  eye 
Is  ever  on  himself  doth  look  on  one, 
The  l^at  ofNature's  works,,  one  who  might  move 
The  wise  man  to  that  scorn  which  wisdom  holds 
Unlawful,  ever.    0,  be  wiser,  Thou! 
Instructed  that  true  knowledge  leads  to  love; 
True  dignity  abides  with  him  alone 
Who,  in  the  silent  hoar  of  inward  thought. 


I  j 
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TO . 

0  DEARER  far  than  light  and  life  are  dear. 
Full  oft  our  human  foresight  1  deplore ;  -    "^' '    '" 
Trembliug,  through  my  unwortliiness,  with  fear 
That  friends,  by  death  disjoined,  may  meet  no  morel 

Misgivings,  hard  to  vanquish  or  control, 
Mix  witli  the  day,  and  cross  the  hour  of  rest; 
Wliile  all  the  future,  for  thy  purer  soul, 
With  "sober  certainties"  of  love  is  blest. 

That  sigh  of  thine,  not  meant  for  human  car. 
Tells  that  these  words  thy  humbleness  offend; 
Yet  bear  mo  up,  —  else  faltering  in  the  rear 
Of  a  steep  marcli :  support  me  to  the  end. 

Peace  settles  where  the  intellect  is  meek. 
And  Love  is  dutiful  in  thought  and  deed; 
I'liroufh  Thee  communion  with  that  Love  I  seek: 
The  faith  Heaven  strengthens  where  Se  moulds  tJie  Creed.' 

[1824 


TO  A  SKY-LARK. 


/  f 


Ethereal  minstrel !  pilgrim  of  the  sky  1 
Dost  thou  despise  the  earth  where  cares  abound? 
Or,  while  the  wings  aspire,  are  heart  and  eye 
Both  with  thy  nest  upon  the  dewy  ground? 
Thy  nest  which  thou  canst  drop  into  at  will. 
Those  quivering  wings  composed,  that  music  still  I 

Leave  to  the  nightingale  her  shady  wood: 

A  ])rivacy  of  glorious  light  is  thine; 

Whence  thou  dost  pour  upon  the  world  a  flood 

Of  harmony,  with  instinct  more  divine; 

Type  of  the  wise  who  soar,  but  never  roam, 

True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and  Home!*  [1825. 

G  This  little  nioco  nlso,  liko  Uio  prccodinfr,  was  addressed  to  the  author's  wife. 
The  Inst  stanza  is  enough  of  itself  to  Justify  its  insertion  here. 

7  The  Diary  of  Henry  Crabb  Kobinson  IXimishes  an  nnt  comment  on  this  little 
gem  of  ftoiifr :  **  WonlsWurth  has  been  able  to  exhibit  that  harmony  in  nuturdandtho 
woild  of  thought  and  sentiment,  the  detection  of  which  is  the  great  Ant  of  the  real 

Soct.  To  Uikc  one  ninKlo  illustration.  In  his  poem  on  the  SkrJark,  ho  terminates  his 
cAcription  of  the  bird  mounting  hi£:h,imdyctncver  leaving  tier  nest  over  which  shQ 
hovcrst  with— *  True  to  the  kijndi*ed  points  of  Heaven  and  Home.**  8uch  a  tine  as 
this  is  nn  aequisition;  for  hcroisadniiraltly  insinuated  the  connection  between  the 
domestic  nOTcctionB  and  the  religions  feelings,  wtdch  is  important  in  movol  phOoae- 
phy,  coupled  with  the  fanciful  analogy  to  an  instinct  ia  tho  hinL  WonUwortM 
poema  abound  in  these  l>eauUcs." 


-/  U   c^p    TaZ^ 
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TO  A  sky-lark: 

Hail,  blest  aboye  all  kinds!  —  Supremely  skill'd 
Bestless  with  fix'd  to  balance,  high  with  low. 
Thou  Icay'st  the  halcyon  free  her  hopes  to  bnild 
On  such  forbearance  as  the  deep  may  show ; 
Perpetual  flight,  uncheck'd  by  eartmy  ties, 
Leay'st  to  the  wandering  bird  of  paradise. 

Faithful,  though  swift  as  lightning,  the'meek  doyel 

Yet  more  hath  Nature  reconciled  in  thee ; 

So  constant  with  thy  downward  eye  of  love, 

Yet,  in  aerial  singleness,  so  free ; 

So  humble,  yet  so  ready  to  rejoice 

In  power  of  wing  and  never-wearied  voice. 

To  the  last  point  of  vision,  and  beyond. 

Mount,  daring  warbler!  —  that  love-prompted  strain 

TTwixt  thee  and  thine  a  never-failing  bond) 

Thrills  not  the  less  the  bosom  of  the  plain: 

Yet  mightst  thou  seem,  proud  privilege  !  to  sing 

All  independent  of  the  leafy  Spring, 

How  would  it  please  old  Ocean  to  partake, 
With  sailors  longing  for  a  breeze  in  vain. 
The  harmony  thy  notes  most  gladly  make 
Where  earth  resembles  most  his  own  domain! 
Urania's  self  might  welcome  with  pleased  ear 
These  matins  mounting  towards  her  native  ^here. 

Chanter  by  Heaven  attracted,  whom  no  bars 

To  day-light  known  deter  from  that  pu^uit, 

'Tis  well  that  some  sage  instinct,  when  the  stars 

Come  forth  at  evening,  keeps  Thee  still  and  mute; 

For  not  an  eyelid  could  to  sleep  incline 

Wert  thou  among  them,  singing  as  they  shine!*        [1829. 


Time  flows,  — nor  winds, 
Nor  stagnates,  nor  precipitates  his  course, 
But  many  a  benefit  borne  upon  his  breast 
For  human-kind  sinks  out  of  sight,  is  gone, 
No  one  Imows  how;  nor  seldom  is  put  forth 
An  angry  arm  that  snatches  good  away, 
Never  perhaps  to  reappear.    The  Stream 


(  nww  ftaumam  ate  finoai apoem  entlfled  A  Morning  Bxereite,   The  anthor  himMll 
«  !■  Ma  mrte0»  **  I  ooaU  wub  the  last  flre  stansas  of  this  to  be  read  witti  Uie  pooa 

totteakT^terib*  . 
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Has  to  our  generation  brought  and  brings 

Inmiinerable  gains ;  yet  we,  who  now 

Walk  in  the  light  of  day,  pertain  full  surely 

To  a  eliill'd  age,  most  pitiably  shut  out 

From  that  which  is  and  actuates,  by  fonnfi. 

Abstractions,  and  by  lifeless  fact  to  fact 

Minutely  linked  with  diligence  uninspired^ 

Unrectilied,  unguided,  unsustain'd, 

By  godlike  insight.    To  this  fate  is  doom'd 

Science,  wide-spread  and  spreading  still  as  be 

Her  conquests,  in  the  w^orld  of  sense  made  kuown* 

So  with  th'  internal  mind  it  fares  ;  and  so 

With  morals,  trusting,  in  contempt  or  fear 

Of  vital  principle's  controlling  law. 

To  her  purblind  guide  Expediency;  and  so 

Suffers  religious  faith.    Elate  with  view 

Of  what  is  won,  we  overlook  or  scorn 

The  best  that  should  keep  pace  with  it,  and  must. 

Else  more  and  more  the  general  mind  will  droop. 

Even  as  if  bent  on  perishing.     There  lives 

No  faculty  within  us  which  the  Soul 

Can  spare ;  and  humblest  earthly  Weal  demands. 

For  dignity  not  placed  beyond  her  reach, 

Zealous  co-operation  of  all  means 

Given  or  acquired,  to  raise  us  from  the  mire. 

And  liberate  our  hearts  from  low  pursuits. 

By  gross  Utilities  enslaved  we  need 

More  of  ennobling  impulse  from  the  past^ 

If  to  the  future  aught  of  good  must  come 

Sounder  and  therefore  holier  than  the  ends 

Which,  in  the  giddiness  of  self-applaase, 

We  covet  as  supreme.    0,  gi-ant  the  crown 

That  Wisdom  wears,  or  take  his  treacherous  staff 

From  Knowledge !  •  [1837. 


.    PERSONAL  TALK 

I  AM  not  One  who  much  or  oft  delight 
To  season  my  fireside  with  personal  talk,  — 
Of  friends,  who  live  within  an  easy  walk, 
Or  neighbours,  daily,  weekly,  in  my  sight: 
And,  for  my  chance-acquaintance,  ladies  bright, 


9   ThCAC  lines  arc  a  email  part  of  a  poem  ontifclod  MuHngt  nmr  Aqmapmtimdt,   TM 
whole  poem  1h  too  long  for  this  place,  and  is  written  in  the  anthorB  •erereat  f^tob 


The  narrowing  and  dwarllng  and  drv'ing  offeot  o^  acience  exdiuiTchr  pni ^ 

while  the  world  of  moral  andlmaginativo  reason }» •Aimtf^MtfA  Qg  Iq^^  t^gbt  of,  watt 
fliTOnrUB  theme  with  Wordaworth. 
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Scais,  mothers,  maidens  witherini]:  on  the  stalk, — - 
These  all  wear  out  of  me,  like  Forms,  with  chalk 
^Painted  on  rich  men's  floors,  for  one  feast-night. 
Better  than  such  discourse  doth  silence  long, 
Lon^,  barren  silence,  square  with  my  desire; 
To  sit  without  emotion,  hope,  or  aim, 
In  the  loved  presence  of  my  cottage-fire, 
And  listen  to  the  flapping  of  the  name, 
Or  kettle  whispering  its  faint  undersong.* 

"  Yet  life,"  you  say,  "  is  life ;  we  have  seen  and  see. 

And  with  a  living  pleasure  we  describe ; 

And  fits  of  sprightly  malice  do  but  bribe 

The  languid  mind  into  activity. 

Sound  sense,  and  love  itself,  and  mirth  and  glee 

Are  fostered  by  the  comment  and  the  gibe." 

Even  be  it  so:  yet  still  amon^  your  tribe. 

Our  daily  world's  true  Worldlings,  rank  not  me  I 

Children  are  blest,  and  powerful ;  their  world  lies 

More  justly  balanced ;  partly  at  their  feet. 

And  part  &r  from  them: — sweetest  melodies        : 

Are  those  that  are  by  distance  made  more  sweet;  j 

Whose  mind  is  but  the  mind  of  his  own  eyes. 

He  is  a  Slave ;  the  meanest  we  can  meet  I 

Wings  have  we,  —  and  as  far  as  we  can  go 

We  may  find  pleasure:  wilderness  and  wood. 

Blank  ocean  and  mere  sky,  support  that  mood 

Which  with  the  lofty  sanctifies  the  low. 

Dreams,  books,  are  each  a  world ;  and  books,  we  know, 

Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  ffood : 

Bound  these,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood, 

Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow. 

There  find  I  personal  themes,  a  plenteous  store, 

Matter  wherein  right  voluble  I  am. 

To  which  I  listen  with  a  ready  ear ; 

Two  shall  be  named,  pre-eminently  dear,  — 

The  gentle  Lady  married  to  the  Moor, 

And  heavenly  Una  with  her  milk-white  Lamb. 

Nor  can  I  not  believe  but  that  hereby 
Great  gains  are  mine :  for  thus  I  live  remote 

1   If  littan  at  Towaend.  GrasmeTe.   The  last  line  bat  two  stood,  at  first,  bettor  and 

ncharaeleriflticaUyt  thus :  **  By  my  hair-kitchen  ami  half-pariour  fire.**  My  sister 
wwe  in  the  haMt  of  liaying  the  tea-kettle  in  our  little  sitting-room. — By  the  by, 
■Witt fpllt  at  000  oi  this  leriM  of  sonnets,  (I  wiU  leave  the  reader  to  di^coirer 
illLl  aalMTiMrbeeB  tfienieana  of  nearly  putting  off  for  ever  our  acquaintance 
Wmmr  WmWmnriA,  wlio  has  always  stigmatised  one  line  of  it  as  vulgar,  and 
Mij  OB|y  of  hKfing  beta  oompoaed  by  a  country  squire.  ^Author*i  Nd*m, 
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From  evil-speaking ;  rancour,  never  soa^hty 
Comes  to  me  not ;  malignant  truth,  or  be. 
Hence  have  I  genial  seasons,  hence  have  I 
Smooth  passions,  smooth  discourse,  and  joyous  thought: 
And  til  us  from  day  to  day  my  little  boat 
Eocks  in  its  harbour,  lodging  peaceably. 
Blessings  be  with  them,  and  eternal  praise, 
'       Who  gave  us  nobler  loves,  and  nobler  cares,  — 
The  Poets,  who  on  Earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays! 
0 1  might  my  name  be  number'd  among  theirs. 
Then  gladly  would  I  end  my  mortal  days. 


GRACE  DARLING. 


Among  the  dwellers  in  the  silent  fields 

The  natural  heart  is  touch'd,  and  public  way 

And  crowded  street  resound  with  ballad  strains. 

Inspired  by  one  whose  very  name  bespeaks 

Favour  divine,  exalting  human  love; 

Whom,  since  her  birth  on  bleak  Nothumbria's  coast. 

Known  unto  few  but  prized  as  far  as  known, 

A  single  Act  endears  to  high  and  low 

Through  the  whole  land,  —  to  Manhood,  moved  in  spite 

Of  the  world's  freezing  cares,  —  to  generous  Youth, — 

To  Infancy,  that  lisps  her  pniise,  —  to  Ago 

Whoso  eye  reflects  it,  glistening  through  a  tear 

Of  tremulous  admiration.    Such  true  fame 

Awaits  her  now;  but,  verily,  good  deeds 

Do  no  imperishable  record  find 

Save  in  the  rolls  of  Heaven,  where  hers  may  live 

A  theme  for  angels,  when  they  celebrate 

The  high-souFcl  virtues  which  forgetful  Earth 

lias  witncssM.     0,  that  winds  and  waves  could  speak 

Of  tilings  which  their  united  power  call'd  forth 

From  the  pure  depths  of  her  humanity! 

A  Maiden  gentle,  yet,  at  duty's  call. 

Firm  and  unflinching,  as  the  Lighthouse  reared 

On  th'  Island-rock,  her  lonely  dwelling-place; 

Or  like  th'  invincible  Rock  itself  that  braves. 

Age  after  age,  the  hostile  elements, 

As  when  it  guarded  holy  Cuthbert's  cell. 

All  night  the  storm  had  raged,  nor  ceased  nor  paused, 
When,  as  day  broke,  the  Maicf  through  misty  air 
Espies  far  off  a  Wreck  amid  the  surf 
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Beating  on  one  of  those  disastrous  isles, — 

Half  of  a  Vessel,  half,  —  no  more;  the  rest 

Had  vanish'd,  swallowed  up  with  all  that  there 

Had  for  the  common  safety  striven  in  rain, 

Or  thither  throng'd  for  refuge.    With  quick  glance 

Daughter  and  Sire  through  optic-glass  discern. 

Clinging  about  the  remnant  of  this  Ship, 

Creatures, — how  precious  in  the  Maiden^s  sight  I 

For  whom,  belike,  the  old  Man  grieves  still  more 

Than  for  their  fellow-sufferers  engulf  d 

Where  every  parting  agony  is  hush'd. 

And  hope  ana  fear  mix  not  in  further  strife. 

"  But  courage,  Father!  let  us  out  to  sea; 

A  few  may  yet  be  saved/*    The  Daughter's  words. 

Her  earnest  tone,  and  look  beaming  with  faith. 

Dispel  the  Father's  doubts:  nor  do  they  lack 

The  noble-minded  Mother's  helping  hand 

To  launch  the  boat;  and  with  her  blessing  cheer'd. 

And  inwardly  sustain'd  by  silent  prayer, 

Together  they  put  forth.  Father  and  Child  I 

Each  gnisps  an  oar,  and  struggling  on  they  go. 

Rivals  in  effort;  and,  alike  intent 

Here  to  elude  and  there  surmount,  they  watch 

The  billows  lengthening,  mu tally  cross'd 

And  shatter'd,  and  re-gathering  their  might ; 

As  if  the  tumult,  by  th'  Almighty's  will, 

Were,  in  the  conscious  sea,  roused  and  prolong'd, 

That  woman's  fortitude  —  so  tried,  so  proved  — 

May  brighten  more  and  more ! 

True  to  the  mark. 
They  stem  the  current  of  that  perilous  gorge. 
Their  arms  still  strengthening  with  the  strengthening  hearty 
Though  danger,  as  the  Wreck  is  ncar'd,  becomes 
More  imminent.    Not  unseen  do  they  approach; 
And  rapture,  with  varieties  of  fear 
Incessantly  conflicting,  thrills  the  frames 
Of  those  who,  in  that  dauntless  energy, 
Foretaste  deliverance ;  but  the  least  perturb'd 
Can  scarcely  trust  his  eyes,  when  he  perceives 
That  of  the  pair — toss'd  on  the  waves  to  bring 
Hope  to  the  nopeless,  to  the  dying,  life  — 
One  is  a  Woman,  a  poor  earthly  sister. 
Or,  be  the  Visitant  other  than  she  seems, 
A  guardian  Spirit  sent  from  pitying  Heaven, 
In  woman's  shape.    But  why  prolong  the  tale, 
Casting  weak  words  amid  a  host  of  tnoughts 
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Arm'd  to  repel  them  ?    Every  hazard  faced 

And  difficulty  master'd,  with  resolve 

That  no  one  breathiug  should  be  left  to  perisb» 

This  last  remainder  of  the  crew  are  all 

Placed  in  the  little  boat,  then  o'er  the  deep 

Are  safely  borne,  landed  upon  the  beach^ 

And,  in  fulfilment  of  God's  mercy,  lodged 

Within  the  sheltering  Lighthouse.  —  Shout,  ye  Waves! 

Send  forth  a  song  of  triumph.     Waves  and  Winds, 

Exult  in  this  deliverance  wrought  through  faith 

In  Him  whose  Providence  your  rage  hath  served ! 

Ye  screaming  Searmews,  in  the  concert  join ! 

And  would  that  some  immortal  Voice  —  a  Voice 

Fitly  attuned  to  all  that  gratitude 

Breathes  out  from  floor  or  couch,  through  pallid  lips 

Of  the  survivors  —  to  the  clouds  might  bear,  —    . 

Blended  with  praise  of  that  parental  love. 

Beneath  whose  watchful  eye  the  Maiden  grew 

Pious  and  pure,  modest  and  yet  so  brave. 

Though  young  so  wise,  though  meek  so  resolute, — 

Might  carry  to  the  clouds  and  to  the  stars. 

Yea,  to  celestial  Choirs,  Grace  Dabukg's  name!'  [1842. 


TO  THE  CLOUDS. 


Army  of  Clouds !  ye  wingc^d  Host  in  troops 
Ascending  from  behind  the  motionless  brow 
Of  that  tall  rock,  as  from  a  hidden  world, 
(),  whither  with  such  eagerness  of  speed? 
What  seek  ye,  or  what  shun  ye  ?  of  the  gale 
Companions,  fear  ye  to  be  leit  behind. 
Or  racing  o'er  your  blue  ethereal  field 
Contend  ye  with  each  other?  of  the  sea 
Cliildren,  thus  post  ye  over  vale  and  heigh t» 
To  sink  upon  your  mother's  lap, — and  rest? 
Or  were  ye  rightlier  hailVl,  when  first  mine  eyes 
Beheld  in  your  impetuous  march  the  likeness 
Of  a  wide  army  ])rossing  on  to  meet 
Or  overtake  some  unknown  gnemy?  — 
But  your  smooth  motions  suit  a  peaceful  aim  ; 

2  In  a  letter  to  Sir  WilHnm  Gomm,  dated  March  24, 1S48,  the  po«t  writes  aa  fol- 
lows: "The  iiihnninnity  witlnvliieh  the fihipwrecked  were  lately  treated  upon  thfl 
French  coa.'^t  impelled  nte  to  place  in  conti'nst  the  conduct  of  an  cnglish  woman  and 
her  parents  under  like  circuinritanceB,  as  it  occurretl  some  year*  ago.  AJinoetim* 
moiliatcly  alter  I  had  composed  my  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Grace  Darling,  1  learnt 
that  the  Qiicen  and  Queen  Dowafter  had  both  just  subacribed  towarda  tlie  erectioD 
of  a  monumout  to  record  her  heroism,  upon  the  spot  that  witnoaood  it.** 
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And  Fancy,  not  less  aptly  pleased,  compares 

Your  squadrons  to  an  endless  flight  of  birds 

Aerial,  upon  due  migration  bound 

To  milder  climes :  or  rather  do  ye  urge 

In  caravan  your  hasty  pilgrimage, 

To  pause  at  last  on  more  aspiring  heights 

Than  these,  and*  utter  your  devotion  tlicre 

With  thunderous  voice  ?    Or  are  ye  jubilant, 

And  would  ye,  tracking  your  proud  lord  the  Sun, 

Be  present  at  his  setting  ?  or  the  pomp 

Of  Persian  morning  would  ye  fill,  and  stand 

Poising  your  splendours  high  above  the  heads 

Of  worshippers  kneeling  to  their  up-risen  God  ? 

Whence,  whence,  ye  Clouds !  this  eagerness  ol  speed  * 

Speak,  silent  creatures. — They  are  gone,  are  fled, 

Bnried  together  in  yon  gloomy  mass 

That  loads  the  middle  heaven ;  and  clear  and  bright 

And  vacant  doth  the  region  which  they  throng'd 

Appear;  a  calm  descent  of  sky  conducting 

Down  to  the  unapproachable  abyss, 

Down  to  that  hidden  gulf  from  which  they  rose 

To  vanish ;  fleet  as  days  and  months  and  years. 

Fleet  as  the  generations  of  mankind. 

Power,  glory,  empire,  as  the  world  itself, 

The  lingering  world,  when  time  hath  ceased  to  be. 

But  the  winds  roar,  shaking  the  rooted  trees. 

And,  see !  a  bright  precursor  to  a  train. 

Perchance  as  numerous,  overpeers  the  rock 

That  sullenly  refuses  to  partake 

Of  the  wild  impulse.    From  a  fount  of  life 

Invisible,  the  long  procession  moves 

Luminous  or  gloomy,  welcome  to  the  vale 

Which  they  are  entering,  welcome  to  mine  eye 

That  sees  them,  to  my  soul  that  owns  in  them. 

And  in  the  bosom  of  the  firmament 

O'er  which  they  move,  wherein  they  are  contained, 

A  type  of  her  capacious  self  and  all 

Her  restless  progeny. 

A  humble  walk 
Here  is  my  body  doom'd  to  tread,  this  path, 
A  little  hoary  line  and  faintly  traced,  — 
Work,  shall  we  call  it,  of  the  shepherd's  foot 
Or  of  his  flock  ?  —  joint  vestige  of  them  both. 
I  pace  it  nnrepining,  for  my  thoughts 
Admit  no  bondage,  and  my  words  have  wings. 
Where  is  th'  Or^ean  lyre,  or  Druid  harp« 
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To  accompany  tho  verse  ?    The  mountain  blast 

Shall  bo  our  hand  of  music ;  he  shall  sweep 

The  rocks,  and  quivering  trees,  and  billowy  lake. 

And  search  the  hbrcs  of  tho  caves,  and  they 

Shall  answer  ;  for  our  song  is  of  the  Clouds, 

And  the  wind  loves  them ;  and  the  gentle  gales — 

Which  by  their  aid  re-clothe  the  naked  lawn 

With  annual  verdure,  and  revive  the  woods. 

And  moisten  the  parch'd  lips  of  thirsty  flowers — 

Love  them ;  and  every  idle  breeze  of  air 

Bends  to  the  favourite  burthen.     Moon  and  stars 

Keep  their  most  solemn  vigils  when  the  Clouds 

Watch  also,  shifting  peaceably  their  place 

Like  bands  of  ministering  Spirits,  or  when  they  lie^ 

As  if  some  Protean  art  tho  change  had  wrought. 

In  listless  quiet  o'er  th'  ethereal  deep 

Scattered,  a  Cyclades  of  various  shapes 

And  all  decrees  of  beauty.    0  ye  Lightnings  I 

Ye  are  their  perilous  offspring  :  and  the  Sun  — 

Source  inexhaustible  of  life  and  joy, 

And  t}T>e  of  man's  far-darting  reason,  therefore 

In  old  time  worshipped  as  the  god  of  verse,  * 

A  blazing  intellectual  deity  — 

Loves  his  own  glory  in  their  looks;  and  showers 

Upon  that  unsubst^mtial  brotherhood 

Visions  with  all  but  beatific  light 

Enrich'd,  —  too  transient  were  they  not  renewed 

From  age  to  age,  and  did  not,  while  we  gaze 

In  silent  rapture,  credulous  desire 

Nourish  the  hope  that  memory  lacks  not  power 

To  keep  the  treasure  unimpaird.    Vain  thought  I 

Yet  why  repine,  created  as  we  are 

For  joy  and  rest,  albeit  to  find  them  only 

Lodged  in  tho  bosom  of  eternal  things  ? 


"  Late,  late  yestreen  I  saw  tho  new  moone 
Wi'  tho  auul  moone  in  hir  arme.'' 
Ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spenec^  Percys  Rttigum, 

Once  I  could  hail  (howe'cr  serene  the  sky) 

The  Moon  re-entering  her  monthly  round, 

No  .faculty  yet  given  me  to  espy 

The  dusky  Shape  within  her  arms  imboond, 

That  thin  memento  of  effulgence  lost 

Which  some  have  named  her  Predecessor's  ghost 
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TouDgy  like  the  Crescent  that  ahove  me  shoney 
Nought  I  perceived  within  it  dull  or  dim ; 
All  that  appeared  was  suitable  to  One 
Whose  fancy  had  a  thousand  fields  to  skim ; 
To  expectations  spreading  with  wild  growth. 
And  hope  that  kept  with  me  her  plighted  troth. 

I  saw  (ambition  quickening  at  the  view) 
A  silver  boat  launch'd  on  a  boundless  flood ; 
A  pcarlv  crest,  like  Dian's  when  it  threw 
Its  brightest  splendour  round  a  leafy  wood ; 
But  not  ^^nt  from  under-ground,  no  sign 
Fit  for  the  glimmering  brow  of  Proserpine. 

Or  was  it  Dian's  self  that  seem'd  to  move 
Before  me?  —  nothing  blemish'd  the  fair  sight; 
On  her  I  look'd  whom  jocund  Fairies  love, 
Cvnthia,  who  puts  the  little  stars  to  flight. 
And  by  that  thinning  magnifies  the  great, 
For  exaltation  of  her  sovereign  state. 

And  when  I  leam'd  to  mark  the  spectral  Shape 
As  each  new  Moon  obey'd  the  call  of  Time, 
If  gloom  fell  on  me,  swift  was  my  escape ; 
Such  happy  privilege  hath  life's  gay  Prime, 
To  see  or  not  to  see,  as*  best  may  please 
A  buoyant  Spirit,  and  a  heart  at  ease. 

Now,  dazzling  Stranger  !  when  thou  meet'st  my  glanoe^ 
Thy  dark  Associate  ever  I  discern ; 
Emblem  of  thoughts  too  eager  to  advance 
Wbile  I  salute  my  joys,  thoughts  sad  or  stem ; 
Shades  of  past  bliss,  or  phantoms  that,  to  gain 
Their  fill  of  promised  lustre,  wait  in  vain. 

So  changes  mortal  Life  with  fleeting  years ; 

A  mournful  change,  should  Eeason  fail  to  bring 

The  timely  insight  that  can  temper  fears. 

And  from  vicissitude  remove  its  sting; 

While  Faith  aspires  to  seats  in  that  domain 

Where  joys  are  perfect,  —  neither  wax  nor  wane.       [1826. 


TO  THE  MOON. 

(CbMpoMl  by  iht  «0a^fi(la;^an  the  coast  of  OtmherUmd,) 

WAi!a>SBSBy  that  stoop'st  so  low,  and  com'st  so  near 
To  human  life's  unsettled  atmosphere ; 
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Wlio  lov'st  with  Night  and  Silence  to  partake. 

So  might  it  seem,  the  cares  of  them  that  wake; 

And,  through  the  cottage-lattice  softly  peeping. 

Dost  shield  from  hai*m  the  humblest  of  the  sleeping; 

What  pleasure  once  encompass'd  those  sweet  names 

Which  yet  in  thy  behalf  the  Poet  claims, 

An  idolizing  dreamer  as  of  yore !  — 

I  slight  them  all ;  and,  on  tnis  sea-beat  shore 

Sole-sitting,  only  can  to  thoughts  attend 

That  bid  me  hail  thee  as  the  Sailor's  Friend: 

So  call  thee  for  Heaven's  grace  through  thee  made  known 

Bv  confidence  supplied  and  mercy  shown. 

When  not  a  twinkling  star  or  beacon's  light 

Abates  the  perils  of  a  stormy  night ; 

And  for  less  obvious  benefits,  that  find 

Their  way,  with  thy  pure  help,  to  heart  and  mind; 

Both  for  th'  adventurer  starting  in  life's  prime ; 

And  veteran  ranging  round  from  clime  to  clime, 

Long-balllcd  hope's  slow  fever  in  his  veins, 

And  wounds  and  weakness  oft  his  labour's  sole  rematns. 

Th'  aspiring  Mountains  and  the  winding  Streams* 
Empress  of  Kight!  are  gladden 'd  by  thy  beams; 
A  look  of  thine  the  wilderness  pervades. 
And  penetrates  the  forest's  inmost  shades ; 
Thou,  chequering  peaceably  the'minster's  gloom, 
Guid'st  the  pale  Mourner  to  the  lost  one's  tomb; 
Canst  reach  the  Prisoner,  —  to  his  grated  cell 
Welcome,  though  silent  and  intangible!  — 
And  lives  there  one,  of  all  that  come  and  go 
On  the  great  waters  toiling  to  and  fro. 
One,  who  has  watch'd  thee  at  some  quiet  hour 
Enthroned  aloft  in  undisputed  power, 
Or  cross'd  by  vai)oury  streaks  and  clouds  that  move 
Catching  the  lustre  they  in  part  reprove ; 
Nor  sometimes  felt  a  fitness  in  thy  sway 
To  call  up  thoughts  that  shun  the  glare  of  day. 
And  make  the  serious  happier  than  the  gay? 

Yes,  lovely  Moon  1  if  thou  so  mildly  bright 
Dost  rouse,  yet  surely  in  thy  own  despite. 
To  fiercer  mood  the  frenzy-stricken  brain, 
Let  me  a  compensating  faith  maintain ; 
That  there's  a  sensitive,  a  tender  part 
Which  thou  canst  touch  in  every  human  heart, 
For  healing  and  composure. — But,  as  least 
And  mightiest  billows  ever  have  confess'd 
Thy  domination;  as  the  whole  vast  Sea 
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Feels  through  her  lowest  depths  thy  sovereignty; 
So  shines  that  countenance  with  especial  grace 
On  them  who  urge  the  keel  her  plains  to  trace. 
Furrowing  its  way  right  onward.    The  most  rude, 
Gut  off  from  home  and  country,  may  have  stood,—* 
Even  till  long  gazing  hath  bedimm'a  his  eye. 
Or  the  mute  rapture  ended  in  a  sigh,  — 
Touch'd  by  accordance  of  thy  placid  checir, 
With  some  internal  lights  to  memory  dear. 
Or  fancies  steahng  forth  to  soothe  the  breast 
Tired  with  its  daily  share  of  Earth's  unrest,  — 
Gentle  awakenings,  visitations  meek; 
A  kindly  influence  whereof  few  will  speak. 
Though  it  can  wet  with  tears  the  hardiest  cheek. 

And  when  thy  beauty  in  the  shadowy  cave 
Is  hidden,  burieid  in  its  monthly  grave ; 
Then,  while  the  Sailor,  'mid  an  open  sea 
Swept  by  a  favouring  wind  that  leaves  thought  free. 
Paces  the  deck,  —  no  star  perhaps  in  sight. 
And  nothing  save  the  moving  ship's  own  light 
To  cheer  the  long  dark  hours  of  vacant  night,  — 
Oft  with  his  musings  does  thy  image  blena. 
In  his  mind's  eye  thy  crescent  horns  ascend, 
And  thou  art  still,  0  Moon,  that  Sailob's  Fbiend  I  [1835^ 


LINES  SUGGESTED  BY  A  PORTRAIT.* 

Beguiled  into  forgetfulness  of  care 

Due  to  the  day's  unfinish'd  task ;  of  pen 

Or  book  regardless,  and  of  that  fair  scene 

In  Nature's  prodigality  display'd 

Before  my  window,  —  oftentimes  and  long 

I  gaze  upon  a  Portrait  whose  mild  gleam 

Of  beauty  never  ceases  to  enrich 

The  common  light ;  whose  stillness  charms  the  air. 

Or  seems  to  charm  it,  into  like  repose ; 

Whose  silence,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  ear. 

Surpasses  sweetest  music.    There  she  sits, 

With  emblematic  purity  attired 

In  a  white  vest,  wnite  as  her  marble  neck 

Is,  and  the  pillar  of  the  throat  would  be, 

I  This  portrait  was  from  tho  pencil  of  Mr.  F.  Stone.  Tho  poet  speaks  of  It  thnf 
hia  notea,  1818 :  ** This  portrait  has  hung  for  many  yearA  in  our  principal  sitting- 
OBW  and  represents  J.  QailUnan,  as  she  was  when  a  girl.  The  picture,  though 
mewhat  thuily  painted,  has  much  merit  in  tune  and  general  eifoct;  it  is  chkuly 
inaUsb  lioirevera  fiv  the  leotiment  that  pervades  it.** 
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But  for  the  shadow  by  the  drooping  chin 

Ciist  into  that  recess ;  —  the  tender  shade. 

The  shade  and  light,  both  there  and  ever3rwhere, 

And  through  the  very  atmosphere  she  breathes. 

Broad,  clear,  and  toned  harmoniously,  with  skill 

That  might  from  Nature  have  been  learnt  in  th'  hour 

When  the  lone  shepherd  sees  the  morning  spread 

Upon  the  mountains.     Look  at  her,  whoe'er 

Thou  be  that,  kindling  with  a  poet's  soul, 

Hast  loved  the  painter  s  true  Promethean  craft 

Intensely ;  —  from  Imagination  take 

The  treasure ;  what  mine  eyes  behold  see  thou, 

Even  tliou^h  th'  Atlantic  ocean  roll  between. 

A  silver  line,  that  runs  from  brow  to  crown, 
And  in  the  middle  parts  the  braided  hair. 
Just  serves  to  show  how  delicate  a  soil 
The  golden  harvest  grows  in ;  and  those  eyes. 
Soft  and  capacious  as  a  cloudless  sky 
Whose  azure  depth  their  colour  emulates. 
Must  needs  be  conversant  with  upward  looks, 
Praver's  voiceless  service :  but  now,  seeking  nought 
And  shunning  nought,  their  own  peculiar  life 
Of  motion  they  renounce,  and  witn  the  head 
Partake  its  inclination  towards  the  earth 
In  humble  grace,  and  quiet  pensiveness 
Caught  at  the  point  where  it  stops  short  of  sadness. 

OUspring  of  soul-bewitching  Art,  make  me 
Thy  confidant!  say,  whence  derived  that  air 
Of  calm  abstraction  ?    Can  the  ruling  thought 
Be  with  some  lover  far  away,  or  one 
Cross'd  by  misfortune,  or  of  doubted  faith  ? 
Inapt  conjecture!    Childhood  here,  a  moon 
Crescent  in  simple  loveliness  serene. 
Has  but  npproch'd  the  gates  of  womanhood, 
Not  entered  them :  her  heart  is  yet  unpierc^ 
By  the  blind  Archer-god;  her  fancy  free: 
The  fount  of  feeling,  if  unsought  elsewhere, 
Will  not  be  found. 

Her  right  hand,  as  it  lies 
Across  the  slender  wrist  of  tlie  left  arm 
Upon  her  hip  reposing,  holds  —  but  mark 
How  slackly,  for  the  absent  mind  permits 
No  firmer  grasp  —  a  little  wild-flower,  join'd, 
As  in  a  posy,  witli  a  few  pale  ears 
Of  yellowing  corn,  the  same  that  overtopp'd 
And  in  their  common  birthplace  sheltered  it 
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Till  they  were  pluck'd  together ;  a  hlue  flower 
Caird  by  the  thrifty  hiisbandioaii  a  weed: 
Bat  Ceres,  in  lier  garland,  might  have  worn 
That  ornament,  nnblamed.    The  floweret,  held 
In  scarcely  oonscioiis  fingers,  was,  she  knows, 

iHer  Father  told  her  so,)  in  yonth's  gay  dawn 
ler  Mother's  favonrite ;  and  the  orphan  Girl, 

In  her  own  dawn,  —  a  dawn  less  gay  and  bright^-— 

Loves  it,  while  there  in  solitary  peace 

She  sits,  for  that  departed  Mother's  sake.— 

Kot  from  a  source  less  sacred  is  derived 
Surely  I  do  not  err)  that  pensive  air 
f  culm  abstraction  through  the  face  diflused 

And  the  whole  person. 

Words  have  something  told 

More  than  the  pencil  can,  and  verily 

More  than  is  needed ;  but  the  precious  Art 

Forgives  their  interference,  —  Art  divine. 

That  both  creates  and  fixes,  in  despite 

Of  Death  and  Time,  the  marvels  it  hath  wrought. 
Strange  contrasts  have  we  in  this  world  of  ours! 

That  posture,  and  the  look  of  filial  love 

Thinking  of  past  and  gone,  with  what  is  left 

Dearly  united,  might  be  swept  away 

From  this  fair  Portrait's  fleshly  Archetype, 

Even  by  an  innocent  fancy's  slightest  freak 

Bani^h'd,  nor  ever,  haply,  be  restored 

To  their  lost  place,  or  meet  in  harmony 

So  cxc^uisite;  but  liere  do  they  abide. 

Enshrined  for  ages.    Is  not  then  the  Art 

Godlike,  a  humble  branch  of  the  divine. 

In  visible  quest  of  immortality, 

Stretch'd  forth  with  trembling  hope  ?    In  every  realm, 

From  high  Gilbraltar  to  Siberian  plains. 

Thousands,  in  each  variety  of  tongue 

That  Europe  knows,  would  echo  tuis  appeal ; 

One  above  all,  a  Monk  who  waits  on  God 

In  the  magnific  Convent  built  of  yore 

To  sanctify  th'  Escurial  palace.*    He  — 

Guiding,  from  cell  to  cell  and  room  to  room, 

A  British  Painter,*  (eminent  for  truth 

In  character,  and  depth  of  feeling,  shown 

By  labours  that  have  touch'd  the  hearts  of  kings, 

I   The  pile  of  boildliisit  composing  tho  palace  andjconyont  of  San  Lorenio,  ha8| 


iDoa  nMure,  lost  iw  proper  nanu)  in  that  of  tho  Ricuriait  a  viUagu  at  tho  foot  of 
B  hOi  vpoB  wUeh  tbe  ■pIoDoicI  odillce,  built  by  riiilip  tho  Second,  Btonds. 
I  T]iU*']kUi«liFUiiler''wMWUkie. 


( 
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And  are  cndear'd  to  simple  cottagers,) 

Came,  in  that  service,  to  a  glorious  work. 

Our  Lord's  Last  Supper,  beautiful  as  when  first 

Th'  appropriate  Picture,  fresh  from  Titian's  hand. 

Graced  the  Refectory:  and  there,  while  both 

Stood  with  eyes  llx'd  upon  tliat  masterpiece. 

The  hoary  Father  in  the  strangers  ear 

Brcatlied  out  these  words :  "  Here  daily  do  we  sit. 

Thanks  given  to  God  for  daily  bread,  and  here, 

Pondering  tlie  mischiefs  of  these  restless  times. 

And  tliinking  of  my  Brethren,  dead,  dispersed. 

Or  clianged  and  clianging,  I  not  seldom  gazo 

Upon  tins  solemn  Company  unmoved 

By  shock  of  circumstance  or  lapse  of  years, 

IT util  I  cannot  l)ut  believe  that  they,  — 

They  are  in  truth  the  Substance,  we  the  Shadows.'* 

So  spake  the  mild  Jeronymite,'  his  griefs 
Melting  away  within  him  like  a  dream 
Ere  he  liad  ceased  to  gaze,  perhaps  to  speak: 
And  I,  ^rown  old,  but  in  a  happier  land, 
Domestic  Portrait !  have  to  verse  consign'd 
In  thy  calm  presence  those  heart-moving  words; 
Words  that  can  soothe,  more  than  they  agitate; 
Whoso  spirit,  like  the  angel  that  went  down 
Into  Bethesda's  pool,  with  healing  virtue 
Informs  the  fountain  in  the  human  breast 
Which  by  the  visitation  was  disturbed. 

But  why  this  stealing  tear?    Companion  mute, 
On  thee  I  look,  not  sorrowing:  fare  thee  well, 
My  Song's  Inspirer,  once  again  farewell !  [1834 
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COMPOSED  BY  TUB  SEA-SIDE,  NEAR  CALAIS,  AUGUST^  1802. 

Fair  Star  of  evening,  Splendour  of  the  West, 
Star  of  my  country!  on  th'  horizon's  brink 
Thou  hangost,  stooping,  as  might  seem,  to  sink 
On  En<j:land-s  bosom  ;  yet  well  pleased  to  rest, 
Meanwhile,  and  be  to  her  a  glorious  crest 
Conspicuous  to  the  Nations.    Thou,  I  think, 
Shouldst  be  my  Country's  emblem  ;  and  shouldst  wink, 

0  The  anecdoto  of  tho  fmving  of  tho  monk,  in  sight  of  Titian's  pictnre,  was  taHA 
me  in  this  Iiouho  by  Mr.  Wilkio,  and  \vii»,  I  boliuvo,  flrst  oommunicated  to  the  puMie 
In  this  poem,  whicii  I  was  composing  at  tho  time  Southey  board  the  story  fixn  IDM 
Hutchinson,  and  transforrod  it  to  The  Doctor.  —  Author't  NotM,  1S4S. 
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Bright  Star  I  with  laughter  on  her  banners,  drest 
In  uiy  fresh  beauty.    There !  that  dusky  spot 
Beneath  thee,  that  is  England  ;  there  she  lies. 
Blessings  be  on  you  both  I  one  hope,  one  lot, 
One  life,  one  glory  I  —  I,  with  many  a  fear 
For  my  dear  Country,  many  heartfelt  sighs. 
Among  men  who  do  not  love  her,  linger  hereJ 

CALAIS,  AUGUST,  1802. 

Is  it  a  reed  that's  shaken  by  the  wind. 

Or  what  is  it  that  ye  go  forth  to  see  ? 

Lords,  lawyers,  statesmen,  squires  of  low  degree. 

Men  known,  and  men  unknown,  sick,  lame,  and  blind, 

Post  forward  all,  like  creatures  of  one  kind. 

With  first-firuit  offerings  crowd  to  bend  the  knee 

In  France,  before  the  new-bom  Majesty. 

*Ti8  ever  thus.    Ye  men  of  prostrate  mind, 

A  seemly  reverence  may  be  paid  to  power; 

But  that's  a  loyal  virtue,  never  sown 

In  haste,  nor  springing  with  a  transient  shower: 

When  truth,  when  sense,  when  liberty  were  flown, 

What  hardship  had  it  been  to  wait  an  hour  ? 

Shame  on  you,  feeble  Heads,  to  slavery  prone  I  * 

1801. 


>. 

1  *.  »• 


I  ORIEYED  for  Buonaparte,*  with  a  vain 
And  an  unthinking  grief  1    The  tenderest  mood 
Of  that  Man's  mind,  —  what  can  it  be?  what  food 
Fed  his  first  hopes  ?  what  knowledge  could  he  gain  ? 
TTis  not  in  battles  that  from  youth  we  train 
The  Governor  who  must  be  wise  and  good, 
And  temper  with  the  sternness  of  the  brain 
Thoughts  motherly,  and  meek  as  womanhood. 
Wisdom  doth  live  with  children  round  her  knees: 

r  In  the  Sammer  of  1802,  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  mndo  a  short  vi Ait  to  Franco , 
Am  --     —     - 

«f 

iais.    The  Dliirr  ftimishcs  the  following  i 

iSkA  in  the  crenlng;  seeinfc  tor  off  in  the  West  Iho  roast  of  Enprland,  like  a  cloud, 

ftied  with  Dover  UasUe,  the  evening  star,  and  the  glory  of  the  sky :  the  reflections 

the  water  were  more  beantiftil  than  the  sky  itself;  purple  waves  briglitcr  than 

Bdoas  stones  fbr  ever  melting  away  npon  the  sand?.** 

I    Early  in  AngOBt,  180S,  Napoleon  was  mswle  First  Consul  for  life,  with  the  whole 

mtB  of  the  State  centred  in  his  hands.    Of  course  the  nation  was  in  trnriHports  at 

ia  swift  progress  bAekwards  towards  the  one-man  power  and  the  dcsputism  of  the 

"etd. 

\  Napoleoii  wm  bj  bhrth  and  blood  an  Italian,  both  his  parents  bein^  of  that  stock. 


d  was  bom  F^bmary  S,  1768.  Corsica  was  incon>'^ratc<l  with  Franco  in  Juno  fid- 
ffnr;  and  be  altarwarns  gave  out  that  he  was  l>orn  in  Auirusr,  \im,  that  he  miffht 
MlorAFreiiriiouiiibr  birth.  Wonlsworth  always  ^vcs  the  name  with  theltalifln 
n  is  MUd  tbat  Napoleon  took  it  in  dud^on  to  have  his  name  so  pro 
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Books,  leisure,  perfect  freedom,  and  the  talk 
Man  holds  with  week-day  man  in  th'  hourly  walk 
Of  the  mind's  business,  —  these  are  the  degrees 
By  which  true  Sway  doth  mount;  this  is  the  stalk 
True  Power  doth  grow  on ;  and  her  rights  are  thesOi 

CALAIS,  AUGUST  15,  1802. 

Festivals  have  I  seen  that  were  not  names: 
This  is  young  Buonaparte's  natal  day. 
And  his  islioncoforth  an  established  sway, — 
Consul  for  life.    With  worship  France  proclaims 
Her  approbation,  and  with  pomps  and  games. 
Heaven  grant  that  other  cities  may  be  gay! 
Calais  is  not :  and  I  have  bent  my  way 
To  the  sea-coast,  noting  that  each  man  frames 
His  business  as  he  likes.    Far  other  show 
My  youth  here  witnessed,*  in  a  prouder  time; 
The  senselessness  of  joy  was  then  sublime  1 
Happy  is  he  who,  caring  not  for  Pope, 
Consul,  or  King,  can  sound  himself  to  know 
The  destiny  of  Man,  and  live  in  hope,* 

ON  TnE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  VENETIAN  REPUBLIC 

Once  did  She  hold  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee ; 

And  was  the  safeguard  of  the  West :  the  worth 

Of  Venice  did  not  fall  below  her  birth, 

Venice,  the  eldest  Child  of  Liberty. 

She  was  a  maiden  City,  bright  and  free ; 

No  guile  seduced,  no  force  could  violate; 

And,  when  slic  took  unto  herself  a  Mate, 

She  must  espouse  tlie  everlasting  Sea. 

And  what  if  she  liad  seen  those  glories  fade, 

Tliose  titles  vanish,  and  that  strength  decay ; 

Yet  sliall  some  tribute  of  regret  be  paid 

When  lior  long  life  hath  reachVl  its  final  day: 

Men  are  wo,  nnd  must  grieve  when  even  the  Shade 

Of  that  which  once  was  gi'cat  is  pass'd  away.* 

1  Alluding  to  tlic  po('t*8  first  vie;it  to  Franco,  which  wms  In  the  Summer  of  1 
when  Die  rovoUiti<)ii:irv:in1our\v:is  in  itri  f'liU  glow  of  triumph  and  hope,  and  Wo 
worth  liiniticU'wad  in  lull  Kynipatliy  with  it. 

2  At  ttiiK  time,  lKh2,  tlie  p6ot  w:is  nil  nut  of  heart  for  the  caase  of  fteedn 

Franco:  on  tliL-Continont  of  Kiin)iio  horouhl  ffoe  iiothinjpbutnnruinentsofdflfi) 
In  thin  t«Uit(*  of  (hin^s,  with  nil  tiw  Burroundinf^s  lookinpr  to  dartc,  he  mi0it 
think  that,  if  mou  w«iul«l  ilnil  any  thiii^  to  HUHtain  their  liopc»,  they  most  M 
within,  nn<l  explore  the  betier  fiiri-i's  of  hinuan  nature  in  their  own  breaata. 

3  Venice  was  nithlesplv  8ei/ed  l)y  Napoleon  in  1790,  her  government  reroln 
Iscrl  int4>  IViitcniity  with  that  of  France ;  and  amill/  aho  was  made  otct  loff  hii 
Austria  iu  the  treaty  of  Leuben,  April,  I7U7. 
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TO  TOUSSAINT  L'OUVERTUKE. 

ToussAiNTy  the  most  unhappy  man  of  men  I 
Whether  the  whistling  Bustic  tend  his  plough 
Within  thy  hearing,  or  thy  head  be  now 
Pillow'd  in  some  deep  dungeon's  earless  den;  — 
0  miserable  Chieftain !  where  and  when 
Wilt  thou  find  patience  ?  *    Yet  die  not ;  do  thou 
Wear  rather  in  thy  bonds  a  cheerful  brow : 
Though  fallen  thyself^  never  to  rise  again. 
Live,  and  take  comfort    Thou  hast  left  behind 
Powers  that  will  work  for  thee ;  air,  earth,  and  skies ; 
There's  not  a  breathing  of  the  common  wind 
That  will  forget  thee ;  thou  hast  ^eat  allies; 
Thy  friends  are  exultations,  agonies, 
And  love,  and  man's  unconquerable  mind. 

COXPOSED  IN  THE  VALLEY  NEAB  DOVEB,  ON  THE  DAY  OF 

LANDING. 

Hebe,  on  our  native  soil,  we  breathe  once  mora 
The  cock  that  crows,  the  smoke  that  curls,  that  sound 
Of  bells ;  —  those  boys  who  in  yon  meadow-ground 
In  white-sleeved  shirts  are  playing ;  and  the  roar 
Of  the  waves  breaking  on  the  chiSky  shore ;  — 
All,  all  are  English.    Oft  have  I  look'd  round 
With  joy  in  Kent's  green  vales ;  but  never  found 
Myself  so  satisfied  in  heart  before. 
Europe  is  yet  in  bonds ;  but  let  that  pass. 
Thought  for  another  moment.    Thou  art  free. 
My  Country !  and  'tis  joy  enough  and  pride 
For  one  hour's  perfect  bliss,  to  tread  the  grass 
Of  England  once  again,  and  hear  and  see, 
With  such  a  dear  companion  at  my  side. 

SEPTEMBEB,  1802.     NEAB  DOVER. 

Inland,  within  a  hollow  vale,  I  stood ; 

And  saw,  while  sea  was  calm  and  air  was  clear. 

The  coast  of  France, — the  coast  of  France  how  near  f 

Drawn  almost  into  frightful  neighbourhood.* 

I  This  berolo  Kcgro  chief  was  tho  most  rcdoubtod  champion  for  the  flroeUooi 
rieh  tlie  Cooslitaent  Assembly  had  given  to  tho  bIuvcb  of  Saint  Domingo.  In  1802, 
yoleon  sent  oirer  a  lai:ge  army,  to  regain  poepcBsion  of  tlic  iBland,  and  bring  it 
Bk  to  its  old  condition.  After  a  long  rcBistauoo,  Tou8.«aint  was  at  last  treaclKV* 
rir  ennared  and  captnred,  and  sent  to  Fnincc.  For  bome  time  it  was  not  Icnown 
Mbfcsme  of  him;  bat  be  is  now  said  to  have  I)C(>n  ronfliied  in  thentstloof  Joux, 
■m  Jiint  wbore  he  died  soon  after,  whether  by  natural  or  violent  means,  is  un- 


I  qnola  agaiii  ttma  Miss  Wordsworth's  Diary :  *'  On  tlie  29tti  August  left  Calaifi 
mHrm  im  ue  Bionking  Ibr  Dover;  l)athe<1,  and  sat  on  tho  Dover  ciifTi^,  and  loolied 
•  Fmnoe:  wa  ooulatee  the  shores  almost  as  plain  as  if  it  were  but  an  EngUsb 


/ 


<-■  '        '        '  /         y  //      "  .'^  '     /' 
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I  sliniuk ;  for  verily  the  barrier  flood 

Was  like  a  lake,  or  river  bright  and  fair, 

A  span  of  waters ;  yet  what  power  is  there  I 

What  miglitiness  for  evil  and  for  good  I  j 

Even  so  doth  God  protect  iis  if  wo  be  \ 

Virtuous  and  wise.    AVinds  blow,  and  waters  roll, 

Strength  to  the  brave,  and  Power,  and  Deity; 

Yet  in  themselves  arc  nothing !    One  decree 

Spake  laws  to  tlmn^  and  said  that  by  the  soul 

Only,  the  Nations  shall  be  great  and  fre^ 

TIIOUQHT  OF  A  BRITON  ON  THE  SUBJUGATION  OF  SWirZERLlKlX 

^  •  Two  Voices  are  there ;  one  is  of  the  sea, 
One  of  the  mountains;  each  a  mighty  Voice: 
In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  reioice, 
They  were  thy  chosen  music,  Liberty  f 
There  came  a  Tyrant,  and  with  holy  glee 
Thou  fought'st  affainst  him ;  but  hast  vainly  striven:         , 
Thou  from  thy  Alpine  holds  at  length  art  driven. 
Where  not  a  torrent  murmurs  heani  by  thee. 
Of  one  deep  bliss  thine  ear  hath  been  l>eref t : 
Then  cleave,  0,  cleave  to  that  whidi  still  is  left; 
For,  hi<j:h-sourd  Maid,  what  sorrow  would  it  be 
That  Mountain  floods  should  thunder  as  before, 
And  Ocean  bellow  from  his  rocky  shore, 
And  neither  awful  Voice  be  heard  by  thee!* 

WRITTEN  IN  LONDON,  SEPTEHBEB,  1802. 

0  FiiiEN'D !  I  know  not  which  way  I  must  look 

Yox  comfort:,  being,  as  I  am,  opprest. 

To  think  that  now  our  life  is  only  drest 

For  show ;  mean  handy-work  of  craftsman,  cook. 

Or  groom  1    We  must  run  glittering  like  a  brook  /    ^ 

In  til'  open  sunshine,  or  we  are  unblest :  \ 

The  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  best:  | 

No  grandeur  now  in  nature  or  in  book 

Delights  us.    Rapine,  avarice,  expense, 

I'his  is  idolatry;  and  these  wo  adore: 

Plain  living  and  higli  thinking  are  no  more :  \ 

ThiB  mn^niflc^nt  Bonnet  wn?  n  faithftil  echo  of  tho  grief  and  Indignatlcnii  Mtlfl 
'  Kuro]t<;  tit  the  cvoiit  in  <]U('>(i()n.    In  lH(h>,  Nnpoleon  iiivndcd  Switzerland  with 


t/ 


) 


over 

finch  ibiTOif  ns  it  wns  hopolrtiH  to  ropirit:  tho  ohl'SwisH  Conlbdcrncy  of  Itepnblles 
waA  Koon  hroken  u)),  aiul  nU  crushed  into  8Uf*h  shniHS  on  tho  invader  nleoMd.  All 
In  irlnrin;;  doilanon  (if  tht;  most  solcnin  und  Btrlngont  treotloo.  8eo  CoierklgiBni  (Mt 
on  Franco  iu  a  subsequent  iiurt  of  Uiit  volume. 


V       i.  ^^^'^ 


■r 
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The  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause  /,  .    ■      i  . 

Is  gone ;  our  peace,  our  feai^f  ul  innocence^  a^     *  '/'  *  -J' '  y  ' 
And  pure  religion  breathing  household  laws.*        ^ .  o-i'-i-  > 


^  LONDOK,  1802, 

Mimon!  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour;    .   *  <"-     ** 

England  hath  need  of  thee :  she  is  a  fen 

Of  stagnant  waters:  altar^  sword,  and  pen, 

Fireside,  th'  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower, 

Uave  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 

Of  inward  happiness.    We  are  selfish  men ;  / 

0,  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again ! 

And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 
I  Thy  fiQul  wftfl  liVfi  51  Sfflr^  and  dwelt  apart : 
I  Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea: 
!  Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free, 

So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way. 

In  cheerful  godliness;  and  yet  thy  heart 

The  lowliest  duties  on  hessfiH  did  lay.   ^  ' 


A 


Gbeat  men  have  been  among  us ;  hands  that  penn'd 
And  tongues  that  utter'd  wiswiom, — better  none: 
The  later  Sidney,  Marvel,  Harrington, 
^  Young  Vane,  and  others  who  call  d  Milton  friend. 
.These  moralists  could  act  and  comprehend : 
They  knew  how  genuine  glory  was  put  on ; 
Taught  us  how  rightfully  a  nation  shone 
In  splendour ;  what  strength  was,  that  would  not  bend 
Bnt  in  magnanimous  meekness.    France,  'tis  strange^ 
Hath  brought  forth  no  such  souls  as  we  had  then. 
Perpetual  emptiness!  unceasing  change! 
No  single  volume  paramount,  no  code. 
No  master  spirit,  no  determined  road ; 
But  equally  a  want  of  books  and  men ! 


It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  Flood 

Of  British  freedom,  which,  to  th'  open  sea 

Of  the  world's  praise,  from  dark  antiquity 

Ilath  flow'd,  "with  pomp  of  waters,  unwithstood,"  — 

Roused  though  it  be  full  often  to  a  mood 


jn  imme<llatelv  aller  my  rcium  irom  t  ranco  to  i^onaon,  wnen  j 

nek,  as  here  oescribcil,  with  the  vanity  and  ]>ara<lo  <»f  our  own 

in  gnreat  towns  and  cities,  aMConiratitod  uith  the  quiet,  and  I 

ion,  that  the  revolution  hari  projltuod  in  Fniiioe.    Tliis  must  be 


This  was  written  Smme<1iate1y  after  my  return  from  Franco  to  London,  when  1 

I  Bot  bat  be  etmck, 

bry*  especially 

My  the  desolation, 

I  in  miDd,  or  else  the  reader  may  think  that  in  thin  and  tlic  Hutroecdinj?  Konncts 

e  ezasxerated  tbe  miwhief  engendered  and  fostered  among  U8  by  undisturbed 

^^JiifAsr's  JTotet,  1818. 
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Which  spurns  the  check  of  salutary  bands,  — 
That  this  most  famous  stream  in  bogs  and  sands 
Should  perish ;  and  to  evil  and  to  good 
Be  lost  for  ever.    In  our  halls  is  hung 
Armoury  of  th'  invincible  Knights  of  old : 
j  We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongno 
That  Shakespeare  spake;  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held.\ —  In  every  thing  we  are  sprang 
Of  Earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold. 


WiiEK  I  have  borne  in  memory  what  has  tamed 
Great  Nations,yhow  ennobling  thoughts  depart 
When  men  change  swords  fo^edgers,  and  desert 
The  student's  bower  for  gold,  some  fears  unnamed 
I  had,  my  Country !  —  am  I  to  be  blamed  ? 
Now,  when  I  think  of  thee,  and  what  thou  art| 
Verily,  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
Of  those  unfilial  fears  I  am  ashamed. 
For  dearly  must  we  prize  thee ;  we  who  find 
In  thee  a  bulwark  for  the  cause  of  men; 
And  I  by  my  ajffectiiin  was  beguiled: 
What  wonder  if  a  Poet  now  and  then. 
Among  the  many  movements  of  his  mind. 
Felt  for  thee  as  a  lover  or  a  child ! 

OCTOBER,  1803. 

One  might  believe  that  natural  miseries 
Had  blasted  Franco,  and  made  of  it  a  land 
Unfit  for  men ;  and  that  in  one  great  band 
Her  sons  were  bursting  forth,  to  dwell  at  easa 
But  'tis  a  chosen  soil,  where  Sun  and  breeze 
Shed  gentle  favours :  rural  works  are  there, 
And  ordinary  business  without  care; 
Spot  rich  in  all  things  that  can  soothe  and  please! 
How  piteous  then  that  there  should  be  such  dearth 
Of  knowledge;  that  whole  myriads  should  unite 
To  work  against  themselves  such  fell  despite; 
Should  come  in  frenzy  and  in  drunken  mirth, 
Impatient  to  put  out  the  only  light 
Of  Liberty  that  yet  remains  on  Earth.* 

There  is  a  boiulagc  worse,  far  worse,  to  bear 
Than  his  who  breathes,  by  roof  and  floor  and  wall 

8   In  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  18(n,  Napoleon  made  VBSt  preparations,  lioCh  in 
troops  and  Btiips,  for  the  invasion  of  RnprUintI;  and  tlio  French  people  were  win 
t     witli  Joy  at  tlio  prosiiect  of  cnisliiug  their  oli  I  rival. 
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Pent  in,  a  Tyrant's  solite^  Thndl : 
Tis  bis  wfao  waUcB  about  in  th'  open  air, 
One  of  a  Nation  who,  lienceforth,  miiBt  wear 
Their  fetters  in  their  souIb.    For  who  conld  be,  , 

Who,  even  the  best,  xa  snch  conditioa,  free 
From  eelf -reproach,  reproach  that  he  ranst  share 
With  Bnman-Datnre  ?    Kevcr  be  it  onra 
To  see  the  Sun  how  brightly  it  will  Bfaine, 
And  know  that  noble  feelings,  manly  powers, 
Instead  of  gathering  strength,  must  droop  and  pine; 
And  Earth  with  all  her  pleasant  fruits  and  flowers 
Fade,  and  participate  in  man's  decline. 


Thess  times  strike  money'd  worldlings  with  dismay : 

Even  rich  men,  brave  by  nature,  taint  the  air 

With  words  of  apprehension  and  despair: 

While  tens  of  thoaeands,  thinking  on  th'  affray,— 

Men  nnto  whom  soScient  for  the  day 

And  niinda  not  stinted  or  nntilled  are  given, 

Sonnd,  healthy  children  of  the  Qod  of  Heaven,— 

Axe  cheerful  as  the  rising  Sun  in  May. 

What  do  we  gather  hence  but  firmer  faith 

That  every  gift  of  noble  origin 

Is  breathed  upon  by  Hope's  perpetual  breath; 

That  ririiue  and  the  faculties  within 

Are  vital,  —  and  that  riches  are  akin 

To  fear,  to  cliang^  to  cowardice,  and  death  7 

Ekqlakd  I  the  time  is  come  when  thon  shouldst  wean 

Thy  heart  from  its  emasculating  food ; 

The  truth  should  now  be  better  understood; 

Old  things  have  been  unsettled ;  we  have  seen 

Fair  seed-time,  better  harvest  might  have  been 

But  for  thy  trespasses;  and,  at  this  day. 

If  for  Greece,  Egypt,  India,  Africa, 

Aught  good  were  destined,  thou  wonldst  step  between. 

England!  all  nations  in  this  charge  ^ree: 

But  worse,  more  ignorant  in  love  and  hate. 

Far,  far  more  abject,  is  thine  Enemy : 

Therefore  the  wise  pray  for  thee,  though  tho  freight 

Of  thv  offences  be  a  heavy  weight : 

0,  gnef  that  Earth's  best  hopes  rest  all  with  Theel 

OCTOBEE,  1803. 
Whek,  looking  on  the  present  face  of  things, 
I  see  one  Man,  of  men  the  meanest  too. 


I 
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Raised  up  to  sway  the  world,  to  do,  undo, 
With  mighty  Nations  for  his  underlings. 
The  great  events  with  which  old  story  rings 
Seem  vain  and  hollow ;  I  find  nothing  great; 
Nothing  is  left  which  I  can  venerate : 
So  that  a  doubt  almost  within  me  springs 
Of  Providence,  such  emptiness  at  length 
Seems  at  the  heart  of  all  things.    But,  great  God  I 
I  measure  back  the  steps  which  I  have  trod; 
And  tremble,  seeing  whence  proceeds  the  strength 
Of  such  poor  Instruments,  with  thoughts  sublime 
I  tremble  at  the  sorrow  of  the  time. 

^      NOVEMBER,    1806. 

Another  year!  — another  deadly  blow  I 

Another  mighty  Empire  overthrown ! 

And  We  are  left,  or  shall  be  left,  done; 

The  last  that  dare  to  struggle  with  the  Foe. 

*Tis  well!  from  this  day  forward  we  shall  know    j 

That  in  ourselves  our  safety  must  be  sought;      / 

That  by  our  own  right  hands  it  must  be  wrought; 

That  we  must  stand  unpropp'd,  or  be  laid  low. 

0  dastard,  whom  such  foretaste  doth  not  cheer  I 

We  shall  exult,  if  they  who  rule  the  land 

lie  men  wlio  hold  its  many  blessings  dear, 
^  Wise,  upright,  valiant ;  not  a  servile  band, 
j  Who  are  to  judge  of  danger  which  they  fear, 
:  And  honour  which  they  do  not  understand.* 

COMPOSED  BY  THE  SIDE  OP  GRASMERB  LAKE.     1807. 

Clouds,  lingering  yet,  extend  in  solid-  bars 

Tlirough  the  grey  West;  and  lol  these  waters,  steeFd 

By  breezoless  air  to  smoothest  polish,  yield 

A  vivid  repetition  of  the  stars ; 

Jove,  Venus,  and  the  ruddy  crest  of  Mars 

Amid  his  fellows  beauteously  revcal'd 

At  happy  distance  from  eartli's  groaning  field. 

Where  ruthless  mortals  wage  incessant  wars. 

Is  it  a  mirror?  —  or  the  nether  Sphere 

Opening  to  view  th'  abyss  in  which  she  feeds 

Iler  own  culm  fires?  —  But,  listl  a  voice  is  near; 

Great  Pan  himself  low-whispering  through  the  reeds^ 

9   I  am  not  certain  whether  this  siinorb  sonnet  refers  to  Anstriii  or  to  PrvMl 

Ecrhnps  to  both.    On  the  2(1  of  December,  1805,  was  fought  tho  battle  of  AniterU 
7  which  the  AuBtrinn  Emniro  \fii»  jirostratexl;  and  on  the  14th  of  October,  UH^  t 
battle  of  Jena,  wliicli  laid  tbe  PruBBUin  Monarchy  in  the  dust. 
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**  Be  thankful,  thou;  for,  if  unholy  deeds 
Bavage  the  world,  tranquillity  is  here  1  **  _^ 

1808. 

Not  'mid  the  World's  vain  objects  that  enslave 

The  free-born  Soul,  —  that  World  whose  vaunted  skill 

lu  selfish  interest  perverts  the  will, 

Whose  factions  lead  astray  the  wise  and  brave, — 

Not  there ;  but  in  dark  wood  and  rocky  cave. 

And  hollow  vale  which  foaming  torrents  fill 

With  omnipresent  murmur  as  they  rave 

Do\ni  their  steep  beds,  that  never  shall  be  still  ;^ 

Here,  mightv  Xature !  in  this  school  sublime 

I  weigh  the  hopes  and  fears  of  suffering  Spain ; 

For  her  consult  the  auguries  of  time,  v 

And  through  the  human  heart  explore  my  way;  ] 

And  look  and  listen,  —  gathering,  whence  I  may,' 

Triumph,  and  thoughts  no  bondage  can  restrain.^ 

HOFPER.    . . . '   ^    .  •  ^    ■         •    ,- 

Op  mortal  parents  is  the  Hero  bom 

By  whom  th'  undaunted  Tyrolese  are  led  ? 

Or  is  it  Toll's  ^eat  Spirit,  from  the  dead 

Ketum'd  to  animate  an  age  forlorn  ?  v 

He  comes  like  Phcebus  through  the  ^tes  of  mom 

When  dreary  darkness  is  discomfited ; 

Yet  mark  his  modest  state!  upon  his  head. 

That  simple  crest,  a  heron's  plume,  is  worn. 

0  Liberty  1  they  stagger  at  the  shock 

From  van  to  rear,  and  with  one  mind  would  flee, 

But  half  their  host  is  buried :  —  rock  on  rock 

Descends : — beneath  this  godlike  Warrior,  seel 

Hills,  torrents,  woods,  embodied  to  bemock 

The  Tyrant,  and  confound  his  cruelty.* 

1  It  wonM  not  be  eafy  to  oonceivo  with  what  a  depth  of  feeling  I  entered  Into  the 
roRle  carried  on  by  Spaniards  Ibr  their  deliverance  fVom  the  opurpcd  power  of 
e  French.  Many  times  have  I  ffono  from  Allan  Bank  in  Gra^mcru  vale,  where  wo 
ne  then  residing,  to  the  top  of  Kaiac-gap,  as  it  is  cjilled,  so  lati^  us  two  o'clock  in 
e  morning,  to  meet  the  carrier  bringing  the  newspaper  iVom  KeswiclL.  "Author^t 
>fei,lSI3. 

I  The  Tyrolese,  ft  simple,  pions,  patriotic  people,  were  immovably  steadfast  in 
^  attmcnment  to  Austna.  Andrew  Hoffcr  was  a  ponsnnt  hero,  under  whoso  lead- 
I  the  pastoral  ntttives,  men,  women,  and  children,  giitlusred,  to  rchiijt  the  inva<Iing 
eneh  and  Bararians;  and  so  stont  and  sIcilAil  was  their  rcsintance,  that  Napoleon 
d  to  send  army  alter  army  a^inst  them.  On  one  occaeiion  they  drew  the  enemy 
oadefUe:  the  woods  were  silent;  notamnstcetornnncd  man  to  1)0  seen  on  the 
ft;  when  anddenly  a  crackling  sound  w:is  heard;  and  immcfliatcly  huge  massi*s 
rock  and  heaps  or  rubbish  on  the  heights  alK>ve,  which  had  been  pn>pited  by 
pntie  in,  came  thundering  down,  and  crushed  whole  squadrons  and  comiMunles 
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Advance,  come  forth  from  thy  Tyrolean  ground, 
Dear  Liberty  1  stern  Nymph  of  soul  untamed ; 
Sweet  N}'mph,  0,  rightly  of  the  mountains  named!* 
Thro'  the  long  chain  of  Alps  from  monnd  to  mound, 
And  o'er  th'  eternal  snows,  like  Echo,  bound; 
Like  Echo,  when  the  hunter  train  at  dawn 
i  Have  roused  her  from  her  sleep;  and  forest-lawn, 

J  Cliffs,  woods  and  caves  her  viewless  steps  resound, 

And  babble  of  her  pastime !  —  On,  dread  Power! 
With  such  invisible  motion  speed  thy  flight, 
!  Thro'  hanging  clouds,  from  craggy  height  to  height. 

Thro'  the  green  vales  and  thro'  the  herasman's  bower, 
That  all  the  Alps  may  gladden  in  thy  might, 
Here,  there,  ana  in  all  places  at  one  hour. 

i      FEELINGS  OF  THE  TYBOLESB. 

The  Land  we  from  our  fathers  had  in  trusty 
And  to  our  children  will  transmit,  or  die: 
This  is  our  maxim,  this  our  piety ; 
And  God  and  Nature  say  that  it  is  just 
That  which  we  would  perform  in  arms,  we  musti 
We  read  the  dictate  in  the  infant's  eye ; 
In  the  wife's  smile;  and  in  the  placid  sky; 
And,  at  our  feet,  amid  the  silent  dust 
Of  them  that  were  before  us.  —  Sing  aloud 
Old  songs,  the  precious  music  of  the  heart  1 
Give,  herds  and  flocks,  your  voices  to  the  wind! 
Wliile  wo  go  forth,  a  seif-devoted  crowd. 
With  weapons  grasp'd  in  fearless  hands,  to  assert 
Our  virtue,  and  to  vindicate  mankind.  • 


Alas  !  what  boots  the  long  laborious  quest 

Of  moral  prudence,  sought  through  good  and  ill ; 

Or  pains  abstruse,  to  elevate  the  will, 

And  lead  us  on  to  that  transcendent  rest 

Where  every  passion  shall  the  sway  attest 

Of  Reason,  sciited  on  heY  sovereign  hill; 

What  is  it  but  a  vain  and  curious  skill. 

If  sapient  Germany  must  lie  deprest 

Beneath  the  brutal  sword  ?    Her  haughty  Schools 

Shall  blush ;  and  may  not  we  with  sorrow  say, 

A  few  strong  instincts  and  a  few  plain  rules, 

Among  the  herdsmen  of  the  Alps,  have  wrought 

8    So  in  Milton's  L'ilUogro,  186: 

*•  And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  tins 
The  mountain  nifmph,  sweet  LibertffJ' 
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More  for  mankind  at  this  unhappy  day 
Than  all  the  pride  of  intellect  ana  thought? 


And  is  it  among  rude  untutor'd  Dales, 
There,  and  there  only,  that  the  heart  is  true  ? 
And,  rising  to  repel  or  to  subdue. 
Is  it  by  rocks  ana  woods  that  man  prevails? 
Ah  no !  though  Nature's  dread  protection  fails^ 
There  is  a  bulwark  in  the  soul.    This  knew 
Iberian  Burghers  when  the  sword  they  drew  r'  v 

I  n^Zaragoza,  naked  to  the  gales  //^^.V^--  ^  //  .: 

Of  fiercely-breathing  war.    The  truth  was  felt 
By  Palaf  ox,  and  many  a  brave  compeer, 
Like  Jiim  of  noble  birth  and  noble  mind; 
By  ladies,  meek-eyed  women  without  fear; 
And  wanderers  oi  the  street,  to  whom  is  dealt 
The  bread  which  without  industry  they  find. 


O'er  the  wide  Earth,  on  mountain  and  on  plain. 

Dwells  in  th'  affections  and  the  soul  of  man 

A  Godhead,  like  the  universal  Pan"  ; 

But  more  exalted,  with  a  brighter  train : 

And  shall  his  bounty  be  dispensed  in  vain, 

Shower'd  equally  on  city  and  on  field. 

And  neither  hope  nor  steadfast  promise  yield 

In  these  usurping  times  of  fear  and  pain  ? 

Such  doom  awai^  us.    Na^,  forbid  it  Heaven  I 

We  know  the  arduous  strife,  th'  eternal  laws 

To  which  the  triumph  of  all  ^ood  is  given,  — 

High  sacrifice,  and  labour  witiiout  pause. 

Even  to  the  death: — else  wherefore  should  the  eye 

Of  man  converse  with  immortality  ? 

ON  THE  FINAL  SUBIOSSIOK  OF  THE  TTSOLESE. 

It  was  a  moral  end  for  which  they  fought; 
Else  how,  when  mighty  Thrones  were  put  to  shame^ 
Could  thej,  poor  Shepnerds,  have  preserved  an  aim^ 
•  A  resolution,  or  enlivening  thought  ? 
Nor  hath  that  moral  good  been  vainly  sought; 
For  in  their  magnanimity  and  fame 
Powers  have  they  left,  an  impulse,  and  a  claim 
Which  neither  can  be  overtum'd  nor  bought. 
Sleep^  Warriors,  sleep!  among  your  hills  repose  I 
We  imow  that  ye,  beneath  the  stem  control 
Of  awful  prudence,  keep  th'  unvanquish'd  soul: 

/ 
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And  when,  impatient  of  her  gailt  and  woesy 
Europe  breaks  forth;  then,  Shepherds!  shall  ye 
For  perfect  triumph  o'er  your  Enemies. 


Hail,  Zaragoza!    If  with  unwet  eye 
We  can  approach,  thy  sorrow  to  behold. 
Yet  is  the  heart  not  pitiless  nor  cold  ; 
Such  spectacle  demands  not  tear  or  sigh. 
Tliese  desolate  remains  are  trophies  high 
Of  more  than  martial  courage  in  the  breast 
Of  peaceful  civic  virtue :  they  attest 
TJiy  matchless  worth  to  all  posterity. 
BlcJod  llow'd  before  thy  sight  without  remorse; 
Disease  consumed  thy  vitals;  War  upheaved 
The  ground  beneath  thee  with  volcanic  force: 
Dread  trials!  yet  encounter d  and  sustained 
Till  not  a  wreck  of  help  or  hope  remained. 
And  law  was  from  necessity  received.*        — 


Say,  what  is  Honour?  —  'Tis  the  finest  sense 
Of  justice  which  the  human  mind  can  frame. 
Intent  each  lurking  frailty  to  disclaim,  // 
And  guard  the  way  of  life  from  all  offence 
SuiTcr'd  or  done.    When  lawless  violence 
Invades  a  Realm,  so  press'd  that  in  the  scale 
Of  perilous  war  her  weightiest  armies  fail. 
Honour  is  hopeful  elevation,  —  whence 
Glory,  and  triumph.    Yet  with  politic  skill 
Endanger d  States  may  yield  to  terms  unjust; 
Stoop  their  proud  heads,  but  not  unto  the  €lust> 
A  Foe's  most  favourite  puqjose  to  fulfil: 
nappy  occasions  oft  by  self-mistrust 
Are  forfeited ;  but  infamy  doth  kill. 


The  martial  courage  of  a  day  is  vain,        -'   >'"   ' "     '  ^ 
An  empty  noise  of  death  the  battle's  roar, 

4  The  siofTc  of  Sarngossa  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  paMages  in  the  dind 
nil  wui-rt  of  those  tinicH.  Here,  a^raiii,  men,  women,  ami  children  worked  tofetbff 
(lay  and  night  in  defence  of  their  allarB  and  their  homes.  Weds  alter  week,  month 
uilcr  month,  they  hold  out  against  the  French :  there  was  a  large  army  of  beai^ren: 
many  asrtaultg  were  made,  f^till  the  plac«  was  not  carried :  to  rae  common  hoiron  or 
war  was  added  a  pla^^uo  tliat  swept  off  many  thousands.  After  the  walla  were  bat* 
tered  down,  the  S[)aniard.'j  etiU  fouglit  their  uround  inch  by  in<^:  and  at  one  stafB 
of  the  conU'st  the  dead  and  dying  lay  h&ineu  on  each  other  to  the  depth  of  sevend 
feet;  but,  mounting  the  ghastly  pile,  the  tocinen  still  kept  np  the  tight  for  boars  |9- 
Rether;  and  repeaUMlly,  while  they  were  (hf*t  locked  in  the  smiggle,  the  whole, ileMU 
ayingt  and  ct^nibatanU),  were  blown  into  the  air  together  by  the  explosion  of  mines 
beneath.  And,  after  all,  it  was  the  pcstilcucei  not  Uie  arms  of  the  Frcnchp  that  ii^ 
ilQoed  a  capitulation  and  surrender. 
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If  Tital  hope  be  wanting  to  restore. 
Or  fortituae  be  wantingto  sustain. 
Armies  or  kingdoms.    We  have  heard  a  strain 
Of  triumph,  how  the  labpuring  Danube  bore 
A  weight  of  hostile  corses :  drench'd  with  gore 
Were  the  wide  fields,  the  hamlets  heap'd  with  slain. 
Yet  see,  (the  mighty  tumult  overpast,) 
Austria  a  Daughter  of  her  Throne  hath  sold  1 
And  her  Tyrolean  Champion  we  behold 
Murder'd,  like  one  ashore  by  shipwreck  cast, 
Murder'd  without  relief.*    0,  blind  as  bold. 
To  think  that  such  assurance  can  stand  fast! 


Brave  Schill !  by  death  delivered,  take  thy  flight 

From  Prussia's  timid  region.*    Go,  and  rest 

With  heroes,  'mid  the  islands  of  the  Blest, 

Or  in  the  fields  of  empyrean  light. 

A  meteor  wert  thou  crossing  a  dark  night  : 

Yet  shall  thy  name,  conspicuous  and  sublime^ 

Stand  in  the  spacious  firmament  of  time, 

Fix'd  as  a  star:  such  glory  is  thy  right. 

Alas !  it  may  not  be ;  for  earthly  fame 

Is  Fortune's  frail  dependant:  yet  there  lives  ' 

A  Judge,  who,  as  man  claims  by  merit,  gives ; 

To  whose  all-pondering  mind^  noble  aim, 

Faithfully  kept,  is  as  a  noble  deed ; 

In  whose  pure  sight  all  virtue  doth  succeed. 


Look  now  on  that  Adventurer  who  hath  paid 
His  vows  to  Fortune ;  who,  in  cruel  slight 
Of  virtuous  hope,  of  liberty,  and  right, 
Hath  followed  wheresoe'er  a  way  was  made 
By  the  blind  Goddess,  —  ruthless,  undismay'd  ; 
And  so  hath  gain'd  at  length  a  prosperous  height, 
Sound  which  the  elements  of  worldly  might 
Beneath  his  haughty  feet,  like  clouds,  are  laid. 
0,  joyless  power  that  stands  by  lawless  force ! 

iM  gentle  and  heroic  Hoffer  was  at  lant  betrayed,  captnred,  anci  brought  to  a 
■nrhul ;  anrl  Napoleon,  on  learning  thnt  the  court  would  not  conyict  him,  Bent  a 
^ftary  onter  fbr  nim  to  be  put  to  death  within  twenty-four  hours.  A  most 
■Ml  execrable  murdor  I 

leMll  wss  a  Pmasian  colonel,  and  something  of  a  poet  withal,  whose  natriotic 
1  taoKh  to Tekindle  the  old  national  spirit  in  his  countrymen.  While  Napo- 
Ixddfavg  Pmtaia  under  his  teet  year  after  year,  and  was  fleecing,  skinning, 
'nig  lier  to  the  Tery  bone,  he  gathered  a  band  of  patriots  about  him,  and  In 
nnAy  lieiided  an  inaurrection  against  tlie  oppressors.  A  French  army 
•gfcmel  tafm»  he  took  reftige  in  Htnislund.  There  he  was  besieged,  and 
wtt  irae  yet  doebCftil,  when  ho  was  killed,  and  his  heroic  band,  left  without  a 
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Curses  arc  his  dire  portion,  scorn,  and  hate, 
Internal  darkness  and  unqaiet  breath ; 
And,  if  old  judgments  keep  their  sacred  coarse^ 
Ilim  from  that  height  shall  Heaven  prodpitate 
By  violent  and  ignominious  death. 

1810. 

Ah  !  where  is  Palafox  ?    Nor  ton^o  nor  pen 
Reports  of  him,  his  dwelling  or  his  grave! 
Does  yot  th'  unheard-of  vessel  ride  the  wave  ? 
Or  is  she  swallow'd  up,  remote  from  ken 
Of  pitying  human-nature  ?    Once  again 
Methinks  that  we  shall  hail  thee,  Champion  brare^ 
Kedeom'd  to  baffle  that  imperial  Slave, 
And  tlirough  all  Europe  clieer  desponding  men 
With  new-born  hope.     Unbounded  is  the  might 
Of  martyrdom,  and  fortitude,  and  right. 
Hark,  how  thy  Country  triumphs!  —  Smilingly 
Th'  Eternal  looks  upon  her  fiword  that  gleams, 
Like  His  own  lightning,  over  mountains  high. 
On  rampart,  and  the  banks  of  all  her  streams.* 

INDIGNATION  OF  A  HIGH-MINDED  SPANIARD.     1810. 

We  can  endure  that  He  should  waste  our  lands, 

IJespoil  our  temples,  and  by  sword  and  flame 

Iioturn  us  to  tlie  dust  from  which  wo  came; 

Such  food  a  Tyrant's  appetite  demands: 

And  we  can  brook  the  tliought  that  by  his  hands 

Spain  may  be  overpowor'd,  and  he  possess, 

For  his  delight,  a  solemn  wilderness 

Wliore  all  the  brave  lie  dead.     But,  when  of  bands 

Which  lie  will  break  for  us  he  dares  to  speak, 

Of  benolits,  and  of  a  future  day 

When  our  enlightened  minds  shall  bless  his  sway;* 

IVioi,  the  strainM  heart  of  fortitude  proves  weak  ; 

Our  groans,  our  blushes,  our  pjde  cheeks  declare 

That  lie  has  power  to  inflict  what  we  lack  strength  to  bear. 

7  Don  JoBopli  Pnlafox  was  a  SpnniBh  Doblcman,  and  one  of  the  Ibw  men  In  hii 
class  who  were  thon  a  cixMlit  to  it.  llo  held  the  chief commaDd  in  SarajicoMa «lunng 
the  aiviiv  of  tluit  pincc ;  iit  the  time  of  the  surreiider  he  was  eick  almost  unto  (K-ath; 
and  as  soon  ut«  he  was  able  to  tnivel  ho  was  conducted  a  close  prisoner  into  France, 
and  tlici-c  lorit  fiiisht  of.  Jonen,  in  hi8  Sinics  of  the  Prnintula,  savs  that,  "while  heroic 
selfHlcvotion,  unshaken  lovalty.and  ex:iltctT  patriotism  are  held  in  estimation  amonc 
mankind,  the  name  of  Paliifox,  blended  with  that  of  Saragoesa,  will  bo  ImmortaL** 

8  AVhile  Napoleon  was  holding  Spain  by  tho  throat,  and  harrowing  her  iH!\>ple 
with  all  the  calamities  of  a  war  ireacherou&lv  begun  and  madlv  prosecuted,  ne  still 
trio<l  to  (Minciiiate  them  with  pi-omises  of  fh>edom  and  onlighteumeut*  and  a  good 
tune  generally. 
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* 
■1 


AvAUXT  all  specious  pliancy  of  mind 

In  men  of  low  degree,  all  smooth  pretence! 

I  better  like  a  blunt  indiflerenoe. 

And  self-respecting  slowness,  disinclined 

To  win  me  at  first  sight :  and  be  there  join'd 

Patience  and  temperance  with  this  high  reserve. 

Honour  that  knows  the  path  and  will  not  swerre; 

Affections,  which,  if  put  to  proof,  are  kind  ; 

And  piety  towards  God.     Such  men  of  old 

Were  England's  native  growth ;  and,  throughout  Spain, 

S Thanks  to  high  Ood!)  forests  of  such  remain: 
?hen  for  that  Country  let  our  hopes  be  bold; 
For  match'd  with  these  shall  policy  prove  vain, 
Her  arts,  her  strength,  her  iron,  and  her  gold* 

v-^;ii.S  1810. 

'  O'ebweening  statesmen  have  full  long  relied 
On  fleets  and  armies,  and  external  wealth : 
But  from  wt^Ain  proceeds  a  Nation's  health ; 
Which  shall  not  fail,  though  poor  men  cleave  with  pride 
To  the  paternal  floor ;  or  turn  aside. 
In  the  throng'd  city,  from  the  walks  of  gain, 
As  bein^  all  unworthy  to  detain 
A  Soul  by  contemplation  sanctified. 
There  are  who  cannot  languish  in  this  strife, — 
Spaniards  of  every  rank,  by  whom  the  good 
Of  such  high  course  was  felt  and  understood ; 
Who  to  tlieir  Country's  cause  have  bound  a  life 
Erewhile,  by  solemn  consecration,  given 
To  labour  and  to  prayer,  to  Nature  and  to  Heaven. 

1811, 

The  power  of  Armies  is  a  visible  thing, 
Formal,  and  circumscribed  in  time  and  space; 
But  who  the  limits  of  that  power  shall  trace 
Which  a  brave  People  into  light  can  bring 
Or  hide,  at  will,  —  for  freedom  combating 
By  just  revenge  inflamed  ?    No  foot  may  chase, 
No  eye  can  follow,  to  a  fatal  place 
That  power,  that  spirit,  whether  on  the  wing 
Like  the  strong  wind,  or  sleeping  like  the  wmd 
Within  its  awful  caves. —  From  year  to  year 
Springs  this  indigenous  produce  far  and  near; 
ifo  craft  this  subtle  element  can  bind, 
Bising  like  water  from  the  soil,  to  find 
In  every  nook  a  lip  that  it  may  cheer. 
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1811. 

Hebe  pause:  tho  poet  claims  at  least  this  praise^ 

That  virtuous  Liberty  hath  been  the  scope 

Of  his  pure  song,  which  did  not  shrink  nt)m  hope 

In  the  worst  moment  of  these  evil  days; 

From  hope,  tbe  paramount  duty  that  Heaven  laya^ 

For  its  own  honour,  on  man's  suffering  heart. 

Never  may  from  our  souls  one  truth  depart, — 

That  an  accursed  thing  it  is  to  gaze 

On  prosperous  tyrants  with  a  dazzled  eye ; 

Nor  —  touch 'd  with  due  abhorrence  of  their  guilt 

For  whose  dire  ends  tears  flow,  and  blood  is  spilt^ 

And  justice  labours  in  extremity — 

Forget  thy  weakness,  upon  which  is  built, 

0  wretched  man,  the  throne  of  tyranny  1 

THE  FEENCH   ARMY  IN  RUSSIA.     1812-13. 

Humanity,  delighting  to  behold 
A  fond  reflection  of  her  own  decay, 
Hath  painted  Winter  like  a  traveller  old, 
Propp'd  on  a  staff,  and,  through  the  sullen  day, 
In  hooded  mantle,  limping  o'er  the  plain. 
As  though  his  weakness  were  disturb'd  by  pain: 
Or,  if  a  juster  fancy  should  allow 
An  undisputed  symbol  of  command. 
The  chosen  sceptre  is  a  withered  bough. 
Infirmly  gnisp'd  within  a  palsied  hand. 
Those  eml>lenis  suit  the  helpless  and  forlorn; 
But  mighty  Winter  the  device  shall  scorn. 

For  lie  it  was  —  dread  Winter!  —  who  beset. 

Flinging  round  van  and  rear  his  ghastly  net. 

That  liost,  when  from  the  regions  of  the  Pole 

Tliey  shrunk,  insane  ambition's  barren  goal, — 

That  host,  as  Inige  and  strong  as  e'er  defied 

Their  God,  and  placed  their  trust  in  human  pridel 

As  fathers  persecute  rebellious  sons, 

lie  smote  the  blossoms  of  their  warrior  youth; 

Ho  call'd  on  Frost's  inexorable  tooth 

Life  to  consume  in  Manhood's  firmest  hold; 

Nor  spared  tho  reverend  blood  that  feebly  runs; 

For  why,  —  unless  for  liberty  enroU'd 

And  sacred  home,  —  ah !  why  should  hoary  Age  be  bold 

Fleet  the  Tartars  reinless  steed, 
But  fleeter  far  the  pinions  of  the  Wind,    \ 
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Wiiich  fioni  Siberian  caves  the  ^loiian-h  fiveil, 
And  sent  him  forth,  with  squadrons  of  his  kind, 
And  bade  the  Snow  their  ample  backs  bestride. 

And  to  the  battle  ride. 
No  pitying  yoice  commands  a  bait, 
No  coara^e  can  repel  the  dire  assault : 
Distractea,  spiritless,  benumb'd,  and  blind, 
Whole  legions  sink,  and  in  one  instant  find 
Burial  and  death :  look  for  them,  —  and  descry. 
When  mom  returns,  beneath  the  clear  blue  sky, 
A  soundless  waste,  a  trackless  vacancy ! 


/ 


Ye  Storms,  resound  the  praises  of  your  King!     ' 

And  ye  mild  Seasons,  —  ma  sunny  clime,  ^'^    / 

Midway  on  some  high  hill,  while  father  Time 

Looks  on  delighted,  —  meet  in  festal  ring, 

And  loud  and  long  of  Winter's  triumph  sing! 

Singye,  with  blossoms  crown 'd,  and  fruits,  and  flowers, 

•Of  Winter s  breath  surcharged  with  sleety  showers, 

Jnd  the  dire  flapping  of  his  hoary  wing! 

Knit  the  blithe  dance  upon  the  soft  green  grass ; 

With  feet,  han3e,  eyes,  looks,  lips,  report  your  gain; 

Whisper  it  to  the  billows  of  the  main, 

And  to  th'  aerial  zephyrs  as  they  pass. 

That  old  decrepit  Winter  —  ifijhath  slain 

That  Host  which  rendered  all  your  bounties  vain  I 


By  Moscow  self-devoted  to  a  blaze 

Of  dreadful  sacrifice;  by  Sussian  blood 

Lavished  in  figlit  with  desperate  hardihood; 

Th'  unfeeling  Elements  no  claim  shall  raise 

To  rob  our  Human-nature  of  just  praise 

For  what  she  did  and  suffer'd.    Pledges  sure       -     , 

Of  a  deliverance  absolute  and  pure 

She  gave,  if  Faith  might  tread  the  beaten  ways 

Of  Providence.    But  now  did  the  Most  High 

£xalt  His  still  small  voice;  —  to  quell  that  Host, 

Gathered  His  power,  a  manifest  ally ; 

He,  whose  heap'd  waves  confounded  the  proud  boast 

Of  Pharaoh,  said  to  Famine,  Snow,  and  Frost, 

**  Finish  the  strife  by  deadliest  victory ! " 

900A6IOKSD  BY  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATEBLOO.     FEBBUABT,  1816 

The  Bard  whose  soul  is  meek  as  dawning  day, 
Tet  train'd  to  judgments  righteously  severe. 
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Fervid,  yet  conyersant  with  holy  fear, 

As  recogaising  one  Almighty  sway; — 

He  whose  experienced  eye  can  pierce  th'  array 

Of  past  events ;  to  whom,  in  vision  clear, 

Th  aspiring  heads  of  future  tilings  appear, 

Like  mountain-tops  whose  mists  have  roU'd  away;— 

Assoird  from  all  encumhrance  of  our  time, 

Ho  only,  if  such  breathe,  in  strains  devout 

Shall  comprehend  this  victory  sublime ; 

Shall  worthily  rehearse  the  hideous  rout, 

The  triumph  hail,  which  from  their  peaceful  dime 

Angels  might  welcome  with  a  choral  shout  I 


MEMORIALS  OF  A  TOUB  ON  THE  CONTINBin 

FISn-WOMEN.  —  ON  LANDING  AT  CALAIS.      1820. 

'Tis  said,  fantastic  ocean  doth  enfold 

The  likeness,  of  whatever  on  land  is  seen ; 

But,  if  tho'^N'ercid  Sistera  and  their  Queen, 

Above  whose  heads  the  tide  so  long  hath  rolled. 

The  Dames  resemble  whom  we  here  behold. 

How  fearful  were  it  down  through  opening  waves 

To  sink  and  meet  them  in  their  fretted  caves. 

Wither  d,  grotesque,  immeasurably  old. 

And  shrill  and  fierce  in  accent!  —  Fear  it  not: 

For  they  Earth's  fairest  daughters  do  excel; 

Pure  niulecaying  beauty  is  their  lot; 

Their  voices  into  liquid  music  swell. 

Thrilling  each  pearly  cleft  and  sparry  grot. 

The  undisturb'd  abodes  where  Sea-nymphs  dwelll 

TuE  Spirit  of  Antiquity  —  enshrined 

hi  sumptuous  biiildmgs,  vocal  in  sweet  song^ 

In  picture  speaking  with  heroic  tongue. 

And  with  devout  solemnities  entwined  — 

Mounts  to  the  seat  of  grace  within  the  mind: 

Uence  Forms  that  glide  with  swan-like  ease  alon^ 

Hence  motions,  even  amid  the  vulgar  throng. 

To  a  harmonious  decency  confined: 

As  if  the  streets  were  consecrated  ground. 

The  city  one  vast  temple,  dedicate 

To  mutual  respect  in  thought  and  deed; 

To  leisure,  to  forbearances  sedate ; 

To  social  cares  from  jarring  passions  freed; 

A  deeper  |)eace  than  that  in  deserts  found  I 
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wn  is  manj  ft  street 
isy  life  hath  fled; 
out  harry,  noiseless  feet 
grown  paTement  tread. 

we,  halting  in  the  ishade 
1  a  ConTent-tower, 
tanefUl  prelude  made 

of  thrilling  power. 

9,  simple  truth  to  tell, 
*  some  gay  throng; 
B  the  same  grim  turret  fell 
w  and  the  song, 
were  both  Toico  and  chords, 
secm'd  doubly  dear, 
weet, — for  English  words 
{ upon  the  eaiw 

ezy  hourof  CYe;( 
kcle  and  spire 
d  almost  seemM  to  heave, 
ith\nnocuou8  fire ;  A .  r 
we  stood,  the  setting  Sun, 
tie  of  his  state; 
g^lory  reached  the  Nun, 
oQgh  an  iron  grate. 

is  the  heart  unwise, 
dly  bom, 

sBing  stranger  sighs 
who  do  not  mourn, 
loom,  self-solaced  doTe, 
irhoe'er  thou  be! 
beauty,  what  is  love, 
ing  life  to  thee? 

f  press'd  upon  my  soul, 

sanctifleil 

trickling  tear  that  stole 

*teaiden  at  my  side : 

B  could  Bhe  pay  than  this, 

Jy  o'er  the  sea, 

the  beauty  and  the  bliss 

h  liberty? 


^ 


FOB  THB  BOATMESr,  AS  THET  AFPBOAGB 

TUB  BAFID8  UlTDEB  THE  01.8TUB 

OF  HBIDBLBEBQ^ 

Jesu  I  bless  our  slender  Boat, 
By  the  current  swept  along; 

Loud  its  threatenings,— let  them  not 
Drown  the  music  of  a  song 

Breathed  Thy  mercy  to  implore. 

Where  these  troubled  waters  roar  I 

Saviour,  for  our  warning,  seen 
Bleeding  on  that  precious  Rood; 

If,  while  through  the  meadows  green 
Gently  wound  the  pcacef\il  flood. 

We  forgot  Thee,  do  not  Thou 

Disregard  thy  Suppliants  now  I 

Hither,  Uke  yon  ancient  Tower 
Watching  o'er  the  River's  bed, 
Fling  the  shadow  of  Thy  power, 
Else  we  sleep  among  the  dead ; 
■  >Thoa  who  trodd'st  the  billowy  sea. 
Shield  us  in  our  jeopardy ! 

Guide  our  Bark  among  the  waves; 

Thro*  the  rocks  our  passage  smooth. 
Where  the  whirlpool  frets  and  raves 

Let  Thy  love  its  anger  soothe : 
All  our  hope  is  placed  in  Thee ; 
Miter  ere  Dominel 


MEMORIAL, 


irred  at  Brugto  in  1828.  Mr. 
r  daughter,  and  I  made  a 
ui  Flanders,  up<tn  the  Bliine, 
I  to  Holland.  Dora  and  I, 
a  walk  along  a  retired  part 
beard  the  voice  as  here  dc- 
irere  afterwards  infbrmed  it 
at  in  which  were  many  En- 
ere  both  much  toucheil,  I 
SBCfied,  and  Dora  moved  as 
,'— Author's  Notes, 


KEAB  TUB  OUTLET  OF  TUE  LA&E  OF 
TUUH. 

Aloys  Reding  was  Captain-Gcnoral  of  the 
Swiss  forces,  which,  with  a  courage  and 
perseverance  worthy  of  the  ciiuso,  op- 
posed the  flagitious  and  too  suoccs.sful 
attempt  of  Buonaparte  to  subjugate 
their  country. 

Abound  a  wild  and  woody  hill 
A  gravcll'd  pathway  treading, 
We  reach'd  a  votive  Stone  that  bears 
The  name  of  Aloys  Reding. 

Well  judged  the  friend  who  placed  it  tliere 
For  silence  and  protection ; 
And  haply  with  a  finer  care 
Of  dutifhl  affliction. 

The  Sun  regards  it  Arom  the  West; 
And,  while  in  summer  glory 
He  sots,  his  sinking  yields  a  type 
Of  that  pathetic  story: 
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And  oft  ho  tempts  iho  patriot  SmtIm 
Amid  the  grovu  to  linger; 
Till  all  is  dim.  save  this  bright  Stone 
Touch'd  by  his  golden  finger. 


OOXrOSED  IS  ONE  OF  THB  CATHOUO 
CANTONS. 

DOOM*!)  as  we  are  our  native  dust 
To  wet  with  many  u  bitter  shower, 
It  ill  bclits  US  to  disdain 
The  allur,  tu  deride  the  ftine, 
When;  simple  SulTcrers  bend,  in  trost 
To  win  a  happier  hour. 

1  love,  where  spreads  the  village  lawn, 
Ui>un  8umo  knee-worn  cell  to  gaze: 
lluil  to  the  firm  unmoving  cross, 
Alofl,  where  pines  their  branciiea  toss! 
And  to  llLc  chapel  fhr  witlidrawn, 
Tliat  lurks  by  lonely  waysl 

Where'er  wo  roam, —along  the  brink 
Of  Rhine,  or  by  the  sweeping  To, 
Thro'  Alpine  vale,  or  champain  wide* — 
Whatc-er  we  look  on,  at  onr  side 
Be  Charity  1  to  bid  us  think. 
And  loel,  if  we  would  know. 


AFTER-THOUGIIT. 

Oh  Life!  without  thy  <;lieqjicr*d  scene 
Of  ri/rlit  iincl  wronjr,  of  weal  and  woe* 
ftua'C.-s  and  failure,  could  a  ground 
For  magnanimity  be  found; 
For  faith,  'mid  ruiuM  ho])e.s,  serene? 
Or  whence  could  virtue  flow  ? 

Pain  cnU'-rM  llirough  a  gliaslly  bivach; 
Nor  while  hin  latjts  inu.st  efl'orl  c^>ase; 
Ilcavcn  upou  Eiirlirs  an  empty  boast; 
Jlut,  for  Ih'j  iK)wers  of  K<len  lost. 
Merry  haH  plnt^i'.d  wilhin  our  roach 
A  portii»n  of  God's  peace. 


OUU  LADV  OP  TOE  8NOW. 

MKEii.  Virgin  Mother,  more  bcnljrn 
Than  fairest  Star,  upon  the  height 
Of  thy  own  mounUiin,^  set  to  keep 
Lone  vigils  through  the  hours  of  sloop, 
What  eye  can  look  upon  thy  shrine 
Untnmbled  at  tlie  tight? 


S   Blount  Righi,   that  is,  the    Queen 
Hoantuiu. 


These  crowded  oflbringa  as  Qiqr  l>HC 
In  sign  of  misery  relieved 
Even  these,  without  intent  ofthflinh 
Beport  of  comfbrtlcss  despairs. 
Of  many  a  deep  and  cureless  panga 
And  conlldence  deceived. 

To  Thee,  in  this  a&rial  cleft. 
As  to  a  common  oeutre,  tend 
All  sufferers  that  no  more  rely 
On  mortal  snccour,— all  who  sigh 
And  pine,  of  hnman  hope  1>ereft, 
Nor  wish  for  earthly  friend. 

And  hence,  O  Virgin  Motlicr  mikSl 
Though  plenteous  flowers  around  ttM 
Xot  only  flrum  the  dreary  strife       pilov 
Of  Winter,  but  the  storms  of  lids. 
Thee  have  thy  Votaries  aptly  styled, 

OUS  LADr  OF  THE  SNOW. 

Evon  for  the  Man  who  stops  not  hcr^ 
But  down  th*  irriguous  valley  hies. 
Thy  very  name,  O  Lady  I  flings, 
O'er  blooming  flelds  and  gushing  spriosSi 
A  tender  sense  of  shadowy  fear, 
And  chaatening  sympathies! 

Nor  Culls  that  intermingling  shade 
To  summer  glaflt>oiueness  unkind: 
It  chastens  only  to  requite 
Witli  gleams  of  IVcshcr,  purer  light; 
While,  o'er  tlie  fluwer-vuamell'd  gladly 
More  sweetly  breathes  the  wind. 

But  on  I  —a  tempting  downward  way, 
A  verdant  path  liefore  us  lies ; 
Clear  shines  the  glorious  Sun  above; 
Then  give  IVec  iH>ursc  to  Joy  and  ioTS, 
Deeming  the  evil  of  the  day 
Sufllcicnt  for  tlie  wise. 


THE  CnURCH  OF  SAN  SALVADOR,  OM 
FROM  THE  LAKE  OF  LUOAXO. 

This  Church  was  almost  dcstm}'cd  b; 
lightning  a  fow  years  ngo,  but  the  alta 
and  tlic  image  of  tlic  I'atron  Saint  vrer 
nntoucheil.  Tlie  Blount,  upon  the  sun 
mit  of  which  the  Church  is  uuUt,  stand 
amid  the  intricacies  of  the  Lake  c 
Lugano;  and  is,  ilixun  a  handmlpinni 
of  view,  its  princi]Mil  ornament,  risin 
to  the  height  of  20U0  foot,  and,  on  o« 
side,  nearly  perpendicular.  The  ason 
is  toilsome;  uut  the  traveller  wlio  ne 
forms  it  will  be  amply  rewarded.  Sptei 
did  tbrtilil}',  rich  woods  and  daziUn 
waters,  seclusion  and  confinement  i 
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•tnwted  with  Ma-like  extent  of 
ding  into  the  sky ;  and  this  again, 
»o«ite  quarter,  with  an  homon 
oiliest  and  boldest  Alps —unite 
losing  a  prospect  more  dlTersi- 
mairnilloence,  beautj,  and  sab- 
Lhan  perhaps  any  other  point  in 
,  of  so  inconsiderable  an  ole?a- 


xed  Pilot  whose  torrets  rise 
I  steep  moontain's  loftiest  stage, 
by  lone  San  Salvador; 
bon  most)  as  heretofore, 
irons  bolts  a  sacrifice, 
to  homan  ragel 

1^  top,  on  Sinai,  deign'd 
le  nniTcrsal  Lord : 
I  the  fountains  trom  their  cells 
'criasting  Bounty  dwells  ? — 
Ue  the  Creature  is  sustain'd, 
nay  be  adored. 

ntains,  rirers,  seasons,  times,  — 
mind  the  soul  of  Heaven; 
;  devotion  needs  them  all; 
li— so  oil  of  sense  the  thrall, 
it  by  aid  of  Nature,  climbs  ~~ 
t  to  be  forgiven. 

a  patriotic  Love, 

le  Pomps  df  this  frail  **  spot 

en  call  Earth,"  have  yeam*d  to 

t  with  the  simply  meek,     [seek, 

in  the  sainted  grove, 

le  hallow'd  grot. 

IB  time  of  adverse  shocks, 
ig  hopes  and  backward  wills, 
ty  Tell  repair  of  old,  •» 
ut  in  Nature's  mould, 
'  of  the  stcadfhst  rooks 
10  ancient  hills  I 

r  battle-martsTrs  chief! 
aean  his  daunted  peers, 
rj  shaped  an  open  space, 
!iii|f  with  a  wide  embrace, 
iBgle  breast,  a  sheaf 
kaatrian  spears.* 


Qd  Wtaikelried,  at  the  battle  of 
bvoke  an  Austrian  phalanx  in 
mt»  The  evoit  is  one  of  the  most 
I  tte  aimais  of  Swiss  heroism ; 
na  and  prints  of  it  are  frequent 


THE  ECLIF8B  OF  THB  SUV,  IflM. 

High  on  her  speculative  tower 
Stood  Science,  waiting  for  the  hour 
When  Sol  was  destined  to  endure 
That  darkening  of  his  radiant  fkce 
Which  Superstition  strove  to  chasc^ 
Erewhile,  with  rites  impure. 

Afloat  beneath  Italian  skies, 
Through  regions  iUir  as  Paradise 
We  gaily  poss'd,  till  Nature  wroughl 
A  silent  and  unlook'd-for  change. 
That  check'd  the  desultory  range 
Of  Joy  and  sprightly  thought. 

Where'er  was  dipp*d  the  toiling  oar. 
The  waves  danced  round  as  as  before. 
As  lightly,  thongh  of  altcr'd  hue, 
'Mid  recent  coolness,  such  as  fiills 
At  noontide  from  umbrageous  walls 
That  screen  the  morning  dew. 

No  vapour  stretch'd  its  wings ;  no  cloud 
Cast  far  or  near  a  murky  shroud; 
The  sky  nn  azure  field  display'd; 
Twos    sunlight    sheath'd    and    gently 

chorm'd, 
Of  aU  its  sparkling  rays  disarmed. 
And  as  in  slumber  laid ;  — 

Or  something  night  and  day  between. 
Like  moonshine, — but  the  hue  was  green; 
Still  moonshine,  without  shadow,  spread 
On  Jutting  rock,  and  curvM  shore, 
Where  gazed  the  peasant  fVom  his  door, 
And  on  the  mountain's  head. 

It  tinged  the  Julian  steeps, —it  lay, 
Lugano t  on  thy  ample  bay; 
The  solemnizing  veil  was  drawn 
O'er  villas,  terraces,  and  towers; 
To  Albogasio's  olive  bowers, 
Porlczza's  verdant  lawn. 

But  Fancy  with  the  speed  of  fire 
Hath  past  to  Milan's  loftiest  spire. 
And  there  alights  'mid  that  atrial  host 
Of  Figures  human  and  divine,^ 


4  The  Statues  ranged  round  the  spire 
and  along  the  roof  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Milan,  have  been  found  fault  with  by  per- 
sons whoRc  cxcluf^ivc  taste  is  unfortnnote 
for  themselves.  It  is  true  that  the  same 
expense  and  lnb<»ur,  Judiciously  dlrccU»d 
to  pun>oste8  nunc  strietly  arcliitertunil. 
might  have  much  heightened  the  general 
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\^liite  as  tbc  snows  of  ApemUne 
Indiinited  by  Aro8t. 

Awe  stricken  she  beholds  th*  array 
That  guards  (he  Temple  night  and  day ; 
Angels  fthe  sees,  that  might  f^om  Eieayen 

have  floH'n, 
And  VirM:i»>6aint8,  who  not  in  rain 
Have  striven  by  purity  to  gain 
The  beatific  crown ;  — 

Sees  lon^-drawn  files,  concentric  rings 
Euch  narrowing  aboye  each ; — the  wings, 
Th'uplirtcd  palms,  the  silent  marble  lips. 
The  sbirry  eouo^  of  sovereign  height;— 
All  HteopM  in  this  portentous  light  1 
All  suiTcring  dim  eclipse  1 

Thus,  alter  Man  had  fallen,  (if  aught 
These  perishable  spheres  iMtvo  wrought 
May  with  Uiut  iusuo  be  compared,) 
Throngs  of  celestial  visages, 
Darkening  like  water  in  the  breesOt 
A  holy  sadness  shared. 

JjoI  while  I  speak,  the  labouring  Sun 
His  glnd  delivenince  lias  begun: 
The  cypress  waves  her  sombre  plume 
More  (Cheerily ;  and  town  and  tower. 
The  vineyard  and  the  olive-bower. 
Their  lustre  re-assume  1 

O  Ye,  who  guard  and  grace  my  home 
While  in  fur-distant  lands  we  roam. 
What  countenance  hath  this  Day  put  on 

for  you? 
While  wo  look'd  round  with  fiivour'd  eyes, 
Did  sullen  mists  hide  lake  and  skies 
And  niounUiins  trom  your  view? 


elTect  of  the  building;  for,  seen  IVom  the 

f round,  the  bUitues  up]»ear  diminutive, 
tut  the  roiip-*.Vi"  /',  iVom  the  bcht  point  of 
viow,  which  it*  hall-wav  up  the  spire, 
must  Htrike  an  unprcjuificetl  person  with 
uthninitiou.  It  was  with  great  pleasure 
that  1  n.MW,  during  the  two  aiS(*ents  which 
we  made,  several  children,  of  different 
ages,  tri])i>ing  up  and  down  the  F>lender 
s])in>,  an(l  pausing  to  look  around  tltem, 
with  f<>elingH  much  more  animated  than 
could  have  iH.tMi  dcrivv<l  trom  these  or 
the  flncf^t  works  of  ait,  if  placed  within 
easy  rcacli.— KcmemlKjr  also  that  you 
uave  tlH>  Alps  on  one  side,  and  on  tiie 
other  the  Apennines,  wiUi  the  plain  of 
L  ombji rdy  I  >et\v  ecu ! 

5    Above  the  liighost  circle  of  figures  is 
a  tone  of  metallic  stars. 


Or  was  it  given  yon  to  btiiold 
Like  vision,  pensive  ttiongh  notool^ 
From  the  amooth  bieaat  of  fiy  Wtaa 
Saw  ye  the  soft  yet  awlUl  wll  [downi 
Spread  over  Grasmcre*B  lovely  datah 
Helvelljii'8  brow  severe  ? 

I  ask  In  vain,  ~  and  know  tkt  IflM 
K  sickncaa,  sorrow,  or  distrcis 
Have  spared  my  dwelling  to  tliis  hour; 
Sad  blindness  1  but  ordain'd  to  profvi 
Our  fiiitb  in  Heaven's  nn&iling  love 
And  all-controlling  power.* 


THE  THSEB  OOTTAGB  QIBIJ. 

How  blest  the  Maid  whosd  heart,  yet  tm 
From  Love*s  uneasy  sovereignty. 
Beats  with  a  Tkocj  running  high. 
Her  simple  cares  to  magnify; 
Whom  Labour,  never  urged  to  toil, 
Hath  cherish'd  on  a  healthftal  soil; 
Who  knows  not  pomp,  who  heeds  notyril 
Whose  heaviest  sin  it  is  to  look 
Askance  upon  her  pretty  Self 
Boflcctod  in  some  crystal  brcxA;      [!■ 
Whom  grief  hath  spared;  who  sheds  s 
But  in  sweet  pity;  and  can  hear 
Another's  praise  £som.  envy  clear. 

Such  (but,  O  lavish  Natural  why 
That  dark  unlkthonmble  eye. 
Where  luiks  a  Spirit  that  replies 
To  stillest  mood  of  softest  skies. 
Yet  hints  at  peace  to  be  o'erthrown. 
Another's  first,  and  then  her  own?>— 
Such,  baply,  yon  Itauah  Maid. 
Our  Lady's  laggard  Votaross, 
Halting  beneath  the  chestnut  shads 
To  accomplish  there  her  loveliness: 
Nice  aid  maternal  fingers  lend ; 
A  Sistor  serves  with  slacker  hand; 
Then,  glittering  like  a  star,  she  Joiu  tl 
ftstalhaad. 

How  blest  (If  truth  roaj  entertain 
0>y  fiuicy  with  a  bolder  strain) 


6  This  poem  is,  I  believe,  a  ihvoni^ 
with  all  lovers  of  Wordsworth.  ProA 
sor  Wilson  says  of  it,  in  Tfts  Hurtaiu 
of  Chruftupker  Jiarth^  ••  we  do  not  besitl 
to  pronounce  The  EeUptcof  tiu.  8am  one 
the  finest  lyrical  efl^islons  of  eonlilB 
thoof  ht,  pasAlon,  sentiment,  and  imun 
within  the  whole  compass  ofpoetiT.* 
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rsTLiV  Qfai,  wIk)  daily  bim¥et» 
lit  flkiC  the  tossing  waves, 
•  Ike  bosom  of  the  deep 
Umb  the  rugged  steepl  — 
we  that  modulated  shout  1 
K)d-Dymph  of  Diana's  throng? 
he  greeting  to  a  rout 
Baechanals  belong? 
oatcryl  rock  and  glade 
ed, — but  the  Y0ce  obey'd 
th  of  an  HelTetian  Maid. 

itj  daszles  the  thick  wood; 
age  animates  tho  flood; 
I  th'  claotic  green^sward  meets 
gunreluctant  sweets; 
ntains  (as  ye  heard)  rejoice 
iluted  by  her  yoicct 
mgon  of  Alpine  grace, 
ni  art ;  for  through  thy  veins 
d  of  Heroes  runs  its  race! 
ty  wilt  thou  brook  the  chains 
the  virtuous,  Life  prepares ; 
ri  which  the  Matron  wears ; 
lot  Mother's  weight  of  anxious 
il 


IiOHULiTD  Girlt  a  very  shower 
y  was  thy  earthly  dower,** 
on  dl<lst  flit  before  mine  eyes, 
OB  under  sullen  skies, 
ype  and  I^ove  around  thee  p1ay*d, 
rons^  fSalls  of  Inversncydl  ^ 
y ,  who  nursed  the  blossom,  seen 
h  of  promise  in  the  ftuit? 
In  following  Joy,  as  keen 
can  be  in  grieTs  pursuit? 
oth  had  flown  did  hope  still  bless 
ga, — or  the  checrAilness 
snoe  survive  to  mitigate  distress  ? 

I  our  course  why  turn,  to  tread 
rith  shadows  overspread ; 
rhat  we  gladlicst  would  believe 
■•  whal  may  most  deceive? 
pfrit,  not  with  amaranth  crown'd 
h-beUs  Anom  thy  native  ground, 
■not  thin  thy  flowing  hair, 
€■•  ray  of  light  from  Thee 
J  Wmbcj  fthoB  dost  share 
of  immortality; 
m  ikall  bloom,  with  Thee  allied, 

tte  poem  2b  a  Hightand  Oirlf 


The  Votaress  by  Lugano's  side; 
And  that  intrepid  Nymph  on  Uri's  steep 
descried  I 


ELEGIAC  STANZAS. 

The  Youth  whoso  death  gave  occasion 
to  these  elegiac  verses  was  Fi-odovick  Wil- 
liam  Godoard,  iVom  Boston  in  North 
America.  He  was  in  his  twentieth  year, 
and  had  resided  for  some  time  with 
a  clergyman  in  the  neighl)ourhood  of 
Geneva  for  tho  completion  of  hia  ednca. 
tion.  Accompanied  by  a  follow-pupil,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  he  had  just  set  out  on 
a  Swiss  tour  when  it  was  his  misfortune 
to  fall  in  with  a  fViond  of  mine  who  was 
hastening  to  join  our  party.  The  travel, 
lers.  alter  spending  a  day  together  on  the 
road  /Vom  Berne  and  Soleure,  took  leave 
of  each  other  at  night,  the  young  men 
having  intended  to  nrocecd  dii-ectlv  to 
Zurich.  We  ascended  tho  Uighi  together; 
and  separated  at  an  hour  and  on  a  spot 
well  suited  to  the  parting  of  those  who 
were  to  meet  no  more.  We  had  hoped  to 
meet  in  a  few  weeks  at  Geneva;  but  on 
tho  third  succeeding  day  (the 21st  of  Ang- 
ust)  Mr.  Go<idard  perished,  being  ovcrjiot 
in  a  boat  while  crossing  the  lake  of  Zu- 
rich. 

LULL'D  by  the  sound  of  pastoral  bells, 
Hnde  Nature's  Pilgrims  did  we  go, 
From  the  dread  summit  of  the  Queen 
Of  mountains,*  through  a  deep  ravine, 
Where,  in  her  holy  chapel,  dwells 
"  Onr  Lady  of  the  Snow." 

The  sky  was  blue,  the  air  was  mild ; 
Free  were  the  streams  and  green  the  Ixnv- 
As  if,  to  rough  assaults  unknown,     [crs; 
The  genial  spot  had  ever  shown 
A  countenance  that  as  sweetly  smiled,  — 
The  face  oX  summer-hours. 

And  we  were  gny,  our  hearts  at  case ; 
With  pleasure  dancing  through  the  f^ume 
We  Journey 'd;  oil  we  knew  of  care, — 
Our  path  that  straggled  here  and  there; 
Of  trouble, — but  the  fluttering  breeze; 
Of  Winter, —but  a  name. 

If  foresight  could  have  rent  the  veil 
Of  three  short  days,— but  hush— nom(»al 
Calm  is  the  grave,  and  calmer  none 
Than  that  to  which  thy  cares  are  gone. 
Thou  victim  of  the  stormy  gnJe; 
Asleep  on  Zurich's  shore ! 

8  The  Latin  name,  Rofina  Afontium,  in 
I  Italian  Mount  Righif  signifles  Queen  ol 
I  mountains. 
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O  GoDDARDi  what  art  thou  ?— anamc,— 
A  butibcam  followM  by  a  Pliadul 
N(tr  niMiv,  for  auti^ht  that  time  supplies, 
Thr  K<"i^J»t,  th'  fxperionwjl,  jincl  the  wise: 
Too  much  rn)m  this  fVail  Karth  wo  claim, 
Ami  thcrolbrc  arc  IxjtrayM. 

Wf  m«'t,  wliilo  feetivo  mirth  ran  wild. 
When',  Imm  a  drt-p  laku'B  mighty  urn, 
Forth  slips,  like  au  ciifVaiichiscil  slavCi 
A  8ea-^r('<"n  ri\  it,  i)n>ud  to  lave, 
With  rurn-nt  swill  and  undollled, 
The  towers  of  ohl  LUCElUiE. 

Wr  ]):irt«'d  ui)on  soh'mn  pround 
Far-lin»'d  towanls  th'  unfading  sky; 
ISut  all  our  tliouirht.s  were  thrn  of  Earth, 
That  gives  to  common  pleasures  hirth; 
And  notliinLT  in  our  hearts  we  found 
That  promptDil  even  a  tiigh. 


'I' 


Fetch,  sympathising  Powerfl  of  air, 
Fetch,  ye  that  pi>st  o'er  soas  and  lands, 
llerh.-^  nioi>tenM  hy  Virginian  tlew, 
A  nio>t  untimely  grave  to  stitrw, 
Wh(»se  turf  may  never  kpow  the  care 
Of  kni'iroti  human  hands ! 

TfclovM  ])V  every  gentle  Muse 

He  left,  his  Transatlantic  home: 

Knro])e,  a  n-alised  romance, 

Had  openM  <»n  his  eager  glance; 

What  i)ri'sent  hlis-"!  what  golden  views! 

What  stores  for  years  to  comu! 

Tho*  lodge(l  witliin  no  vigon)Ufl  fk'amc, 
His  soul  her  ilaily  tasks  renew'd, 
niithe  as  the  lark  on  sun-gilt  wings 
High  poised,  — or  as  the  wren  that  singA 
III  shady  places,  to  proclaim 
Her  modot  gratitude. 


Not  vain  la  ■adlj-utter'il  praise; 
The  wonis  of  truth '0  memorial  vow 
Are  swoet  as  morning  fragrance  died 
From  flowers  *mid  (j;oldau*8  roint'hiiA 
As  evening*8  fondly-IingcriDg  njt. 
On  IUqiii*8  silent  brow. 


Lamented  Youth  I  to  tliy  cold  clay 
Fit  obMfiuics  the  Stranger  paid; 
And  piety  shall  guanl  the  Stone 
Which  hath  not  left  the  spot  uuknovi 
Where  the  wild  waves  rcsign'd  tlkiifi^ 
And  Uiat  wliich  marks  thy  bed.** 

And,  when  thy  Mother  weeps  for  TlM^ 
Lost  Youth  I  a  soliLiry  Muthor; 
This  tribute  iVom  a  casual  Friend 
A  not  unwelcome  aiil  may  lend* 
To  ftHjd  the  tender  hi\ur}-, 
The  rising  pang  to  smother.^ 


0  Goldau  IB  one  of  the  villages  dM 
latt'd  by  the  fall  of  part  of  the  luuunUi 
Uossbei-g. 

10  The  c*)rpse  of  poor  Goddanl  wi 
east  ashon^  on  the  estate  of  a  Swiss  ni 
tieman,  Mr.  Keller,  who  periorimit  S 
the  rites  of  hospitality  which  couM  k 
i-enderiMl  to  the  dead  as'  well  us  to  the  li^ 
ing.  He  had  a  humlsonie  mund  mom 
ment  erected  in  the  rhnirh  of  KUfnadi 
r(.H.!onling  the  death  of  the  young  iiaer 
can,  anrl  also  set  an  in^rriptiou  on  tl 
shore  of  the  lake,  pidnting  out  the  spi 
where  tho  body  was  dei>o&it4.*d  by  U 
waves. 

11  The  persuasion  heroe\prc«*e<lwi 
not  gn>uudles.H.  The  llivt  human  ronfi 
lation  that  the  afliicted  Mother  feltw: 
derivetl  firom  this  tribute  to  her  mn 
memory ;  a  fa<'-t  which  the  author  leanie 
at  his  own  residcnro.  fn»m  her  Ihiughtc 
who  visited  Europo  sowu  yean  afte 
wanls. 
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ai>i>uk8.s  to  tiik  rcliol\r.s  of  the 
mia.UjK  school  op  — 

I  COME,  ye  littl(5  noisy  Crew, 
Not  long  your  pastime  to  prevent; 
I  heard  the  blessing  which  to  you 
Our  c^nnmon  Friend  an<l  Father  sent. 
I  kissM  his  cheek  before  he  »lied; 
And,  when  his  lireath  was  fled, 
1  raised,  while  kneeling  by  his  side, 
His  hand :  —  it  droppM  like  lead. 


I 


Your  hands,  dear  Little-oncs,  do  aO 
That  can  l)c  done,  will  never  full 
Like  his  till  they  are  dead. 
By  night  or  day  blow  foul  or  ftUr, 
Ne'er  will  the  best  of  all  yonr  train 
Play  with  tho  looks  of  his  white  hair, 
Or  stand  between  his  knees  again. 

Here  did  he  sit  confined  for  hoars; 
Rut  he  could  see  tlio  woods  and  plainly 
Could  hear  tbewind  and  mark  the  ihoim 
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mmliig  down   tbe  ■tmmiog 
■DBS.  [monnd 

BfeehM  beneath  his  grass-greeo 
aprisoner  of  the  groimd. 
the  breathing  air, 
the  Son,  hut  if  it  rise 
•  him  where  now  he  lies, 
iC  a  moment's  care, 
iat  Idle  words;  hat  take 
B  which,  for  our  Master's  sake 
re,  lore  prompted  me  to  make, 
lee  so  homelj  in  attire 
hM  ears  may  ill  agree, 
ted  by  your  Orphan  Quire 
B  a  touching  melody. 

DISCS. 

bepherd^iear  thy  oldgrey  stone ; 
{ler,  by  the  silent  flood; 
rn  when  thou  art  all  alone, 
I,  in  the  distant  wood! 


blind  Sailor,  rich  in  joy 
llnd,  thy  tunes  in  sadness  hum; 
n.  thou  poor  half-witted  Boy  t 
;  and  Uying  deaf  and  dumb. 


sick  Man,  bless  the  Guide 
!kTd  or  tum*d  thy  headstrong 
m  had  sanctified  [youth, 

ej  with  heavenly  truth. 

Bgs,  light  of  heart  and  gay, 
era  on  some  foreign  shore, 
R  your  thoughts  are  tnm*d  this 
Um  whom  we  deplore,     [way, 

o  liere  in  Aineral  strain 
■eeord  our  voices  raise, 
r  orerchargcd  with  pain 
thankfhlness  and  praise. 

our  hearts  shall  ftel  a  sting 
-e  meet  or  good  we  miss, 
es  of  his  memory  bring 
Eng,  like  a  mother's  kiss.  [1708. 
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To  Stately  Hall  and  Cottage  rude 
Flow'd  flrom  his  life  what  still  they  hold. 
Light  pleasures,  every  day,  renew'd; 
And  blessings  half  a  century  old. 

O  true  of  heart,  of  spirit  gay  I 
Thy  faults,  where  not  already  gone 
From  memory,  prolong  their  stay 
For  charity's  sweet  sake  alone. 

Such  solace  And  we  for  our  loss; 
And  what  beyond  this  thought  we  cinvs 
Comes  in  the  promise  lh>m  the  Crosst 
Shining  upon  thy  happy  grave.^ 


hia  pnlse  hath  ceased  to  beat ; 
Mt  hlB  gift,  we  trace, 
in  ererj  eye  we  meet 
dflsrTalev  his  native  place. 


IN  MEMOST  OF  MT  BBOTHEB,  JOHS 
WOBDBWOBTH, 

Commander  of  the  Eatt  India  Oompm^/*i 
Ship  the  Earl  of  Abergavennif^  in  which  ho 
perished  by  ecUamitous  shipwreck,  Feb.  0th, 
1805. 

Thb  Sheep.boy  whistled  loud,  and,  lot 
That  instant,  startled  by  the  shock. 
The  Buzzard  mounted  from  the  rock 
I>eliberate  and  slow : 
Lord  of  the  air,  he  took  his  flight; 
O,  could  ho  on  that  wufiil  iiigUt 
Have  lent  his  wing,  my  Brother  dear. 
For  one  poor  moment's  space  to  Thee, 
And  all  who  struggled  with  the  Sea, 
When  safety  was  so  nearl 

Thus  in  the  weakness  of  my  heart 

I  spoke,  (but  let  that  pang  be  still.) 

When  rising  ttom  the  rock  at  will, 

I  saw  the  Bird  depart. 

And  let  me  calmly  bless  the  Power 

That  meets  me  in  this  unknown  Flower, 

Affecting  type  of  him  I  inonrn  1 

With  calmness  sulTcr  and  believe. 

And  grieve,  and  know  that  I  muft  grieve. 

Not  cheerless,  though  forlorn. 

Here  did  wc  stop ;  and  hci-c  look'd  round 
While  each  into  himsolf  dc8ccn<l«,* 
For  that  last  thought  of  purling  Friends 
That  is  not  to  be  found. 


1  The  subject  of  this  piece  is  the  same 
as  of  The  Two  April  AfnmintiK  and  Ths 
F  untain.    Scc  pages  140  an<l  147. 

2  The  point  i8  two  or  throo  yanls  be- 
low the  outlet  of  (irisdalo  tain  on  u  foot- 
rond  by  whirh  a  hor'»o  may  iin?*.s't4i  Patcr- 
dalc;  a  ri<lpe  of  nclvollvn  on  the  lelV 
and  the  summit  of  Fairfield  on  the  right 
^Authors  Notes,  1843. 
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Hidden  was  GraBmcro  Vnlc  (Vom  siffht. 
Oar  hdme  and  bin,  hin  he:irt'«t  delight, 
Ilia  quiet  heart's  8clo('te«i  humc. 
Itut  time  Iterore  him  meltn  away, 
Ami  he  hath  fe-cliog  of  a  day 
or  blessedness  to  come. 

Fnll  8(Km  in  sorrow  did  I  wccpt 

Taught  that  the  mutual  hope  was  diut,~ 

In  sorrow,  but  for  higher  trust, 

irow  miserably  deepl 

All  vanishM  in  a  single  word. 

A  breath,  a  sound,  and  scarcely  heard. 

Sea— Ship — tbrown»d  —  Shipwreck— so  it 

came; 
The  meek,  the  brave,  the  good,  was  gone; 
Ho  who  had  been  our  living  John 
Was  nothing  but  a  name. 

That  was  indeed  a  parting!    O, 

Glail  am  I,  glad  that  it  is  past  I 

For  tliero  were  some  on  whom  it  cast 

Unutterable  woe. 

But  they  as  well  as  I  have  gains ;  — 

From  many  a  humble  source,  to  pains 

Like  these,  there  comes  a  mild  release; 

Even  here  I  feel  it,  even  this  riant  • 

Is  in  its  beauty  ministrant 

To  comfort  and  to  peace. 

He  would  liave  loved  thy  modest  grace. 

Bleek  Flower  1  To  Him  I  would  have  said, 

**  It  grows  upon  its  native  bed 

Boeidc  our  Pai-ting-place ; 

There,  cleaving  to  the  ground,  it  lies 

"With  multitude  of  purple  eyes, 

Spangling  a  cushion  green  like  moss; 

But  we  will  see  it.  Joyful  tide! 

Sonic  day,  to  sec  It  in  its  pride, 

The  mountain  will  we  cross." 

Brother  and  tViend,  if  veri*o  of  mine 
Have  power  to  make  thy  virtues  known. 
Hero  let  u  monumentjil  Stone 
Stand,  —  pacrod  as  a  Shrine ; 
And  to  the  few  who  pass  thitt  way, 
Traveller  or  Shepherd,  let  it  say, 

3  The  plint  alluded  to  i.o  the  Moss 
Ciimpion.  Vhi?  most  beautil\il  plant  in 
scarce  in  Kn,?lantl,  though  it  is  fonnd  in 
great  aiiundanci*  upon  the  mounUiins  of 
w'otian-l.  The  first  specimen  1  ever  saw 
of  it,  in  its  native  Ix'd,  was  sin^ilarlv 
fine,  the  tuft  or  cushipn  iK'ing  at  learnt 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  ami  the  root 
proporlionably  thick. 


Long  as  these  miglity  rocks  esdiiei- 
O,  do  not  Thoa  Coo  (^ndly  brood, 
Although  deaeiTing  of  all  good. 
On  any  earthly  hope,  however  pml* 


"^ 


[Composed  at  Grasmere,  linrinf  a 
one  Evening,  after  a  storm] 
Author  having  Just  remi  ina  T 
that  the  rtis^ointion  of  Mr.  Wat 
hourly  expected.] 

Loud  is  the  Vale !  the  Voice  is  ip 

With  which  she  speaks  when  slofBi  41 

A  mighty  nnison  of  ■treamsl         [gsMI 

Of  all  her  Voices,  Ooel 

Loud  is  the  Vale ; — this  Inhmd  Deptt 
In  pcaOe  is  roaring  like  the  Sea; 
Ton  star  upon  the  nKnuitalD4op 
Is  listening  quietly. 

Sad  was  I,  even  to  paiD  depress 
Impdrtunato  and  heavy  load! 
The  Comforter  hath  found  bm  ben. 
Upon  this  lonely  road; 

And  many  thooMinds  now  are  mmI,* 
Walt  the  ftilfllmont  of  their  fear; 
For  he  must  tlio  who  is  their  stay,  " 
Their  glory  dlsapiMsar. 

A  Power  is  passing  flrom  the  Esitk 
To  breathless  Nature's  <iark  abyss; 
But  when  tho  great  and  good  depart 
What  is  it  mora  than  this,  ^ 

That  Man,  who  is  ft*om  God  sent  Ibrtfe, 
Doth  yet  again  to  Go«l  return?  — 


4  The  i>oet  rcpcatetllv  cclcbratci  lb 
virtues  and  the  s:td  death  of  his  iHvdM 
John.  In  A  letter  to  his  fHrnd  Sirlieoig 
Itcuumont,  daicf  1  Mnirh  1*J,  IW^hemiK 
the  I'ollowing  reflections,  startol  by  Uu 
event:  *'Why  have  we  svmpathiet  thi 
mako  the  best  of  us  so  aJVuid  of  infliei 
ing  ]>ain  and  sorrow,  which  yet  ve  tit 
ilealt  al>out  so  lavishly  by  the  saira 
Governor?  Why  should  our  notipas  ^ 
right  towards  each  other,  and  Co  all  ta 
tient  beings  within  our  Influenee,  diA 
so  widely  flrom  what  apponr^  to  be  Hi 
notion  and  rule,  if  trcrtfthing  were  tn  n 
htret  Would  it  not  Im!  blasphemy  to  en 
that,  upon  the  Fupposition  of  tlie  thini 
lug  principle  being  ii*strtrtit/d  hti*i^th,h«t 
evor  inlmor  wo  may  1k»  to  the  Caoso  an 
Ruler  of  thingfi,  we"  have  vinre  of  httr  i 
our  nature  than  Ho  has  ?  Tlic  (hnu{rhl 
monstrous ;  and  yrt  how  to  get  rid  of  i 
except  upon  the  supposition  of  amiOt 
and  n  brttrr  worhi,  I  do  not  see.  At  i 
my  departed  brother,  who  lends onrmiiM 
at  present  to  these  n^tlrrtirins.  he  walta 
all  his  lift!  pure  among  many  impora.'^ 
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iltib  lad  f  ow  mvtt  erer  be, 
wlMnftwe  slKrald  w«  mourn?  [180G. 


BLBOIAO  nJonAB. 

toSh-a.H,  B,  upon  the  death 
pf  Mi  SSBier-inJaw.) 
adbgel    But  why  complain  ? 
imtlier  a  triumphal  ttrain 
FKBMOBf  8  race  is  ran ; 
|p»<«^»^  of  Immoxtal  boogbs 
tvine  aroond  the  ChriBtian't  browB« 
florioas  work  ia  done. 


I  As  snowdrop  on  an  !nfluit*8  grave,    ^t^  v  •* 
Or  lily  hearing  with  the  wave  ;^^/j  <^  .  A 

That  feeds  it  and  dcfbnds;  ly-^  ^    ^^ 

As  Vesper,  ere  the  star  hafh  kissM  ^-^iV  r* 
The  mountain>top,  or  breathed  the  mUt  /  '  T 
That  ft-om  the  yale  ascends. 

Thou  takest  not  away,  O  Death !      #  '//^^^^ 

Thou  strikest,— absence  perisheth*  ^  '*^"*' 

Indifference  is  no  more ;  •  '/^   ' 

The  Aituro  brightens  on  our  sight;    ^ 

For  on  the  past  hath  fallen  a  Ught 

That  tempts  us  to  a«lore.*  [  IflMy 


Wt  fay  a  high  and  holy  debt; 
VDtesn  of  passionate  regret 
AeU  stain  this  Totive  lay : 
BI>worthy,  Beaumont  I  were  the  grief 
net  flings  itself  on  wild  relief 
^  Wha  Saints  hare  pass'd  away. 

MdooB,  at  Sorrow's  shrine  to  kneeU 
'     hr  erer  ooretous  to  ibel, 
^     lad  impotent  to  bear  I 

iKiiMice  was  hers, ~  to  think  and  think 

ik  lererM  love,  and  only  sink 

Ami  anguish  todsspalrl 


\ 


I 


lit  nature  to^its  inmost  part 
[^»lil*  rel^i^;  and  to  her  heart 

(     AfmuLtul  cradle  given : 

Cttn  as  the  dew-drop*8,  ftee  to  rest 

[     Vithtai  a  breeze-lknn'd  rose's  breast 

»     m  it  exhales  to  Heaven. 

K  Vis  ever  Spirit  that  could  bend 
■  iigmcluasly?  —  that  could  descend, 
'    iMtber's  need  to  suit, 

•i promptly  from  her  lofty  throne?  — 
li  woffcs  of  love,  in  these  alone. 
Hew lestleea,  bow  minute! 

'  FUe  was  her  hue;  yet  mortal  cheek 
Heer  kindled  with  a  Uveller  streak 
When  aught  had  suffered  wrong,  ~ 
When  aogbt  that  breathes  had  felt  a 

wound; 
lech  look  th*  Opprewor  might  confound, 
However  proud  and  strong. 

Batkoah'd  be  every  thought  that  springs 

hem  out  the  bitterness  of  things ; 

Bcrquiells  eeeoie: 

Ia  iboms  can  pierce  her  tender  feet, 

Whoiy  lift  waa,  like  tli^  violet,  sweet,  — 

Iseltaibiiig 


EXTJEMFORE  EFFUSION  UrON  TIIK  DEATH 
OF  JAMF^  HOGO. 

When  ihrst,  descending  ttork  the  moor 

lands, 
I  saw  the  Stream  of  Yarrow  glide 
Along  a  bare  and  open  valley, 
The  Ettrick  Shepherd  was  my  guide.* 

When  last  along  its  banks  I  wander'dt 
Thro*  groves  that  had  begun  to  shed 
Their  golden  leaves  upon  the  pathwaya, 
My  stops  the  Border^niinstrel  1c<1.t 

The  mighty  Minstrel  breathes  no  longeii 
*Mid  mouldering  ruins  low  he  lies;  ■ 
And  death  upon  the  braes  of  Yarrow 
Has  closed  the  Shephonl-poct's  eyes :  * 


5  This  lady  [Mrs.  Frances  Fermor]  had 
been  a  widow  long  bel'oi*e  I  knew  her. 
Her  husband  was  of  the  family  of  the 
lady  celebrated  in  Tho  Rape  of  the  Utek, 
The  sorrow  which  Iii»  ilenth  caused  her 
wasftearfhl  in  its  cliiimctor  as  detK:ribed 
in  this  poem,  but  Wivf^  Hubilucd  in  course 
<fT  time  by  tho  Htrciijrth  of  her  religious 
(Hitli.  I  linvo  been,  for  many  woekH  at  a 
time,  an  inmate  with  Iter  at  Coleorton 
Hall,  as  were  also  Mrs.  Wordsworth  and 
my  sister.  The  truth  in  tho  sketch  of 
her  chanwter  here  jriven  was  a<*knowl- 
edgod  with  Kralitiidu  by  her  nearcht  ri'la- 
tives.  She  was  eloqueut  in  converi^atiun, 
energetic  upon  pnolic  mattcn*,  optMi  in 
respect  to  thotio,  put  eIow  to  communionte 
her  personal  leelin^r"*;  upon  these  she 
never  touchtMl  in  her  inujn.'ourso  with 
me,  8o  that  1  rouM  not  iv^riinl  mysi'lf  as 
her  conHdontial  iWvnd,  an<l  was  aeeonl- 
ingly  burprisetl  when  I  learnt  she  had 
left  me  a  Icijaey  of  £100  as  a  t«)keu  of  her 
esteem.  —  Autht)r*A  Si>ic*,  184;j. 

6  Alluding  to  the  ocr.abionof  tlie  poem 
Yarmw  VimffJ,    S<»e  l»a«c  1*55. 

7  Alhuling  to  the  oce^ision  <»f  the  poem 
Yarrow  Iirt:isitul.    See  iiagc  1(17,  nnte  10. 

8  Sir  Walter  Scott  died  Sept.  '21,  IXa. 
0    James  HojrK.  i«»"J?  and  widely-dis- 

tingniRhed  at  "the  KUrick  Shepherd,* 
died  in  November,  1835. 
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Nor  has  the  rolling  year  twice  measured. 
From  sign  to  sign,  its  steadfiist  course, 
Since  every  mortal  power  of  Coleridge 
Was  fh>zcn  at  its  marvelloiu  source; > 

• 

The  rapt  One,  of  the  godlike  forehead, 
The  hcaven-oycd  creature  sleeps  in  earth : 
And  Lamb,  the  frolic  and  the  gentle, 
Has  Yanish'd  from  his  lonely  hearth.* 

Like  clouds  that  rake  the  mountain-sum- 
mits. 
Or  waves  that  own  no  curbing  hand, 
How  fust  has  bi^jther  followM  brother 
From  sunshine  to  the  sunless  land  1 

Tot  I,  whoRe  lids  from  infhnt  slumber 
Were  earlier  raised,  remain  to  hear 
A  timid  voice,  that  asks  in  whispers. 
Who  next  will  drop  and  disappear?" 


•t 


Our  haughty  life  is  crown'd  with  dark- 
ness, 
Like  London  with  its  own  black  wreath. 


1  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  died  July 
25, 183(. 

2  Charles  Lamb  died  Dec  27, 1834. 


On  which  with  thee,  O  Cr 

looking, 
I  gaxed  from  Hampskead^s  b 

As  if  but  yesterday  departec 
Thou  too  art  gone  before;  >  I 
0*er  ripe  fruit,  seasonably  g 
Should  tndl  survivors  heave 

Mourn  rather  for  that  holy  S 
Sweet  as  the  Spring,  as  ooet 
For  Her  who,  ere  her  snmm 
Has  sunk  into  a  breathleas  i 

No  more  of  old  romantic  soi 
For  slaughtered  Youth  or  Ic 
With  Bluirper  grief  is  Yarro 
And  Ettrick  mourns  with  hi 
dead.* 


8   The  Ilev.  George  Crab 
3,  1832. 

4    Alluding  to  Mrs.  Fell 
who  died  May  16, 1835. 

6  These  verses  were  wi 
pore,  immodiatelv  after  Tcna 
of  the  Ettrick  8hepherd*s 
Newcastle  paper,  to  the  Ed 
I  sent  a  copy  for  publicati< 
sons  lamented  in  these  ve 
either  of  my  friends  or  aoqi 
Author**  Notet,  1843. 


ELEGIAC  STANZAS, 

SUGGESTED   BY  A   PICTURE  OF  PEELB  CASTLE,   IN  i 
PAINTED  BY  SIR  GEOBOE  BEAUMONT. 

I  WAS  thy  neighbour  once,  thou  rugged  Pile! 
Four  summer  weeks  I  dwelt  in  sight  of  thee: 
I  saw  tliee  every  day;  and  all  the  while 
Thy  Form  was  'sleeping  on  a  glassy  sea. 

So  pure  tlie  sky,  so  quiet  was  the  air  I 
So  like,  so  very  like,  was  day  to  day! 
Whene'er  I  look'd,  thy  Image  still  was  there; 
It  trembled,  but  it  never  pass'd  away. 

How  pei-fect  was  tlie  calm!  it  seem'd  no  sleep; 
No  mood,  which  season  tjikes  away,  or  brings: 
I  could  have  fancied  that  the  mighty  Deep 
Was  even  the  gentlest  of  all  gentle  Things. 

Ah !  THEN",  if  mine  had  been  the  Painter's  hand, 
To  express  what  then  I  saw;  and  add  the  gleam, 
The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land. 
The  consecration,  and  the  Poet's  dream; 
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have  planted  thee,  thoa  hoary  Pile 
irorld  how  different  from  this  I 
sea  that  conld  not  cease  to  smile; 
[nil  land,  beneath  a  sky  of  bliss. 

>aldst  have  seem'd  a  treasure-house  divine 
fnl  years;  a  chronicle  of  Heaven;  — 
e  sunbeams  that  did  ever  shine 
'  sweetest  liad  to  thee  been  given. 

e  had  it  been  of  lasting  ease, 
luiet,  without  toil  or  strife ; 
>n  but  the  moving  tide,  a  breeze, 
y  silent  Nature's  breathing  life. 

the  fond  illusion  of  my  heart, 
ture  would  I  at  that  time  have  made : 
i  the  soul  of  truth  in  every  part, 
ist  peace  that  might  not  be  betray'd. 

It  would  have  been, — 'tis  so  no  more; 
ibmitted  to  a  new  control : 
is  gone,  which  nothing  can  restore; 
istress  hath  humanised  my  SouL* 

I  moment  could  I  now  behold 
g  sea,  and  be  what  I  have  been : 
ng  of  my  loss  will  ne'er  bo  old ; 
ich  I  know,  I  speak  with  mind  serene. 

aumont,  Friend !  who  would  have  been  the  Friend, 

I  lived,  of  Him  whom  I  deplore, 

k  of  thine  I  blame  not,  but  commend; 

in  anger,  and  that  dismal  shore. 

passionate  Work! — yet  wise  and  well, 
sen  is  the  spirit  that  is  here ; 
Ik  which  labours  in  the  deadly  swell, 
ful  sky,  this  pageantry  of  fear  I 

1  huge  Castle,  standing  here  sublime, 

see  the  look  with  which  it  braves, 

th'  unfeeling  armour  of  old  time, 

tning,  the  lierce  wind,  and  trami)ling  waves. 

ihis  piece,  aflrain,  the  feeling  nppemiOBt  in  the  poet's  mind  it  Borrow 
\  brotlier.  In  one  of  his  siiniiner  vacations  M'hilo  in  collcKe,  he  had 
in  the  nciglibourhood  of  Pcelo  Castln ;  and  all  that  time  the  waters 
Ractly  nnrufHed  and  smooth,  never  coasing  to  image  in  their  depths 
g  Dear;  and  now  a  picture  of  tlie  ptatv,  \\  ith.thc;  sea  heaving  nnder 
•the  same  sea  whicli  had  been  ro  calm  and  btill,  that  i i  seomed  to  him 
all  gentle ThinnSt*'— only  reminds  liim  of  Ikis  brothei'H  iVitei  and, 
nitrast,  impresses  him  with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  terrible  might 
md  so  BweeUy  before  his  eye. 
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From  iiifancy,  through  manhood,  to  the  last 
Of  threescore  years,  and  to  thy  latest  hour. 
Burnt  on  with  over-strengthening  light,  enshrined 
Within  thy  bosom, 

"  Wonderful "  hath  been 
The  love  established  between  man  and  man, 
^'  Passing  the  love  of  women ; "  and  between 
Man  and  his  help-mate  in  fast  wedlock  join'd 
Tlirough  God,  is  raised  a  spirit  and  soul  of  love 
Without  whose  blissful  influence  Paradise 
Had  been  no  Paradise ;  and  Earth  were  now 
A  waste  where  creatures  bearing  human  form, 
Direst  of  savage  beasts,  would  roam  in  fear. 
Joyless  and  comfortless.    Our  days  glide  on ; 
And  let  him  grieve  who  cannot  choose  but  grieve, 
That  he  hath  been  an  Elm  without  his  Vine, 
And  her  bright  dower  of  clustering  charities, 
That  round  his  trunk  and  branches  might  have  clung, 
Enriching  and  adorning.    Unto  thee. 
Not  so  enrich'd,  not  so  adom'd,  to  thee 
Was  given  (say  rather  thou  of  later  birth 
Wert  given  to  her)  a  Sister,  —  'tis  a  word 
Timidly  uttered,  for  she  liveSy  the  meek. 
The  self-restraining,  and  the  ever-kind,  — 
In  whom  thy  reason  and  intelligent  heart 
Found  —  for  all  interests,  hopes,  and  tender  careSy 
All  softening,  humanising,  hallowing  powers, 
Whether  withheld,  or  for  her  sake  unsought  — 
More  than  sulHcient  recompense!* — Her  love 
(What  weakness  prompts  the  voice  to  tell  it  here?) 
Was  as  the  love  of  mothers;  and  when  years, 
Lifting  the  boy  to  man's  estate,  had  calrd 
The  long-protected  to  assume  the  part 
Of  a  protector,  the  first  filial  tie 
Was  undissolved ;  and,  in  or  out  of  sight, 
Rcmain'd  impcrishably  interwoven 
With  life  itself.    Thus,  'mid  a  shifting  world. 
Did  they  together  testify  of  time 
And  season's  difference,  —  a  double  tree 
With  two  collateral  stems  sprung  from  one  root;  — 
Such  were  they;  such  thro  life  they  might  have  been 
In  union,  in  partition  only  such  ; 
Otherwise  wrouglit  the  will  of  the  Most  High; 
^     Yet,  throufrh  all  visitations  and  all  trials. 

Oil  *«];  ^**^8worth  here  delic4itcly  lilnts  that  Lamb  retValnod  from  matrioKmlal 
withV;^'^*  of  his  eister,  whoso  saci  innrralty  seemed  to  him  to  invest  her  ell 
i'^'cuUar  Bocredness.    And  such,  1  believe,  was  the  fact. 
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Still  they  were  faithful;*  like  two  vessels  laiinch'd 
From  the  same  beach  one  ocean  to  explore 
With  mutual  help^  and  sailing,  —  to  their  league 
True,  as  inexorable  winds,  or  bars 
Floating  or  fix'd  of  polar  ice,  allow. 

But  turn  wo  rather,  let  my  spirit  turn 
With  thine,  0  silent  and  invisible  Friend! 
To  those  dear  intervals,  nor  rare  nor  brief, 
When  reunited,  and  by  choice  withdrawn 
From  miscellaneous  converse,  ye  were  taught 
That  the  remembrance  of  foregone  distress, 
And  tlie  worse  fear  of  future  ill  (wliich  oft 
Dotli  hang  around  it,  as  a  sickly  child 
Upon  its  mother)  may  be  both  alike 
Disarmed  of  power  to  unsettle  present  good 
So  prized,  and  things  inward  and  outward  held 
In  such  an  even  balance,  tliat  the  heart 
Acknowledges  God's  grace,  His  mercy  feels, 
And  in  its  depth  of  gratitude  is  still. 

0  gift  divine  of  quiet  sequestration! 
The  herrait,  exercised  in  prayer  and  praise, 
And  feeding  daily  on  the  hope  of  Heaven, 
Is  happy  in  his  vow,  and  fondly  cleaves 
To  life-long  singleness ;  but  happier  far 
Was  to  your  souls,  and,  to  the  thoughts  of  others, 
A  thousand  times  more  beautiful  appeared. 
Your  dttal  loneliness.    The  sacred  tie 
Is  broken ;  yet  why  grieve  ?  for  Time  but  holds 
His  moiety  m  trust,  till  Joy  shall  lead 
To  the  blest  world  where  parting  is  unknown.  [1835. 
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GLAD  TIDINGS. 

Fob  ever  hallow'd  be  this  morning  fair. 

Blest  be  th'  unconscious  shore  on  which  ye  tread, 

linoe  Uie  pDbUcation  of  Talfoard's  Final  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb,  in  1848»  the 
r  here  rererred  to  has  become  well  known.  Mnry  Lamb  was  subject  to  dread- 
ms  of  insanity,  during  which  she  had  to  bo  separated  itom  her  brother,  and 
n  close  confinement  In  a  letter  to  Coleridge,  date^l  September  27, 1796,  Lamb 
le  following:  "  My  poor  dear,  dearest  sister,  in  a  lit  of  insanity,  has  been  the 
of  her  own  moth^.  I  was  at  hand  only  time  enough  to  snatch  the  knife  out 
*  grasp.  She  is  at  present  in  a  madhouse,  from  whence  I  fear  she  must  be 
1  to  an  hospitaL** 

V  this  seiiea  of  Sonnets,  much  the  gn^oater  number  are  not  par  ticuIarW  suited 
purpose  of  this  Tolome.  But  some  of  them,  besides  being  exceedingly  beau* 
1  tboDselTes,  are  ftilly  in  keeping  with  that  purpose,  and  are  u  ithal  so  mellow 
SnMan  genfleneM  and  wisdom,  that  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  lenvt 
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Or  staff  more  harmless  than  a  shepherd's  erook, 
The  war-worn  Chieftain  quits  the  world,  to  hide 
Uis  tliin  autumnal  l^ks  wlicrc  Monks  ahide 
In  cloistcr'd  privacy.    But  not  to  dwell 
In  soft  repose  he  comes.    Within  his  cell, 
Round  the  decaying  trunk  of  human  pride. 
At  morn,  and  eve,  and  midnight's  silent  hour, 
Do  i>cnitential  cogitations  cling ; 
Like  ivy,  round  some  ancient  elm,  they  twine 
In  grisly  folds  and  strictures  serpentine ; 
Yet,  while  they  strangle,  a  fair  growth  they  hring. 
For  recomi)ense, — their  own  perennial  bower. 

REPROOF. 

But  what  if  One,  through  grove  or  flowery  mead, 

Indulging  thus  at  will  the  creeping  feet 

Of  a  voluptuous  indolence,  should  meet 

Thy  hovering  Shade,  0  venerable  Bedo  ! 

The  saint,  the  scholar,  from  a  circle  freed 

Of  toil  stupendous,  in  a  hallow'd  seat 

Of  learning,  where  thou  heard'st  the  billows  beat 

On  a  wild  coast, — rough  monitors,  to  feed 

Perpetual  industry.    Sublime  Becluse  1 

The  recreant  soul,  that  dares  to  shun  the  debt 

Im])osed  on  human  kind,  mnst  first  forget 

Thy  diligence,  thy  unrelaxing  use 

Of  a  long  life ;  and,  in  the  hour  of  death. 

The  last  dciu:  service  of  thy  passing  breattxl^ 

MISSIONS  AND  TRAVELS. 

Not  sedentary  all :  there  are  who  roam 

'J'o  scatter  seeds  of  life  on  barbarous  shores ; 

Or  quit  with  zealous  step  their  knee-worn  floors 

To  seek  the  general  mart  of  Christendom; 

Whence  they,  like -richly-laden  merchant^  come 

To  their  beloved  cells:  —  or  shall  we  say 

T'hat,  like  the  Red-cross  Knight,  they  urge  their  way, 

To  lead  in  memorable  triumph  home 

Truth,  their  immortal  Una?    Babylon, 

Learned  and  wise,  hath  perish 'd  utterly. 

Nor  leaves  her  Speech  one  word  to  aid  tiie  sigh 

That  would  lament  her ;  —  Memphis,  Tyre,  are  gone 

With  all  their  Arts,  —  but  classic  lore  glides  on 

By  these  lleligious  saved  for  all  posterity. 

^   K«  expired  dictating  the  la6t  words  of  tftnoaUtton  of  BtJohn^Ckitpd. 
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ALi  ju:d. 

Behold  a  pupil  of  the  monkish  gown, 

The  pious  Alfred,  King  to  Justice  dear! 

I»rd  of  the  harp  and  liberating  spear; 

Mirror  of  Princes  !    Indigent  llenown 

Might  range  the  starry  ether  for  a  crown 

Equal  to  his  deserts,  who,  like  the  year. 

Pours  forth  his  bounty,  like  the  day  doth  cheer, 

And  awes  like  night  with  mercy-tempor'd  frown. 

Ease  from  this  noble  miser  of  his  time 

No  moment  steals ;  pain  narrows  not  his  cares.* 

Though  small  his  kingdom  as  a  spark  or  gem. 

Of  Alfred  boasts  remote  Jerusalem, 

And  Christian  India,  through  her  wide-spread  clime. 

In  sacred  converse  gifts  with  Alfred  shares. 

HIS  DESCENDANTS. 

When  thy  CTeat  soul  was  freed  from  mortal  chains. 
Darling  of  England !  many  a  bitter  shower 
Fell  on  thy  tomb ;  but  emulative  power 
Flow'd  in  thy  line  through  undegencrate  veins. 
The  Race  of  Alfred  covet  glorious  pains 
When  dangers  threaten,  dangers  ever  new  I 
Black  tempest  bursting,  blacker  still  in  view! 
But  manl^  sovereignty  its  hold  retains; 
The  root  sincere,  the  branches  bold  to  strive 
With  the  fierce  tempest,  while,  within  the  round 
Of  their  protection,  gentle  virtues  thrive ; 
As  oft,  'mid  some  gi^een  plot  of  open  ground. 
Wide  as  the  oak  extends  its  dewy  gloom. 
The  foster'd  hyacinths  spread  their  purple  bloom. 

^  CANUTE. 

A  PLEASANT  music  floats  along  the  Mere,  ^  ^ 

From  Monks  in  Ely  chanting  service  high, 

While-as  Canute  the  King  is  rowing  by : 

"My  Oarsmen,''  quoth  the  mighty  King,  "draw  near. 

That  we  the  sweet  song  of  the  Monks  may  hear  I " 

He  listens,  (all  past  conquests  and  all  schemes 

Of  future  vanisning  like  empty  dreams,) 

Heart-touch'd,  and  haply  not  without  a  tear. 

The  Qgyal  Minstrel,  ere  the  choir  is  still. 

While  his  free  Barge  skims  the  smooth  flood  along, 

Oivei  to  that  rapt^  an  accordant  Rhyme. 

•  IkPOOgh  Hm  wliole  wJUs  Ufe,  Alfred  was  sabject  to  grievous  iiialadi«ti 
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,  0  suffering  Earth  i  be  thankful ;  sternest  clime 
And  rudest  age  are  subj'ect  to  the  thrill 
Of  heaven-descended  Piety  and  Sous^ 

CISTERTIAN  MONASTERY. 

"  Herb  Man  more  purely  lives,  less  oft  dothfaUt 
More  promptly  rises,  walks  with  stricter  he&iy 
More  safely  rests,  dies  Iiappier,  is  freed 
Burlier  from  cleansing  fires,  and  gains  withal 
A  brighter  croion,''* —  On  yon  Cistertian  wall 
Tliat  confident  assurance  may  be  read ; 
And,  to  like  shelter,  from  the  world  have  fled 
Increasing  multitudes.     The  potent  call 
Doubtless  shall  cheat  full  oft  the  heart's  desires; 
Yet,  while  the  rugged  Age  on  pliant  knee 
Vows  to  nipt  Fancy  humble  fealty, 
A  gentler  life  spreads  round  the  holy  spires ; 
Where'er  they  rise,  the  sylvan  waste  retires. 
And  aery  harvests  crown  the  fertile  lea, 

MONKS  AND  SCHOOLMEN. 

Eecord  wc  too,  with  just  and  faithful  pen. 
That  many  hooded  Cenobites  there  are, 
"VViio  in  their  private  cells  have  yet  a  care 
Of  public  quiet ;  unambitious  Men, 
Counsellors  for  the  world,  of  piercing  ken; 
AVhose  fervent  exhortations  from  afar 
Move  Princes  to  their  duty,  peace  or  war ; 
And  oft-times  in  the  most  forbidding  den 
Of  solitude,  with  love  of  science  strong. 
How  patiently  the  yoke  of  thought  they  bearl 
How  subtly  glide  its  finest  threads  along! 
Spirits  that  crowd  the  intellectual  sphere 
AVith  mazy  boundaries,  as  the  astronomer 
With  orb  and  cycle  girds  the  starry  throng. 


Praised  be  the  Rivers,  from  their  mountain-springB 
Shouting  to  Freedom,  "  Plant  thy  banners  here!" 
To  harass'd  Piety,  "  Dismiss  thy  fear. 
And  in  our  caverns  smooth  thy  ruffled  wings!** 
Nor  be  unthank'd  their  final  lingerings  — 
Silent,  but  not  to  high-soul'd  Passion^  ear — 

9  '*Bonuni  est  nos  hie  esee,  quia  homo  vivit  purius.  cadit  rariuB,  smirit  TOlodiii^ 
Inoedit  CAutius,  quioscit  BocuriuB,  moritur  flalicias,  pur^atur  cltiuB,pr»niiatiiroopi<^ 
Bins."  Bernurd.  ''ThiH  sentence,"  Bays  Dr.  Whltaker,  **i8  OBOUly  inscritwa  ir 
•ome  oonspicuouB  part  of  the  Cistertian  housea." 
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'Mid  reedy  feus  wide-spread  and  marshes  drear, 
Their  own  creation.    Such  glad  welcomings 
As  Po  was  heard  to  give  where  Venice  rose, 
Haird  from  aloft  those  Heirs  of  truth  divine 
Who  near  his  fountains  sought  ohscure  repose, 
Tet  came  prepared  as  glorious  lights  to  smne. 
Should  that  be  needed  for  their  sacred  Charge ; 
Blest  Prisoners  They,  whose  spirits  were  at  hurge! 

DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  MONASTEBIES. 

Threats  come  which  no  submission  may  assuage^ 

No  sacrifice  avert,  no  power  dispute ; 

The  tapers  shall  be  ^uench'd,  the  belfries  mute, 

Andy  'mid  their  choirs  unroof 'd  by  selfish  rage 

The  warbling  wren  shall  find  a  leafy  cage ; 

The  gadding  bramble  hang  her  purple  fruit; 

And  the  green  lizard  and  the  gilded  newt 

Lead  unmolested  hves,  and  die  of  age. 

The  owl  of  evening  and  the  woodland  fox 

For  their  abode  the  shrines  of  Waltham  choose : 

Proud  Glastonbury  can  no  more  refuse 

To  stoop  her  head  before  these  desperate  shocks,— 

She  whose  high  pomp  displaced^  as  story  tells, 

Arimathean  Joseph's  wattled  cells. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

The  lovely  Nun  (submissive,  but  more  meek 

Through  saintly  habit  than  from  effort  due, 

To  unrelenting  mandates  that  pursue 

With  equal  wrath  the  steps  of  strong  and  weak) 

Goes  forth,  —  unveiling  timidly  a  cheek 

Suffused  with  blushes  of  celestial  hue, 

While  through  the  Convent's  gate  to  open  view 

Softlv  she  ghdes,  another  home  to  seek. 

Not  Iris,  issuing  from  her  cloudy  shrine, 

An  Apparition  more  divinely  bright  1 

Not  more  attractive  to  the  dazzled  sight 

Those  watery  glories,  on  the  stormy  brine 

Pour'd  forth,  while  summer  suns  at  distance  shine^ 

And  the  green  vales  lie  hush'd  in  sober  light  1 

THE  VIBOIN. 

KothbbI  whose  virgin  bosom  was  uncrost 
*  With  the  least  shade  of  thought  to  sin  allied ; 
Womant  above  all  women  glorified, 
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low  d,  to  c^jualizo  :uhI  l)lr>s 

le  wciirlit  ol'  mortal  AvrctclHMlncss  I 

ions  .-jHT-U'l  likr  ]»lau:iif<,  and  tliousamls  wild 

otry  jrliall  tread  tiiu  Ollering 

their  feet,  detested  and  defiled. 

EDWARD  VI. 

IB  the  holiness  of  Youth/'  —  so  felt 
Qoar'd  Chaucer  speaking  tlirough  that  Lay 
h  the  Prioress  beguiled  the  way, 
ay  a  Pilgrim's  rugged  heart  did  melt. 
ion,  loved  Bard  1  whose  spirit  often  dwelt 
[ear  land  of  vision,  but  foreseen 
ild,  and  seraph,  blended  in  the  mien 
1  Edward  kneeling  as  he  knelt 
and  simple  infancy,  what  joy 
^ersal  Christendom  had  thrill'd 
rtl  what  hopes  inspired  tliy  genius,  skill'd 
Precursor,  genuine  morning  Star) 
d  shafts  of  reason  to  employ, 
the  Papal  darkness  from  afar ! 

OKIKO  THE  W^UIBAXT  FOR  THE   EXECUTION  OF 
JOAN  OF  KENT. 

tB  of  man  in  various  measure  gush 
rions  sources :  gently  overflow 
iitf ol  transport  some ;  from  clefts  of  woo 
ih  ungovernable  impulse  rush; 

._        __W 1     IL.\,     XI- 1!.-1.     1.1 1- 
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LATIMER  ASD  BIDLBT. 

IIow  fast  the  Marian  death-list  is  unioll'dl 

Sco  Latimer  and  Ridley  in  the  might 

Of  Faith  stand  conplea  for  a  common  flight  1 

One,  (like  those  prophets  whom  God  sent  of  old,) 

Transfigured,  from  this  kindling  hath  foretold 

A  torch  of  inextinguishable  light ;  ^ 

The  Other  gains  a  confidenoe  as  bold; 

And  thus  they  foil  their  enemy's  despite. 

The  penal  instruments,  the  shows  of  crimOy 

Are  glorified  while  this  once-mitred  pair 

Of  saintly  Friends  the  "mnrtherer's  chain  partake^ 

Corded,  and  burning  at  the  social  stake : " 

Earth  never  witnessed  object  more  sublime 

In  constancy,  in  fellowship  more  fairl 

EMINEKT  BEFORMEBS. 

Methinks  that  I  could  trip  o'er  heaviest  soil, 
Light  as  a  buoyant  bark  from  wave  to  wave, 
Were  mine  the  trusty  staff  that  Jewel  gave 
To  youthful  Hooker,  in  familiar  style 
The  gift  exalting,  and  with  playful  smile;" 
For,  thus  cquipp'd,  and  bearing  on  his  head 
I'hc  Donor's  farewell  blessing,  can  he  dread 
^rempcst,  or  length  of  way,  or  weight  of  toil?  — 
More  sweet  than  odours  caught  by  him  who  sails 
Near  s])icy  shores  of  Araby  tlie  blest, 
A  thousand  times  more  exquisitely  sweet, 

10  M.  Latimer  suflTcred  his  keeper  verv  quietly  to  paU  off  his  hose,  andUi 
array,  which  to  lookc  into  was  very  simple:  and  oeing  stripped  into  hi»  t^lirc 
hcenicMl  as  a.>mclv  a  person  to  them  that  wore  present,  as  one  should  light 
and  whereas  in  hin  clothes  hce  appeared  a  withered  and  crooked  sillie  (wea 
man,  he  now  htood  bolt  upright*  as  comely  a  father  as  one  miffht  lightly 
....  Then  they  brought  a  faggotto,  kindled  with  tire,  and  laid  the  samo 
at  Dr.  Ridley's  teete.  To  whomo  3L  Latimer  spake  in  this  mitnner,  **Bce* 
eoinlort,  master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man  r  wee  shall  this  day  light  such  a  ca 
God's  grace  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  l>e  put  out.**  —  FoxU  AcUt,  «*r. 

11  On  foot  thev  went,  and  took  {Salisbury  in  their  vray,  purposely  to  sec  tl 
Binhop,  who  made  Mr.  Hooker  sit  at  his  own  table;  which  Mr.  iiooker  boa 
with  much  joy  and  gratitude  when  ho  saw  his  mother  and  friends;  ant 
BiHhop's  parting  with  him,  the  Uinhnp  give  him  good  counsel  and  liis  bene 
but  foi-got  to  give  him  money;  which  wlien  the  Bishop  had  considered, he 
servant  in  all  hasto  to  call  Richard  back  to  him,  and  at  Kichard's  rctam,  the 
said  to  him,  "  Richard,  I  sent  for  you  back  to  lend  you  a  borso  which  luUh 
mc  many  a  mile,  and  1  thank  God  with  much  case.^'^and  presentlv  delivered 
hand  a  walking-stiifT,  with  which  ho  professed  he  had  travelled  through  rnu 
of  Germany;  and  he  said,  *'  Richanl,  I  do  not  give,  but  lend  you  my  horse; 
you  bo  honest,  and  bring  my  horse  back  to  mo,  at  your  return  this  way  to 
And  I  do  now  give  vou  ten  groats  to  bear  vour  charges  to  Exeter;  and  hei 
groats  more,  wliich  f  charge  you  to  deliver  Eo  your  mother,  and  tcU  her  I  • 
a  Bishop's  benediction  with  it,  and  beg  the  continuance  of  her  prayers  fbrm 
if  you  bring  my  horse  back  to  me,  I  will  give  you  ten  groato  more  to  oanr 
foot  to  t.ie  college;  and  so  God  bless  you,  good  JUchard."—  WoUoh's  L{f€  <ff 
Booker. 


i-cli  ivfonn'd!  luhouriii^uiili  earnest  Ciiro 

II  iii;it  mayliCT^Inn-iliii^ipiLir; 

v|,.  tlH^  uii|.crvun,.il  (;„-i>i.r.-iS,at; 

thciiutis  u,  diviiiu  rulrciit; 

heir  livelieet  hope,  and  teaderest  praya  I 

exploring  with  tiii  equal  mind, 

)  and  commuuioii  they  have  sought 

ween  the  two  extremes  to  steor : 

the  wise  man's  ordinary  lot, 

ght  coarsos  for  the  stubborn  blind, 

esy  to  ears  that  will  not  hear. 

DISTBACTTIOSB. 

have  ceased  to  reverence,  soon  defy 
'athers:  lol  sects  are  form'd,  and  split 
lid  restlessness;  —  tV  ecstatic  fit 
de ;  though  special  mysteries  multiply, 
■  mvsi  govern,  is  their  common  cry: 

?■  labour,  deeming  Holy  Writ 
y  aught  that  seems  content  to  sit 
le  root  of  settled  Modesty. 
oist  exults ;  fresh  hope  he  draws 
jonfndon,  craftily  incites 
aening,  personates  the  mad,— 
Birast  apon  the  worthier  Ganse : 
I  Throne ;  the  new-bom  Church  is  sad, 
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Till  madness  seizes  on  the  whole  wide  Flood, 
Turned  to  a  fearful  Thing  whose  nostrils  breathe 
Blasts  of  tempestuous  smoke,  —  wherewith  he  tries 
To  hide  himself,  but  only  magnifies; 
And  dotli  in  more  conspicuous  torment  writhe. 
Deafening  the  region  in  his  ireful  mood. 


Even  such  the  contrast  that,  where'er  we  movCy 
To  the  mind's  eye  Religion  doth  present ; 
Now  with  her  own  deep  quietness  content ; 
Then,  like  the  mountain,  thundering  from  aboTO 
Against  the  ancient  pine-trees  of  the  grove 
And  the  Land's  humblest  comforts.    Now  her  mood 
Recalls  the  transformation  of  the  flood, 
Whose  rage  the  gentle  skies  in  vain  reprove, 
Earth  cannot  check.    0  terrible  excess 
Of  licadstrong  will !  Can  this  be  Piety  ? 
No !  some  fierce  Maniac  hath  nsurp'd  her  name; 
And  scourges  England  struggling  to  be  free: 
llcr  peace  destroyed!  her  hopes  a  wilderness! 
Her  blessings  cursed,  her  glory  turn'd  to  shame! 

AFFLICTIONS  OP  ENGLAND. 

IIarp!  could'st  thou  venture,  on  thy  boldest  string, 

The  faintest  note  to  echo  which  the  blast 

Caught  from  the  hand  of  Moses  as  it  pass'd 

O'er  Sinai's  top,  or  from  the  Shepherd-king, 

Early  awake,  by  Siloa's  brook,  to  sing 

Of  dread  Jehovah ;  then  should  wood  and  waste 

Hear  also  of  that  name,  and  mercy  cast 

Off  to  the  mountains,  like  a  covering 

Of  which  the  Lord  was  weary.    Weep,  0 !  weep. 

Weep  with  the  good,  beholding  King  and  Priest 

Despised  by  that  stern  God  to  whom  they  raise 

^J'heir  suppliant  hands:  but  holy  is  the  feast 

lie  keepelh ;  like  the  firmament  His  ways; 

Ilis  statutes  like  the  chambers  of  the  deep. 

WALTON'S  BOOK  OF  LIVES,    ^ 

There  are  no  colours  in  the  fairest  sky 

So  fair  as  these,  f  The  feather,  whence  the  pen 

Was  shaped  that  traced  the  lives  of  these  good  men, 

Dropp'd  from  an  Angel's  wing.  (  With  moisten'd  eye 

We  read  of  faith  and  purest  charity 

In  Statesman^  Priest^  and  humble  Citizen: 
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could  we  copy  their  mild  virtues,  then 

lat  joy  to  live,  what  blessedness  to  die  1 

ithinks  their  very  names  shine  still  and  bright; 

art — like  glow-worms  on  a  summer  night ; 

lonely  tapers  when  from  far  they  flin^ 

juiding  ray;  or  seen — like  stars  on  high, 

tellites  burning  in  a  Incid  ring 

ound  meek  Walton's  heavenly  memory. 

PERSECUTION  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  COVENANTERS. 

lEK  Alpine  Vales  threw  forth  a  suppliant  cry, 

e  majesty  of  England  interposed 

id  the  sword  stopped ;  the  bleeding  wounds  were  closed ; 

d  Faith  preserved  her  ancient  purity. 

w  little  boots  that  precedent  of  good, 

)ni'd  or  forgotten.  Thou  canst  testify, 

r  England's  shame,  0  Sister  Realm  1  from  wood, 

nntain,  and  moor,  and  crowded  street,  where  lie 

e  headless  martyrs  of  the  Covenant, 

in  by  Compatriot-protestants  that  draw 

m  councils  senseless  as  intolerant 

3ir  warrant.     Bodies  fall  by  wild  sword-law ; 

;  who  would  force  the  Soul,  tilts  with  a  straw 

linst  a  Champion  cased  in  adamant. 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 

star  that  shines  dependent  upon  star 
3  the  sky  while  we  look  up  in  love ; 
X)  the  deep  fair  ships  which  though  they  move 
n  fixM,  to  eyes  that  watch  them  from  aiar ; 
to  the  sandy  desert  fountains  are, 
h  palm-groves  shaded  at  wide  intervals, 
3se  fruit  around  the  sun-burnt  Native  falls 
•oving  tired  or  desultory  war, — 
li  to  this  British  Isle  her  Christian  Fanes, 
h  link'd  to  each  for  kindred  services ; 
Spires,  her  Steeple-towers  with  glittering  vanes 
•kenn'd,  her  Chapels  lurking  among  trees, 
3re  a  few  villagers  on  bended  knees 
1  solace  which  a  busy  world  disdains. 

PASTORAL  CHARACTER. 

KBiAJj  hearth,  a  hospitable  board, 

I  a  refined  rusticity,  belong 

the  aesA  mansion,  where,  his  flock  among, 
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The  learndd  Pastor  dwells,  their  watchful  Lord. 
Though  meek  and  patient  as  a  sheathM  sword; 
Though  pride's  least  lurking  thought  appear  a  wrong 
To  human  kind ;  though  peace  be  on  his  tongue, 
Gentleness  in  his  heart,  —  can  Earth  afford 
Such  genuine  state,  pre-eminence  so  free, 
As  when,  arrayed  in  Christ's  authority, 
lie  from  the  pulpit  lifts  his  awful  hand; 
Conjures,  implores,  and  labours  idl  he  can 
For  re-subjecting  to  divine  command 
The  stubborn  spirit  of  rebellious  man? 

8P0NS0BS. 

Father  !  to  God  himself  we  cannot  giro 
A  holier  name!  then  lightly  do  not  bear 
Both  names  conjoin'd,  but  of  thy  spiritual  care 
Be  duly  mindful :  still  more  sensitiye 
Do  Thou,  in  truth  a  second  Mother,  strive 
Against  disheartening  custom,  that  by  Thee 
Wateh'd,  and  with  love  and  pious  industry 
Tended  at  need,  th'  adopted  Plant  may  thrive 
For  everlasting  bloom.    Benign  and  pure 
This  Ordinance,  whether  loss  it  would  supply, 
Prevent  omission,  help  deficiency. 
Or  seek  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 
Shame  if  the  consecrated  Vow  be  found 
An  idle  form,  the  Word  an  empty  sound  I 

CATECHISUSrO. 

From  Little  down  to  Least,  in  due  degree, 
Around  the  Pastor,  each  in  new-wrought  vest^ 
Each  with  a  vernal  posy  at  his  breast. 
We  stood,  a  trembling,  earnest  Company! 
With  low  soft  murmur,  like  a  distant  bee. 
Some  spake,  by  thought-perplexing  fears  betray'd; 
And  some  a  bold  unerring  answer  made : 
How  flutter'd  then  thy  anxious  heart  for  me, 
Belov(^d  Mother !  thou  whose  happy  hand 
Had  bound  the  flowers  I  wore,  with  faithful  tie; 
Sweet  flowers !  at  whose  inaudible  command 
Her  countenance,  phantom-like,  doth  re-appear: 
0,  lost  too  early  for  the  frequent  tear, 
And  ill  requited  by  this  heartfelt  sight 
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COXFIKMATION. 

I  SAW  a  mother's  eye  intensely  bent 

Tpon  a  Haiden  trembling  as  she  knelt; 

In  and  for  whom  the  pious  Mother  felt 

Things  that  we  judge  of  by  a  light  too  faint: 

Tell,  if  ye  may,  some  star-crowird  Muse,  or  Saint  I 

Tell  what  rush'd  in,  from  what  she  was  relieved, — 

Then,  when  her  Child  the  hallowing  touch  receired, 

And  such  vibration  through  the  Mother  went 

That  tears  burst  forth  amain.    Did  gleams  appear? 

Opened  a  vision  of  that  blissful  place 

^'here  dwells  a  Sister-child  ?    And  was  power  given 

Part  of  her  lost  One's  glorv  back  to  trace 

Even  to  this  Rite  ?    For  thus  She  knelt,  and,  ere 

The  summer-leaf  had  faded,  pass'd  to  Heaven. 

BEGBETS. 

Would  that  our  scrupulous  Sires  had  dared  to  leave 
I«8s  scanty  measure  of  those  graceful  rites 
And  usages,  whose  due  return  invites 
A  stir  of  mind  too  natural  to  deceive ; 
Giying  to  Memory  help  when  she  would  weave 
Al  crown  for  Hope!  —  I  dread  the  boasted  Ughts 
That  all  too  often  are  but  fiery  blights, 
Killing  the  bud  o'er  which  in  vain  we  grieve. 
Oo,  seek,  when  Christmas  snows  discomfort  bring, 
The  counter  Spirit  found  in  some  gay  church 
Green  with  fresh  holly,  every  pew  a  perch 
In  which  the  linnet  or  the  thrush  might  sing, 
ilerry  and  loud  and  safe  from  prying  search, 
Strains  offer'd  only  to  the  genial  Spring. 

MUTABILITT. 

Fbox  low  to  hi^h  doth  dissolution  climb. 

And  sink  from  nigh  to  low,  along  a  scale 

Of  awful  notes,  whose  concord  shall  not  fail ; 

A  musical  but  melancholy  chime. 

Which  they  can  hear  who  meddle  not  with  crime. 

Nor  avarice,  nor  over-nnxious  care. 

Truth  fails  not;  but  her  outward  forms  that  bear 

The  longest  date  do  melt  like  frosty  rime. 

That  in  the  morning  whiten'd  hill  and  plain 

And  is  no  more ;  drop  like  the  tower  sublime 

Of  yesterday,  which  royally  did  wear 


t< 
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His  crown  of  weeds,  but  could  not  even  sustain 
Some  casual  shout  tliat  broke  the  silent  air, 
Or  til'  unimaginable  touch  of  Time. 

OLD  ABBEYS 

Monastic  Domes!  following  my  downward  way, 
Untouch'd  by  duo  regret  I  mark'd  '^^our  fall! 
Now,  niin,  beauty,  ancient  stillness,  all 
Dispose  to  judgments  temperate  as  we  lay 
On  our  past  selves  in  life's  declining  day: 
For  as,  by  discipline  of  Time  made  wise, 
We  learn  to  tolerate  th'  infirmities 
And  faults  of  others,  —  gently  as  he  may. 
So  with  our  own  the  mild  Instructor  deals, 
Teaching  us  to  forget  them  or  forgive. 
Perversely  curious,  then,  for  hidden  ill. 
Why  should  we  break  Time's  charitable  seals?. 
Once  ye  were  holy,  ye  are  holy  still ;     ^  .  ' 
Your  spirit  freely  let  me  drink,  and  live  I 


CATHEDRALS,  BTa 

Open  your  gates,  ye  everlasting  Piles ! 
Types  of  the  spiritual  Church  which  God  hath  reared: 
Not  loth  we  quit  the  newly-halloVd  sward 
And  humble  altar,  'mid  your  sumptuous  aisles 
To  kneel,  or  tlirid  your  intricate  defiles. 
Or  down  the  nave  to  pace  in  motion  slow ; 
Watching,  with  upward  eye,  the  tall  tower  grow 
And  mount,  at  every  step,  with  living  wiles 
Instinct,  —  to  rouse  the  heart  and  \ewi  the  will 
By  a  bright  ladder  to  the  world  above. 
Open  your  gates,  ye  Monuments  of  love 
Divine!  thou  Lincoln,  on  thy  sovereign  hill! 
Thou,  stately  York !  and  Ye,  whose  splendours  cheer 
Isis  and  Cam,  to  patient  Science  dear  I 

INSIDE  OF  king's  COLLEGE  CHAPEL,  CAMBBIDOIi 

Tax  not  the  royal  Saint  with  vain  expense. 

With  ill-match'd  aims  the  Architect  who  planned  — 

Albeit  labouring  for  a  scanty  band 

Of  white- robed  Scholars  only — this  immense 

And  glorious  Work  of  fine  intelligence! 

Give  all  thou  canst;  high  Heaven  rejects  the  loro 

Of  nicely-calculated  less  or  more  : 
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So  deem'd  the  man  who  f ashion'd  for  the  sense 
These  lofty  pillars,  spread  that  branching  roof 
Self-poised,  and  scoop'd  into  ten  thousand  cells, 
Where  light  and  shade  repose,  where  music  dwells  I , 
Lingering,  —  and  wandcnng  on  as  loth  to  die;    If    j 
like  thoughts  whose  very  sweetness  yieldeth  proof  ^ 
That  they  were  bom  for  immortality. 

THE  SAME. 

What  awful  perspective !  while  from  our  sight 
With  gradual  stealth  the  lateral  windows  hide 
Heir  rortraitures,  their  stone-work  glimmers,  dyed 
In  the  soft  chequerings  of  a  sleepy  light. 
Martyr,  or  King,  or  sainted  Eremite, 
Whoe'er  ye  be,  that  thus,  yourselves  unseen. 
Imbue  your  prison-bars  with  solem'ti  sheen, 
Bhine  on,  until  ye  fade  with  coming  Night !  — 
But,  from  the  arms  of  silence  —  list !  0  list !  — 
The  music  bursteth  into  second  life ; 
The  notes  luxuriate,  every  stone  is  kiss'd 
%  sound,  or  ghost  of  sound,  in  mazy  strife ; 
Heart-thrilling  strains,  that  cast,  beiore  the  eye 
Of  the  devout,  a  veil  of  ecstasy  1 

CONTINUED. 

They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home 
ffho  thus  could  build.    Be  mine,  in  hours  of  fear 
Or  grovelling  thought,  to  seek  a  refuge  here ; 
Or  through  the  aisles  of  Westminster  to  roam ; 
Where  bubbles  burst,  and  folly's  dancing  foam 
Melts  if  it  cross  the  threshold ;  where  the  wreath 
Of  awe-struck  wisdom  droops :  or  let  my  path 
Uad  to  that  younger  Pile,  whose  sky-like  dome 
Hath  typified  by  reach  of  daring  ai*t 
infinity's  embrace ;  whose  guardian  crest, 
rhe  silent  Gross,  among  the  stars  shall  spread 
is  now,  when  she  hath  also  seen  her  breast 
Piird  with  mementos,  satiate  with  its  part 
Of  grateful  England's  overflowing  Dead. 
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ON  THE  POWER  OP  SOUND. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  Ear  addressed,  as  occupied  by  a  epiritnal  Amctionary,  in  oommiuiM 
Bounds,  individual,  or  comi>incd  in  studied  harmony.  —  Soarces  aad  eAc 
those  sounds.—  The  power  of  masic,  whenoo  procee<ling,  exemplified  in UieUi 
Origin  of  muHic,  una  its  effect  in  early  a«08.  — The  mind  recalled  to  soaiMbi 
<*4i8u.'i)ly  and  scvemlly.  —  Wish  uttered  tnat  these  could  be  united  Intotedta 
svHtem  for  moral  interests  and  intellectaal  con  temp  la  tiun.— The  Psrthif 
theory  of  numbers  and  music,  with  their  supposed  power  over  the  motions 
universe  — imaginations  consonant  with  such  a  theory.  — Wish  cxurewe 
alised  in  some  degree,  by  the  representation  of  all  sonnds  nnder  the  fm 
tlumkagiving  to  the  Creator.  —  The  destruction  of  earth  and  the  planstsiji! 
-the  survival  of  audible  harmony,  and  ita  support  in  the  DiTineKstDei 
vealed  in  Holy  Writ. 

TiiY  functions  are  ethereal, 

As  if  within  thee  dwelt  a  glancing  mind^ 

Organ  of  vision!    Ajid  a  Spirit  ajg^ial 

Informs  the  cell  of  Hearing,  dark  and  blind; 

Intricate  labyrinth,  more  dread  for  thought 

To  enter  than  oracular  cave ; 

Strict  passage,  through  which  sighs  are  broughti  . 

And  whispers  for  the  heart,  their  slave ; 

And  shrieks,  that  revel  in  abuse 

Of  shivering  flesh ;  and  warbled  air. 

Whose  piercing  sweetness  can  unloose 

The  chains  of  frenzy,  or  entice  a  smile 

Into  the  ambush  of  despair ; 

Hosaunas  pealing  down  the  long-drawn  aisle, 

And  requiems  answer'd  by  the  pulse  that  beats 

Devoutly,  in  life's  last  retreats!* 

The  headlong  streams  and  fountains 

Serve  Thee,  invisible  Spirit,  with  untir^d  powers; 

Cheering  the  wakeful  tent  on  Syrian  mountains, 

They  lull  perchance  ten  thousand  thousand  flowerSi 

That  roar,  the  prowling  lion's  Here  I  am^ 

How  fearful  to  the  desert  widel 

That  bleat,  how  tender  1  of  the  dam 

Calling  a  straggler  to  her  side. 

Shout,  cuckoo!  —  let  the  vernal  soul 

Go  with  thee  to  the  frozen  zone; 

Toll  from  thy  loftiest  ]ierch,  lone  bell-bird,  toll! 

At  the  still  hour  to  Mercy  dear, 

1  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  luoaninpr  of  this.  "The  pulse  that  beats  detc 
life's  last  rctronts,"  uiay  nie:in  the  innonnost  tl'dinffs  of  the  heart,  —  feelrncp 
there  whore  life  is  Biipimscd  to  hold  out  lonffivnt;  or  it  may  incjin  tlie  devout  \ 
of  a** good  and  faiUinil  Horvant"  in  his  dvinpr  moments.    If  the  latti'r,  th« 

Siuicms  nM.srocrV^  b>i  the  pulso,  &c.,  must  l>e  iakou  in  Uio  sense  of  **  requiems  j 
re  accordance  ucith  tiie  pulse,"  &c. 
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7  from  her  twilight  throne 
ning  to  nun's  faint  throb  of  holy  fear, 
ilor'8  prayer  breathed  from  a  darkening  8ei^ 
idoVs  cottage-lullaby. 

dees,  and  ye  Shadows 

Ima^  of  Yoicey — to  hound  and  horn 

,  rocky  steep  and  rock-bestudded  meadows 

J  back,  and  in  the  sky's  blue  caves  reborn,  ^- 

ith  your  pastime  I  till  the  church-tower  bells 

eiing  give  of  measured  glee : 

mil^r  echoes  from  their  cells 

\i  the  bridal  symphony. 

» or  far  earlier,  let  us  rove 

e  mists  are  breaking  up  or  gone, 

from  aloft  look  down  into  a  cove     /     .  /^ 

inkled  with  a  careless  quire,  ~    -^^  ' 

y  milk-maids,  one  by  one 

3ring  a  ditty  each  to  her  desire, 

lid  concert  matchless  by  nice  Art,       _         ,  p^  >  '/ 

eam  as  if  from  one  full  heart  /-^^  ^  '    "'" '  » 

be  the  song  that  brightens    .  ^        .   a,  ' 

>hnd  man's  gloom,  exalts  the  vetoran's  mirth  '      '         "^ 

)m'd  the  peasant's  whistling  breath,  that  ligbtSia 

uteous  toil  of  furrowing  the  green  earth. 

he  tired  slave,  Son^  lifts  the  languid  oar, 

>ids  it  aptly  fall,  with  chime 

beautifies  the  fairest  shore, 

nitigates  the  harshest  clime. 

pilgrims  see,— in  lagging  file 

move ;  but  soon  th'  appointed  way 

iral  Ave  Marie  shall  beguile, 

x>  their  hope  the  distant  shrine 

in  with  a  livelier  ray : 

riendless  he,  the  pnsoncr  of  the  mine, 

from  thQ  well-spring  of  his  own  clear  breast 

Iraw,  and  sing  his  griefs  to  rest. 

I  civic  renovation 

B  on  a  kingdom,  and  for  needful  haiste 

eloquence  avails  not,  Inspiration 

ts  with  a  tunc,  that  travels  like  a  blast 

g  through  cave  and  battlemented  tower : 

gtarts  the  sluggard,  pleased  to  meet 

voice  of  Freedom,  in  its  power 

omisoB,  shrill,  wild,  and  sweet! 
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.,   ....  /v-i  AY- 

Who,  from  a  miirtidl  pa{feani,  spreads 

Incitements  of  a  battle-day, 

Thrilling  tli'  unweapon'd  crowd  with  plomeleBS  headi 

Even  81ie  *  whose  Lydian  airs  inspire 

Peaceful  striving,  gentle  play 

Of  timid  hope  and  innocent  desire 

Shot  from  the  dancing  Graces,  as  they  move 

Faun'd  by  the  plausivo  wings  of  Love, 

How  oft  along  thy  mazes, 

liegent  of  sound,  have  dangerous  Passions  trodl 

0*Thou,  through  whom  tlie  temple  rings  with  praifi( 

And  lilackening  clouds  in  thunder  speak  of  God, 

Betray  not  l»y  the  cozenage  of  sense 

Thy  votaries,  wooingly  resigned 

Q'o  a  voluptuous  iniluence 

That  taints  the  purer,  better  mind; 

But  lead  sick  Fancy  tx)  a  harp 

That  hath  in  noble  tasks  been  tried; 

And,  if  the  virtuous  feel  a  pang  too  sharps 

Soothe  it  into  patience,  —  stay 

Th'  uplifted  arm  of  Suicide ; 

And  let  some  mood  of  thine  in  firm  array 

Knit  eveiy  thought  th'  impending  issue  need% 

Ere  martyr  burns,  or  patriot  bleeds  I 

As  Conscience,  to  the  centre 

Of  being,  smites  with  irresistible  pain, 

So  shall  a  solemn  cadence,  if  it  enter 

The  mouldy  vaults  of  the  dull  idiot's  brain, 

Triinsmute  him  to  a  wretch  from  quiet  hurFd,— 

CoiivuKsed  as  by  a  jarring  din; 

And  Ihon  aghast,  as  at  the  world 

Of  reason  partially  let  in 

By  concords  winding  with  a  sway 

'JYTrible  for  sense  and  soul ; 

Or,  awed,  he  weeps,  struggling  to  quell  dismay. 

Point. not  these  mysteries  to  an  Art 

Tjodged  above  the  starry  pole ;  - ' 

Pure  modulations  flowing  from  the  heart 

Of  divine  Love,  where  Wisdom,  Beautjr,  Truth 

With  Order  dwell,  in  endless  youth? 

i  Tho  alluyioii  is  to  Sappho,  tho  ftmous  Crock  poctMP,  whom  Woi cUf 
when?  >iu>:iks  <»r  ns  ♦♦  Tho  Lcshinn  Mai<l.**  Ilcriiin*  nrn  <'«llc<l  I^ydinn  with 
to  tlu»  niiciiMit  (;nvk  iiuxUm  or  k«ys,  which  wore  «lcrlvcMl  lYv>ni  Ly<lia,  and 
^1  niUHJc  was  111'  a  pathetic  nn<l  j'nelUiiff  cliurui'ter.    Soo  piige  1M»  note 4. 
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Oblirion  may  not  cover 

All  treasnres  hoarded  by  the  miser,  Time. 

Orphe^Insight !  truth's  undaunted  lover, 

To  fne 'first  leagues  of  tutor'd  passion  climb, 

When  Music  dcign'd  within  this  grosser  sphere 

Her  subtle  essence  to  enfold,J 

And  voice  and  shell  drew  fcrfth  a  tear 

&)fter  than  Nature's  self  could  mould. 

Yet  strenuous  was  the  infant  Age :  • 

Art,  daring  because  souls  could  feel, 

Stiiyd  nowhere  but  an  urorent  equipage 

Of  rapt  imagination  sped  Tier  march 

Throu^'h  the  realms  of  woe  and  weal :  ^-.  ^ 

Uell  to  the  lyre  bow'd  low ;  the  upper  arch    >A'  •; 

Rejoiced  that  clamorous  spell  and  magic  verise 

Her  wan  disasters  could  disperse.* 

The  Gift  to  king  Amphion 

That  waird  a  city  with  its  melody 

ffas  for  belief  no  dream :  • —  thy  skill,  Arion  1 

Could  humanise  the  creatures  of  the  sea, 

^iiere  men  were  monsters.*    A  last  grace  he  craves^ 

Leave  for  one  chant;  —  the  dulcet  sound 

Steals  from  the  deck  o'er  willing  waves. 

And  listening  dolphins  gather  round. 

Self^jast,  as  with  a  desi>erate  course, 

Afid  that  strange  audience,  he  bestrides 

1  proud  One  docile  as  a  managed  liorse; 

e  ancient  myths  of  Orpheiu,  Amphion,  and  Arion  are  hero  Justly  regarded  aa 
r  that  tiie  old  Greek  scufiibility  to  music  was  much  more  lively  and  responsive 
at  of  any  modem  people.  Classical  poetry  and  ftiblo  were  fond  of  such 
unI  hyperbolical  representations  of  the  p<»wer  of  music,  because  tliey  felt 
an  au^^wenng  sjinpathy  in  the  popular  feeling;  wliereas,  to  our  duller  sensi- 
tliO;M;  representations  appear  so  extravagant  us  to  bo  quito  ludicrous.  And 
i^  m  his  essay  of  Efoouenee,  remarks  of  ancient  orators,  that  *'  their  eloqueiuxs 
lilel^  more  sublime  ilian  that  which  mo<iern  orators  aspire  to ; "  tliougli  ho 
"s  this  to  higher  powers  of  expression  and  delivery  in  tiio  ancient  spcjikers: 
iliuiitrate-s  by  quoting  passages  fY*om  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  wliich  would 
nl  by  a  mo<(cru  audience  as  **  wholly  monstrous  and  i^igantic." 
lie  upper  archils  the  heavens  or  the  skv,  whose  (lire fullest  portents  and 
•  were  thought  to  he  quelled  by  lyrical  and  musical  inumtations. 
fable  of  Orpheus  is,  I  presume,  too  well  known  ta  need  any  sU'i^tement  of 
nts  here.  It  was  in  liis  haniiling  that "  IlcU  to  the  lyre  bow'd'low,"  yielding 
•love«l  Enrydice  to  the  divine  compulsion  of  bis'music.  —  Amphion  was 
the  Urecian  Thebes:  his  harp  and  voice  so  affected  the  stones  that  thoy 
t  choose  but  march  to  their  places,  ami  so  girdled  the  city  with  a  wall. 
>n  was  a  Himous  (Jrcek  bara  and  player  on  the  harp.  The  story  is,  that  ho 
Sicily  to  take  part  iu  a  musical  contest;  and,  having  wtm  the  itrize,  was 
mo  to  Corinth  oy  sea,  laden  with  presents,  when  the  rude  nailors  covete*! 
A  and  were  bent  on  murdering  him.  Alter  tiyiu^  in  vain  to  break  their 
he  at  lABt  got  leave  to  play  once  more  on  the  harp :  so,  putrini?  on  festal  at> 
atandiDg  in  the  prow  of  tfic  ship,  he  invoked  the  gods  in  inspired  strains, 
thvev  himself  into  the  sea.  But  a  flock  of  song.loving  dolpliins  had  gath- 
nd;  fl^  DOW  one  of  them  took  the  banl  on  its  back,  and  carried  tilm  ta 
^  Inai  wlumoe  lie  rotamed  safe  to  Corinth. 
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Aii'l  .-iiiirinL'.  wliiK.'  llT  aci-i)nlaiiL  luiiul 
iSwccps  his  harp,  the  Master  rides; 
So  shall  he  touch  at  length  a  friendly  strand. 
And  he,  with  his  preserver,  shine  star-bright 
In  memory,  through  silent  night. 

The  pi]>o  of  Pan,  to  shepherds 

Couch' d  in  the  shadow  of  Majnalian  pines,' 

Was  passing  sweet;  the  eyeballs  of  the  leopards, 

That  in  higli  triumph  drew  the  Ix)nl  of  vines,    .  * 

How  did  they  sparkle  to  the  cymbal's  clang! 

While  Fauns  and  Satyrs  beat  the  groimd 

In  cadence,*  —  and  Silonus  swang 

This  way  and  that,  with  wild-flowers  crown'd.— 

To  life,  to  life  give  back  thine  ear: 

Ye  who  arc  longLyg^be.rid    ^ 

Of  fable,  though'urtruth  subservient,  hear 

The  little  sprinkling  of  cold  earth  that  fell 

Echo'd  from  the  coilin-lid; 

The  convict's  summons  in  the  steeple's  knell; 

"The  vain  distress-gun,"  from  a  leeward  shore, 

Repeated, —  heard,  and  heard  no  morel 

For  terror,  joy,  or  pity, 

Vast  is  the  compass  and  the  swell  of  notes: 

From  the  babe's  iirst  cry  to  voice  of  regal  city, 

KoUing  a  solemn  sea-like  bass,  that  floats 

Far  as  the  woodlands,  —  with  the  trill  to  blend 

Of  that  shy  songstress  whose  love-tale 

Might  tempt  an  angel  to  descend, 

While  hovering  o'er  the  moonlit  vale. 

Ye  wandering  Utterances,  lias  Earth  no  scheme, 

No  scale  of  nua'al  music,  to  unite 

Powers  that  survive  but  in  the  faintest  dream 

Of  memory  ?  —  0,  that  ye  might  stoop  to  bear 

7  MunnHnn  is  the  same  as  Arrndian;  Mncnalus  being  the  name  of  the  mooBtal* 
In  Ar<\'MUa,  which  wero  reltibniUMl  as  the  ihvourite  haunts  of  the  pxl  P«* 
Arrwlia  \a  tho  oiil  iiaino  of  tlio  central  iwrtion  of  PoloiK^niiesiu.i.  The  ApraJLitu 
ticre  n<H(.'il  as  a  niniple  pastoral  ]>eopie,  paBsionatcly  fonu  of  luus^ic,  anil  ilerotdl  U) 
Uie  wor«*hip  of  Pan. 

8  Fjuiiisan'i  Satyrs  appear  to  have  been  inunh  tho  flamn,  only  the  former  were 
Uomnn,  the  hitter  Ort'cian.    They  wero  among  tho  inlntir  divinitioA  of  the  anrient 
niytholii^y:  in  fonn,  half  man  a'n<l  half  ;^«)al,  with  horn.s;  vastly  friven  tt>  uiii^ie 
ami  wine.'aod  to  Honsiial  plea-^iires  of  all  Aort.s.    Silenna  was  their  eliiof.  and  .iverr 
fnnny  jrml  withal.    He   wa>»  i^i'iieraily  inf(»xii".ate«l.  anil  l-*  doserilMjil  a«  a  jovial  "U 
man,  with  a  hahl  head,  a  puck  ODse,  fat  ami  round  liko  liii^  winc-ba;;,  which  he 
always^  irarried  with  him.    lli*  waM  .>^MM-ially  ;;ive.n  to  daneinj;,  ancl  £o  nia  calM 
the  divtor :  in  dthur  respcct.-t,  lii^  aildftion  was  about  erpially  <liviileil  b<*tii'een  wixic* 
sleep,  and  muftie.    Rut  lii-t  main  peculiarity  lay  in  liiB  lioin;;  an  inspired  propbeli 
who  knew  all  the  past  and  I  ho  reniote-^t  future,  and  also  n  ka;^  who  do:fpi*iOu  all 
the  f^iftfl  of  fortune.    When  drunk  or  a}(Ieei>,  ho  wajf  in  the  power  of  moitalj>,  wliu 
eould  (M>mpol  him  to  piophesy  and  ^i\x^  by  tying  him  up  witli  cliaiiui  of  lluwors. 
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(-'la.ii-',  >Ui-]\  yvccin\\<  cliains  of  i^iglifc 
As  laboured  miDstrclsies  througli  ages  wear  I 
0,  for  a  balance  fit  the  truth  to  tell  ,7  tU^-y^T 
Of  th'  Unsubstantial,  pondered  well  I 

(By  one  pervading  spirit 

■Of  tones  and  numbers  all  things  are  controll'd, 

I  As  sages  tauglit,  where  faith  was  found  to  merit 

Initiation  in  that  mystery  old.* 

The  hearens,  whose  aspect  makes  our  minds  as  still 

As  they  themselves  appear  to  be, 

Innumerable  voices  fill 

With  everlasting  harmony ; 

The  towering  headlands,  crown'd  with  mist,    i 

Their  feet  among  the  billows,  know 

^t  Ocean  is  a  mighty  harmonist;  / 

Thy  pinions,  universal  Air, 

Ever  waving  to  and  fro. 

Are  delegates  of  harmony,  and  tear 

Strains  tnat  support  the  Seasons  in  their  round; 

Stem  Winter  loves  a  dirge-like  sound.    • 

Break  forth  into  thanksgiving, 
'       Ye  banded  instruments  of  wind  and  chords ; 

Unite,  to  magnify  the  Ever-living, 

Your  inarticulate  notes  with  the  voice  of  words  I 

^or  hush'd  bo  service  from  the  lowing  mead, 

^or  mute  the  forest  hum  of  noon ;  ; 

Thou  too  bo  heard,  lone  eagle !  freed 

Prom  snowy  peak  and  cloud,  attune 

Thy  hungry  barkings  to  the  hymn 

Of  joy,  that  from  her  utmost  walls 

The  six-days'  Work,  by  flaming  Seraphim, 

Transmits  to  Heaven  1    As  Deep  to  Deep 

Shouting  through  one  valley  calls. 

All  worlds,  all  natures,  mood  and  measure  keep 

For  praise  and  ceaseless  gi*atulation,  pour'd 

Into  the  ear  of  God,  their  Lord ! 

I  Alhidliic  to  what  is  called  **  the  masic  of  the  ephcros,''— nn  Ancient  mjaiterf 
kh  tangm  that  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  revolutions  sinj?  togctlier  in  a  concert 
toad,  Tarioiu,  and  eweet,  as  to'  oxreod  nil  proportion  to  the  hninirn  car.  The 
M  thinff  is  apparently  referred  to  in  Job,  xxxviii.  7 :  **Tho  mominpr  stars  sang 
idber,'aiid  all  the  sons  of  God  Phouted  for  joy.*'  And  the  frrcatent  souls  in  every 
I  Mem  to  hmre  been  raised  above  themBolvet)' by  the  idea  that  tlio  nniversowaa 
fe  tOKCfCber  by  a  principle  of  which  musical  hin-niony  is  the  ni)tc8t  and  clearest 
80  the  well-known  pasuogo  in  The  M<  rch  jut  of  Vuiioy  v.  1 : 

*^Thtn^  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behohVst 
Bat  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  Hings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins.'' 
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A  Voice  to  Light  gave  Being; 

To  Time,  and  Man  his  carth-bom  chronicler; 

A  Voice  shall  finish  doubt  and  dim  foreseeing^ 

And  sweep  away  life's  visionary  stir: 

The  trumpet,  (we,  intoxicate  with  pride, 

Arm  at  its  blast  for  deadly  wars,) 

To  archangel ic  lips  applied. 

The  grave  shall  open,  quench  the  stars.— 

0  Silence !  are  Man's  noisy  years 

No  more  than  moments  of  ihj  life  ? 

Is  Harmony,  blest  queen  of  smiles  and  tears. 

With  her  smooth  tones  and  discords  just, 

Tempered  into  rapturous  strife, 

Thy  destined  bond-slave  ?  No  1  though  Earth  be  dust 

And  vanish,  though  the  heavens  dissolve,  her  stay        . 

Is  in  the  Word,  that  shall  not  pass  away.^  [1°* 


ODE. 

LNTIMATIOIS^S  OF  IMMORTALITY  FROM   RECOLLECTIONS  01 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD.*  ,-   . 

-  -  /  • 


^  The  Child  is  Father  of  the  Maqi^ 
And  I  could  wTih  mpBSfwVmS^ 
Bound  each  to  each  uy  natural  piety. 

See  page  UBl 


-  \  • 


I. 

There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and  streaniyh '<  ■ 
The  eartli,  and  every  common  sight, 
To  me  did  seem 
Apparoli'd  in  celestial  light, 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 
It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore^ — 
Turn  wheroso'er  I  may, 
By  night  or  day. 
The  things  wiiich  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more. 

1  Tills  lias  long  nocuicd  to  mc  one  of  the  author's  grpatC!>t  pooms;  hnrdlj  inf 
rior,  imicfd,  to  his  a/.-  on  IinmnrfafitUf  though  los8  colebrate«l  thnn  tli:it.  TJie  cbs? 
eal  alhisiiuid,  ol"  wliicli  thorc  arc  many,  arc  selected  with  nire  Juflgincnt,  nnd  u« 
with  consmnniato  art;  the  h(.'oi»o  of  thV  piece  is  nB  widc-swwping  ami  iiirluHive  i 
liio  tlicuK*  can  well  admit  of;  yet  all  the  parts  are  toned  and  haiiinriMl  in  cxqai«i 
harmony ;  ami  Lho  vQ\:rt  of  (In;  whole  i.>4  int*pinng  and  fiouUliftinK  in  tlio  hijrhcst  H 
Kvoe.  Nor  can  iiH  livplint'?4  bo  oxliaustiMl:  nlt<T  a  rloBO  raniili;irity  of  more  Uu 
tliiriy-Ilvc  ycar.s  it  hiill  affefta  mo  in  a  manner  qnit^  beyond  my  powers  of  c 
proci>ion.  It  iti  ha  if  all  the  voii'c.s  and  utterances  of  the  w'orhl  weits  grathcrrd  ai 
nilem]icrrMl  into  a  mnllitadinoim  anthem,  now  thrilling  the  henrtwith  the  deepc 
noiei*  of  awe,  now  b«Mitiiiii|Lr  it  ^vilh  the  gofteft  notes  of  joy,  and  unon  blending  t 
two  in  a  Htrain  that  leaves  no  part  of  nur  emotional  nature  untouched.  Tliua  nu 
Ih  the  li'ai«t  1  ran  nay  of  this  ma^'niilreiit  poem. 

2  The  little  po<-m,  We  are  ficvtn,  page  i:>3,  ought  to  bo  read  in  oonneclloniri 
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n. 

)r  '  The  rainbow  comes  and  goes, 

And  lovely  is  tlie  Hose ; 
The  Moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  ronnd  her  when  tlie  heavens  are  bare; 
Waters  on  a  starry  night 
Are  beautiful  and  fair ; 
The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth  ; 
But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go, 
lliat  there  hath  past  away  a  glory  from  the  earth. 

III. 

Now,  while  the  birds  thus  sing  a  joyous  song, 
And  while  the  young  lambs  bound 
As  i<i  the  tabor's  sound, 
To  mo  alone  there  came  a  thought  of  'jricf  : 
timely  utterance  gave  that  thought  relief. 
And  I  again  am  strong: 
The  catanicts  blow  their  trumpets  from  the  steep; 
^0  more  shall  grief  of  mine  tlie  season  wrong;   \ 
I  hear  the  Echoes  through  the  mountains  throng; 
The  Winds  come  to  me  from  the  fields  of  sleep,    ,■ 
And  all  the  earth  is  gay; 
Land  and  sea 
Give  themselves  up  to  jollity, 

ttiarle.-.ln  his  notes  dlctatinl  1813,  tho  author  has  tho  fonowinff :  "This  wai  eom- 

jwrt  flaring  my  repidenco  at  Towiiond,  Grasmcre.    Two^-furs  at  least  passed  bo- 

^^^  the  writing  of  the  first  four  stanzas  and  the  rcmnining  part.    To  the  attentive 

jjBii  ei>nipetent  reader  the  whole  sufllciently  explains  itsell';  but  there  may  be  no 

wnn  ill  adverting  hero  to  particular  feelings  or  cjTKricfff-j*  <»rmv  own  mind  on  which 

Be ftnii-ture  of  the  poem  partly  rests.    Nothing  was  mnn*  difllcult  for  me  in  child- 

M^flthan  toailrait  the  notion 'of  death  as  a  state  applicable  to  my  own  1>cing.    I 

osfti  to  liroo4l  over  tho  stories  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  an<l  almost  to  persnadc  myself 

mt,  whatever  might  become  of  others,  I  should  1k)  tnm^l:iti>«1,  in  sonu^thing  of  tho 

fame  way,  to  Heaven.    WiUi  a  fueling  congenial  to  thi^,  1  was  often  uiinblo  to  think 

"f  (xt^'nial  things  as  having  external  existence;  ajiil  I  (M>mmunoil  with  all  that  I 

^XKM  something  not  apart  from,  but  inherent  in,  my  own  immaterial  nature.    Many 

iin»c«  w liilc  going  to  sciiool  have  I  grasped  at  a  wall  or  tree,  t«>  ivcall  my«*olf  I'nnn 

jtiH  aby»4  of  idealism  to  tho  reality.    At  tliat  timo  1  waM  afk-nid  of  Huch  pr«»cesseri. 

In  LiU.*r  periods  of  I ifD  I  have  deplored,  as  we  all  have  iva-on  to  <lo,  a  HubjairnthM) 

"f  an  np|K>!<ite  character.    To  that  dream-like  vividness  and  spUMHlour  whirli  bivost 

nlij(i-.t!  of  sight  in  childhood,  everyone,  1 1>elieve,  if  he  would  look  bark.  coui<i  bear 

tfAtiroou}',  and  I  nec<l  not  dwell  uiv.)n  it  here;  but,  having  in  tlie  j)oem  regarrled  it 

af  presumptive  evidence  of  a  prior  state  of  existenfe.  I  think  it  riglit  to  pi-ote^t 

isaiiiftt  a  c»nclaslon,  which  has  given  pain  to  some  good  and  pious  persons,  that  I 

■innt  to  Incalcatc  such  a  Iwllef.    Dut  let  us  l)car  in  mind  tiiat.  thou;;h  the  idea  is 

«i4 adramrerl  in  rerclntlon,  there  is  nothing  them  to  contradi'-t  it,  and  the  fall  of 

■UB  preaeutt  an  analogy  In  its  favonr.    Arc/mlinglv.  a  pre-(>\iHt«>iit  state  has  en- 

Irred  into  the  popular  cree<ls  of  many  nations;  and,  timoni;  all  persons  aonuaintcfl 

vith  claatlo  literature,  is  known  as  nn  luTHNlient  in  the  IMatonic.  philosophy.    Ar- 

eblmotlee  aald  tliat  heoonid  move  the  world,  if  he  had  a  point  when>on  to  rx^^X,  his 

Bachine.    Who  bat  not  felt  the  same  aspirations  an  regards  the  w<irld  of  his  own 

miwl?    Havios  ta  wield  some  of  its  eh>montB  when  I  was  imiHMIe<1  to  >vritc  this 

poem  on  tlie '  iimiiortality  of  the  Soul.*  1  took  hoM  (»r  the  u«)lion  of  pro-<>xistoncn  as 

baring  solkient  fbundation  In  humanity  for  authorizing  me  to  make  for  my  p  iipoio 

OM  bMi  Dae  of  It  1  could  aa  a  poet.*' 
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And  with  the  heart  of  May 
Doth  every  Beast  keep  holiday ;  — 
Thou  Cliild  of  Joy, 
Shout  round  me,  let  me  hear  thy  shouts,  thou  happy 
Shepherd-boy  1 

IV. 

Yo  blessed  Creatures,  I  have  heard  the  call 

Ye  to  each  other  make ;  I  see 
The  heavens  laugh  with  you  in  your  jubilee; 

;My  heart  is  at  your  festival, 

My  head  hath  its  coronal. 
The  fulness  of  your  bliss,  I  feel  —  I  foci  it  alL 

0  evil  day !  if  I  were  sullen 
AVhile  Earth  herself  is  adorning 

This  sweet  May-morning, 
And  the  children  are  culling 
On  overv  side, 
In  a  thousand  valleys  far  and  wide. 
Fresh  flowers ;  while  the  Sun  shines  warm, 
And  the  Babe  leaps  up  on  his  mother's  arm : 

1  hear,  I  hear,  with  joy  I  hear! —  .        ,^ 
But  there's  a  Tree,  of  many,  one,     -«^  tj**^^} 

A  single  Field  which  I  have  looked  upon. 
Both  of  them  speak  of  something  that  is  gone :  . 
The  Pansy  at  my  feet  ' 

Doth  the  same  tale  repeat : 
Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam?  ; 

Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream  ^\/ 

V. 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting: 
,  The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  Star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  Cometh  from  afar: 
/  Not  in  entire  forgetful ness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
i  From  God,  who  is  our  home :       . 

*    Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  I      I 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  g^o^ving  Boy, 
But  He  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flowi^ 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy ; 
The  Youth,  who  daily  further  from  the  East 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  Priest, 
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And  by  the  virion  splendid 

Is  on  IJris  way  atteDcled ; 
At  length  the  Man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  hght  of  common  day. 

^  ^^ 

Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her  own ;  .  ^ 

Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  own  natural  kind. 
And,  even  with  something  of  a  Mother's  mind. 
And  no  unworthy  aim, 

The  homely  Nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  Foster-child,  her  Inmate  Man, 

Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known. 
And  that  impenal  palace  whence  he  came. 

VII. 

Behold  the  Child  among  his  new-born  blisses, 
A  six  years'  Darling  of  a  pigmy  size ! 
See,  where  'mid  work  of  his  own  hand  he  lies, 
Fretted  by  sallies  of  his  mother's  kisses, 
With  light  upon  him  from  his  father's  eyes ! 
See,  at  his  feet,  some  little  plan  or  chart. 
Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human  life, 
Shaped  by  himself  with  newly-leam^d  art; 
A  wedding  or  a  festival, 
A  mourning  or  a  funeral ; 
And  this  hath  now  his  heart. 
And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song: 
Then  will  he  fit  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  of  business,  love,  or  strife ; 
But  it  will  not  be  long 
Ere  this  be  thrown  aside. 
And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
The  little  actor  cons  anotner  part; 
Filling  ^m  time  to  time  his  *^  humorous  stage 
With  all  the  Persons,  down  to  palsied  Age, 
That  Life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage; 
As  if  his  whole  vocation 
Were  endless  imitation* 

VIII. 

Thou,  whoso  exterior  semblance  doth  belie 
j^            Thy  soul's  immensity;                                  .  /  -    . 
^**?5AK?  Phijosppher,  who  yet  dost  keep    •-"  *  •  ^''  '^     ^ 

"    '  ^*Ti  (Age  whereon  hamonrs,  that  Is,  whims,  orotch«t%  oj 

Ililf  Isue old  meaning  of  humour.   So  in  Shakospeart  ana 
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Hence  in  a  season  of  calm  weather. 
Though  inhind  far  we  be. 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal 
Which  brought  us  hither, 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither. 
And  see  the  Children  sport  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  eyermoie. 

X. 

Then  sing,  ye  Birds,  sing,  sing  a  joyous  song! 

And  let  the  young  Lambs  bound 

As  to  the  tabors  sound ! 
We  in  thouglit  will  join  your  throng. 

Ye  tliat  pipe  and  ye  that  play. 

Ye  that  through  your  hearts  to-day 

Feel  the  gladness  of  the  May ! 
What  tliou^h  the  radiance  which  was  once  so  bnght 
Be  now  for  ever  taken  from  my  sight, 

Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  splendour  in  the  grass,  oi  glory  in  the  flower; 

We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 

Strength  in  what  remains  behind; 

In  the  primal  sympathy 

Which  having  been  must  ever  be ; 

In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 

Out  of  human  suffering  ; 

In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death,  U 
In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind; 

XI. 

And  0,  ye  Fountains,  Meadows,  Hills,  and  Grovefl^ 

Forebode  not  any  severing  of  our  loves! 

Yet  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  your  might; 

I  only  have  reliuquish'd  one  delight 

To  Uve  beneath  your  more  habitual  sway. 

I  love  the  Brooks  which  down  their  channels  fret^ 

Even  more  than  when  I  tripp'd  lightly  as  they; 

The  innocent  brightness  of  a  new-born  Day 

Is  lovely  yet ; 
The  Clouds  tliat  gather  round  the  setting  Sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eyo 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality: 
Another  race  liath  been,  and  other  palms  are  won. 
Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  wo  live, 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and  fears, 
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le  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 

ights  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tearsJ       [1803-6. 


THE  PRELUDE,  //  / 

OR  GROWTH  OP  A  POET^S  MIND.  ,  /   '    // 

r  NOTB.— This  poem  was  beffan  carlv  in  1790,  and  waa  flnished  in  tno 
MS.  Daring  that  time,  the  author,  as  ne  himself  tells  us,  was  meditattng 
r  work,  of  which  The  Exeurtion  forms  a  part ;  and  by  way  of  preparation 
,  **  he  undertook  to  record,  in  verse,  the  origin  and  progress  of  nis  own 
r  as  he  was  acquainted  wiUi  them.**  And  he  adds  tiie  following :  «  The 
poem  is  autobiographical,  and  conducts  the  history  of  the  author's  mind 
when  he  was  emboldened  to  hope  that  his  faculties  were  sufllcientiv 
entering  upon  the  arduous  labour  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself ; 
rorks  hare  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  each  other,  if  no  may  so  express 
be  Ante-chapel  has  to  the  body  of  a  Gothic  Church."—  The  Prelude  was 

Coleridge,  who  was  residing  in  Malta  for  the  restoration  of  his  health 
ater  part  of  it  was  composed.  On  his  return  to  England,  Wordsworth 
n  to  him ;  and  the  impression  it  made  upon  him  is  set  fortli  in  some  very 

addressed  to  Wordsworth,  which  will  be  found  among  the  poems  by 
ren  in  this  volume.  Wordsworth  speaks  of  The  Prelude  as  being  "  ad- 
iear  Hricnd,  most  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  and  genius,  and  to 
thor's  intellect  is  deeply  indebted.'*— The  poem  was  not  published  till 
t?r  the  author's  deatn.  On  its  ilrst  appearance,  it  was,  I  tliink,  rather 
^  to  tlie  lovers  of  Wordsworth;  but  it  wears  well,  and,  if  my  own  ox- 
any  test,  never  fhils  to  improve  on  fUrther  acquaintance.— The  whole 
;s  of  fourteen  Books.  Of  these,  I  give  tlie  ilrst  two  Books  entire,  and 
everal  others;  which  is  all  I  can  m^e  room  for,  without  excluding  other 
item  better  suited  to  the  purpose  of  this  volume. 


BOOK  FIRST* 

TRODUCTIOX  —  CHILDHOOD  AND  SCHOOL-TIME. 

lERE  is  blessinj^  in  this  gentle  breeze, 
sitant  that  while  it  fans  my  cheek 
seem  half-conscious  of  the  joy  it  brings 
I  the  green  fields,  and  from  yon  azure  sky. 
te'er  its  mission,  the  soft  breeze  can  come 
one  more  grateful  than  to  me ;  escaped 

nt  Ode  is  now  commonly  accepted  as  the  crowning  effort  of  modem 
discourse;  but  I  suspect  that  few  have  grown  to  a  Aill  comprehension 
ig.  So  deep  and  strong,  indeed,  is  tlie  uudercurrent  of  thought,  and  so 
led  the  imagery  and  expression  by  which  those  depths  are  svmuolizefl, 
r  converse  with  it  every  day  for  a  lifetime,  without  exhausting  its  sig- 
must  dismiss  it  with  a  brief  comment  H-om  Coleridge:  **To  the  Ode  on 
ms  of  ImmortaHtti  from  ReeoU-eetion*  of  Earhi  ChiUlhtxnU  the  poet  might 
d  the  lines  which  Dante  addressed  to  one  of  his  own  Cunzoui : 

•O  lyric  song,  there  will  be  fbw,  think  I, 
Who  may  thy  import  understand  aright; 
Thou  art  X'oTDieni  so  anluous  and  so  high!  * 

WB8  intended  for  such  readers  only  as  had  been  accustomed  to  watch 
I  reflaz  of  their  inmost  nature,  t^  venture  at  times  into  the  twilight 
DSdonsness,  and  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  modes  of  inmost  being,  to 
BOW  that  the  attributes  of  time  and  spico  are  inapplicable  and  aueiu 
t  caaDOt  be  oonveyed  save  in  symbols  of  time  and  space.  For  mmIi 
Is  MilBciently  plain." 
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From  the  vast  city,*  where  I  long  had  pined 
A  discontented  sojourner  j  now  free. 
Free  as  a  bird  to  settle  where  I  will. 
What  dwelling  shall  receive  me  ?  in  what  valo 
Shall  bo  my  harbour?  underneath  what  grove 
Shall  1  take  u])  my  home  ?  and  what  clear  stream 
Shall  with  its  murmur  lull  me  into  rest  ? 
1'he  earth  is  all  before  me.    With  a  heart  \ 
Joyous,  nor  scared  at  its  own  liberty,  ' 

I  look  about ;  and,  should  the  chosen  guide 
lie  nothing  better  than  a  wandering  cloud, 
I  cannot  miss  my  way.    I  breathe  again ! 
Trances  of  thought  and  mountings  of  the  mind 
Come  fast  upon  me:  it  is  shaken  off. 
That  burthen  of  my  own  unnatural  self. 
The  heavy  weight  of  many  a  weary  day 
Not  mine,  and  such  as  were  not  made  for  mc. 
Long  mouths  of  peace,  (if  such  bold  word  accord 
With  any  promises  of  human  life,) 
Long  months  of  ease  and  undisturbed  delight 
Are  mine  in  prospect:  wither  shall  I  turn. 
By  road  or  pathway,  or  through  trackless  field, 
Up  hill  or  (lo^vn,  or  shall  some  floating  thing 
Up()n  the  river  ]>oint  me  out  my  course? 

Dear  Liberty  I     Yet  what  would  it  a^'ail 
But  for  a  gift  that  consecrates  the  joy  ? 
For  1,  metliought,  while  the  sweet  breath  of  heaven 
Was  blowing  on  my  body,  felt  within 
A  correspon<lent  bree/.o,  that  gently  moved 
With  (piickening  virtue,  but  is  now  become 
A  tomi)est,  a  redundant  energy. 
Vexing  its  own  creation.    Thanks  to  both, 
And  their  congenial  powers,  that,  while  they  join 
In  breaking  up  a  long-continued  frost, 
r»ring  with  ihem  vernal  promises,  the  hojie 
Of  active  days  urged  on  by  flying  hours, — 
Diiys  of  sweet  leisure,  tax'd  with  patient  thought 
Abstruse,  nor  wanting  punctual  service  highj 
jMntins  and  vespers  of  harmonious  verse P 

Thus  far,  O  Friend!  did  I,  not  used  to  make 
A  present  joy  the  matter  of  a  song. 
Pour  forth  tliat  day  mv  soul  in  measured  strains 

1  This  was  the  citv  of  Go^lnr,  iii  (Jerraaiiy,  where  Wordsworth  and  hiB  'is*^  *P2 
part  or  tl)C  WiQtor  ot'  17J»}W)f»,  hn  viiij?  arrivcMl  Micro  on  the  0th  of  October.  The  "  fjj 
waB  iuUMiM?ly  colli,  —  Uic  coldest  ol"  the  whole  centunr ;  so  that  the  poet  had  wk^ 
wiUiin  doorri  far  more  than  he  was  used  to  do.  lie  left  Uicre  IVibraary  10th,  and  *•■ 
tnuch  exhilarated  on  escaping  i^rom  the  dreary  fJonOnopieiit,  aa  theae  linea  ai>Pv 
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not  bo  forgotten,  and  are  here  ^   ■ 

bo  the  open  fields  I  told 
:  poetic  numbers  came 
sly  to  clothe  in  priestly  robe 
L  spirit  singled  out, 

^as  mine,  for  holy  services.  ^ 

ce  cheer'd  me,  and,  far  more,  the  mind's 
iO  of  th*  imperfect  sound ;  ; 

sten'd,  drawiug  from  them  both  ^    . 

confidence  in  things  to  come.  . '   ' 

ind  not  unwilling  now  to  give 
this  passion,  I  paced  on 
ind  eager  steps ;  and  came,  at  length, 
ihady  place,  wliero  down  I  sat 
ree,  slackening  my  thoughts  by  choice, 
J  into  gentler  happiness, 
mn,  and  a  clear  and  nhicid  day, 
;h,  as  much  as  needed,  from  a  Sun 
lecliued  towards  the  West;  a  day 
clouds,  and  sunshiue  on  the  grass, 
sheltered  and  the  sheltering  grove  "^ 

illness.    Many  were  the  thoughts  ': 

and  dismii^s*u,  till  choice  was  made 
Vale,*  whither  my  feet  should  turn, 
they  had  reach'd  tlic  very  door 
jottage  which  metliought  I  saw. 
>f  mere  memorv  ever  look'd 

I,  wliile  upon  the  fancied  scene  ^ 

I  growing  love,  a  higher  power 
gave  assurance  of  some  work 
re  forthwith  to  be  begun, 
there  perform'd.    Thus  long  I  mused, 
;  sight  of  what  I  mused  upon, 
ftmid  the  stately  grove  of  oaks, 
ow  there,  an  acorn,  from  its  cup 
hrough  sere  leaves  rustled,  or  at  once 
earth  dropp'd  with  a  startling  sound, 
oft  couch  1  rose  not,  till  the  Sun 
touched  th'  horizon;  casting  then 
glance  upon  the  curling  cloud 
ce,  by  distance  rumlised;  ..^ 

roant  or  a  Fugitive, 

mm  resolute,  I  took,  '  ^ 

Ee  chance  equipment  of  that  hour, 

neie.  where  the  poet  and  his  Bister  took  up  their  mbode  aoom 
.Germany. 
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The  road  that  pointed  toward  the  chosen  Vale. 

It  was  a  splendid  eyening,  and  my  soul " 

Once  more  made  trial  of  her  strength,  nor  lack'd 

-^olian  visitations ;  but  the  harp 

Was  soon  defrauded,  and  the  banded  host 

Of  harmony  dispersed  in  straggling  sounds. 

And  lastly  utter  silence !    "  Be  it  so ; 

Why  think  of  any  thing  but  present  good?" 

So,  like  a  home-bound  labourer  I  pursued 

My  way  beneath  the  mellowing  Sun,  tliat  shed 

Mild  influence ;  nor  left  in  me  one  wish 

Again  to  bend  the  Sabbath  of  that  time 

To  a  servile  yoke.     What  need  of  many  words? 

A  pleasant  loitering  journey,,  through  three  days 

Continued,  brought  me  to  my  hermitage. 

I  spare  to  tell  of  what  ensued,  the  life 

In  common  things,  —  the  endless  store  of  things 

liare,  or  at  least  so  seeming,  every  day 

Found  all  about  me  in  one  neighoourhood,  — 

The  self-congratulation,  and,  from  morn 

To  night,  unbroken  cheerfulness  serene. 

;But  speedily  an  earnest  longing  rose 

jTo  brace  myself  to  some  determined  aim. 

Heading  or  tliinking  ;  either  to  lay  up 

Xew  stores,  or  rescue  from  decay  the  old 

By  timely  interference :  and  therewith 

Came  lio])os  still  higher,  that  with  outward  life 

I  miglit  endue  some  airy  phantasies 

That  had  been  floating  loose  about  for  years. 

And  to  such  beings  temperately  deal  forth 

The  many  feelings  that  oppressed  my  heart. 

That  h()])e  hath  been  discouraged;  welcome  light 

Dawns  from  the  East,  but  dawns  to  disappear 

And  mock  me  with  a  sky  that  ripens  not 

Into  a  steady  morning:  if  my  mmd, 

Remembering  the  bold  promise  of  the  past. 

Would  gladly  grapple  with  some  noble  theme. 

Vain  is  her  wisli ;  where'er  she  turns  she  finds 

Impediments  from  day  to  day  renew'd. 

And  now  it  would  content  me  to  yield  up 
Those  lofty  hopes  awhile,  for  present  gifts 
Of  humbler  industry.    But,  0,  dear  Friend  1 
The  Poet,  gentle  creature  as  he  is, 
Hath,  like  the  Lover,  his  unruly  times; 
His  fits  when  he  is  neither  sick  nor  well. 
Though  no  distress  be  near  him  but  his  own 
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I  :;Ill;^lla_u^•al•k•  tlKMiglits:  liis  niind,  licst  pleased 
W  liile  she  as  duteous  as  the  mother  dove 
Sits  brooding,  lives  not  always  to  that  end. 
Bat  like  the  innocent  bird,  hath  goadings-on 
That  drive  her  as  in  trouble  through  the  groves: 
With  me  is  now  such  passion,  to  be  blamed 
No  otherwise  than  as  it  lasts  too  Ion?. 

When,  as  becomes  a  man  who  would  prepare 
For  such  an  arduous  work,  I  through  myself 
Make  rigorous  inquisition,  the  report 
Is  often  cheering ;  for  I  neither  seem 
To  lack  that  first  great  gift,  the  vital  soul, 
Nor  general  Truths,  which  are  themselves  a  sort 
Of  Elements  and  Agents,  Under-powers, 
Siirbordinate  helpers  of  the  living  mind : 
Nor  am  I  naked  of  external  things, 
Forms,  images,  nor  numerous  other  aids 
Of  less  regard,  though  won  perhaps  with  toil, 
And  needful  to  build  up  a  Poet's  praise. 
Time,  place,  and  manners  do  I  seek,  and  these 
Are  found  in  plenteous  store,  but  nowhere  such 
As  may  be  singled  out  with  steady  choice  ; 
No  little  band  of  yet  romcmber'd  names 
Whom  I,  in  perfect  confidence,  might  hope 
To  summon  back  from  lonesome  banishment. 
And  make  them  dwellers  in  the  hearts  of  men 
Now  living,  or  to  live  in  future  years. 
Sometimes  th'  ambitious  Power  of  choice,  mistaking 
frond  spring-tide  swellings  for  a  regular  sea, 
J  ill  settle  on  some  British  theme,  some  old 
Komantic  tale  by  Milton  left  unsung : 
More  often  turning  to  some  gentle  place 
Within  the  groves  of  Chivalry,  I  pipe 
To  shepherd  swains,  or  seated,  harp  in  hand, 
Amid  reposing  knights  by  a  river  side 
Or  fountain,  listen  to  the  grave  reports 
Of  dire  enchantments  faced  and  overcome 
^the  strong  mind,  and  t.ales  of  warlike  feats. 
Where  spear  encounter'd  spear,  and  sword  with  sword 
Fought,  as  if  conscious  of  the  blazonry 
That  the  shield  bore,  so  glorious  was  the  strife ; 
Whence  inspiration  for  a  song  that  winds 
^^ugh  ever-changing  scenes  of  votive  quest 
Wrongs  to  redress,  larmonious  tribute  paid 
To  Datient  courage  and  unblemished  truth, 
To  tirm  devotion,  zeal  unquenchable, 
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And  Christian  meekness  hallowing  faithful  loYefc 

Sometimes,  more  sternly  moved,  Iwould  relate 

How  vanqnish'd  Mithridates  northward  pass'd, 

Aiul,  liitlden  in  the  cloud  of  years,  became 

Odin,  the  Father  of  a  race  by  whom 

IVrish'd  the  Roman  Empire:  how  the  friends 

And  followers  of  Sertorious,  out  of  Spain 

Flyiii<j^,  found  shelter  in  the  Fortunate  Isles, 

And  loft  their  usages,  their  arts  and  laws, 

To  disappear  by  a  slow  gradual  death. 

To  dwindle  and  to  perish  one  by  one, 

Starved  in  those  narrow  bonds;  but  not  the  soul 

Of  Liberty,  which  lifteen  hundred  years 

Survived,  and,  when  the  Euroi>ean  came 

Willi  skill  and  power  that  might  not  be  withstood, 

Did,  like  a  i)estilence,  maintam  its  liold 

And  wasted  down  by  glorious  death  that  race 

Of  natural  heroes:  or  I  would  record 

How,  in  tyrannic  times,  some  high-soul'd  man, 

Ihi named  among  the  chronicles  of  kings, 

Suffered  in  silence  for  Truth's  sake:  or  tell. 

How  that  one  Frenchman,*  through  continued  force 

Of  meditation  on  th'  inhuman  deeds 

Of  tliose  who  conquer'd  first  the  Indian  Isles, 

Went  single  in  his  ministry  across 

1'he  Ocean ;  not  to  comfort  the  oppressed, 

But,  like  a  thirsty  wind,  to  roam  about, 

Withering  the  Oi)pressor:  how  Gustavus  soughi 

Hell)  at  his  need  in  Dalecarlia's  miues: 

How  Will  lace  fou.2:lit  for  Scotland;  left  the  name 

Of  Wallace  to  be  found,  like  a  wild  flower, 

All  over  his  dear  Country ;  left  the  deeds 

Of  Wallace,  like  a  family  of  Ghosts, 

To  people  the  steep  rocks  and  river  banks. 

Her  natural  sanctuaries,  with  a  local  soul 

Of  independence  and  stern  liberty. 

Sometimes  it  suits  me  better  to  invent 

A  tale  from  my  own  heart,  more  near  akin 

To  my  own  passions  and  habitual  thoughts; 

Some  variegated  story,  in  the  main 

Ijoftv,  but  til'  unsubstantial  structure  melts 

Before  the  very  Sun  that  brightens  it. 

Mist  into  air  dissolving!     Then  a  wish, 

My  best  and  favourite  aspiration,  mounts 

'    I>ominiquo  do  Goarfren,  a  French  grentleman  who  went  to  Florida  In 
^^gii  Uiti  moflsacro  of  tUo  French  by  the  Spaniards  there. 
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^\  ill  Vfuriiiiiir  towai**]  soinc  ])liil«».«»|»liic  soiig 
Of  Truth  that  cherishes  our  daily  life; 
With  meditations  passionate  from  deep 
Becesses  in  man's  heart,  immortal  verse 
Thoughtfully  fitted  to  th'  Orphean  lyre : 
But  from  this  awful  burthen  I  full  soon 
Take  refuge  and  beguile  myself  with  trust 
That  mellower  years  will  bring  a  riper  mind 
And  clearer  insight.    Thus  my  days  are  past 
In  contradiction ;  with  no  skill  to  part 
Vague  longing,  haply  bred  by  want  of  power, 
Prom  pammount  impulse  not  to  be  withstood, 
A  timorous  capacity  from  prudence, 
From  circumspection,  infinite  delay. 
Humility  and  modest  awe  themselves 
Betray  me,  serving  often  for  a  cloak 
To  a  more  subtle  selfishness ;  that  now 
IxKJka  every  function  up  in  blank  reserve, 
^ow  dnpes  me,  trusting  to  an  anxious  eyo 
That  with  intrusive  restlessness  beats  on 
Simplicity  and  self-presented  truth. 
Ah!  better  far  than  this,  to  stray  about 
Voluptuously  through  fields  and  rural  walks. 
And  ask  no  record  of  the  hours,  resign'd 
To  vacant  musing,  unrcproved  neglect 
Of  all  things,  and  deliberate  holiday. 
Par  better  never  to  have  heard  the  name 
Of  zeal  and  just  ambition,  than  to  live 
Baffled  and  plagued  by  a  mind  that  every  hour 
Turns  recreant  to  her  task ;  takes  heart  again. 
Then  feels  immediately  some  hollow  thought 
Hang  hke  an  interdict  upon  her  hopes. 
This  is  my  lot ;  for  cither  still  I  find 
Some  imperfection  in  the  chosen  theme, 
Or  see  of  absolute  accomplishment 
Much  wanting,  so  much  wanting,  in  myself. 
That  I  recoil  and  droop,  and  seek  repose 
1^  listlessness  from  vain  perplexity, 
y^iprofitably  travelling  toward  the  grave, 
*^e  a  false  steward  who  hath  much  received 
^i  renders  nothing  back. 

Was  it  for  this 
*hat  one,  the  fairest  of  all  rivers,  loved 
To  blend  his  murmurs  with  my  nurse's  song, 
^d,  from  his  alder  shades  and  rocky  falls, 
^  from  his  fords  and  shallows,  sent  a  voice 
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That  flow'd  along  my  dreams  ?    For  this,  didst  thou, 

0  Denv^ent !  winding  among  grassy  holms 

Where  I  was  looking  on,  a  baoe  in  arms, 

Make  ceaseless  music  that  composed  my  thoughts 

To  more  than  infant  softness,  giving  me 

Amid  the  fretful  dwellings  of  mankind 

A  foretaste,  a  dim  earnest,  of  the  calm 

That  Nature  ])reathe8  among  the  hills  and  groYes? 

When  he  had  left  the  mountains  and  received 

On  his  smooth  breast  the  shadow  of  those  towers 

That  yet  survive,  a  shatter'd  monument 

Of  feudal  sway,  the  bright  blue  river  pass'd 

Aloug  the  margin  of  our  terrace  walk ; 

A  tempting  j)luymate  whom  we  dearly  loved. 

O,  many  a  time  have  I,  a  five  years'  cnild, 

In  a  small  mill-race  severed  from  his  stream, 

Made  one  long  bathing  of  a  Summer's  day; 

Bask'd  in  the  sun,  ana  plunged  and  bask  d  again 

Alternate,  all  a  Summer's  day,  or  scour'd 

The  sandy  fields,  leaping  through  flowery  groves 

Of  yellow  ragwort ;  or,  when  rock  and  hill, 

The  woods,  and  distant  Skiddaw's  lofty  height, 

Were  bronzed  with  deepest  radiance,  stood  alone 

Beneath  the  sky,  as  if  I  had  been  born 

On  Indian  plains,  and  from  my  mother's  hut 

Had  run  abroad  in  wantonness,  to  sport, 

A  naked  savage,  in  a  thunder-shower. 

Fair  seed-time  had  my  soul,  and  I  grew  np 
Foster'd  alike  by  beauty  and  by  fear ; 
Much  favoured  in  my  birth-place,  and  no  less 
In  that  beloved  Vale  to  which  erelong 
We  were  transplanted ;  —  there  were  we  let  loose 
For  sports  of  wider  range.    Ere  I  had  told 
Ten  birth-days,  when  among  the  mountain  slopes 
Frost,  and  the  breath  of  frosty  wind,  had  snapp'd 
^J'he  last  autumnal  crocus,  'twas  my  joy 
With  store  of  spj:iiigca>o'er  my  shoulder  hong 
To  range  the  open  heights  where  woodcocks  run 
Along  the  smooth  green  turf.    Through  half  the  nig' 
Scudding  away  from  snare  to  snare,  I  plied 
That  anxious  visitation ;  —  Moon  and  stars 
W^cre  shining  o'er  my  head.    I  was  alone. 
And  secm'd  to  be  a  trouble  to  the  peace 
That  dwelt  among  them.    Sometimes  it  befell 
In  those  night  wanderings,  that  a  strong  desire 
O'erpower'd  my  better  reason,  and  the  bird 
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l>Lcame  my  prey ;  aud  when  the  deed  was  done 
I  lieard  among  the  solitary  hills 
Low  breathings  coming  after  mo,  and  sounds  ' 

I  Of  undistinguishable  motion,  steps  ^i^^-,.v^( 

\  Almost  as  silent  as  the  torf  they  trod. 

Kor  less  when  Spring  had  warm'd  the  cultured  Vale, 
Moved  we  as  plunderers  where  the  mother-bird 
Uad  in  high  places  built  her  lodge :  though  mean 
Onr  object  and  inglorious,  yet  the  end 
Was  not  ignoble.    0,  when  I  have  hung 
Above  the  raven's  nest,  by  knots  of  grass 
Aad  half-inch  fissures  in  the  slippery  rock 
But  ill  sustained,  and  almost  (so  it  seem'd) 
SusjKJnded  by  the  blast  that  blew  amain, 
J>houldcring  the  naked  crag,  0,  at  that  time, 
While  on  the  perilous  ridge  I  hun?  alone, 
With  what  strange  utterance  did  the  loud  dry  wind 
Blow  through  my  ear !  the  sky  seem'd  not  a  sky 
Of  earth;  —  and  with  what  motion  moved  the  clouds  1 

Dust  as  we  are,  th'  immortal  spirit  grows 
Like  harmony  in  music ;  there's  a  dark 
Inscrutable  workmanship  that  reconciles 
Discordant  elements,  makes  them  cling  together 
In  one  society.    How  strange  that  all 
The  terrors,  pains,  and  early  miseries, 
Begrets,  vexations,  lassitudes  interfused 
Within  my  mind,  should  o'er  have  borne  a  part, 
And  that  a  needful  part,  in  making  up 
The  calm  existence  that  is  mine  when  I 
Am  worthy  of  myself !    Praise  to  the  end ! 
Thanks  to  the  means  which  Nature  deign'd  to  employ ; 
Whether  her  fearless  visitings,  or  those 
That  came  with  soft  alarm,  like  hurtless  light 
Opening  the  peaceful  cloudjs ;  or  she  may  use 
^verer  interventions,  ministry 
More  palpable,  as  best  might  suit  her  aim. 

One  summer  evening,  led  by  her,  I  found 
A  little  boat  tied  to  a  willow  tree 
Within  a  rocky  cave,  its  usual  home. 
Straight  I  unloosed  her  chain,  and  stepping  in 
pQsh'd  from  the  shore.    It  was  an  act  of  stealth 
-^nd  troubled  pleasure,  nor  without  the  voice 
Of  mountain-echoes  did  my  boat  move  on ; 
Uavinff  behind  her  still,  on  cither  side, 
Small  cirdes  glittering  idly  in  the  moon. 
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Until  tlioy  melted  all  into  one  track 
Of  sjKirkling  li^lit.     But  now,  like  one  who  rowfl^ 
Proud  of  his  skill,  to  reach  a  chosen  point 
With  an  unswen'^ing  line,  I  fix'd  my  view, 
Upon  the  summit  of  a  craggy  ridge, 
Tir  horizon's  utmost  boundary;  far  above 
Was  nothing  hut  the  stars  and  the  gray  sky. 
She  was  an  elliu  pinnace:  lustily 
I  dippM  my  oars  into  the  silent  lake. 
And,  as  I  rose  upon  the  stroke,  my  boat 
Wentllieaviug  tii rough  the  water  like  a  swan ; 
When,  from  behind  that  craggy  steep  till  then 
Th'  horizon's  bound,  a  huge  peak,  black  and  huge, 
As  if  with  voluntary  power  instinct 
UprcarM  its  head.    I  struck  and  struck  again, 
And  growing  still  in  stature  the  grim  shape 
Tower'd  up  between  me  and  the  stars,  and  still, 
For  so  it  seenrd,  with  purpose  of  its  own 
And  measured  motion  like  a  living  thing, 
Strode  after  me.    Witli  trembling  oars  I  tum'd, 
And  through  the  silent  water  stole  my  way 
Back  to  the  covert  of  the  willow  tree ; 
There  in  her  mooring-place  I  left  my  bark,  — 
And  through  the  meadows  homeward  went,  in  grave 
And  serious  mood:  but,  after  I  had  seen 
That  spectacle,  for  many  days,  my  brain 
Work'd  with  a  dim  and  unclotermined  sense 
Of  unknown  modes  of  being;  o'er  my  thoughts 
There  hung  a  darkness,  call  it  solitude 
Or  blank  deserti«)n.    No  familiar  shapes 
Eemain'd,  no  pleasant  images  of  trees, 
Of  sea  or  sky,  no  colours  of  green  fields ; 
But  huge  and  mighty  forms,  that  do  not  live 
Like  living  men,  moved  slowly  through  the  mind 
Bv  day,  and  ^vere  a  trouble  to  my  dreams. 
*.*  Wisdom  and  Spirit  of  the  universe!      j^  _  jf^^ 
^^Thou  soul  that  art  th'  eternity  of  thoughyX^*-^ 
^That  giv'st  to  forms  and  images  a  breath  /r^y'^ 

And  everlasting  motion,  not  m  vain 
By  day  or  star-light  thus  from  my  first  dawn 
Of  childhood  didst  thou  intertwine  for  mo 
The  passions  that  build  up  our  human  soul ; 
Not  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  man. 
But  with  high  objects,  with  enduring  things, — 
With  life  and  nature,  purifying  thus 
The  elements  of  feeling  and  of  thought 
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uih  paiu  and  fear,  until  we  recoguific 
A  grandeur  in  the  beatings  of  the  heart. 
Nor  was  this  fellowship  vouchsafed  to  me 
With  stinted  kindness.    In  November  days, 
When  vapours  rolling  down  the  valley  made 
A  lonely  scene  more  lonesome,  among  woods, 
At  noon  and  'mid  the  calm  of  summer  nights, 
When,  by  the  margin  of  the  trembling  lake, 
Beneath  the  gloomy  hills  homeward  1  went 
In  solitude,  such  intercourse  was  mine ; 
Mine  was  it  in  the  fields  both  day  and  night. 
And  by  the  waters,  all  the  Summer  long.      ^^  ^rt/v^j  eM^^^-^ 

And  in  the  frosty  season,  when  the  Sun     j«L^;d4^A^^   ^  '^ 
Was  set,  and  visible  for  many  a  mile  ^  ^  d  J 

The  cottage  windows  blazed  through  twilight  gloom, 
I  heeded  not  their  summons :  happy  time 
It  was  indeed  for  all  of  us,  —  for  me. 
It  was  a  time  of  rapture  I     Clear  and  loud 
The  village  clock  toll'd  six,  —  I  wheerd  about. 
Proud  and  exulting  like  an  untired  horse 
That  cares  not  for  nis  home.    All  shod  with  steel, 
We  hiss'd  along  the  polish'd  ice  in  games 
Confederate,  imitative  of  the  chase 
And  woodland  pleasures,  —  the  resounding  horn, 
The  pack  loud  chiming,  and  the  hunted  hare. 
So  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold  we  flew, 
And  not  a  voice  was  idle;  with  the  din 
Smitten,  the  precipices  rang  aloud ; 
The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 
Tinkled  like  iron-;  while  far  distant  hills 
Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 
W  melancholy  not  unnoticed,  while  the  stars 
l^^tward  were  sparkling  clear,  and  m  the  West 

E.  The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away, 
ot  seldom  from  the  uproar  I  retired 
^to  a  silent  bay,  or  sportively 
Olaaced  sidewav,  leaving  the  tumultuous  throng, 
To  cut  across  the  reflex  of  a  star 
^t  fled,  and,  flying  still  before  mo,  gleam'd 
^u  the  glass^r  plain ;  and  oftentimes. 
When  wo  had  given  our  bodies  to  the  wind, 
And  all  the  shadowy  banks  on  either  side 
Came  sweeping  through  the  darkness,  spinning  still 
.  The  rapid  line  of  motion,  then  at  once 
We  I^recli^ng  back  upon  my  heels, 
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Stopp'd  short ;  yet  still  the  solitary  cliffs 
Wheel'd  by  nic,  —  even  as  if  the  Earth  had  roU'd 
With  visible  motion  her  diurnal  round! 
Behind  me  did  tliey  stretch  in  solemn  train, 
t'ocblcr  and  feebler,  and  I  stood  and  watoh'd 
frill  all  was  tranquil  as  a  dreamless  sleep. 

Ye  Presences  of  Nature  in  the  sky 
And  on  the  Earth !    Ye  Visions  of  the  hills! 
And  Souls  of  lonely  i)laces!  can  I  think 
A  vulgar  ho|)c  was  yours  when  ye  employ'd 
Such  ministry,  when  ye  through  many  a  year 
Haunting  me  thus  among  my  boyish  sports 
On  caves  and  trees,  upon  the  woods  and  hills, 
Impress'd  upon  all  forms  the  characters 
Of  danger  or  desire ;  and  thus  did  make 
The  surface  of  the  universal  Earth 
With  triumph  and  delight,  with  hope  and  fear, 
Work  like  a  sea  ? 

Not  uselessly  employ'd. 
Might  I  pursue  this  theme  through  every  change 
Of  exercise  and  play,  to  which  the  year 
Did  summon  us  in  his  delightful  round. 

We  were  a  noisy  crew ;  the  Sun  in  heaven 
Beheld  not  vales  more  beautiful  tlian  ours ; 
Nor  saw  a  band  in  happiness  and  joy 
Richer,  or  worthier  of  the  ground  they  trod. 
I  could  record  with  no  reluctant  voice 
The  woods  of  Autumn,  and  their  hazel  bowers 
With  niilk-w^hite  clusters  hung;  the  rod  and  hne^ 
True  symbol  of  hope's  foolishness,  whose  strong 
And  unrej)roYed  enchantment  led  ua  on 
By  rocks  and  ])ools  shut  out  from  every  star,  . 
All  the  green  Summer,  to  forlorn  cascades 
Among  the  windings  hid  of  mountain  brooks. — 
UnfiidiniT  recollections!  at  this  hour 
The  heart  is  almost  mine  with  which  I  felt. 
From  some  hill-top  on  sunny  afternoons. 
The  paper  kite  high  among  fleecy  clouds 
Pull  at  her  rein  like  an  impetuous  courser; 
Or,  from  the  moadow^s  sent  on  gusty  days, 
Beheld  her  breast  the  wind,  then  suddenly 
Dash'd  headlong,  and  rejected  by  the  storm. 

Y^e  lowly  cottages  wherein  we  dwelt, 
A  ministration  of  your  own  was  yours: 
Can  I  fori^^ct  you,  being  as  you  were 
So  beautiful  among  the  pleasant  fields 
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In  which  ye  stood?  or  can"  I  here  forget 

The  plain  and  seemly  countenance  with  which 

Ye  dealt  out  your  plain  comforts  ?    Yet  had  ye 

Delights  and  exultations  of  your  own. 

Eager  and  never  weary  we  pursued 

Our  home-amusements  by  the  warm  peat-fire 

At  evening,  when  with  pencil,  and  smooth  slate 

In  square  divisions  parcelled  out  and  all 

With  crosses  and  with  ciphers  scribbled  o'er. 

We  schemed  and  puzzled,  head  opposed  to  head 

In  Btrife  too  humble  to  be  named  in  verse : 

Or  round  the  naked  table,  snow-white  deal, 

Cherry,  or  maple,  sat  in  close  array. 

And  to  the  combat.  Loo  or  Whist,  led  on 

A  thick-ribb'd  army;  not,  as  in  the  world, 

l^eglected  and  ungratefully  thrown  by 

Iren  for  the  very  service  they  had  wrought, 

£ot  husbanded  tnrough  many  a  long  campaign. 

TTncouth  assemblage  was  it,  where  no  few 

Had  changed  their  functions:  some  plebeian  cards, 

Which  Fate,  beyond  the  promise  of  their  birth,. 

Had  dignified,  and  call'd  to  represent 

The  persons  of  dei)arted  potentates. 

0,  with  what  echoes  on  tne  board  they  fell ! 

Ironic  diamonds,  —  clubs,  hearts,  diamonds,  spades, 

A  congregation  piteously  akin  I 

Cheap  matter  oner'd  they  to  boyish  wit. 

Those  sooty  knaves,  precipitated  down 

With  scoSs  and  taunts,  like  Vulcan  out  of  Heaven ; 

The  paramount  ace,  a  Moon  in  her  eclipse. 

Queens  gleaming  through  their  splendour's  last  decay, 

And  monarchs  surly  at  the  wrongs  sustain'd 

By  royal  visages.    Meanwhile  abroad 

Incessant  rain  was  falling,  or  the  frost 

Raged  bitterly,  with  keen  and  silent  tooth ; 

And,  interrupting  oft  that  eager  game. 

From  under  Esthwaite's  splitting  fields  of  ice 

The  pent-up  air,  struggling  to  free  itself, 

Gave  out  to  meadow-grounds  and  hills  a  loud 

Protracted  yelling,  like  the  noise  of  wolves 

Howling  in  troops  along  the  Bothnic  Main. 

Nor,  sedulous  as  I  have  been  to  trace 
How  Nature  by  extrinsic  passion  first 
Peopled  the  mmd  with  fonns  sublime  or  fair, 
^a  made  me  love  them,  may  I  here  omit 
How  other  pleasures  have  been  mine,  and  joys 
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Of  subtler  origin  ;  how  I  have  felt, 

Not  seldom  even  in  that  tempestuous  time, 

Those  liallow'd  and  pure  motions  of  the  sense 

Wliich  seem,  in  their  simplicity,  to  own 

An  intellectual  charm;  that  calm  delight 

Which,  if  I  err  not,  surely  must  belong 

To  those  first-born  affinities  that  fit 

Our  new  existence  to  existing  things, 

And,  in  our  dawn  of  being,  constitute  ^ 

The  bond  of  union  between  life  and  joy.         ^^-^ 

Yes,  I  remember  when  the  changeful  earth,  "*^ 
And  twice  iive  Summers  on  my  mind  had  stamp'd 
The  faces  of  the  moving  year,  even  then 
I  held  unconscious  intercourse  with  beauty \ 
Old  as  creation,  drinking  in  a  pure 
Organic  pleasure  from  the  silver  wreaths 
Of  curling  mist,  or  from  the  level  plain 
Of  waters  colour'd  by  impending  clouds. 

The  sands  of  Westmoreland,  the  creeks  and  bays 
Of  Cumbria's  rocky  limits,  they  can  tell 
How,  when  the  Sea  threw  off  his  evening  shade, 
And  to  the  shepherd's  hut  on  distant  hills 
Sent  welcome  notice  of  the  rising  Moon, 
IIow  I  have  stood,  to  fancies  such  as  these 
A  stranger,  linking  with  the  spectacle 
No  conscious  memory  of  a  kindred  sight, 
And  bringing  with  me  no  peculiar  sense 
Of  (luietncss  or  peace;  yet  nave  I  stood, 
Even  while  mine  eye  hath  moved  o'er  many  a  league 
^  Of  shining  water,  gathering  as  it  seem'd 
Through  every  hair-breadth  in  that  field  of  light 
Jicw  i)l.cu^ure  like  a  bee  among  the  flowers. 
/  Thus  oft  amid  those  fits  of  vulgar  joy 
Whicli,  through  all  seasons,  on  a  child's  pursuits 
Are  prompt  attendants,  *mid  that  giddy  bliss 
Which,  like  a  tempest,  works  along  the  blood 
And  is  forgotten ;  even  then  I  felt 
Gleams  like  the  flashing  of  a  shield;  —  the  Earth 
And  common  face  of  Nature  spake  to  me 
Kcmemberablc  things ;  sometimes,  'tis  true, 
By  chance  collisions  and  quaint  accidents, 
^Like  those  ill-sorted  unions,  work  supposed 
Of  evil-minded  fairies.)  yet  not  vain 
Nor  profitless,  if  hai)ly  they  impressed 
Collateral  objects  and  appearances. 
Albeit  lifeless  then,  and  doom'd  to  sleep 
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Vi.t:!  in.'iturcr  mm^oiis  eaUM  lliciii  foith 

To  iiiipreguate  aud  to  elevate  the  mind,  — 

And  if  the  vulgar  joy  by  its  own  weight 

Wearied  itself  out  or  the  memory, 

The  scenes  which  were  a  witness  of  that  joy 

Bemain'd  in  their  substantial  lineaments 

Depicted  on  the  brain,  and  to  the  eye 

Were  visible,  a  daily  sight;  and  thus. 

By  the  impressive  discipline  of  fear, 

By  pleasure  and  repeated  happiness, 

So  frequently  repeated,  and  by  force 

Of  obscure  feelings  representative 

Of  things  forgotten,  these  same  scenes  so  bright. 

So  beautiful,  so  majestic  in  themselves, 

Though  yet  the  day  was  distant,  did  become 

Habitually  dear,  and  all  their  forms 

And  changeful  colours  by  invisible  links 

Were  fastened  to  th'  affections. 

I  began 

My  story  early,  —  not  misled,  I  trust. 

By  an  infirmity  of  love  for  days 

Bisown'd  by  memory, — ere  the  breath  of  Spring 

Planting  my  snowdrops  amon^  winter  snows : 

Kor  will  it  seem  to  thee,  0  Frienc^f^  so  prompt 

In  sympathy/that  I  have  lengthen  d  out 

With  fond  and  feeble  tongue  a  tedious  tale. 

Meanwhile  my  hope  has  been,  that  I  might  fetch 

Invigorating  thoughts  from  former  years ; 

Might  fix  the  wavering  balance  of  my  mind, 

And  haply  meet  reproaches  too,  wliosc  power 

May  spur  me  on,  in  manliood  now  mature. 

To  honourable  toil.    Yet  should  these  hopes 

Prove  vain,  and  thus  should  neither  I  be  taught 

To  understand  myself,  nor  thou  to  know 

With  better  knowledge  how  the  heart  was  framed 

Of  him  thou  lovest ;  need  I  dread  from  thee 

Harsh  jud^ents,  if  the  song  be  loth  to  quit 

Those  recollected  Hours  that  have  the  charm 

Of  visionary  things,  those  lovely  forms 

And  sweet  sensations  that  throw  ])ack  our  life. 

And  almost  ^ake  remotest  infancy 

A  visible  scene,  on  which  the  Sun  is  shining  ? 

One  end  at  least  hath  been  attain'd :  my  mind 
Hath  been  revived,  and,  if  this  genial  mood 
Desert  me  not,  forthwith  shall  be  brought  down 
Through  later  years  the  story  of  my  life. 
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More  than  we  wish'd  we  knew  the  blessing  then 

Of  vigorous  Lunger, —  hence  corporeal  strength 

Unsapp'd  by  delicate  viands ;  for,  exclude 

A  little  weekly  stipend,  and  we  lived 

Through  three  divisions  of  the  quartered  year 

In  penniless  poverty.     But  now  to  school 

From  the  half-yearly  holidays  retum'd, 

We  came  with  weightier  purses,  that  suflSced 

To  furnish  treats  more  costly  than  the  Dame 

Of  th'  old  gray  stone,  from  her  scant  bo^urd,  suppliei 

Hence  rustic  dinners  on  the  cool  green  ground^ 

Or  in  the  woods,  or  by  a  river  side 

Or  shady  fountains,  while  among  the  leaves 

Soft  airs  were  stirring,  and  the  mid-day  Sun 

Unfolt  shone  brightly  round  us  in  our  joy. 

Nor  is  my  aim  neglected  if  I  tell 

How  sometimes,  in  the  length  of  those  half-years, 

We  from  our  funds  drew  largely; — proud  to  curb^ 

And  eager  to  spur  on,  the  galloping  steed ; 

And  with  the  courteous  inn-keeper,  whose  stud 

Supplied  our  want,  we  haply  might  employ 

Sly  subterfuge,  if  the  adventure's  bound 

AVere  distant ;  some  famed  temple  where  of  yore 

The  Druids  worshipp'd,  or  the  antique  walls 

Of  that  large  abbey,  where  within  the  Vale 

Of  Nightshade,  to  Saint  Mary's  honour  built, 

Stands  yet  a  mouldering  pile  with  fractured  arch, 

Belfry,  and  images,  and  living  trees, 

A  holy  scene !    Along  the  smooth  green  turf 

Our  horses  grazed.     To  more  than  inland  peace 

Left  l)y  the  west  ^vind  sweeping  overhead 

From  a  tumultuous  ocean,  trees  and  towers 

In  tliat  sequestcr'd  valley  may  be  seen, 

Both  silent  and  both  motionless  alike ; 

Such  the  deep  shelter  that  is  there,  and  such 

The  safeguard  for  repose  and  quietness. 

Our  steeds  remounted  and  the  summons  given, 
With  whip  and  spur  we  through  the  chauntry  flew 
In  uncouth  race,  and  left  the  cross-legg'd  knight, 
And  the  stone-abbot,  and  that  single  wren 
Which  one  day  sang  so  sweetly  in  the  nave 
Of  the  old  church,  that — though  from  recent  showei 
The  cartli  was  comfortless,  and,  touch'd  by  faint 
Internal  breezes,  sobbings  of  the  place 


And  respirations,  from  the  roofless  walls 
The  shuddering  ivy  dripp'd  large  drops — 


yet  fitill 
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,Su  .-wcdly  'mid  ilie  gloom  tlT  invi-ihlt'  l>ird 

^ang  to  lierself,  that  there  I  could  liave  made 

JMj  dwcllinff-place,  and  lived  for  ever  there 

uo  hear  sucn  music.    Through  the  walls  we  flew 

And  down  the  valley,  and,  a  circuit  made 

In  wantonness  of  heart,  through  rough  and  smooth 

We  scamper'd  homewards.    0,  ye  rocks  and  streams. 

And  that  still  spirit  shed  from  evening  air  1 

Even  in  this  joyous  time  I  sometimes  felt 

Your  presence,  when  with  slackened  step  we  breathed 

Along  the  sides  of  the  steep  hills,  or  when 

Lighted  by  gleams  of  moonlight  from  the  sea 

We  beat  with  thundering  hoofs  the  level  sand. 

Midwav  on  long  Winander^s  eastern  shore, 
Within  the  crescent  of  a  pleasant  bay, 
A  tarem  stood ;  no  homel)^featured  house 
Primeval  like  its  neighbouring  cottages, 
But  'twas  a  splendid  place,  the  door  beset 
With  chaises,  grooms,  and  liveries,  and  within 
Decanters,  glasses,  and  the  blood-red  wine. 
In  ancient  times,  and  ere  the  Hall  was  built 
On  the  large  island,  had  this  dwelling  been 
Ifore  worthy  of  a  poet's  love,  a  hut 
frond  of  its  own  bright  fire  and  sycamore  shade. 
Bat  —  though  the  rhymes  were  gone  that  once  inscribed 
The  threshold,  and  large  golden  characters, 
^%)read  o*er  the  spangled  sign-board,  had  dislodged 
Th'  old  laon  ancl  usurp'd  his  place,  in  slight 
And  mockerv  of  the  rustic  paintei-'s  hand  — 
Vet,  to  this  hour,  the  spot  to  me  is  dear 
With  all  its  foolish  pomp.  ^The  garden  lay 
tipon  a  slope  surmounted  bv  a  plain 
Of  a  small  bowling-green ;  beneath  us  stood 
A  grove,  with  gleams  of  water  through  the  trees 
And  over  the  tree-tops ;  nor  did  we  want 
Befreshment,  strawberries  and  mellow  cream. 
There,  while  through  half  an  afternoon  we  play'd 
On  the  smooth  platform,  whether  skill  prevail'd 
Or  happy  blunder  triumph'd,  bursts  of  glee 
Made  all  the  mountains  ring.    But,  ere  niglit-fall. 
When  in  our  pinnace  we  retum'd  at  leisure 
Over  the  shadowy  lake,  and  to  the  beach 
Of  some  small  isknd  steer'd  our  course  with  one, 
The  Minstrel  of  the  Troop,  and  left  liira  there, 
And  row*d  off  gently,  while  he  blew  his  flute 
Alone  upon  the  rocK,  —  0,  then  the  calm 
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And  dead  still  water  lay  upon  my  mind 
Even  with  a  weight  of  pleasure,  and  the  sky, 
Never  before  so  beautiful,  sank  down 
Into  my  heart,  and  held  me  like  a  dream! 
Thus  were  my  sympathies  enlarged,  and  thus 
Daily  the  common  range  of  visible  things 
Grew  dear  to  me:  already  I  began 
To  love  the  Sun ;  a  boy  I  lovea  the  Sun, 
Xot  as  1  since  have  loved  him,  as  a  pledge 
And  surety  of  our  earthly  life,  a  light 
Which  we  behold  and  feel  we  are  alive; 
Nor  for  his  bounty  to  so  many  worlds;  — 
But  for  this  cause,  that  I  had  seen  him  lay 
Ilis  beauty  on  the  morning  hills,  had  seen 
The  western  mountain  touch  his  setting  orb, 
In  many  a  thoughtless  hour,  when,  from  excess 
Of  happiness,  my  blood  appear d  to  flow 
For  its  own  pleasure,  and  I  breathed  with  joy. 
And,  from  like  feelings,  humble  though  intense, 
To  patriotic  and  domestic  love 
Analogous,  the  Moon  to  mo  was  dear ; 
For  I  could  dream  away  my  purposes. 
Standing  to  gaze  upon  her  while  she  hung 
Midwav  between  the  hills,  as  if  she  know 
No  other  region,  but  belonged  to  thee, 
Yea,  appertain'd  by  a  pecnliar  right 
To  thee  and  thy  gray  huts,  thou  one  dear  Vale! 
Those  incidental  charms  which  first  attach'd 
My  heart  to  rural  objects  day  by  day 
Grew  weaker,  and  I  hasten  on  to  tell 
How  Nature,  intervenient  till  this  time 
And  secondary,  now  at  length  was  sought 
For  her  own  sake.     But  who  shall  parcel  out 
His  intellect  by  geometric  rules. 
Split  like  a  province  into  round  and  scjuare? 
AVho  knows  the  individual  hour  in  which 
His  habits  were  lirst  sown,  oven  as  a  seed? 
AVho  that  shall  point  as  with  a  wand  and  say, 
"  This  portion  of  the  river  of  my  mind 
Came  from  yon  fountain  ? '^    Thou,  my  Friend!  art 
[More  deeply  read  in  thine  own  thoughts:  to  thee 
Science  appears  but  what  in  truth  sho  is, 
Not  as  our  glory  and  our  absolute  boast, 
But  as  a  succedaneum,  and  a  prop 
To  our  inOrmity.     No  officious  slave 
Art  thou  of  that  false  secondary  power 
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r>y  wiiifli  we  uiuJiiply  di^linc(ioll^^,  tlioii 

Dc'em  that  our  puny  boundaries  are  things 

That  we  perceiv  e,  and  not  that  we  have  made. 

To  thee,  unblinded  by  these  fornial  arts, 

The  unity  of  all  hath  been  reveaPd ; 

And  thou  wilt  doubt,  with  me  less  aptly  skill'd 

Than  many  are  to  range  the  iaculties 

In  scale  and  order,  class  the  cabinet 

Of  their  sensations,  and  in  voluble  phrase 

Bnn  through  the  history  and  birth  of  each 
'  As  of  a  single  independent  thing. 

Hard  task,  vain  hope,  to  analyze  the  mind. 

If  each  most  obvious  and  particular  thought, 

Not  in  a  mystical  and  idle  sense. 

Bat  in  the  words  of  Season  deeply  weighed. 

Hath  no  beginning. 

Blest  the  infant  Babe, 

(For  with  my  best  conjecture  I  would  trace 

Our  Being's  earthly  progress,)  blest  the  Babe, 

Nursed  in  his  Mother's  arms,  who  sinks  to  sleep 

fiock'd  on  his  Mother's  breast;  who  with  his  soul 

Drinks  in  the  feelings  of  his  Mother's  eye  1 

For  him,  in  one  dear  Presence,  there  exists 

A  virtne  which  irradiates  and  exalts 

Objects  through  widest  intercourse  of  sense. 

No  outcast  he,  bewilder'd  and  depress'd ; 

Along  his  infant  veins  are  interfused 

The  gravitation  and  the  filial  bond 

Of  nature  that  connect  him  with  the  world. 

Is  there  a  flower  to  which  he  points  with  hand 

Too  weak  to  gather  it,  already  love, 

Drawn  from  love's  purest  earthly  fount,  for  him 

Bath  beautified  that  flower;  already  shades 

Of  pity  cast  from  inward  tenderness 

Do  fall  around  him  upon  aught  that  bears 

Unsightly  marks  of  violence  or  harm. 

Emphatically  such  a  being  lives. 

Frail  creature  as  he  is,  helpless  as  frail, 

An  inmate  of  this  active  universe. 

For  feeling  has  to  him  imparted  power 

That  through  the  growing  faculties  of  sense 

Doih  like  an  agent  of  the  one  great  Mind 

Create,  creator  and  receiver  both, 

Workinfi^  Imt  in  alliance  with  the  works 

Which  it  beholds.  —  Such,  verily,  is  the  first 

Poetio  Bpirit  of  oar  human  life, 
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By  uniform  control  of  after  ycarSy 
In  most,  abated  or  suppress'a ;  in  somCy 
Tlin^ugh  every  change  of  growth  and  of  deoaj. 
Pre-eminent  till  death. 

From  early  days. 
Beginning  not  long  after  that  first  time 
In  wliich,  a  Babe,  by  iniercourse  of  touch 
1  held  mute  dialogues  with  my  Mother's  hearty 
I  liave  endeavour  d  to  display  the  means 
Whereby  this  infant  sensibility, 
(treat  birthright  of  our  being,  was  in  me 
Augniontod  and  sustained,     let  is  a  path 
More  ditlicult  before  me;  and  I  fear 
That  in  its  broken  Avindings  wo  shall  need 
I'lie  clijunois'  sinews  and  the  eagle's  wing: 
For  now  a  trouble  came  into  mv  mind 
From  unknown  causes.     I  was  left  alone 
Seeking  tlio  visible  world,  nor  knowing  why. 
The  ])rops  of  my  affections  were  removed, 
And  yet  the  building  stood,  as  if  sustained 
Bv  its  own  spirit !    All  that  1  beheld 
Was  dear,  and  hence  to  finer  influxes 
The  mind  lay  open,  to  a  more  exact 
And  close  communion.     Many  are  our  joys 
In  youth,  but,  0,  what  happiness  to  live 
When  every  hour  brings  palpable  access 
Of  knowledge,  when  aU  knowledge  is  delight. 
And  sorrow  is  not  there !    The  seasons  came, 
And  every  season  wheresoe'er  I  moved 
Unfolded  transitory  qualities, 
Which,  but  for  this  most  watchful  power  of  love^ 
Had  been  neglected ;  left  a  register 
Of  permanent  relations,  else  unknown. 
Llence  life,  and  change,  and  beauty,  solitnde 
More  active  even  than  "best  society,"— 
Society  made  sweet  as  solitude 
liy  silent  inobtrusive  sympathies, 
Viid  gentle  agitations  of  the  mind 
Krom  manifold  distinctions,  difference 
Perceived  in  things,  where,  to  th'  nnwatchfnl  eye^ 
Vo  difference  is ;  and  hence,  from  the  same  souioe^ 
Dublimer  joy :  for  I  would  walk  alone. 
Under  the  ([uiet  stars,  and  at  that  time    • 
Have  felt  wliate'er  there  is  of  power  in  sound 
To  breathe  an  elevated  mood,  by  form 
Or  image  unprofaned ;  and  I  would  standi 
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If  liie  iiii:hl  blackuii'cl  witli  a  coiiiiiii]^  storm, 
Beneath  some  rock,  listening  to  notes  that  are 
The  ghostly  lan^age  of  the  ancient  Earth, 
Or  make  their  dim  abode  in  distant  winds. 
Thence  did  I  drink  the  visionary  power; 
And  deem  not  profitless  those  fleeting  moods 
Of  shadowy  exultation :  not  for  this, 
That  they  are  kindred  to  our  purer  mind 
And  intellectual  life;  but  that  the  soul, 
Remembering  how  she  felt,  but  what  she  felt 
Bcmembering  not,  retains  an  obscure  sense 
Of  possible  sublimity,  whereto 
With  growing  faculties  she  doth  aspire, 
With  faculties  still  growing,  feeling  still 
That,  whatsoever  point  they  gain,  they  yet 
Have  something  to  pursue. 

And  not  alone 
'Mid  gloom  and  tumult,  but  no  less  'mid  fair 
And  tranquil  scenes,  that  universal  power 
And  fitness  in  the  latent  qualities 
And  essences  of  things,  by  which  the  mind 
IsmoYcd  with  feelings  of  delight,  to  me 
Oame,  strengthened  with  a  superadded  soul, 
A  virtue  not  its  own.    My  morning  walks 
Were  early ; — oft  before  the  hours  of  school 
I  traveird  round  our  little  lake,  five  miles 
Of  pleasant  wandering.    Happy  time!  more  dear 
For  this,  that  one  was  by  my  side,  a  Friend 
Then  passionately  loved;  with  lieart  how  full 
Would  he  peruse  these  lines !    For  many  years 
Have  since  flow'd  in  between  us,  and,  our  minds 
Both  silent  to  each  other,  at  this  time 
We  live  as  if  those  hours  had  never  been. 
Nor  seldom  did  I  lift  our  cottage  latch 
hi  earher,  ere  one  smoke-wreath  had  risen 
^rom  human  dwelling,  or  tlie  venial  thrush 
Was  audible;  and  sat  among  the  woods 
Alone  upon  some  jutting  eminence, 
At  the  nrst  ^leam  of  dawn-light,  when  the  Vale, 
^et  slumbering,  lav  in  utter  solitude. 
How  shall  I  seek  tno  origin  ?  where  find 
Faith  in  the  marvellous  things  which  then  I  felt  P 
Oft  in  these  moments  such  a  holy  calm 
Would  overspread  my  soul,  that  bodily  eyes 
Were  utterly  forgotten,  and  what  I  saw 
Appear'd  like  something  in  myself,  a  dream, 
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A  prospect  in  the  mind. 

'Twere  long  to  tell 
What  Spring  and  Autumn,  what  the  winter  mows, 
And  wliiit  tlie  summer  shade,  what  day  and  night, 
Evening  and  morning,  sleep  and  waking,  thought 
From  sources  inexhaustible,  pour'd  forth 
To  feed  the  spirit  of  reliffious  love 
In  which  I  walk'd  with  Nature.     But  let  this 
Be  not  forgotten,  tliat  I  still  retained 
My  lirst  creative  sensibility ; 
That  by  tlie  regular  action  of  the  world 
My  soul  was  unsubdued.     A  plastic  power 
Abode  with  me;  a  forming  hand,  at  times 
Kobullious,  acting  in  a  devious  mood; 
A  local  spirit  of  his  own,  at  war 
With  general  tendency,  but,  for  the  most, 
Subservient  strictly  to  external  things 
With  which  it  communed.     An  auxiliar  light 
(-anio  from  my  mind,  which  on  the  setting  Sun 
15estow\l  new  sj)lendour;  the  melodious  birds, 
Tiie  fluttering  breezes,  fountains  that  run  on 
Murmuring  so  sweetly  in  themselves,  obey'd 
A  like  dominion,  and  the  midnight  storm 
(J row  darker  in  the  presence  of  my  eye: 
llonce  my  obeisance,  my  devotion  hence, 
And  hence  my  transport. 

Nor  should  this,  percbaaoe^ 
Pass  unrecorded,  that  I  still  had  loved 
The  exe revise  and  ])roduce  of  a  toil, 
Than  analvtic  industrv  to  me 
^loro  pleasing,  and  whose  character  I  deem 
Is  more  ])oetic,  as  resembling  more 
Creative  ai^^encv.     The  song  would  speak 
Of  that  intiTniinablo  building  rear'd 
liv  observation  uf  ailniities 
In  objects  where  no  brotherhood  exists 
To  ]»assive  minds.     My  seventeenth  year  was  come; 
Anil,  whether  from  this  habit  rooted  now 
So  (leej)ly  in  my  mind,  or  from  excess 
\n  the  great  soeial  })rinciple  of  life 
Coercing  all  things  into  symimthy. 
To  unoriranic  natures  were  transferred 
My  own  enjoyments;  or  the  power  of  truth, 
(.'oniing  in  revelaticm,  did  converse 
AVith  things  that  really  are;  I,  at  this  time. 
Saw  blessings  spread  around  me  like  a  sea. 
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Thus,  wliilc  tlie  (];iys  flew  by,  aiul  years  piiss'd  on, 

From  Nature  and  her  overflowing  soul 

I  had  received  so  much,  that  all  my  thoughts 

Were  steep'd  in  feeling ;  I  was  only  then 

Contented,  when  with  bliss  ineffable 

I  felt  the  sentiment  of  Bein^  spread 

O'er  all  that  moves  and  all  that  seemeth  still ; 

O'er  all  that,  lost  beyond  the  reach  of  thought 

And  human  knowledge,  to  the  human  eye 

Invisible,  yet  liveth  to  the  heart ; 

O'er  all  that  leaps  and  runs,  and  shouts  and  sings. 

Or  beats  the  gladsome  air;  o'er  all  that  s;lides 

Beneath  the  wave,  yea,  in  the  wave  itself. 

And  mighty  depth  of  waters.    Wonder  not 

U  high  the  transport,  great  the  joy  I  felt, 

Communing  in  this  sort  through  earth  and  heaven 

With  every  form  of  creature,  as  it  looked 

Towards  th'  Uncreated  with  a  countenance 

Of  adoration,  with  an  eye  of  love. 

One  sonff  they  sang,  and  it  was  audible. 

Most  audible  then,  when  the  fleshly  ear, 

O'ercome  by  humblest  prelude  of  that  strain, 

Forgot  her  functions,  and  slept  undisturbed. 

If  this  be  error,  and  another  faith 
Find  easier  access  to  the  pious  mind. 
Yet  were  I  grossly  destitute  of  all 
Those  human  sentiments  that  make  this  Earth 
80  dear,  if  I  should  fail  with  grateful  voice 
To  speak  of  you,  ye  mountains,  and  ye  lakes 
And  sounding  cataracts,  ye  mists  and  winds 
That  dwell  amonff  the  hills  where  I  was  born. 
If  in  my  youth  I  have  been  pure  in  heart, 
U>  minglmg  with  the  world,  I  am  content 
With  my  own  modest  pleasures,  and  have  lived 
With  God  and  Nature  c6mmuning,  removed 
jjTom  little  enmities  and  low  desires, 
^e  gift  is  yours ;  if  in  these  times  of  fear, 
^U8  melancholy  waste  of  hopes  o'erthrown, 
^  *mid  indifference  and  apathy, 
^d  wicked  exultation,  when  good  men 
On  every  side  fall  off,  we  know  not  how. 
To  selfishness,  disguised  in  gentle  names 
Of  peace  and  quiet  and  domestic  love, 
^et  mingled  not  unwillingly  with  sneers 
On  Tisionarj  minds ;  if,  in  this  time 
Of  derelictiou  and  dismay,  I  yet 
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Despair  not  of  our  nature,  but  retain 
A  more  than  Roman  conlidence,  a  faith 
That  fails  not,  in  all  sorrow  my  support, 
The  blessing  of  my  life ;  the  gift  is  yours, 
Ye  winds  and  sounding  cataracts!  'tis  your«, 
Ye  mountains !  thine,  0  Nature !    Thou  hast  fed 
My  lofty  speculations;  and  in  thee. 
For  this  uneasy  heart  of  ours,  I  find 
A  never-failing  principle  of  joy 
And  purest  passion. 

Thou,  my  Friend,  wert  rear'd 
In  the  great  city,  'mid  far  other  soenes ; 
But  we,  by  different  roads,  at  length  have  gain'd 
The  self-same  bourne.    And  for  tnis  cause  to  thee 
I  speak,  unapprehensire  of  contempt, 
Th'  insinuated  scoff  of  coward  tongues, 
And  all  that  silent  language  which  so  oft 
In  conversation  between  man  and  man 
Blots  from  the  human  countenance  all  trdbe 
Of  beauty  and  of  love.    For  thou  hast  sought 
The  trutli  in  solitude,  and,  since  the  days 
That  gave  thee  liberty,  full  long  desired. 
To  serve  in  Nature's  temple,  thou  hast  been 
The  most  assiduous  of  her  ministers ; 
In  many  tilings  my  brother,  chiefly  here 
In  this  our  deep  devotion. 

Fare  thee  well ! 
Health  and  the  quiet  of  a  healthful  mind 
Attend  thee !  seeking  oft  the  haunts  of  men. 
And  yet  more  often  living  with  thyself. 
And  for  thyself ;  so,  haply,  shall  thy  days 
Be  many,  and  a  blessing  to  mankind. 
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FIRST  YEAR  IN  COLLEGE. 

{From  the  Prelude,  Book  iii.) 
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Tu'  Evangelist  Saint  John  my  patron  was: 
Tliree  Gothic  courts  are  liis,  and  in  the  first 
Was  my  al)iding-placc,  a  nook  obscure; 
Eiglit  underneath,  tlie  College  kitchens  made 
A  humming  sound,  less  tuneable  than  bees. 
But  hardly  Jess  industrious;  with  shrill  notes 
Of  sharp  conimiind  and  scolding  intermix^. 
Near  me  hung  Trinity's  loquacious  clock. 
Who  never  let  the  quarters,  night  or  day. 
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Sl:|»iiy  liim  uii|>n)chum\l,  ami  t('l<l  llir  hours 

Twice  over  with  a  male  and  fcmulo  voice. 

Her  pealing  organ  was  my  neighbour  too; 

And  from  my  pillow,  looking  forth  by  light 

Of  Moon  or  favouring  stars,  I  could  behold 

The  antechapel  where  the  statue  stood 

Of  Newton  with  his  prism  and  silent  face, 

The  marble  index  of  a  mind  for  ever 

Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  Thought,  alone. 

Of  CoUege  labours,  of  the  Lecturer^s  room 
AU  Btadded  round,  as  thick  as  chairs  could  stand, 
With  loyal  students  faithful  to  their  books. 
Half-and-half  idlers,  hardy  recusants, 
And  honest  dunces;  of  important  days. 
Examinations,  when  the  man  was  weigh'd 
As  in  a  balance ;  of  excessive  hopes, 
TrembUnffS  withal  and  commendable  fears, 
Small  je«3ousies,  and  triumphs  good  or  bad, — 
Let  others  that  know  more  speak  as  they  know. 
Such  glory  ^as  but  little  sought  by  me. 
And  httle  won.    Yet,  from  the  first  crude  days 
Of  settling-time  in  this  untried  abode, 
I  was  disturbed  at  times  by  prudent  thoughts. 
Wishing  to  hope  without  a  nope,  some  fears 
About  my  future  worldly  maintenance, 
And,  more  than  all,  a  strangeness  in  the  mind, 
A  feeling  that  I  was  not  for  that  hour, 
^or  for  that  place.    But  wherefore  be  cast  down  ? 
For  (not  to  speak  of  Keason  and  her  pure 
Beflective  acts  to  fix  the  moral  la^y 
Deep  in  the  conscience,  nor  of  Christian  Hope, 
Bowing  her  head  before  her  sister  Faith 
As  one  far  mightier)  hither  I  had  come, 
Bear  witness  Truth,  endow'd  with  holy  powers 
And  faculties,  whether  to  work  or  feel. 
Oft  when  the  dazzling  show  no  longer  new 
Had  ceased  to  dazzle,  of ttimes  did  1  quit 
^^y  comrades,  leave  the  crowd,  buildings  and  groves, 
^d,  as  I  paced  alone  the  level  fields 
^r  from  those  lovely  sights  and  sounds  sublime 
With  which  I  had  been  conversant,  the  mind 
Oroop'd  not;  but  there  into  herself  returning 
With  prompt  rebound  seem'd  fresh  as  hereto&re. 
^  least  I  more  distinctly  recognised 
Her  native  instincts :  let  mo  dare  to  speak 
A  higher  language,  say  that  now  I  felt 
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What  independent  solaces  were  miae. 

To  mitigate  th'  injurious  aWay  of  place 

Or  circumstance,  bow  far  soever  cnan£[ed 

In  youth,  or  to  be  changed  in  manhood's  prime; 

Or  for  the  few  who  shall  be  calFd  to  look 

On  the  long  shadows  in  our  evening  yearSy 

OrdaiuM  precursors  to  the  night  of  aeath. 

As  if  awaken'd,  summoned,  roused^  constrain'dy 

I  look'd  for  universal  things ;  pemsed 

The  common  countenance  of  earth  and  sky : 

Earth,  nowhere  unimbellish'd  by  some  trace 

Of  that  first  Paradise  whence  man  was  driven ; 

And  sky,  whose  beauty  and  bounty  are  expressed 

By  the  proud  name  she  bears,  —  the  name  of  HeaTcn. 

I  call'd  on  both  to  teach  me  what  ^cy  might; 

Or  turning  tlie  mind  in  upon  herself 

I'orod,  watch'd,  expected,  listened,  spread  my  thought 

And  si)read  them  with  a  wider  creeping;  felt 

Incumbencies  more  awful,  visitings 

Of  the  Upholder  of  the  tranquil  soul. 

That  tolerates  th'  indignities  of  Time, 

And,  from  the  centre  of  Eternity, 

All  finite  motions  overruling,  lives 

In  glory  immutable.     But  peace!  enough 

Here  to  record  that  I  wjis  mounting  now 

To  sucli  community  with  highest  truth, — 

A  track  pursuing,  not  untrod  before, 

From  St  rict  analogies  by  thought  supplied 

Or  consciousnesses  not  to  be  subduea. 

'^ro  eviTy  natural  form,  rock,  fruit  or  flower, 

Va'ow  tlio  loose  stones  that  cover  the  high-way, 

I  gave  a  moral  life :  I  saw  them  feel. 

Or  linkM  ilieni  to  some  feeling:  the  great  mass 

Lay  bedd(;d  in  a  quickening  soul,  and  all 

Tliat  I  Ix'lield  respired  with  inward  meaning. 

Add  tliat  whato'er  of  Terror  or  of  Love 

Or  Beauty  Xature's  daily  face  put  on 

From  transitory  passion,  unto  this 

I  was  as  sensitive  as  waters  are 

To  tlic  sky's  influence  in  a  kindred  mood 

Of  i)assion ;  was  obedient  as  a  lute 

Tliat  waits  upon  the  touches  of  the  wind. 

UnknoNvii,  untliouglit  of,  yet  I  was  most  rich, — 

I  had  a  world  about  mo,  —  'twas  my  own; 

I  made  it,  for  it  only  lived  to  me. 

And  to  the  God  who  sees  into  the  heart 
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Sui  h  >y]ii|>ailiii's,  tliou^ixli  rarely,  wore  betray 'd 

%  outward  gestures  and  by  visible  looks : 

Some  call'd  it  madness, —  so  indeed  it  was, 

If  childlike  fmitf alness  in  passing  joy, 

If  steady  moods  of  thonghtfulnoss  matured 

To  inspiration,  sort  with  sucli  a  name; 

If  prophecy  bo  madness ;  if  things  viewed 

By  poets  in  old  time,  and  higher  up 

B?  the  first  men,  Earth's  first  inhabitants. 

May  in  these  tutor'd  days  no  more  be  seen 

With  undisorder'd  sight.    But,  leaving  this. 

It  was  no  madness,  for  the  bodily  eye 

Amid  my  strongest  workings  evermore 

Was  searching  out  the  lines  of  difference. 

As  they  lie  hid  in  all  external  forms. 

Near  or  remote,  minute  or  vast ;  an  eye 

Which  from  a  Iree,  a  stone,  a  withered  leaf. 

To  the  broad  ocean  and  the  azure  heavens 

Spanded  with  kindred  multitudes  of  stars. 

Could  find  no  surface  where  its  power  might  sleep; 

Which  spake  perpetual  logic  to  my  soul. 

And  by  an  unrelenting  agency 

Did  bind  my  feelings  even  as  in  a  chain. 

Pull  oft  the  quiet  and  exalted  thoughts 
Of  loneliness  gave  way  to  empty  noise 
And  superficial  pastimes ;  now  and  then 
Forced  labour,  and  more  frequently  forced  hopes ; 
And,  worst  of  all,  a  treasonable  growth 
Of  indecisive  judgments,  that  impaired 
And  shook  the  mind's  simplicity. —  And  yet 
This  was  a  gladsome  time.     Could  I  behold, — 
Who,  less  insensible  than  sodden  clay 
^  a  sea-river's  bed  at  ebb  of  tide, 
Could  have  beheld?  —  with  undelighted  heart, 
So  many  happy  youths,  so  wide  and  fair 
A  congregation  in  its  budding-time 
Of  health  and  hope  and  beauty,  all  at  once 
So  many  divers  samples  from  the  growth 
Of  life's  sweet  season, — could  have  seen  unmoved 
That  miscellaneous  garland  of  wild  flowers 
Decking  the  matron  temples  of  a  place 
00  famous  through  the  world  ?    To  me,  at  least, 
ft  was  a  goodly  prospect :  for,  in  sooth, 
Though  I  had  learnt  betimes  to  stand  unpropp'd, 
And  mdependent  musings  pleased  me  so 
That  gpella  seem'd  on  me  when  I  was  alone,  j^ 
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Yet  could  I  only  cleave  to  solitude 
In  lonely  places ;  if  a  throng  was  near 
That  way  I  lean'd  by  nature ;  for  my  heart 
Was  social,  and  loved  idleness  and  joy. 

Not  seeking  those  who  might  participate 
My  deeper  pleasures,  easily  I  pass*d 
From  t  he  remembrances  of  better  things, 
And  slipped  into  the  ordinary  works 
Of  careless  youth,  unburthen'd,  unalarm'd. 
Caverns  tliere  were  within  my  mind  which  sun 
Could  never  penetra^p,  yet  did  there  not 
Want  store  of  leafy  arbours  where  the  light 
Miglit  enter  in  at  will.     Companionships, 
Friendships,  acquaintances,  were  welcome  alL 
We  saunter'd,  play'd,  or  rioted;  we  talk'd 
Un])rotital)le  talk  at  morning  hours ; 
Drifted  about  along  the  streets  and  walks. 
Read  lazily  in  trivial  books,  went  forth 
To  gallo})  through  the  country  in  blind  zeal 
Of  senseless  horsemanship,  or  on  the  breast 
Of  Cam  sail'd  boisterously,  and  let  the  stars 
Come  forth,  perliaps  without  one  quiet  thought 

Such  was  the  tenon r  of  the  second  act 
In  this  new  life.     Imagination  slept, 
And  yet  not  utterly.    I  could  not  print 
Ground  where  the  grass  had  yielded  to  the  steps 
Of  generations  of  illustrious  men, 
Unmoved.     I  could  not  always  lightly  pass 
Througli  the  same  gateways,  sleep  where  they  had  sle 
Wake  where  they  had  waked,  range  that  inclosure  ol( 
Tliat  garden  of  great  intellects,  undisturbed. 
Phicc  also  by  tlie  side  of  this  dark  sense 
Of  no])lo  feeling,  that  those  spiritual  men, 
Evi^n  tlic  great  Newton's  own  ethereal  self, 
Seenrd  luimbled  in  these  precincts,  thence  to  be 
1'he  more  endoar'd.     Their  several  memories  here 
(Even  like  their  persons  in  their  portraits  clothed 
With  tlie  aceustoni'd  garb  of  daily  life) 
Put  on  a  lowly  and  a  touching  grace 
Of  more  distinct  humanity,  tliat  left 
All  genuine  admiration  unimpaired. 

Beside  the  pleasant  Mill  at  Trompington 
I  laugh'd  with  Chaucer  in  the  hawthorn  shade; 
Ileanl  him,  while  birds  were  warbling,  tell  his  tales 
Of  amorous  passion.     And  that  gentle  Bard, 
Chosen  by  the  Muses  for  their  Page  of  State, — 
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^Wili  the  Moon's  beauty  aud  the  Moou's  soft  pace, 
I  cali'd  him  Brother,  Englishman,  and  Friend! 
Yea,  our  blind  Poet,  who,  in  his  later  day, 
Stood  almost  single ;  uttering  odious  truth,  — 
I^arkness  before,  and  danger's  voice  behind,  — 
Soul  awful,  —  if  the  Earth  has  ever  lodged 
Au  awful  soul; — I  seem'd  to  see  him  hero 
t'amiliarly,  and  in  his  scholar's  dress 
Ifounding  before  me,  yet  a  stripling  youth, — 

A  boy,  no  better,  with  his  rosy  cheeks 

-Angelical,  keen  eye,  courageous  look, 

-And  conscious  step  of  purity  and  pride. 

^mong  the  band  of  my  compeers  was  one 

^Vhom  chance  had  stationed  in  the  very  room 

Honoured  by  Milton's  name.    0  temperate  Bard  I 

Be  it  confest  that,  for  the  first  time,  seated 

Within  thy  innocent  lodge  and  oratory, 

One  of  a  festive  circle,  I  pour'd  out 

Libations,  to  thy  memory  drank,  till  pride 

And  gratitude  grew  dizzy  in  a  brain 

Never  excited  by  the  fumes  of  wine 

Before  that  hour,  or  since.    Then,  forth  I  ran 

From  the  assembly ;  through  a  lengtli  of  streets, 

Ran,  ostrich-like,  to  reach  our  chapel-door 

In  not  a  desperate  or  opprobrious  time. 

Albeit  long  after  the  importunate  bell 

Had  stopp  d,  with  wearisome  Cassandra  voice 

No  longer  haunting  the  dark  winter  night. 

Call  back,  0  Friend!  a  moment  to  thy  mind 

The  place  itself  and  fashion  of  the  rites. 

With  careless  ostentation  shouldering  up 

Mv  surplice,  through  th'  inferior  throng  I  clove 

Of  the  plain  Burghers,  who  in  audience  stood 

On  the  last  skirts  of  their  permitted  ground, 

Under  the  pealing  organ.    Empty  thoughts ! 

I  am  ashamed  of  them :  and  that  great  Bard, 

And  thou,  O  Friend!  who  in  thy  ample  mind 

Hast  placed  me  high  above  my  best  deserts, 

Ye  wul  for^ve  the  weakness  of  that  hour. 

In  some  of  its  unworthy  vanities. 

Brother  to  many  more. 

In  this  mix'd  sort 

The  months  pasg'd  on,  remissly,  not  given  up 

To  wilful  alienation  from  the  right, 

Or  WfldkB  of  open  scandal,  but  in  vague  A 
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And  loose  indifference^  easy  likings,  aims 
Of  a  low  pitch,  —  duty  and  zeal  dismiss'dy 
Yet  nature,  or  a  haj)py  course  of  things 
Xot  doing  in  their  stead  the  needful  work. 
The  memory  languidly  revolved,  the  heart 
Keposed  in  noontide  rest,  the  inner  pulse 
Of  contemplation  almost  fail'd  to  beat 
ISucli  life  might  not  inaptly  be  compared 
To  a  floating  island,  an  amphibious  spot 
Unsound,  of  spongy  texture,  yet  withal 
!Not  wan  tin  "f  a  fair  face  of  water- weeds 
And  pleasant  flowers.    The  thirst  of  living  praifle, 
Fit  reverence  for  the  glorious  Dead,  the  sigut 
Of  tliose  long  vistas,  sacred  catacombs. 
Where  mighty  minds  lie  visibly  entomb'd, 
Uavc  often  stirr'd  the  heart  of  youth,  and  bred 
A  fervent  love  of  rigorous  discipline. — 
Alas !  such  high  emotion  touched  not  me. 
Look  was  til  ere  none  within  these  walls  to  shame 
My  easy  spirits,  and  discountenance 
Their  light  composure,  far  less  to  instil 
A  calm  resolve  of  mind,  firmly  address'd 
To  i)uissant  efforts.    Nor  was  this  the  blame 
Of  others,  but  my  own ;  I  should,  in  truth, 
As  far  as  doth  concern  my  single  self, 
Misdeem  most  widely,  lodging  it  elsewhere. 

But  peace  to  vain  regrets!    We  see  but  darkly 
Even  when  we  look  behind  us,  and  best  things 
Arc  not  so  pure  by  nature  that  they  needs 
^lust  kcej)  to  all,  as  fondly  all  believe, 
Their  highest  promise.    If  the  mariner, 
AVhon  at  reluctant  distance  he  hath  pass'd 
Some  tempting  island,  could  but  know  the  ills 
That  must  have  falFn  upon  him  had  he  brought 
His  bark  to  land  upon  the  wish'd-for  shore. 
Good  cause  would  oft  be  his  to  thank  the  surf 
AVhose  white  belt  scared  him  thence,  or  wind  that  b 
Inexorably  adverse:  for  myself 
I  grieve  not ;  happy  is  the  gowndd  youth, 
Who  only  misses  what  I  miss'd,  who  fallfl 
No  lower  than  I  fell 
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d  boQigB,  indeed,  must  be  the  power 
Nature,  vbich  could  thus  so  loug 
e  from  the  best  of  other  guides  * 
3Bt  helpers,  left  unthank  d,  unpraised, 
be  time  of  lisping  iufaacy ; 
down,  in  prattling  childhood  even, 
ras  travelling  back  among  tbose  days, 
Id  I  ever  play  an  ingrate's  part? 
-e  should  I  have  mcue  those  bowers  resound, 
lingliug  strains  of  thankfulness 
ir  own  thoughtless  melodies;  at  least 
have  well  beseem'd  me  to  repeat 
.ply-fufihion'd  talc,  to  Jell  again, 
r  accents  of  sweet  verse,  some  tale 
bewitch  me  then,  and  soothes  me  now. 
!  0  Poet  I  brother  of  my  soul, 
't  that  I  could  pass  along  untouch'd 
remembrances.     Yet  whereforo  speak  ? 
upon  a  few  weak  words  to  say 
ilready  written  in  the  hearts 
it  breathe  ?  —  what  in  the  path  of  all 
ily  from  the  tongue  of  every  child, 
■  man  is  found  ?    The  trickling  tear 
:  cheek  of  listening  Infancy 
9  it,  and  th'  insuperable  look 
iks  as  if  it  never  could  be  full, 
ortion  of  my  story  I  shall  leavo 
fister'd:  whatever  else  of  power 
ire  sown  or  foster'd  thus,  may  be 
to  myself,  let  that  remain 
ill  it  works,  though  hidden  from  all  search 
he  depths  of  time.    Yet  is  it  just 
B,  in  memory  of  ail  books  which  lay 
-o  foundations  in  the  heart  of  man, 
by  native  prose  or  numerous  verse, 
.ho  name  of  all  inspir.}d  souls, 
imer  the  great  Thunderer,  from  the  voice 
re  along  tiie  bed  of  Jewish  song, 
.  more  varied  and  el.iborate, 
impet-tones  of  barmuny  that  shake 
ea  m  England,  —  from  those  loftiest  notea 
the  low  and  wren-like  warbliugs,  made 
M  **  ottoi  fuldra  "  hare  TSCeiTeil  to  are  Iraoko. 
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For  cottagers  and  spinners  at  the  wheel, 

And  sun-burnt  travellers  resting  their  tired  limbs, 

Stretched  under  wayside  hedge-rows,  ballad  tuneSy 

Food  for  the  hungry  ears  of  little  ones, 

And  of  old  men  who  have  snrvived  their  joys;  — 

'Tis  just  that  in  behalf  of  these,  tlie  worki. 

And  of  the  men  that  framed  them,  whether  known. 

Or  sleeping  nameless  in  their  scattered  graves, 

That  1  should  hero  assert  their  riglits,  attest 

Tiieir  honours,  and  should,  once  for  all,  pronounce 

Their  benediction ;  speak  of  them  as  Powers 

For  ever  to  be  hallow'd ;  only  less, 

For  what  we  arc  and  what  we  may  become. 

Than  Nature's  self,  which  is  the  breath  of  God, 

Or  His  pure  AVord  by  miracle  reveal'd. 

Rarely  and  with  reluctance  would  J  stoop 
To  transitory  themes ;  yet  I  rejoice. 
And,  by  these  thoughts  admonish'd,  will  pour  out 
Thanks  with  uplifted  heart,  that  I  was  rear'd 
Safe  from  an  evil  which  these  days  have  laid 
Upon  the  children  of  the  land,  a  pest 
That  might  have  dried  me  up,  body  and  souL 
This  verse  is  dedicate  to  Nature's  self. 
And  things  that  teach  as  Nature  teaches:  then, 
0,  where  had  been  the  Man,  the  Poet  where, 
Where  had  we  been,  we  two,  beloved  Friend ! 
If  in  the  season  of  un perilous  choice, 
In  lieu  of  wandering,  as  we  did,  through  vales 
llich  with  indigenous  produce,  open  gi'ound 
Of  Fancy,  happy  pastures  ranged  at  will. 
Wo  had  been  foUow'd,  hourly  watch'd,  and  noosed. 
Each  in  his  several  melancholy  walk 
String'd  like  a  poor  man's  heifer  at  its  feed, 
Led  through  the  lanes  in  forlorn  servitude; 
Or  rather  like  a  stalled  ox  debarred 
From  touch  of  growing  grass,  that  may  not  taste 
A  flower  till  it  have  yielded  up  its  sweets 
A  prelibatioii  to  the  mower's  scythe. 

Behold  the  parent  hen  amid  her  brood. 
Though  fledged  and  feather'd,  and  well  pleased  to  part 
And  straggle  from  her  presence,  still  a  brood, 
And  she  Jierself  from  the  maternal  bond 
Still  undischarged;  yet  doth  she  little  more 
Than  move  with  them  in  tenderness  and  love, 
A  centre  to  the  circle  which  they  make; 
And  now  and  then,  alike  from  need  of  theirs 
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And  call  of  Iut  own  natural  appi'tiu\^. 

JSlie  scratches,  ransacks  up  the  earth  for  food, 

Which  they  partake  at  pleasure.    Early  died 

My  bonour'a  Mother,  she  who  was  the  heart 

And  binge  of  all  our  learnings  and  our  loves : 

She  left  us  destitute,  and,  as  we  might, 

Trooping  together.     Little  suits  it  me 

To  break  upon  therfabbath  of  her  rest 

With  any  thought  that  looks  at  others'  blame ; 

Nor  would  I  praise  her  but  in  perfect  love. 

Heuco  am  I  check'd :  but  let  me  boldly  say. 

In  CTatitude,  and  for  the  sake  of  truth, 

Unheard  by  her,  that  she,  not  falsely  taught, 

Fetching  her  goodness  rather  from  times  past 

Than  shaping  novelties  for  times  to  come. 

Had  no  presumption,  no  such  jealousy, 

Nor  did  by  habit  of  her  thoughts  mistrust 

Our  nature,  but  had  virtual  faith  that  He 

Who  fills  the  mother's  breast  with  innocent  milk, 

Doth  also  for  our  nobler  part  provide, 

tJnder  His  great  correction  and  control. 

As  innocent  instincts  and  as  innocent  food ; 

Or  draws  for  minds  that  are  left  free  to  trust 

In  the  simplicities  of  opening  life 

Sweet  honey  out  of  spnrn'd  or  dreaded  weeds. 

This  was  her  creed,  and  therefore  she  was  pure 

From  anxious  fear  of  error  or  mishap. 

And  evil,  overweeningly  so  call'd ; 

Was  not  puff'd  up  by  false  unnatural  hopes, 

Nor  selfish  with  unnecessary  cares, 

Nor  with  impatience  from  the  season  ask'd 

More  than  its  timely  produce ;  rather  loved 

The  hours  for  what  tney  are  than  from  regard 

Ghinced  on  their  promises  in  restless  pride. 

Such  was  she ;  not  from  faculties  more  strong 

Than  others  have,  but  from  the  times,  perhaps, 

And  spot  in  which  she  lived,  and  through  a  grace 

Of  modest  meekness,  simple-mindedness, 

Aheart  that  found  benignity  and  hope, 

Being  itself  benign. 

My  drift  I  fear 
Ij scarcely  obvious;  but,  that  common  sense 
Jf*y  tnr  this  modem  system  by  its  fruits, 
I*ave  let  me  take  to  place  before  her  sight 
A  snecimen  portray'd  with  faithful  hand. 
Full  early  train'd  to  worship  seemliness, 
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This  model  of  a  child  is  never  known 

To  mix  in  quarrels;  that  were  far  beneath 

His  dignity;  with  gifts  he  bubbles  o'er 

As  generous  as  a  fountain ;  selfishness 

May  not  come  near  liim,  nor  the  little  throng 

Of  Hitting  pleasures  tempt  him  from  his  path; 

The  wandering  beggars  propagate  his  name. 

Dumb  creatures  find  him  tender  a^  a  nun, 

And  natural  or  supernatural  fear. 

Unless  it  leap  upon  him  in  a  dream, 

Touches  him  not.     To  enhance  the  wonder,  see 

How  arch  his  notices,  how  nice  his  sense    . 

Of  the  ridiculous ;  not  blind  is  he 

To  the  broad  follies  of  the  licensed  world. 

Yet  innocent  himself  withal,  though  shrewd, 

And  can  read  lectures  upon  innocence: 

A  miracle  of  scientific  lore, 

Ships  he  can  guide  across  the  pathless  sea, 

And  tell  you  all  their  cunning;  he  can  read 

The  inside  of  the  earth,  and  spell  the  stars ; 

He  knows  tlie  policies  of  foreign  lands; 

Can  string  you  names  of  districts,  cities,  towns, 

The  whole  world  over,  tight  as  beads  of  dew 

Upon  a  gossamer  thread ;  he  sifts,  ho  weighs; 

All  things  are  put  to  question;  he  must  live 

Knowing  that  lie  grows  wiser  every  day 

Or  else  not  live  at  all,  and  seeing  too 

Each  little  drop  of  wisdom  as  it  falls 

Into  the  dimpling  cistern  of  his  heart : 

For  this  unnatural  growth  the  trainer  blame, 

Pity  the  tree.  —  Poor  human  vanity, 

Wort  thou  extinguish'd,  little  would  bo  left 

W'hich  he  could  truly  love :  but  how  escape  ? 

Fur  ever,  as  a  thought  of  purer  birth 

Kiscs  to  lead  him  tovv^ard  a  better  clime. 

Some  intermeddlor  still  is  on  the  watch 

To  drive  him  back,  and  ppund  him,  like  a  stray, 

Within  the  pinfold  of  his  own  conceit. 

Meanwhile  old  gran  dame  Earth  is  grieved  to  find 

T^'he  playthings,  which  her  love  design'd  for  him, 

Un thought  of:  in  their  woodland  beds  tho  flowers 

AVeep,  and  the  river  sides  are  all  forlorn. 

0,  give  us  once  again  the  wishing  cap 

Of  Fortunatus,  and  iW  invisible  coat 

Of  Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  Robin  Hood, 

And  Sabra  in  the  forest  with  Saint  George! 
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The  child  wliosc  love  is  hero  at  least  doth  reap 
One  precious  gain,  that  he  forgets  himself. 

These  mighty  workmen  of  our  later  age, 
Who,  with  a  broad  highway,  have  overbridged 
The  froward  chaos  of  futurity. 
Tamed  to  their  bidding ;  they  who  have  the  skill 
To  manage  books,  and  things,  and  make  them  act 
On  infant  minds  as  surely  as  the  Sun 
Deals  with  a  flower ;  the  keepers  of  our  time. 
The  guides  and  wardens  of  our  faculties, 
Sages  who  in  their  prescience  would  control 
All  accidents,  and  to  the  very  road 
Which  they  have  fashion'd  would  confine  us  down. 
Like  engines;  —  when  will  their  presumption  learn, 
That  in  th'  unreasoning  progress  of  the  world 
A  wiser  spirit  is  at  work  for  us, 
A  better  eye  than  theirs,  most  prodigal 
Of  blessings,  and  most  studious  of  our  good, 
Even  in  what  seem  our  most  unfruitful  hours  ? 

There  was  a  Boy :  ye  knew  him  well,  ye  cliffs 
And  islands  of  Wmander !  —  many  a  time 
At  evening,  when  the  earliest  stars  began 
To  move  alon^  the  edges  of  the  hills, 
Kising  or  setting,  would  he  stand  alone 
Beneath  the  trees  or  by  the  glimmering  lake. 
And  there,  with  fingers  interwoven,  both  hands 
Press'd  closely  palm  to  palm,  and  to  his  mouth 
Ujplifted,  he,  as  through  an  instrument, 
Blew  mimic  hootings  to  the  silent  owls. 
That  they  might  answer  him:  and  they  would  shout 
Across  the  watery  vale,  and  shout  again, 
Responsive  to  his  call,  with  quivering  peals, 
And  long  halloos  and  screams,  and  echoes  loud, 
^onbled  and  redoubled,  —  concourse  wild 
Of  jocund  din;  and,  when  a  lengthened  pause 
Of  silence  came  and  baffled  his  best  skill, 
Then  sometimes,  in  that'silencG  while  he  hung 
Listening,  a  gentle  shock  of  mild  surprise 
Has  carried  mr  into  his  heart  the  voice 
Of  mountain  torrents ;  or  the  visible  scene 
Wonld  enter  unawares  into  his  mind, 
^ith  all  its  solemn  imagery,  its  rocks, 
Its  woods,  and  that  uncertain  heaven,  received 
loto  the  bosom  of  the  steady  lake. 

This  Boy  was  taken  from  his  mates,  and  died 
In  childhood,  ere  he  was  full  twelve  years  old. 
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Fuir  is  tho  spot,  most  beautiful  the  vale 

Where  he  was  born ;  the  grassy  churchyard  hangs 

Upon  a  slope  above  the  vulage  school. 

And  through  that  churchyard  when  my  way  has  led 

On  summer  evenings,  I  believe  that  there 

A  long  half  hour  together  I  have  stood 

Mute,  looking  at  tlie  grdYO  in  which  he  lies! 

Even  now  appears  before  the  mind's  clear  eye 

'I'hat  self-same  village  church ;  I  see  her  sit 

(The  throned  Lady  whom  crewhile  we  hail'd) 

On  her  green  hill,  forgetful  of  this  Boy 

Who  slumbers  at  her  feet,  —  forgetful,  too, 

Of  all  her  silent  neighbourhood  of  graves. 

And  listening  only  to  the  gladsome  sounds 

I'hat,  from  the  rural  school  ascending,  play 

Beneath  her  and  ahoul  her.    May  she  long 

Behold  a  race  of  young  ones  like  to  those 

With  whom  I  herded!  —  (easily,  indeed, 

AVe  might  have  fed  upon  a  fatter  soil 

Of  arts  and  letters,  but  be  that  forgiven,) — 

A  race  of  real  children ;  not  too  wise, 

Too  learnod,  or  too  good ;  but  wanton,  fresh, 

And  bandied  up  and  down  by  love  and  hate; 

Xot  unresentful  where  self-justified ; 

Fierce,  moody,  i)atient,  venturous,  modest,  shy; 

Mad  at  their  sports  like  withor'd  leaves  in  winds; 

I'hough  doing  wrong  and  suffering,  and  full  oft 

Bending  heneath  our  life's  mysterious  weight 

Of  pain  and  lioubt  and  fear,  yet  jriclding  not 

Jn  ha]>])iness  to  the  happiest  upon  Earth. 

Sinii)lic'ity  in  habit,  truth  in  speech. 

Be  those  the  daily  strengtheners  of  their  minds; 

May  books  and  Mature  be  their  early  joy! 

And  knowledge,  rightly  honour'd  with  that  name,— 

Knowledge  nut  purchased  by  the  loss  of  power! 

A  gracious  spirit  o'er  this  Earth  presides. 
And  o'er  the  heart  of  man:  invisibly 
It  conies,  to  works  of  un reproved  delight 
And  tendency  ])enign,  directing  those 
Who  care  not,  know  not,  think  not  what  they  do^ 
The  tales  that  charm  away  the  wakeful  night 
In  Araby,  romances;  legends  penn'd 
For  solace  by  dim  light  of  monkish  lamps; 
Fictions,  for  ladies  of  their  love,  devised 
By  youthful  squires;  adventures  endless  spun 
By  the  dismantled  warrior  in  old  age, 
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Out  of  tile  bowi'ls  of  tliosc  vcry  ^cliemos 

In  which  his  youth  did  lirst  extravagate, — 

These  spread  like  day,  and  somethiug  in  the  shape 

Of  these  will  live  till  man  shall  be  no  more. 

Dumb  yeaminffs,  hidden  appetites,  are  ours, 

And  tney  mt^^f  have  their  food.    Our  childhood  sits. 

Our  simple  childhood  sits  upon  a  throne 

That  hath  more  power  than  all  the  elements. 

I  guess  not  what  this  tells  of  Being  past, 

^or  what  it  augurs  of  the  life  to  come ; 

fiut  so  it  is,  and,  in  that  dubious  hour, 

I'hat  twilight  when  we  first  begin  to  see 

iTiis  dawning  Earth,  to  recognise,  expect. 

And  in  the  long  probation  that  ensues, 

I'he  time  of  trial,  ere  we  learn  to  live 

In  reconcilement  with  our  stinted  powers ; 

To  endure  this  state  of  meagre  vassalage, 

Xjnwilling  to  forego,  confess,  submit, 

TJneasy  and  unsettled,  yoke-fellows 

To  custom,  mettlesome,  and  not  yet  tamed 

-And  humbled  down ;  0,  then  we  feel,  wo  feel, 

^^c  know  where  we  have  friends.    Ye  dreamers,  theni 

Porgers  of  daring  tales,  we  bless  you  then, 

Impostors,  drivellers,  dotards,  as  the  ape 

Philosophy  will  call  you ;  then  we  feel 

UV^ith  wnat,  and  how  great  might  ye  are  in  league, 

'Who  make  our  wish,  our  power,  our  thought  a  deed. 

An  empire,  a  possession,  —  ye  whom  time 

And  seasons  serve ;  all  Faculties  to  whom 

Earth  crouches,  th'  elements  arc  potter's  clay, 

Space  like  a  heaven  fiU'd  up  with  northern  lights, 

Here,  nowhere,  there,  and  everywhere  at  once. 
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(Fnm  the  Prelude,  Book  viu) 

^Ass  we  from  entertainments,  that  are  such 
^f^dly,  to  others  titled  higher, 
*^et,  in  the  estimate  of  youth  at  least, 
More  near  akin  to  those  than  names  imply,  — 
jinean  the  brawls  of  lawyers  in  their  courts 
^fore  the  ermined  judge,  or  that  great  stage 
Where  senators,  tongue-favour'd  men,  perform, 
^nired  and  envied.     0,  tlie  beating  heart  I 
''hen  one  among  the  prime  of  these  rose  up,  — 
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Through  field  or  forest  with  the  maid  we  love, 
While  yet  our  hearts  are  young,  while  yet  we  brwita 
Nothing  but  happiness,  in  some  lone  nook, 
Deep  vale,  or  anywhere,  the  home  of  both. 
From  which  it  would  be  misery  to  stir;  — 
O,  next  to  such  enjoyment  of  our  youth, 
In  my  esteem,  next  to  such  dear  delight, 
Was  that  of  wandering  on  from  day  to  day 
Where  I  could  meditate  in  peace,  and  cull 
Knowledge  that  step  by  step  might  lead  me  on 
To  wisdom ;  or,  as  lightsome  as  a  bird 
Wiif ted  upon  the  -wind  flrom  distant  lands. 
Sing  notes  of  greeting  to  strange  fields  or  grovefl> 
Which  lack'd  not  voice  to  welcome  me  in  turn : 
And,  when  that  pletisant  toil  had  ceased  to  please, 
Converse  with  men,  where  if  we  meet  a  face 
We  almost  meet  a  friend,  on  naked  heaths 
With  long,  long  ways  before,  by  cottage  bench. 
Or  well-spring  where  the  weary  traveller  rests. 

Who  doth  not  love  to  follow  with  his  eye 
The  windings  of  a  public  way?  the  sight, 
Familiar  object  as  it  is,  hath  wrought 
On  my  imagination  since  the  morn 
Of  childhood,  when  a  disappearing  line. 
One  daily  present  to  my  eyes,  that  crossed 
I'hc  naked  summit  of  a  fai'-off  hill 
Beyond  the  limits  that  my  feet  had  trod, 
Was  like  an  invitation  into  space 
Boundless,  or  guide  into  eternity. 
Yes,  something  of  the  grandeur  which  invests 
The  mariner  who  sails  the  roaring  sea 
Through  storm  and  darkness,  early  in  my  mind 
Surrounded,  too,  the  wanderers  of  the  earth ; 
Grandeur  as  much,  and  loveliness  far  more. 
Awed  have  I  been  by  strolling  Bedlamites ; 
From  many  other  uncouth  vagrants  (pass'd 
111  fear)  have  walk'd  with  quicker  step;  but  why 
Take  note  of  this  ?     When  I  began  to  inquire. 
To  Avatch  and  question  those  I  met,  and  speak 
Without  reserve  to  them,  the  lonely  roads 
Were  open  schools  in  w^hich  I  daily  read 
With  most  delight  the  passions  of  mankind. 
Whether  by  words,  looks,  sighs,  or  tears,  reveal'd; 
There  saw  into  the  depth  of  human  souls, 
Souls  that  appear  to  have  no  depth  at  all 
To  careless  eyes.    And  —  now  convinced  at  heart 
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w  little  those  formalities,  to  which 

th  overweening  trust  alone  we  give 

3  name  of  Education,  have  to  do 

th  real  feeling  and  just  sense  ;  how  vain 

lorrespondence  with  the  talking  world 

>ves  to  the  most;  and  call'd  to  make  good  search 

nan^s  estate,  by  doom  of  Nature  yoked 

th  toil,  be  therefore  yoked  with  ignorance; 

rirtue  be  indeed  so  hard  to  rear, 

d  intellectual  strength  so  rare  a  boon  — 

rized  such  walks  still  more,  for  there  I  found 

pe  to  my  hope,  and  to  my  pleasure  peace 

d  steadiness,  and  healing  and  repose 

every  angry  passion.     There  I  heard, 

»m  mouths  of  men  obscure  and  lowly,  truths 

)lete  with  honour ;  sounds  in  unison 

ih  loftiest  promises  of  good  and  fair. 

?here  are  who  think  that  strong  affection,  love 

own  by  whatever  name,  is  falsely  deem'd 

[ift,  to  use  a  term  which  they  would  use, 

vulgar  nature;  that  its  growth  requires 

irement,  leisure,  language  purified 

manners  studied  and  elaborate ; 

it  whoso  feels  such  passion  in  its  strength 

st  hve  within  the  very  liffht  and  air 

courteous  usages  refined  by  art. 

le  is  it/  where  oppression  worse  than  death 

tttes  the  being  at  his  birth,  where  grace 

culture  hath  been  utterly  unknown, 

d  poverty  and  labour  in  excess 

)m  day  to  day  pre-occupy  the  ground 

the  affections,  and  to  I>^ature's  self 

pose  a  deeper  nature ;  there,  indeed, 

re  cannot  be ;  nor  does  it  thrive  with  ease 

long  the  close  and  overcrowded  haunts 

cities,  where  the  human  heart  is  sick, 

d  the  eye  feeds  it  not,  and  cannot  feed.  — 

8,  in  those  wanderings  deeplv  did  I  feel 

w  we  mislead  each  other ;  above  all, 

w  books  mislead  us,  seeking  their  reward 

>m  judgments  of  the  wealthy  Few,  who  see 

artificial  lights;  how  they  debase 

d  Many  for  the  pleasure  of  those  Few ; 

eminately  level  down  the  truth 

certain  general  notions,  for  the  sake 

being  understood  at  once,  or  else  ' 
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Through  want  of  better  knowledge  in  the  heads 
That  framed  tliem ;  flattering  seli-conceit  with  words 
That,  while  they  most  ambitiously  set  forth 
Extrinsic  differences,  the  outward  marks 
Whereby  society  has  parted  man 
From  man,  neglect  the  universal  heart. 

Here,  calling  up  to  mind  what  then  I  saw, 
A  youthful  traveller,  and  see  daily  now 
Inthe  familiar  circuit  of  my  home. 
Here  might  I  pause,  and  bend  in  reverence 
To  Nature,  and  the  power  of  human  minds, 
To  men  as  they  are  men  witliin  themselves. 
How  oft  high  service  is  perform'd  within, 
When  all  th'  external  man  is  rude  in  show,— 
Nt)t  like  a  temple  rich  with  pomp  and  gold. 
But  a  mere  mountain  chapel,  that  protects 
Its  simple  worshippers  from  sun  and  snow. 
Of  these,  said  I,  shall  be  my  song;  of  these, 
If  future  years  mature  me  lor  the  task. 
Will  I  record  the  praises,  making  verse 
Deal  boldly  with  substantial  things ;  in  truth 
And  sanctity  of  passion,  speak  of  these. 
That  justice  may  be  done,  obeisance  paid 
Where  it  is  due:  thus  Imply  shall  I  teach. 
Inspire,  through  unadulterated  ears 
Pour  rapture,  tenderness,  and  hope;  my  theme 
No  other  than  the  very  heart  of  man. 
As  found  among  the  best  of  those  who  live. 
Not  unexaltcd  by  religious  faith. 
Nor  uiiinform'd  by  books,  good  books,  though  few, 
In  Nature's  presence :  thence  may  I  select 
Sorrow,  that  is  not  sorrow,  but  delight; 
And  miserable  love,  that  is  not  pain 
To  hear  of,  for  the  glory  that  redounds 
Therefrom  to  human  kind,  and  what  we  are. 
Be't  mine  to  follow  with  no  timid  step 
Where  knowledge  leads  me :  it  shall  bo  my  pride 
That  I  have  dared  to  tread  this  holy  groun(^ 
Speaking  no  dream,  but  things  oracular ; 
IVlatter  not  lightly  to  be  heard  by  those 
Who  to  the  letter  of  the  outward  promise 
Do  read  th' invisible  soul;  by  men  adroit 
In  speech,  and  for  communion  with  the  world 
Accomplished;  minds  whose  faculties  are  then 
Most  active  when  they  are  most  eloquent, 
And  elevated  most  when  most  admired. 
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lien  may  be  found  of  other  mould  than  these, 
Wlio  are  their  own  upholders^  to  themselves 
Bncouragementy  and  enerCT,  and  will, 
Expressing  liyeliest  thoughts  in  lively  words 
\s  native  passion  dictates.    Others,  too. 
There  are  among  the  walks  of  homely  life 
Still  higher^  men  for  contemplation  framed, 
3hy,  and  unpractised  in  the  strife  of  phrase ; 
Kieek  men,  whose  very  souls  perhaps  would  sink 
Beneath  them,  summon'd  to  such  intercourse : 
Theirs  is  the  language  of  the  heavens,  the  power 
The  thought,  the  image,  and  the  silent  joy : 
HTords  are  but  under-agents  in  their  souls ; 
^hen  they  are  grasping  with  their  greatest  strength. 
They  do  not  breathe  among  them :  this  I  sx>eak 
[n  gratitude  to  God,  who  feeds  our  hearts 
For  His  own  service ;  knoweth,  loveth  us, 
HThen  we  are  unregarded  by  the  world. 


LOVE  AND  IMAGINATION. 

(PVvm  the  Prtbtde^  Book  xiv.) 

By  loye  subsists 
^  lasting  grandeur,  by  pervading  love ; 
That  gone,  we  are  as  dust  —  Behold  the  fields 
[n  balmy  spring-time  full  of  rising  flowers 
^d  joyous  creatures ;  see  that  pair,  the  lamb 
ind  the  lamb's  mother,  and  their  tender  ways 
$hall  touch  thee  to  the  heart :  thou  call'st  tfiis  love, 
ind  not  inaptly  so,  for  love  it  is. 
Par  as  it  carries  thee.    In  some  green  bower 
Best,  and  be  not  alone,  but  have  thou  there 
The  One  who  is  thy  choice  of  all  the  world : 
There  linger,  listening,  gazing,  with  delight 
Impassioned,  but  delight  how  pitiable  I 
Unless  this  love  by  a  still  higher  love 
Be  hallo Vd,  love  that  breathes  not  without  awe; 
Love  that  adores,  but  on  the  knees  of  prayer. 
By  Heaven  inspired ;  that  frees  from  chains  the  soul 
Lifted,  in  union  with  the  purest,  best 
Of  oEurth-bom  passions,  on  the  wings  of  praise 
Bearing  a  tribute  to  th'  Almighty's  Throne. 
This  spiritual  Love  acts  not  nor  can  exist 
Wii£ont  Imagination,  which,  in  truth. 
Is  but  another  name  for  absolute  power 
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And  clearest  insight,  amplitude  of  mind. 
And  lieason  in  her  most  exalted  mood. 
Tills  faculty  hath  been  the  feeding  souroe 
Of  our  long  labour :  wo  have  traced  the  stream 
From  the  blind  cavern  wlience  is  faintly  heard 
Its  natal  murmur;  followed  it  to  light 
And  open  day ;  accompanied  its  course 
Among  the  ways  of  Nature,  for  a  time 
Lost  sight  of  it  bewilder \1  and  ingulf 'd ;      ' 
Then  given  it  greeting  as  it  rose  once  more 
In  strength,  retlecting  from  its  placid  breast 
The  works  of  man  and  face  of  human  life; 
And  lastly,  from  its  progress  have  wo  drawn 
Faith  in  life  endless,  the  sustiiining  thought 
Of  human  Being,  Eternity,  and  God. 

Imagination  having  been  our  theme. 
So  also  hath  that  intellectual  Love, 
For  thev  are  each  in  each,  and  cannot  stand 
Dividually.  —  Here  must  thou  be,  0  Man! 
Power  to  thyself;  no  llelper  hast  thou  here; 
Here  keepest  tliou  in  singleness  thy  state: 
No  other  can  divide  with  thee  this  work: 
No  secondary  hand  can  intervene 
"^^I'o  fashion  this  ability;  'tis  thine, 
'^riie  prime  and  vital  principle  is  thine 
In  the  recesses  of  thy  nature,  far 
Yxo\\\  any  reach  of  outward  fellowship. 
Else  is  not  thine  at  all.     But  joy  to  him, 
O,  joy  to  him  who  here  hath  sown,  hath  laid 
Here,  the  foundation  of  his  future  years! 
For  all  that  friendship,  all  that  love  can  do. 
All  that  a  darling  countenance  can  look 
Or  dear  voice  utter,  to  complete  the  man, 
Pei-fect  him,  made  imperfect  in  himself, 
All  shall  bo  his:  and  he  whose  soul  hath  risen 
Up  to  the  height  of  feeling  intellect 
Shall  want  no  humbler  tenderness;  his  heart 
Be  tender  as  a  nursing  mother's  heart ; 
Of  female  softness  shall  his  life  be  full. 
Of  humble  cares  and  delicate  desires. 
Mild  interests  and  gentlest  sympathies. 

Child  of  my  parents !  Sister  of  my  soul ! 
Thanks  in  sincerest  verse  have  been  elsewhere 
Pour'd  out  for  all  the  earlv  tenderness 
Which  I  from  thee  imbibed  :•  and  'tis  most  true 

8  Seo  Uie  short  poem  enUtled  Th/t  Sparrov^t  NmI,  page  Ulk 
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riiutliilor  pca.^ons  owed  to  lIk'C  iio  less; 

For,  spite  of  thy  sweet  influence  aud  the  touch 

Of  kiudred  liands  that  open'd  out  tlie  springs 

Of  genial  thought  in  childhood ;  and  in  spite 

Of  all  that  unassisted  I  had  mark'd 

In  life  or  nature  of  those  charms  minute 

That  win  their  way  into  the  heart  by  stealth ; 

Still,  to  thi3  very  going-out  of  youth, 

I  too  exclusiyely  esteemed  that  love, 

And  sought  tJiat  beauty  which,  as  Milton  sings, 

Hath  terror  in  it.    Thou  didst  soften  down 

Thia  over-stemness ;  but  for  thee,  dear  Friend  ! 

My  soul,  too  reckless  of  mild  grace,  had  stood 

In  her  original  self  too  confident, 

Betain'd,  too  long,  a  countenance  severe ; 

A  rock  with  torrents  roaring,  with  the  clouds 

Familiar,  and  a  favourite  of  the  stars : 

But  thou  didst  plant  its  crevices  with  flowers, 

Hang  it  with  shrubs  that  twinkle  in  tlie  breeze, 

And  teach  the  little  birds  to  build  their  nests 

And  warble  in  its  chambers.    At  a  time 

^Tien  Nature,  destined  to  remain  so  long 

Foremost  in  my  affections,  had  fallen  back 

Into  a  second  place,  pleased  to  become 

A  handmaid  to  a  nobler  than  herself, 

When  every  day  brought  with  it  some  new  sense 

Of  exquisite  regard  for  common  things, 

And  all  the  Earth  was  budding  with  these  gifts 

Of  more  refined  humanity,  thy  breath, 

D^ar  Sister  1  was  a  kind  of  gentler  Spring 

That  went  before  my  steps.    Thereafter  came 

One  whom  with  thee  friendship  had  early  pair'd; 

She  came,  no  more  a  phantom  to  adorn 

A  moment,*  but  an  inmate  of  the  heart. 

And  yet  a  spirit,  there  for  me  enshrined 

To  penetrate  the  lofty  and  the  low ; 

Even  as  one  essence  of  pervading  light 

^hines  in  the  brightest  of  ten  thousand  stars, 

And  the  meek  worm  that  feeds  her  lonely  lamp 

Conch'd  in  the  dewy  grass. 

^  the  little  piece,  twginiUng,  ••  She  was  a  Phantom  of  delight,**  pitfre  IMi 
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THE  EXCITRSIOK  />  .  / ,  ^  . 

PREFATORY   NOTE.        / 

The  Excursion,  first  published  in  1814,  was  orij^Dallr  designed  as  the  ecco: 
of  a  lur^cr  work,  to  consittt  of  three  parts,  uud  to  be  entitled  The  Rfdute.  The  { 
thinl  pnrlH  of  thin  work  were  never  completed :  in  ftiet,  only  a  small  portion  nf 
—  one  iHHtk,  I  think  — was  written;  and  nothing  at  all  was  done  towanie  th 
thougti  the  anthor  tells  us  that  nuich.if  notinost,ofthe  matter  intended  for  that 
workiMl  up  into  variouis  of  his  other  poems.  In  the  preface  to  the  original  e«litioD, 
the  following :  **  Several  year^  ago,  when  the  Author  retired  to  his  native  mo 
with  tlie  hope  of  being  enabled  to  construct  a  iiterar}'  Work  that  might  live, 
riMHonahle  thing  that  lie  bhould  Uike  a  review  of  his  own  mind,  and  exaniiui 
Nature  and  Educ^ilion  had  oualifleil  him  for  such  employment;  and  the  n 


V  a 


a  determination  to  eoinpobeni  philosophical  poem,  coutuining  viCM'SOf  Man 
nil  SiMMety;5and  to  be  eiWlled  The  Kfdusc;  as  having  for  ita  piinri pal  &u 
senNationri'anii  opinions  of  a  poet  living  iu  retirement.'*  The  same  Prefac* 
us,  alH>,  that  the  ilr^t  and  third  part>«  of  T/m  Rf.rluhc  were  to  **  consist  chiefly 
tations  in  the  Author's  own  person;  "  while  The  Exmrtsitm^  as  will  ittadily  1"^ 
east  into  M>nu'thing  of  a  dramatif*.  form,  with  various  interlocutors  speaking  i 
ner  Fuiled  to  their  n'spe<'tive  ehanu'-ters. 

It  may  noi  be  ami^'S  to  acM,  ttiat  The  Excunioitf  on  its  first  appearance, 
reiveil  with  many  howls  of  eeniiui"e  by  the  profes:!iional  critics  and  reviewer 
day.  Jeffrey,  in  particular,  Fpouted  against  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Jievinrt  ojk 
an'iclc  with  tlie  dictum,  "This  will  never  do."  Itut  the  poem  held  its  gru' 
■withhiaufling,  and  slowly  won  its  way,  educating  a  •*flt  audience"  n)r 
time  w«)re  on;  and  it  ha^  been  steadily  growing  in  Ihvour  and  influence ev 
On  the  «iilicr  hand,  many  of  the  best  contemporary  Judges,  such    as  C 

«outh  ■     '  ■  ■-'■    ""' *   -' '^ '*"  '^■-' ^"^■ 
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they,  Lamb,  Wilson,  and  othert*,  were  from  the  first  most  emphatic 
ken*  in  approval  of  the  work.  Southey,  on  being  told  how  •leffrey  wa^ 
that  he  ha«l  "cuu.siikd  The  Excursion,*'  uttered  the  famous  saying.  *'I1 
T/n-  ExrursiDii!  Tell  hin»  he  might  as  well  fancy  that  ho  couhf  crush  SI 
Lamb,  al>o,  wrote,  **  It  is  the  noblest  couversational  poem  I  ever  read, 
in  HeavtMi."  Ag:iin  he  speaks  of  it  as  follows :  **The  poei  of  Thr  Excursi- 
thmuKh  connn«in  forei»tK  as  through  some  Dodona  or  enchanted  woofl;  an 
clonal  l>ird  that  Hits  n])on  the  boughs  like  that  miraculous  one  in  Tas^) 


WJole  roem." 

Ox  Max,  oh  Nature,  and  on  Iluman  Life, 

Musiii^,^  in  solitude,  1  oft  perceive 

Fair  trains  of  iniagerv  before  me  rise, 

vVcHJonipanied  by  feclmgs  of  delight 

ruro,  or  with  no  unpleasing  sadness  mix*d; 

And  1  am  conscious  of  affecting  thougJits 

And  doiU'  rcmernbrancos,  whose  presence  soothes 

Or  elevates  the  Mind,  intent  to  weigh 

'I'he  good  and  evil  of  our  mortal^state. 

To  these  emotions,  whenccsoe'er  they  come, 

Whether  fi-oni  breath  of  outward  circumstance. 

Or  from  the  Soul,  —  an  impulse  to  herself, — 

J  wouki  give  niteraiice  in  numerous  verse. 

Of  Truth,  of  Grandeur,  Beauty,  Love,  and  Hope, 

And  melancholy  Fear  subdued  by  Faith; 

Of  blessed  consolations  in  distress; 

Of  moral  strength,  and  intellectual  Power; 

Of  joy  ill  widest  commonalty  spread; 

Of  tir  individual  Mind  that*^keeps  her  own 

Inviolate  retirement,  subject  there 
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To  Conscience  only,  and  the  law  supreme 
Of  that  intelligence  which  governs  all,  —  / 

^[  sing :  "  fit  audience  let  me  find,  though  few ! "  '^' 
So  pray^  more^ining  than  he  askM^  the  Bard^ 
In  holiest  mood.^  (u  rania,  I  shall  need  \ 

Thy  goidance,  or  a  greater  Muse,  if  such  ^ 

Descend  to  Earth  or  dwell  in  highest  Heaven ! 
For  I  must  tread  on  shadowy  CTound,  must  sink 
Deep, — and,  aloft  ascending,  breathe  in  worlds 
To  which  the  Heaven  of  heavens  is  but  a  veil.  J 
All  strength,  —  all  terror,  single  or  in  bands, 
That  ever  was  put  forth  in  personal  form,  — 
Jehovah,  with  His  thunder,  and  tjie  choir  j^ 

Of  shouting  Angels,  and  th'  emOTfeal  thrones,-^      '    ./5 
I  pass  them  unalarm'dj  Not  Chaos,  not 
The  darkest  pit  of  lowest  Erebus",  ; 

Nor  aught  of  blinder  vacancy,  scoop'd  out  > 

By  help  of  dreams,  can  breed  such  fear  and  awe  \ 

Ka  fall  upon  us  often  when  we  look 
Into  our  Minds,  into  the  Mind  of  Man, — 
My  haunt,  and  the  main  region  of  my  song.  — 
B^uty  —  a  living  Presence  of  the  Earth, 
Surpassing  the  most  fair  ideal  Forms 
Which  cr5t  of  delicate  Spirits  hath  composed 
From  Earth's  materials — waits  upon  my  steps; 
Pitches  her  tents  before  me  as  I  move. 
An  hourly  neighbour.     Paradise,  and  groves 
Elysian,  Fortunate  Fields,  —  like  those  of  old  ,) 

Sought  in  th'  Atlantic  Main,  —  why  should  they  be 
A  history  only  of  departed  things, 
Or  a  mere  fiction  of  what  never  was  ? 
For  the  discerning  intellect  of  Man, 
When  wedded  to  this  goodly  Universe 
In  love  and  holy  passion,  shall  find  these 
A  simple  produce  of  the  common  day.  — 
I,  lonff  before  the  blissful  hour  arrives, 
Woula  chant,  in  lonely  peace,  the  spousal  verse 
Of  this  great  consummation :  and,  by  words 
Which  speak  of  nothing  more  than  what  we  are, 
Would  I  arouse  the  sensual  from  their  sleep 
Of  Death,  and  win  the  vacant  and  the  vain 
To  noble  raptures ;  while  my  voice  proclaims 
How  Exquisitely  th'  individual  Mind 

mUon  is  tlM  '*  Bud  **  referred  to.    The  quotation  is  firom  ArracKM  £of<,  tIL  ttl 

**  Still  goyern  thou  mv  song, 
Urania*  and  iU  audience  And,  thougn  ftw.** 
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(And  the  progressive  powers  perhaps  no  less 

Of  the  whole  siMJcics)  to  th'  external  World 

Is  fitted;  —  and  how  exquisitely,  too, — 

'J'licme  this  but  little  hoard  of  amon^  men, — 

Til'  external  World  is  fitted  to  the  Mind; 

And  the  creation  (by  no  lower  name 

Can  it  be  calFd)  wluch  they  with  blended  might 

Accomplish :  —  this  is  our  high  argument. — 

Such  grateful  haunts  foregoing,  if  I  oft 

Must  turn  elsewhere,  —  to  travel  near  the  tribes 

And  fellowships  of  men,  and  see  ill  sights 

Of  madding  passions  mutually  inflamed; 

Must  hear  Humanity  in  lields  and  groves 

ripe  solitary  anguisn;  or  must  hang   • 

Brooding  above  the  licrce  confederate  storm 

Of  sorrow,  barricado'd  evermore 

Within  the  walls  of  cities, — may  these  sounds 

Have  their  autiientic  comment;  that,  even  these 

Jleai-in^,  1  ])c  not  downcast  or  forlorn! —    - 

.Descend,  prophetic  Spirit!  that  inspir'st 

The  human  Soul  of  universal  Earth, 

])roaming  on  things  to  come;  *  and  dost  possesB 

A  metropolitan  temple  in  the  hearts 

Of  mighty  Poets:  upon  me  bestow 

A  gift  of  genuine  insight;  that  my  Song 

With  siar-like  virtue  in  its  place  may  slune. 

Shedding  benignant  inlluence,  and  secure, 

liself,  from  all  malevolent  effect 

Of  those  niuta1i«»ns  that  extend  their  sway 

Throughout  the  nether  sphere!  —  And  if  with  thifl 

1  mix  more  lowly  matter;  with  the  thing 

C'outeni[)hited,  describe  the  Mind  and  Man  .   -  ■ 

('ontein})lating;  and  who  and  what  he  was, — 

Tiie  transitory  Being  that  beheld 

This  Vision ;  when  and  where  and  how  he  lived;— 

15e  not  this  labour  useless.    If  such  theme 

^lay  sort  with  highest  objects,  then,  dread  Power! 

Whose  gnieious  favour  is  the  primal  source 

(Jf  all  illnniination,  may  my  Life 

JOx press  the  im;ige  of  a  better  time, 

More  wi.se  desires,  and  simpler  manners;  —  nurse 

My  Heart  in  genuine  fivedom:  —  all  pure  thoaghtfl 

Be  with  nie;  —  so  shall  Thy  unfailing  love 

(luide,  and  sni>j)()rt,  and  cheer  me  to  the  end! 


I 


2    So  in  Slijikor*i>o«r('V  107th  enuuet; 

*•  Not  miiii*  own  it'arri,  nor  the  prophetic  siml 

Oi  thu  wide  world  di-eumiiig  ou  thliiga  to  comei**  Ac 
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BOOK  FIRST. 


THE  WANDEBEB.* 

nnier^  and  the  Sun  had  mounted  high: 
I  the  landscape  indistinctly  glared 
k  pale  steam ;  but  all  the  northern  downs,^ 
;  air  ascending,  showed  far  off 
dappled  o'er  with  shadows  flung 
Kling  clouds ;  shadows  that  lay  in  spots 
d  and  unmoved,  with  steady  beams 
and  pleasant  sunshine  interposed ; 
ost  pleasant  who  on  soft  cool  moss  i 
is  careless  limbs  along  the  front 
uge  cave,  whose  rocky  ceiling  casts  j 
.  of  its  6wn,  —  an  apiple  shade 
wren  warbles,  —  while  the  dreaming  man, 
(ious  of  the  soothing  melody, 
ong  eye  looks  out  upon  the  scene, 
of  that  impending  covert  thrown 
istancc.    Mine  was  at  that  hour 
lot,  yet  with  good  hoiie  that  soon 
lade  as  grateful  I  should  find 
t)e  welcomed  there  to  livelier  joy. 

lend  Southey  used  to  say  that,  had  he  been  a  Papist,  the  eonrse 
robability  would  have  been  hi  a  was  that  uf  a  Uonedictino  Monk, 
edt  as  many  once  were,  and  some  btill  arc,  with  an  inexhaustible 
ppcars  (Vom  many  passage's  in  his  ^vritiu^,  an«t  was  evident  to 
rtunities  of  observing  his  daily  life,  were  in  fart  his  pnt^inn ;  nnd 
1  truth  a^rm,  was  mine :  but  this  ]>rot)en^ity  in  me  was  happily 
bility  fh>m  want  of  fortune  to  ftilfll  my  wishen.  But,  had  I  l)cen 
h  would  have  deprived  me  of  what  is'called  a  liberal  education, 
t,  beinif  strong  in  bo<ly,  I  should  have  taken  to  a  way  of  life  such 
•*  Wanderer "  passe<l  the  greater  part  of  his  ilays.  At  all  events, 
an  freely  to  acknowle<l^e  that  the  chsMrafter  I  have  represented 
slly  an  idea  of  what  I  fancied  my  own  chnraeter  might  have  Ihv 
itanoes.  Nevertheless  much  of  what  he  say-*  and  doeri  ha<l  an 
that  fell  under  my  own  youthful  and  Fub8e(|iient  observation. 
d  Patrick,  by  birth  and  e<Iucation  a  Scotchman,  followed  this 
Tor  many  years,  and  alterwards  settled  in  the  town  of  Ken<hd^ 
an  of  my  wife's,  and  her  sister  Sai-ah  spent  part  of  her  <*hildhoo<f 
I's  eye.  Mv  own  imagination  I  was  happy  t«>  llnd  <'loMied  in  ro- 
B  saggesteii,  by  what  she  reported  of  this  man's  temlerness  of 
.pure  imagination,  and  his  solid  attainments  in  liteniturc,  ehiellv 
In  prose  or  verse.  At  Ilawkshead,  also,  while  1  was  a  school- 
lUy  resided  a  packman,  (the  name  tlien  generally  tfiven  to  this 
I  nad  flreeuent  conversations  upon  what  had  befallen  him,  and 
xl  during  his  wantlering  life;  and,  as  was  natural,  we  took  much 
(pen  the  subject  of  Pcdinrium  in  general,  as  thru  followed,  and  iti 
I  intiniate  knowle<lge  of  human  concerns,  not  merely  among  the 
society,  I  need  say  nothing  here  in  addition  to  what  is  to  be 
Ion.  — iinfAor's  Kot€*,  1843. 

4i  dttfuss,  are,  properly,  sand.banks.  But  in  some  imrtn  of  En. 
Mrs  to  be  naca  for  certain  risings  or  awcUinga  of  earth,  prokMtU| 
•09  to  fMirl  bunks 
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Across  a  bare  wide  Common  •  I  was  toiling 
With  languid  steps  that  by  the  slippery  turf 
Were  baffled ;  nor  could  my  weak  arm  dispeno 
The  host  of  insects  gathering  ronnd  my  face, 
And  ever  with  me  as  I  paced  along. 

Upon  tliat  open  moorland  stooa  a  grove, 
The  wish'd-for  port  to  which  my  course  was  bonni 
Thither  I  came,  and  there,  amia  the  gloom 
Spread  by  a  brotherhood  of  lofty  elms, 
Appear'd  a  roofless  Hut ;  four  naked  walls 
That  stared  upon  each  other !    I  look'd  round, 
And  to  my  wish  and  to  my  hope  espied 
The  Friend  I  sought,  a  Man  of  reverend  age, 
But  stout  and  hale,  for  travel  unimpaired. 
There  was  he  seen  upon  the  cottage-bench, 
Recumbent  in  the  shade,  as  if  asleep ; 
An  iron-pointed  staJff  lay  at  his  side. 

Him  had  I  mark'd  the  day  before,  —  alone 
And  station'd  in  the  public  way,  with  face 
Turn'd  toward  tlie  Sun  then  setting,  while  that  staff 
Afforded,  to  tlio  figure  of  the  man 
Detained  for  contemplation  or  repose. 
Graceful  support:  his  countenance  as  he  stood 
Was  hidden  from  my  view,  and  he  remain'd 
Unrecognised ;  but,  stricken  by  the  sight. 
With  slacken'd  footsteps  I  advanced,  and  soon 
A  glad  congratulation  we  exchanged 
At  such  unthought-of  meeting.  — For  the  night 
We  parted,  nothing  willingly;  and  now 
He  by  appointment  waited  for  me  here, 
Under  the  covert  of  these  clustering  elms. 

We  were  tried  Friends :  amid  a  pleasant  vale. 
In  til'  antique  market-village  where  was  pass'd 
JVIy  school-time,  an  apartment  he  had  own'd. 
To  which  at  intervals  the  Wanderer  drew. 
And  found  a  kind  of  home  or  harbour  there. 
He  loved  me;  from  a  swarm  of  rosy  boy? 
Singled  out  me,  as  he  in  sport  would  say. 
For  my  grave  looks,  too  thoughtful  for  my  yeara 
As  I  grew  up,  it  was  my  best  delight 
To  be  his  chosen  comrade.    Many  a  time. 
On.  holidays,  we  rambled  through  the  woods; 
We  sate,  we  walk'd;  he  pleased  me  with  report 
Of  things  which  he  had  seen ;  and  often  touch'd 


5    A  common^  as  the  word  is  hero 
pledb 
owne 


\  common,  as  the  word  is  hero  used,  is  a  piece  of  land,  ireoeniUj  paftoiib  J 
by  the  people  of  a  given  neighborhood  m  common^  at  dlatiogiiialiedflRMil 
d  excluBlYOly  by  individuals. 
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Abstrnseet  matter,  reasonings  of  the  mind 

Tum'd  inward ;  or  at  my  request  would  sing 

Old  sonss,  the  product  of  his  native  hills ; 

A  skilful  distribution  of  sweet  sounds. 

Feeding  the  soul,  and  eagerly  imbibed 

As  cool  refreshing  water,  by  the  care 

Of  the  industrious  husbanaman,  diffused 

Through  a  parch'd  meadow-ground,  in  time  of  drought,  v. 

Still  deeper  welcome  found  his  pure  discourse ; 

How  p»recious  when  in  riper  days"T  learn'd 

To  weigh  with  care  his  words,  and  to  rejoice 

In  the  plain  presence  of  his  dignity ! 
0,  many  are  the  Poets  that  are  sown 

By  Nature !  men  endow'd  with  highest  gifts. 

The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine;* 
yYet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse, 

(Which,  in  the  docile  season  of  their  youth, 

It  was  denied  them  to  acquire,  through  lack 

Of  culture  and  th'  inspiring  aid  of  books. 

Or  haply  by  a  temper  too  severe, 

Or  a  nice  backwardness  afraid  of  shame,) 
I/Nor  having  e'er,  as  life  advanced,  been  led 

By  circumstance  to  take  unto  the  height 

The  measure  of  themselves,Hhese  f avour'd  Beings,  ' 

All  but  a  scattered  few,  live  out  their  time, 

Husbanding  that  which  they  possess  within,  :  ' 

And  go  to  th'  grave,  unthought  of.  (Strongest  minds 

Are  often  those  of  whom  the  noisy  world 

Hears  least ; jelse  surely  this  Man  had  not  left 

His  graces  unreveal'd  and  uuproclaim'd. 

But,  as  the  mind  was  fiU'd  with  inward  light, 

So  not  without  distinction  had  he  lived, 

Beloved  and  honoured,  —  far  as  he  was  known. 

And  some  small  portion  of  his  eloquent  speech. 

And  something  that  may  seiTC  to  set  in  view 

The  feeling  pleasures  of  his  loneliness, 

His  observations,  and  the  thoughts  his  mind 

Had  dealt  with,  —  I  will  here  record  in  verse ;  .\ 

Which,  if  with  truth  it  correspond,  and  sink 

Or  rise  as  venerable  Nature  leads, 

Tliis  line  has  grown  to  be  a  sort  of  proverbial  expression  for  the  Ydgh  gift  of 
r  pennu.  —Coleridge  questions  the  truth  of  this  fine  passage.  *'  Sach  sentimeDts," 
MB,  «*  in  sach  language  do  one's  heart  good ;  thougu  I,  for  ray  part,  have  not  the 
It  Ikltti  in  the  truth  of  the  observation.  When  I  find,  even  in  situationa  the 
ftrotiiblev  aooordin|r  to  Mr.  Wordsworth,  for  the  fonnation  of  a  pure  and  poet- 
-in  Bituattona  which  ensure  familiarity  with  the  grandest  objects  of 


.••. 


iMarinatiim  —  but  one  Bubms  among  the  ehephcrus  of  Scotland,  and  not  a  single 
ofDinnbie  liflB  among  those  of  English  lalLOS  and  mountains;  I  conclude  that 
no  GxnOB  is  not  oujr  a  Tery  delicate  but  a  very  rare  planL*^ 
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The  high  and  tender  Muses  shall  accept 

With  gracious  smile,  deliberately  pleased. 

And  listening  Time  reward  with  sacred  praise.    ,   y 

Among  the  hills  of  Athol  he  was  bom;    ^^  *'*'    '" 
Where,  on  a  small  hereditary  farm, 
An  unproductive  slip  of  rugged  ground, 
llis  Parents,  with  their  numerous  offspring,  dwelt; 
A  virtuous  household,  though  exceeding  poor. 
Pure  livers  were  they  all,  austere  and  grave, 
And  fearing  God;  the  very  children  taught 
Stem  self-respect,  a  reverence  for  God's  word, 
And  an  habitual  piety,  maintained 
With  strictness  scarcely  known  on  English  ground. 

From  his  sixth  year,  the  Boy  of  whom  I  speak, 
In  Summer,  tended  cattle  on  the  hills ; 
But,  through  th'  inclement  and  the  perilous  days 
Of  long-continuing  Winter,  he  repair'd, 
Ecjuipp'd  with  satchel,  to  a  school,  that  stood 
Sole  building  on  a  mountain's  dreary  edge, 
Bemote  from  view  of  city  spire,  or  sound  ^ 

Of  minster  clock.     From  that  bleak  tenement 
lie,  many  an  evening,  to  his  distant  home 
In  solitude  returning,  saw  the  hills 
Grow  larger  in  the  darkness;  all  alone 
Behold  the  sturs  come  out  above  his  head. 
And  travelFd  through  the  wood,  with  no  one  near 
To  whom  he  might  confess  the  things  ho  saw. 

So  the  foundations  of  his  mind  were  laid. 
In  such  communion,  not  from  terror  free. 
While  yet  a  child,  and  long  before  his  time, 
Had  he  perceived  tlie  presence  and  the  power 
Of  ;]:reiitnt*s.s ;  and  deep  feelings  luid  impress'd 
So  vividly  great  objects  that  they  lay 
Upon  his  mind  like  substances,  whoso  presence 
Por|)lex'd  the  bodily  seiise.    He  had  received 
A  jjreeious  ^ift;  for,  as  ho  grew  in  years, 
Willi  these  impressions  would  he  still  compare 
All  his  renienibranees,  thoughts,  shapes,  and  forms ; 
And.  being  still  unsatisGed  'with  aught 
OC  dimmer  clianu'ter,  he  thence  attain'd 
An  active  power  to  fasten  images 
Upon  his  brain ;  and  on  their  pictured  lines 
Intensely  brooded,  even  tilLUiey  acquired 
The  liveliness  of  (Ireams.  /fNor  did  ne  fail. 
While  yet  a  child,  witli  a  child's  eagerness 
Incessantly  to  turn  his  ear  and  eye 


> 
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)n  all  things  which  the  moving  seasons  brought 

Ho  feed  such  appetite ; — nor  this  alone 

V^ppeased  his  yearning :  in  the  after-day 

)f  boyhood,  many  an  hour  in  caves  forlorn, 

knd  'mid  the  hollow  depths  of  naked  crags  "-  - 

le  sate,  and  even  in  their  iix'd  lineaments, 

)r  from  tbe  power  of  a  peculiar  eye, 

)r  by  creative  feeling  overborne, 

)r  by  predominance  of  thought  oppress'd, 

Jven  in  their  fix'd  and  steady  lineaments 

le  traced  an  ebbing  and  a;,  flowing  mind, 

Expression  ever  varying  \Jj  ^ 

'^Thns  informed, 
le  had  small  need  of  books;  for  many  a  tale 
Traditionary,  round  the  mountains  hung,  .'  \ 

Ind  many  a  Icjgend,  peopling  the  dark  woods,  \ 

^'ourish'd  Imagination  in  her  growth,  j 

Ind  gave  the  Mind  that  apprehensive  power  v'  ^ 

Jv  which  she  is  made  quick  to  recognise  ^        ^. 

['Le  moral  properties  and  scope  of  things.  ^•. 

Jut  eagerly  he  read,  and  read  again, 
¥hate'cr  the  minister's  old  shelf  supplied; 
Che  life  and  death  of  martyrs,  who  sustained, 
Vith  will  inflexible,  those  fearful  pangs 
Triumphantly  display 'd  in  records  left 
)f  persecution  and  the  Covenant,  —  times 
^oso  echo  rings  through  Scotland  to  this  hour  I 
Lnd  there,  by  lucky  hap,  had  been  preserved 
I  straggling  volume,  torn  and  incomplete, 
That  left  half-told  the  preternatural  tale, 
lomance  of  giants,  chronicle  of  flends, 
infuse  in  garniture  of  wooden  cuts 
strange  and  uncouth ;  dire  faces,  figures  dire, 
Iharp-kneed,  sharp-elbow'd,  and  lean-aukled  too,  V 

Vith  long  and  ghostly  shanks,  —  forms  which  once  seen  — 
5ould  never  be  forgotten  !  - 

In  his  heart, 
Vhere  Fear  sate  thus  a  cherish'd  visitant, 
Vas  wanting  yet  the  pure  delight  of  love 
Jy  sound  diffused,  or  by  the  breathing  air, 
)r  by  the  silent  looks  of  happy  things, 

)r  flowing  from  the  universal  face  \ 

)f  earth  and  sky.    But  he  had  felt  the  jwwer  ."; 

)t  Nature,  and  already  was  prepared,  ^ 

)y  his  intense  conceptions,!  to  receive  ;^ 

])eeply  the  leasoD  deep  of  love  which  he  - 
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Whom  Nature,  by'wiiatever  means,  has  taught 
To  feel  intensely  cannot  but  receive^ 

Such  was  the  Boy :  but  for  the  growing  Youth, 
What  soul  was  his,  when,  from  the  naked  top 
Of  some  bold  headland,  he  Ixjheld  the  Sun 
Kise  up,  and  bathe  the  Avorld  in  light!    He  look'd,— 
Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth 
And  ocean's  liquid  mass,  in  gladness  lay 
Beneath  him :  far  and  wide  the  clouds  were  touchy, 
And  in  their  silent  faces  could  he  read 
Unutterable  love./^  Sound  needed  none, 
Kor  any  voice  of  joy ;  his  spirit  drank 
The  spectacle:  sensation,  soul,  and  form, 
All  melted  into  him  ;  they  swallowed  up 
llis  animal  being;  in  them  did  ho  live, 
And  by  them  did  he  live ;  they  were  his  life. 
1  n  such  access  of  mind,  in  sucn  high  hour 
Of  visitation  from  the  living  God, 
Thought  was  not ;  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 
No  thanks  he  breathed,  he  proffer'd  no  request; 
Eapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 
Th'  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise, 
llis  mmd  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  Power 
That  made  him  ;  it  was  blessedness  and  level  - 
I     A  Herdsman  on  the  lonely  mountain  tops, 
'  Such  intercourse  was  his,  and  in  this  sort 
Was  his  existence  oftentimea  possessed. 
0,  then  how  beautiful,  how  bright,  appear'd 
The  written  promise !    Early  had  he  leam'd 
To  reverence  the  volume  that  displays 
The  mystery,  the  life  which  cannot  die; 
But  in  the  mountains  did  he  feel  his  faith. 
All  things,  responsive  to  the  writing,  there 
Breathed  immortality,  revolving  life, 
And  greatness  still  revolving;  infinite: 
There  littleness  was  not ;  the  least  of  things 
Soem'd  inOnite ;  and  there  his  spirit  shap^ 
Her  prospects,  nor  did  he  believe, — he  saw* 
What  wonder  if  his  bein^  thus  became 
Sublime  and  comprehensive!    Low  desires, 
Low  thouglits  had  there  no  place;  yet  was  his  heart 
Lowly  ;  for  he  was  meek  in  gratitude. 
Oft  as  he  call'd  those  ecstasies  to  mind. 
And  whence  they  flow'd;  and  from  them  he  acquired 
Wisdom,  which  works  thro'  patience;  thence  he  leam'd 
In  oft-recurring  hours  of  sober  thought 
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'I\>  look  on  Xature  with  a  liuml)l()  heart, 
J^eif -questioned  where  it  did  not  understand. 
And  with  a  superstitious  eye  of  love. 

So  pass'd  the  time ;  yet  to  the  nearest  town 
He  duly  went  with  what  small  overplus  <! 

His  earning  might  supply,  and  brought  away 
The  book  tnat  most  had  tempted  his  desires 
While  at  the  stall  he  read.    Among  the  hills 
He  gazed  upon  that  mighty  orb  of  song,  .  % 

The  divine  Milton.    Lore  of  different  kind,  ^ 

The  annual  savings  of  a  toilsome  life,  "^ 

His  School-master  supplied ;  books  that  explain 
The  purer  elements  of  truth  involved  ;' 

In  lines  and  numbers,  and,  by  charm  severe, 
(Especially  j)erceived  where  nature  droops 
And  feeling  is  suppressed,)  preserve  the  mind  \  „ 

Busy  in  soEtude  and  poverty.  ^^  ; 

These  occupations  oftentimes  deceived  ^ 

The  listless  hours,  while  in  the  hollow  vale,  r:^ 

Hollow  and  green,  he  lay  on  the  green  turf  - 

In  pensive  idleness.    What  could  ho  do,  J 

Thus  djiily  thix^ting,  in  that  lonesome  life,  .  ^  - 

With  blind  endeavours  Sjgeyct,  still  uppermost, 
'Nature  was  at  his  heart  as  if  ho  felt. 
Though  yet  he  knew  not  how,  a  wasting  power 
In  all  things  that  from  her  sweet  influence 
Might  tend  to  wean  him.    Therefore  with  her  hueS| 
Her  forms,  and  with  the  spirit  of  her  forms, 
Ho  clothed  the  nakedness  of  austere  truth.  .  V  -  V 

While  yet  he  lingered  in  the  rudiments  '     ^v,^ 

Of  science,  and  among  her  simplest  laws,  ^  ^* 

His  triangles,  —  they  were  the  sUirs  of  heaven. 
The  silent  stars  I    Oft  did  he  take  delight 
To  measure  th'  altitude  of  some  tall  crag 
That  is  the  eagle's  birth-place,  or  some  peak 
Familiar  with  for^tten  yeara,  that  shows, 
Inscribed  upon  itsnrisionary  sides, 
The  history  of  many  a  winter  storm. 
Or  obscure  records  of  the  path  of  fire.    -^ 

And  thus,  before  his  eighteenth  year  waa  told, 
Accnmolated  feelings  press'd  his  heart 
With  still  increasing  weight ;  ho  was  o'erpower'd      r 
Bv  Nature;  hj  the  turbulence  subdued 
(A  his  own  mind ;  by  mjrstery  and  hop^ 
And  tho  first  virgin  passion  of  a  soul 
finrntnnnitig  with  the  glorious  universo :  .   -  ^ 
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Full  often  wisli'd  he  tliat  the  winds  might  rage 
When  they  were  silent :  far  more  fondly  now 
Tlum  in  his  earlier  season  did  lie  love 
Tempestuous  ni^^hts,  —  the  conflict  and  the  sounds 
/That  live  in  darkness.     From  his  intellect 
And  from  the  stillness  of  abstracted  thought 
lie  ask\l  repose:  and,  failing  oft  to  win 
'i'he  peace  retpiired,  he  scanned  tho  laws  of  light 
Amid  the  roar  of  torrents,  where  they  send 
From  hollow  clefts  up  to  the  clearer  air 
A  cloud  of  mist,  that  smitten  by  the  Sun 
Varies  its  rainbow  hues.     But  vainly  thus, 
And  vainly  by  all  other  means,  he  strove 
To  niitii^^ate  the  fever  of  his  hearts 

In  dreams,  in  study,  and  in  ardent  thought. 
Thus  was  he  n^ired  ;  much  wanting  to  assist 
The  growth  of  iiitelleet,  yet  gaining  more, 
And  every  moral  feeling  of  his  soul 
Strengthen'd  and  bniced,  by  breathing  in  content 
The  keen,  the  wholesome  air  of  poverty, 
And  drinking  from  the  well  of  homely  life. — 
But,  from  past  liberty,  and  tried  resLi'aiuts, 
lie  now  was  summon'd  to  select  tho  course 
Oi  humhU;  industry  that  promised  best 
To  yield  him  no  unworthy  maintenance. 
Uigt'd  by  his  Mother,  he  essay'd  to  teach 
A  village-school ;  but  wandering  thoughts  were  then 
A  misery  to  him ;  and  tho  Youth  resign'd 
A  ta<k  he  was  unable  to  perform. 

That  stern  yet  kindl3r  Spirit  who  constrains 
The  Savoyard  to  quit  his  native  rocks, 
The  free-born  Swiss  to  leave  his  narrow  vales, 
(Spirit  attaeliM  to  reirions  moimtainons 
Like  (heir  own  steadfast  clouds,)  did  now  impel 
His  restless  mind  to  look  abroad  with  hope. — 
An  irksome  drudgery  seems  it  to  plod  on. 
Through  hot  and  dusty  ways,  or  pelting  storm, 
A  vagrant  Merchant  under  a  heavy  load 
Bent  as  he  movers,  and  needing  f requer ^  rest : 
Yet  do  such  travellers  tind  their  own  delight; 
And  their  hard  service,  deem'd  debasing  now. 
Gained  merited  respect  in  simpler  times; 
When  scpiire,  and  ])riest,  and  they  who  round  them  dif» 
In  rustic  secpiestration  —  all  dependent 
Upon  the  Pj:dlau's  toil  —  supplied  their  wants, 
Or  pleased  their  fancies,  with  tho  wares  ho  brought 
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■t  iiriiuraiii  wa-  tlir  Yoiiili  tluit  still  no  few 
f  liis  adveuturous  c<.)untrymen  were  led 
r  perseverance  in  this  track  of  life 
>  competence  and  ease :  —  for  him  it  bore 
Jtractions  manifold ;  —  and  this  he  chose. 
18  Piirents  on  the  enterprise  iMJstow'd 
leir  farewell  benediction,  but  with  hearts 
►rebelling  evil.   From  his  native  hills 
J  wandered  far;  much  did  he  see  of  men, 
eir  manners,  their  enjoyments,  and  pursuits, 
eir  passions  and  their  feelings ;  chiefly  those 
?ential  and  eternal  in  the  heart, 
at,  'mid  the  simpler  forms  of  rural  life, 
8t  more  simple  m  their  elements, 
i  speak  a  plainer  language.^    In  the  woods, 
mo  Enthusiast,  and  among  the  fields, 
erant  in  this  labour,  he  had  pass'd 
better  portion  of  his  time ;  and  there 
ataneously  had  his  affections  thriven 
A  the  lx)untic8  of  the  year,  the  peace 
.  liberty  of  Nature;  there  he  kept 
olitude  and  solitary  thought 
mind  in  a  just  equipoise  of  love, 
ne  it  was,  unclouded  by  the  cares 
rdinary  life;  unvex'd,  unwarp'd 
)artial  bondage.     In  his  steady  course, 
;>iteous  revolutions  had  he  felt, 
srild  varieties  of  joy  and  grief. 

oriirinal  notes,  the  author  remarks  upon  this  papsnpre  nn  follows:  "At 
fHTinfra  shock  to  the  prejudircx  of  nrtillciul  8ooi«!t^',  I  have  ever  been 
jr  homago  to  the  aridtocracy  of  nature;  under  a  ronviotum  that  vijjorons 
tednesa  is  the  constituent  principle  of  true  taste.  It  m.iy  still,  however, 
ory  to  have  prose  testimony  how  far  a  Charact<T,  employed  for  puri»O}*08 
tk>D,  is  fonnued  upon  general  fact."  He  then  <iuotcrt  the  following  from 
imejtin  ScoUnnd:  **  We  learn  from  Co'sar  and  other  Roman  WriUTS,  that 
Qg  merchants  who  f^uented  Guul  and  otlier  barbarous  CAUiutries,  either 
uered  by  the  Koman  arms,  or  bonlerinj?  on  the  Roman  roimuo.xts,  were 
»t  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  those  c.ountrio.4  familiarly  arc|uainte<l  wi!h 
modes  of  life,  and  to  iubpiit;  theqi  with  an  inclination  to  follow  the  U.>- 
is,  and  to  enjoy  Koman  conveniences.  It  is  further  to  Ik-  ob-^cn'tnl,  for 
rthis  most  uticfhl  class  of  men,  that  they  commonly  contribute,  by  their 
anners,  no  less  than  by  the  sale  of  their' waren,  to  t'lie  rethieuxMit  of  the 
Dgwhom  they  travel.  Having  (^uistunt  ocra>ion  t«)  rerj»mniend  tbem- 
klieir  goods,  they  acquire  habits  of  the  most  oMi.idn^  attention,  and  the 
laking  address.  As  in  their  peregrinations  they  have  oppoi  tunity  of  con- 
tbe  manners  of  various  men  and  various  citicV,  tliey  become  eminently 
;be  knowledge  of  the  worhl.  An  thm  iraml'-r,  rach  afonr,  throuahthintf/- 
trietM,  thejf  form  habits  of  rrJUetion  and  of  .fuhiim*'  coutfiujiintitm.  With  all 
flcations,  no  wonder  tnat  they  should 'often  Ik*,  in  remote  nartsof  the 
B  best  mirrors  of  fashion,  and  cx'usors  of  manners ;  and  sbouUl  contribute 
Itoh  the  roughness,  and  soften  the  ruKticity  of  our  peasantry.  It  is  not 
twenty  or  thirty  years  since  a  young  man  g«»>ng  from  anv  i»artof  Scot- 
;laiidt  of  purpose  to  cami  tht  pack,  was  con:*itlcrcd  as  going  to  lead  the 
Hire  the  fortune  of  a  gentleman.  When,  alter  twenty  yearn*  absence.  In 
slile  line  of  employment,  he  rctunied  with  his  acqui>itions  to  hil  native 
'-^  ■»  a  genUcman  to  all  intents  and  purposes."  ^ 
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Unoccupied  by  sorrow  of  its  own, 
His  heart  lay  open ;  and,  by  nature  tuned 
[And  constant  disposition  of  his  thoughts  ) 
To  sympathy  with  man,  he  was  alive 
fro  all  that  was  enjoy'd  where'er  he  went, 
[And  all  that  was  endured ;  for,  in  himself 
Happy,  and  quiet  in  his  cheerfulness, 
He  had  no  painful  pressure  from  without 
That  made  him  turn  aside  from  wretchedness 
With  coward  fears.     He  could  afford  to  suffer  |J 
/IWith  those  whom  he  saw  suffer.    Hence  it  came 
That  in  our  best  experience  he  was  rich, 
And  in  the  wisdom  of  our  daily  life. 
For  hence,  minutely,  in  his  various  rounds, 
He  had  observed  the  progress  and  decay 
Of  many  minds,  of  mmds  and  bodies  too; 
The  history  of  many  families; 
How  thoy  had  prosper'd ;  how  they  were  o'erthrown 
By  passion  or  mischance,  or  such  misrule 
Among  th'  unthinking  masters  of  the  earth 
As  maizes  the  nations  groan,  i^ 

This  active  course 
He  follow'd  till  provision  for  his  wants 
Had  been  obtained :  the  Wanderer  then  resolved 
To  pass  the  remnant  of  his  days  untask'd 
With  needless  services,  from  hardship  free. 
His  calling  laid  aside,  he  lived  at  ease: 
But  still  he  loved  to  pace  the  public  roads 
And  the  wild  paths ;  and,  by  the  Summer's  warmth 
Invited,  often  would  he  leave  his  homo 
And  journey  far,  revisiting  the  scenes 
That  to  his  memory  were  most  endear'd. — 
Vigorous  in  health,  of  hopeful  spirits,  undamp'd 
By  worldly-mindedness  or  anxious  care ; 
Observant,  studious,  thoughtful,  and  rcfresh'd 
By  knowledge  gather'd  up  from  day  to  day; 
Thus  had  he  lived  a  long  and  innocent  life. 

The  Scottish  Church,  both  on  himself  and  those 
With  whom  from  (^hildliood  he  grew  up,  had  held 
The  strong  hand  of  her  purity;  and  stdi 
Hud  watcii'd  him  with  an  unrelenting  eye. 
This  he  rcmemberVl  in  his  riper  age 
With  gratitude  and  reverential  thoughts. 
But,  by  the  native  vigour  of  his  mind, 
By  his  habitual  wanderings  out  of  doors, 
By  ^)pelines3  an'l  goodness  and  kind  works. 
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Whatever,  in  docile  childhood  or  in  youth, 

He  had  imbibed  of  fear  or  darker  thought 

Was  melted  all  away:  bo  true  was  this,       \ 

!rfaat  sometimes  his  religion  seem'd  to  me    \ 

8elf-tanghtt  as  of  a  dreiuner  in  the  woods ; 

Who  io  the  model  of  his  own  pure  heart 

Bhaped  his  belief,  as  ^race  divine  inspin^d, 

And  human  reason  dictated  with  awe.  —      / 

And  surely  never  did  there  live  on  Earth      ' 

A  man  of  idndlier  nature.    The  rough  sports 

And  teasing  ways  of  children  vex^d  not  him ; 

Tndulgent  listener  was  he  to  the  tongue 

Of  garrulous  a^e ;  nor  did  the  sick  man's  tale. 

To  nis  fratem^  sympathy  address'd, 

Obtain  reluctant  hearing. 

Plain  his  garb ; 

Such  as  might  suit  a  rustic  Sire,  prepared 

For  sabbath  duties ;  yet  he  was  a  man 

Whom  no  one  could  have  pass'd  without  remark. 

Active  and  nervous  was  his  gait ;  his  limbs 

And  his  whole  figure  breathed  intelligence. 

Time  had  compress'd  the  freshness  oi  his  cheek 

Into  a  narrower  circle  of  deep  red, 

But  had  not  tamed  his  eye ;  that,  under  brows 

Shaggy  and  grey,  had  meanings  which  it  brought 

From  years  of  youth ;  which,  like  a  Being  made 

Of  many  Beings,  he  had  wondrous  skill 

To  blend  with  knowledge  of  the  years  to  come, 

Human,  or  such  as  lie  l^yond  the  grave. 

So  was  He  framed ;  and  such  his  course  of  life 
Who  now,  with  no  appendage  but  a  staff, 
The  prized  memorial  of  relinquish'd  toils, 
Upon  that  cottage-bench  reposed  his  limbs, 
Screen'd  from  the  Sun,    Supine  tlie  Wanderer  lay. 
His  eyes  as  if  in  drowsiness  haQ  shut. 
The  shadows  of  the  breezy  elms  above 
DappUng  his  face.    He  had  not  heard  the  sound 
Of  my  approaching  steps,  and  in  the  shade 
Uunotioea  did  I  stand  some  minutes'  space.^  .\  . 
At  length  I  hail'd  him,  seeing  that  hij^hat        ivtci..^  ^  ^    ^ 
Was  moist  with  waternSrops,  as  if  the  brim 
Had  newly  scoop'd  a  runnm^  stream.    He  rose^ 
And  ere  our  lively  greeting  mto  peace 
Had  settled,  "  'Tis,"  said  I,  "  a  burning  day : 
My  lips  are  parch'd  with  thirst,  but  you,  it  seems^ 
Have  somewnere  found  relief."    He,  at  the  word. 
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Pointing  towards  a  sweet-briar,  bade  me  climb 

The  fence  where  that  asjjiring  shrub  look'd  out 

Upon  the  public  way.    It  was  a  plot 

Of  garden  ground  run  wild,  its  matted  weeds 

Mark'd  with  the  steps  of  tliose,  whom,  as  they  pass'dj 

The  gooseberry  trees  that  shot  in  long  lank  slips,     ' 

Or  currants,  hanging  from  their  leafless  stems 

In  scanty  strings,  had  tempted  to  o'erleap 

'J'he  broken  wall.     I  look'd  around,  and  there, 

Where  two  tall  hedge-rows  of  thick  alder  boughs 

JoinM  in  a  cold  damp  nook,  espied  a  well  \ 

Shrouded  with  willow-flowers  and  plumy  fern.    I 

My  thirst  I  slaked,  and,  from  the  cheerless  spot 

Withdrawing,  straightway  to  the  shade  retnrn'd 

W  here  sate  the  old  ^lan  on  the  cottage  bench; 

And,  wiiile  beside  him,  with  nncoverd  head, 

1  yet  was  standing,  freely  to  respire. 

And  cool  my  temples  in  the  fanning  air, 

Thus  did  lie  speak :  "  I  see  around  me  here 

Things  which  you  cannot  see:  we  die,  my  Friend; 

Xor  we  alone,  hut  that  which  each  man  loved 

And  ])rized  in  his  peculiar  nook  of  earth 

Dies  with  him,  or  is  changed ;  and  very  soon 

Even  of  the  good  is  no  memorial  left* —    ^ 

The  Poets,  in  their  elegies  and  songs        ^*^ 

Lamenting  the  departed,  call  the  groves, 

Th(\y  call  upon  the  hills  and  streams  to  mourn, 

And  senseless  rocks;  nor  idl^';  for  they  speak, 

In  ilieso  th(Mr  invocations,  with  a  voice 

01)e(lieut  to  the  strong  creative  power 

Of  human  |)assi(m.      Sympathies  there  arc 

^loiv  irancjuil,  yet  perhaps  of  kindred  birth, 

^i1iat  steal  u])t)u  the  meditative  mind, 

And  irrow  with  thought.     Beside  yon  spring  I  stood, 

And  eycMl  its  waters  till  we  seem'd  to  feel 

One  sadness,  thov  and  1.     For  them  a  bond 

or  brotherhood  is  brcken  :  time  has  been 

When,  every  day,  the  touch  of  human  hand 

l)isl()(li:;otl  the  natural  sleep  that  binds  them  up 

In  mortal  silliness;  and  they  minister'd 

To  human  comfort.     Stooping  down  to  drink, 

TTpon  the  slimy  foot-stone  I  espied 

The  useless  fragment  of  a  wooden  bowl, 

Gre(Mi  with  the  moss  of  yeara,  and  subject  only 

'^i'o  the  soft  handling  of  the  elements: 

There  let  it  lie,  —  how  foolisli  are  such  thoughts  I 
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Forgive  them ; — never,  never  did  my  steps 

Approach  this  door  but  she  who  dwelt  within 

-A  aaaghter's  welcome  gave  me,  and  I  loved  her 

As  my  own  child.    0,  Sir  I  the  good  die  first,  j    \     urtrcU^^_^ 

And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dust    J     — " 

Bam  to  the  s6cket.    Many  a  passenger  ^ 

Sath  bless'd  poor  Margaret  for  her  gentle  looks, 

"When  she  upheld  the  cool  refreshment  drawn 

Prom  that  forsaken  spring ;  and  no  one  came 

Bat  ho  was  welcome ;  no  one  went  away 

But  that  it  seem'd  she  loved  him.    She  is  dead. 

The  light  extinffuish'd  of  her  lonely  hut, 

The  hut  itself  abandon'd  to  decay. 

And  she  forgotten  in  the  quiet  grave. 

I  speak,"  continued  he,  "  of  One  whose  stock 
Of  virtues  bloom'd  beneath  this  lowly  roof. 
She  was  a  Woman  of  a  steady  mind. 
Tender  and  deep  in  her  excess  of  love ;  • 
Not  speaking  much,  pleased  rather  with  the  joy 
Of  her  own  thoughts: \by  some  especial  care 
Her  temper  had  been  zramed,  as  if  to  make 
A  Being  who  by  adding  love  to  peace 
Might  nve  on  Earth  a  life  of  happiness. 
Her  wedded  Partner  lack'd  not  on  his  side 
The  humble  worth  that  satisfied  her  heart; 
Frugal,  affectionate,  sober,  and  withal 
Keenly  industrious.    She  with  pride  would  tell 
That  he  was  often  seated  at  his  loom. 
In  Summer,  ere  the  mower  was  abroad    /. 
Among  the  dewy  grass,  —  in  early  Spring,     -;^-^. 
Ere  the  last  star  had  vanished.     They  who  pass'd, 
At  evening,  from  behind  the  garden  fence  /, ,      . 

Might  hear  his  busy  spade,  which  he  would  ply, ' ' 
After  his  daily  work,  until  the  liglit 
Had  faiPd,  and  every  leaf  and  flower  were  lost 
Jn  the  dark  hedges.    So  their  days  were  spent 
In  peace  and  comfort ;  and  a  pretty  boy 
Was  thdir  best  hope,  next  to  the  God  in  Ileaven. 

Not  twenty  years  ago,  —  but  you  I  think 
Can  scarcely  bear  it  now  in  mind,  —  there  came 

nie  lines  beginning, "  Sho  was  a  woman  of  a  stoaily  miml,"  Hiithftilly  doUneato,  \ 
r  as  they  ij^,  tho  cluunctcr  poHAOssed  in  common  bv  many  women  whom  It  hat     \ 
■jr  hapiuness  to  know  in  humble  life ;  and  Bcvuval  of  the  most  touching  things     \ 

I  mas^KceH,  is  rcpresente<l  as  sayinff  and  doing  nix)  taken  from  actual  obserra- 
4  the  distresses  and  trials  under  which  different  persons  were  Puffenng:  somo 
m  strangers  to  mc,  and  others  daily  under  my  notice.  I  was  born  too  lato  to 
a  distinct  remcmlirance  of  the  origin  of  the  American  war;  but  the  stat*  in 

I I  represent  Robertas  mind  to  l>e,  I  iind  frequent  opnori  unities  of  obnerviug  at 
HmBOiiBeiiient  of  our  rupture  with  France  in  Yl^.^-'Xu.ih-jr'i  yotcst  1813. 
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Two  blighting  seasons,  when  the  fields  were  left 

With  half  a  harvest.     It  pleased  Heaven  to  add 

A  worse  affliction  in  the  plague  of  war: 

This  happy  Land  was  stricken  to  the  heart! 

A  Wanderer  then  among  the  cottages, 

I,  with  my  freight  of  winter  raiment,  saw 

The  hardships  of  that  season :  many  rich 

Sank  down,  as  in  a  dream,  among  tne  poor; 

And  of  the  poor  did  many  cease  to  be, 

And  their  place  knew  them  not.     Meanwhile,  abridged 

Of  daily  comforts,  gladly  reconciled 

To  numerous  self-denials,  Margaret 

Went  struggling  on  through  those  calamitous  yean 

With  cheerful  hope,  until  the  second  Antnmn, 

When  her  life's  Helpmate  on  a  sick-bed  lay. 

Smitten  with  perilous  fever.    In  disease 

He  lingered  long ;  and,  when  his  strength  retum'd, 

He  found  the  little  he  had  stored,  to  meet 

The  hour  of  accident  or  crippling  age. 

Was  all  consumed.    A  second  iniant  now 

Was  added  to  the  troubles  of  a  time 

Laden,  for  them  and  all  of  their  degree. 

With  care  and  sorrow :  shoals  of  artisans 

From  ill-requited  labour  tum'd  adrift 

Sought  daily  bread  from  public  charity, 

They,  and  their  wives  and  children;  happier  far 

Could  they  have  lived  as  do  the  little  birds 

That  peck  along  the  hedge-rows,  or  the  kite 

That  makes  her  dwelling  on  the  mountain  rocksl 

A  sad  reverse  it  was  for  him  who  long 
Had  fiird  with  plenty,  and  possess'd  in  peace, 
This  lonely  Cottage.     At  the  door  he  stood, 
And  whistled  many  a  snatch  of  merry  tunes 
That  had  no  mirth  in  them;  or  with  nis  knife 
Carved  uncouth  figures  on  the  heads  of  sticks; 
Then,  not  less  idly,  sought,  through  every  nook 
In  house  or  garden,  any  casual  work 
Of  use  or  ornament ;  and  with  a  strangjB.  _ 
Amusing,  yet  uneasy  novelty, •  n \ v -i . . \;/- (y' 
He  mingled,  where  he  might,  the  varioufi  taskfl 
Of  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  of  Spring. 
But  this  endured  not;  his  good  humour  soon 
Became  a  weight  in  which  no  pleasure  was; 
And  poverty  brought  on  a  petted  mood 
And  a  sore  temper:  day  by  day  he  droop'd. 
And  he  would  leave  his  work,  and*  to  the  town 
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[  torn  without  an  errand  his  slack  steps; 
nder  here  and  there  among  the  fields, 
hile  he  would  speak  lightly  of  his  babes, 
ith  a  cruel  tongue :  at  other  times 
s'd  them  with  a  false  unnatural  ioy: 
was  a  rueful  thin^  to  see  the  looks 
poor  innocent  children.     ^  Every  smile/ 
[argaret  to  me,  here  beneath  these  trees^ 
my  heart  bleed.'** 

^  At  this  the  Wanderer  oansed; 
)okin^  up  to  those  enormous  elms, 
d,  "  *Tis  now  the  hour  of  deepest  noon.    • 
)  still  season  of  repose  and  peace, 
our  when  all  things  which  are  not  at  rest 
eerf ul ;  while  this  multitude  of  flies 
onef  ul  hifm  is  filling  all  the  air ; 
lould  a  tear  be  on  an  old  Man's  cheek  ? 
lould  we  thus,  with  an  un^Ward  min<^ 
I  the  weakness  of  humanity, 
latural  wisdom  turn  our  hearts  away ; 
ural  comfort  shut  our  eyes  and  ears ;  . 

eedinff  on  disquiet,  thus  disturb  y*^^y 

Im  of  jN'ature  with  our  restless  thoughts  P'J/^    //      ^  n 

.ke  with  somewhat  of  a  solemn  tone: 
ben  he  ended,  there  was  in  his  face 
isy  cheerfulness,  a  look  so  mild, 
yr  a  little  time  it  stole  away 
oUection ;  and  that  simple  tale 
from  my  mind  like  a  forgotten  sound. 

on  triTial  things  we  held  discourse, 

soon  tasteless.    In  my  own  despite, 

jbt  of  that  poor  Woman  as  of  one 

I  had  known  and  loved.    He  had  rehearsed 

finely  tale  with  such  familiar  power, 

nch  ^n  active  countenance,  an  eye 

j^  that  the  things  of  which  he  spake 

present ;  and,  attention  now  relax- d, 
t-felt  dullness  crept  along  my  veins. 

and,  having  left  the  breezy  shade, 
Irinking  comfort  from  the  warmer  sun, 
ad  not  cheer'd  me  long,  —  ere,  looking  round 
.hat  tranquil  Euin,  I  returned, 

'd  of  the  old  Man  that,  for  my  sake, 
resume  his  story. 

He  replied, 


/ 
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'^  It  were  a  wantonness,  and  would  demand 

Severe  reproof,  if  we  were  men  whose  hearts 

Could  hold  yain  dalliance  with  tfie  misery 

Even  of  the  dead ;  contented  thenoe  to  draw 

A  momentary  pleasure,  never  mark'd 

By  reason,  barren  of  all  future  ^ood. 

But  we  have  known  that  there  is  often  fonnd 

In  mournful  thoughts,  and  always  might  be  fonndy 

A  power  to  virtue  friendly ;  were  *t  not  so, 

I  am  a  dreamer  among  men,  indeed  — ' 

An  idle  dreamer  I    'Tis  a  common  tale. 

An  ordinary  sorrow  of  man's  life, 

A  tale  of  silent  suffering,  hardly  clothed 

In  bodily  form.  —  But  without  farther  bidding 

I  will  proceed. 

While  thus  it  fared  with  them 
To  whom  this  cotta^,  till  those  hapless  yean, 
Had  been  a  blessed  home,  it  was  my  chance 
To  travel  in  a  country  far  remote ; 
And  when  these  lofty  elms  once  more  appear'd 
What  pleasant  expectations  lured  me  on 
O'er  the  flat  Common  I  —  With  quick  step  I  reach'd 
The  threshold,  lifted  with  light  hand  the  latch; 
But,  when  I  enter'd,  Margaret  look'd  at  me 
A  little  while;  then  turn  d  her  head  away 
Speechless,  —  and,  sitting  down  upon  a  cnair, 
Wept  bitterly.    I  wist  not  what  to  do, 
Nor  how  to  speak  to  her.    Poor  Wretch !  at  last 
She  rose  from  off  her  seat,  and  then,  —  0  Sir  I 
I  cannot  Ull  how  she  pronounced  my  name: 
With  fervent  love,  and  with  a  face  of  grief 
Unutterably  helpless,  and  a  look 
That  scem'd  to  cling  upon  me,  she  inquired 
/    If  I  had  seen  her  husband.  '  As  she  spake 
A  strange  surprise  and  fear"  came  to  my  heart, 
Nor  had  I  power  to  answer  ere  she  tola 
That  he  had  disappear'd,  —  not  two  months  gone, 
lie  left  his  house :  two  wretched  days  had  past, 
And  on  the  third,  as  wistfully  she  raised 
Iler  head  from  off  her  pillow,  to  look  forth. 
Like  one  in  trouble,  for  returning  light. 
Within  her  chamber-casement  she  espied 
A  folded  paper,  lying  as  if  placed 
To  meet  her  waking  eyes.    This  tremblingly 
She  open'd,  —  found  no  writing,  but  beheM 
Pieces  of  money  carefully  enclosed, 
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gold.    'I  shudder'd  at  the  sight,' 

aret»  'for  I  knew  it  was  his  hand 

',  have  placed  it  there ;  and  ere  that  day 

I,  that  long  anxious  day,  I  leam'd, 

who  by  my  husband  had  been  sent 

sad  news,  that  he  had  join'd  a  troop 

3y  going  to  a  distant  land.  — 

3  thus, — he  could  not  gather  heart 

farewell  of  me ;  for  he  feared 

)uld  follow  with  my  babes,  and  sink 

he  misery  of  that  wandering  life/ 

e  did  Margaret  tell  with  many  tears  r 

a  she  ended,  1  had  little  power 

3r  comfort,  and  waa  glad  to  take 

Is  of  hope  from  her  own  mouth  as  scnred 

18  both.    But  long  we  ]iad  not  talk'd 

ilt  up  a  pile  of  better  thoughts, 

a  bnghter  eye  she  looked  around 

[lad  been  shedding  tears  of  joy. 

-  —  'Twas  the  time  of  early  Spring; 

busy  with  her  garden  tools ; 

remember,  o'er  that  fence  she  look'd, 

e  I  paced  along  the  foot-way  path, 

f  and  sent  a  blessing  after  me, 

er  cheerfulness,  and  with  a  voice         , 

L^d  the  very  sound  of  happy  thoughts./ 

o'er  many  a  hill  and  many  a  dale, 

iccustom  d  load ;  in  heat  and  cold, 

nany  a  wood  and  many  an  open  ground, 

le  and  in  shade,  in  wet  and  fair, 

or  blithe  of  heart,  as  might  befall ; 

ompanions  now  the  driving  winds, 

the  ^  trotting  brooks '  and  whispering  trees, 

the  music  oi  my  own  sad  steps, 

y  a  short-lived  thought  that  pass'd  betweeiiy 

ipear'd.y 

-^  I  journey 'd  back  this  way, 
the  warmth  of  midsummer,  the  wheat 
w;  and  the  soft  and  bladed  grass, 
i^sh,  had  o'er  the  hay-field  spread 
verdure.    At  the  door  Arrived, 
lat  she  was  absent.    In  the  shade, 
w  we  sit,  I  waited  her  return. 
i;e,  then  a  cheerful  object,  wore 
iiury  look, — only,  it  seem'd, 
rsncklfi^  crowding  round  the  porch, 
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Hung  down  in  heayier  tiifts ;  and  that  bright  weed, 
The  yellow  stone-crop,  suffer'd  to  take  root 
Along  llie  window's  edge,  profusely  grew 
Blinding  the  lower  panes.    I  tum'd  aside. 
And  stroird  into  her  garden.     It  appear'd 
To  la^  behind  the  season,  and  had  lost 
Its  pride  of  neatness.    Daisy-flowers  and  thrift 
Had  broken  their  trim  border-lines,  and  straggled 
O'er  patlis  they  used  to  deck:  carnations,  once 
Prized  for  surpassing  beauty,  and  no  less 
For  the  peculiar  pains  they  had  required, 
Declined  their  languid  heads,  wanting  support 
The  cumbrous  bind-weed,  with  its  wreaths  and  bells, 
Had  twined  about  her  two  small  rows  of  peas, 
And  dragg'd  them  to  the  earth. 

Ere  this  an  hour 
Was  wasted.  —  Back  I  tum'd  my  restless  steps ; 
A  stranger  passed ;  and,  guessing  whom  I  sought, 
He  said  that  she  was  used  to  ramble  far.— 
The  Sun  was  sinking  in  the  West ;  and  now 
1  sate  with  sad  impatience.    From  within 
Her  solitary  infant  cried  aloud ; 
Then,  like  a  blast  that  dies  away  self-still'd, 
The  Yoico  was  silent.    From  the  bench  I  rose; 
But  neither  could  divert  nor  soothe  my  thought& 
The  spot,  though  fair,  was  very  desolate^  — 
The  longer  I  remain'd,  more  desolate: 
And,  looking  round  me,  now  I  first  obserred 
The  corner  stones,  on  either  side  the  porch. 
With  dull  red  stains  discolour'd,  and  stuck  o'er 
With  tufts  and  hairs  of  wool,  as  if  the  sheep. 
That  fed  upon  the  Common,  thither  came 
Familiarly,  and  found  a'^ouching-place  ^w/wv-.  c- 
Evcn  at  her  threshold.     Deeper  sIijeuIows  fell        ( 
From  these  tall  elms ;  the  cottace-clock  struck  eight: 
I  turu'd,  and  saw  her  distant  a  lew  steps. 
Her  face  was  pale  and  thin ;  her  figure,  too, 
AVas  changed.    As  she  unlocked  the  door,  she  said, 
*  It  grieves  mo  you  hare  waited  here  so  lonff, 
But,  in  good  truth,  Tve  wandered  much  of  late; 
And  sometimes  —  to  my  shame  I  speak — have  need 
Of  my  best  prayers  to  bring  me  back  again.' 
While  on  tlie  board  she  spread  our  evening  meal. 
She  told  me  —  interrupting  not  the  work 
Which  gave  employment  to  her  listless  bands — 
That  she  had  parted  with  her  elder  child; 
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To  a  kind  master  on  a  distant  farm 
Now  happily  apprenticed.  —  *  I  perceive 
Yon  looK  at  me,  and  yon  have  cause :  to-day 
I  haye  been  travelling  far ;  and  many  days 
About  the  fields  I  wander,  knowing  this 
OnlVy  that  what  I  seek  I  cannot  find ; 
Ana  so  I  waste  mjr  time:  for  I  am  changed; 
And  to  myself/  said  she,  ^have  done  much  wrong 
And  to  this  helpless  infant.    I  have  slept 
Weeping,  and  weeping  have  I  waked ;  my  tears 
Have  flowed  as  if  my  body  were  not  such 
As  others  are ;  and  I  could  never  die. 
But  I  am  n^w  in  mind  and  in  my  heart 
More  easy ;  and  I  hope,'  said  she,  ^  that  Ood 
Will  ^ve  me  patience  to  endure  the  things 
Whi<£  I  behold  at  home.' 

It  would  have  grieved 
Your  very  soul  to  see  her.    Sir,  I  feel 
The  story  linger  in  my  heart ;  I  fear 
'Tis  long  and  tedious ;  but  my  spirit  clings 
To  that  i)oor  Woman :  —  so  familiarly 
Do  I  perceive  her  manner,  and  her  look. 
And  presence;  and  so  deeply  do  I  feel 
Her  goodness,  that,  not  seldom,  in  my  walks 
A  momentary  trance  comes  over  me ;  \ 
And  to  myself  I  seem  to  muse  on  One  • 
By  sorrow  laid  asleep ;  or  borne  away, ; 
A  human  being  destined  to  awake 
To  human  life,  or  something  very  near 
To  human  life,  when  he  shall  come  again 
For  whom  she  suffer'd.    Yes,  it  would  have  grieved 
Your  very  soul  to  see  her:  evermore 
Her  eyelids  droop'd,  her  eyes  downward  were  cast; 
Andy  when  she  at  her  table  gave  me  food. 
She  did  not  look  at  me.    Her  voice  was  low. 
Her  body  was  subdued.    In  every  act, 
Pertaining  to  her  house-affairs,  appear'd 
The  careless  stillness  of  a  thinking  mind 
Self-oocupied ;  to  which  all  outward  things 
Are  like  an  i^e  matter.     Still  she  sigh'd. 
But  yet  no  motion  of  the  breast  was  seen, 
No  heaving  of  the  heart    While  by  the  fire 
We  sate  together,  sighs  came  on  my  ear, 
I  knew  not  how,  and  hardly  whence  they  came. 

Ere  my  departure,  to  her  care  I  gave. 
For  her  aon'a  uae^  some  tokens  of  regard. 
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f.    Yot  I  saw  the  idle  loom 
ts  place ;  his  Sunday  garments  hung 
3  self -same  nail ;  his  very  staff 
disturbed  behind  the  door. 

And  when, 
December,  I  retraced  this  way, 
me  that  her  little  babe  was  dead, 
was  left  alone.    She  now,  released 
*  maternal  cares,  had  taken  up 
oyment  common  through  these  wilds,  and  gain'df 
in^  hemp,  a  pittance  for  herself ; 
;his  end  nad  nired  a  neighbour's  boy 
ler  needful  help.    That  very  time 
ingly  she  put  her  work  aside, 
:'d  with  me  along  the  miry  road, 
how  far ;  and,  in  such  piteous  sort 
heart  had  ached  to  hear  her,  hes^i 
Bresoe'er  I  went,  I  still  would  ask 
Mrhom  she  had  lost.    We  parted  then,  — 
parting ;  for  from  that  time  forth 
r  seasons  pass  ere  I  retum'd 
tract  again. 

Nine  tedious  years ; 
ir  first  separation,  nine  long  years, 
r'd  in  unquiet  widowhood ; 
id  Widow.    Needs  must  it  have  been 
art- wasting  I    I  have  heard,  my  Friend, 
on  arbour  oftentimes  she  sate 
rough  half  the  vacant  Sabbath-day ; 
dog  pass'd  by,  she  still  would  quit 
%  and  look  abroad.    On  this  old  bench 
\  she  sate ;  and  evermore  her  eye 
in  the  distance,  shaping  things 
.e  her  heart  beat  quick.    You  see  that  path, 
b,  —  the  grass  has  crept  o'er  its  grey  line ; 
and  fro,  she  paced  through  many  a  day 
trm  Summer,  from  a  belt  of  hemp 
her  waist  spinning  the  long-drawn  thread 
tward  steps.    Yet  ever  as  there  pass'd 
lose  garments  show'd  the  soldier's  red, 
3d  mendicant  in  sailor's  garb, 
child  who  sate  to  turn  the  wheel 
om  his  task  ;  and  she  with  faltering  voice 
ly  a  fond  inquiry;  and,  when  they 
esence  ^ave  no  comfort  were  gone  by, 
;  was  still  more  sad.    And  by  yon  gate 
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That  b»ars  the  traveller's  road  she  often  stood, 
And,  when  a  stranger  horseman  came,  the  latch 
Would  lift,  and  in  his  face  look  wistfully; 
Most  happy,  if,  from  aught  discovered  tnere 
Of  tender  feeling,  she  midit  dare  repeat 
The  same  sad  question.    Meanwhile  her  poor  Httt 
Sank  to  decay;  for  he  was  gone  whose  hand. 
At  the  first  nipping  of  October  frost, 
C-losed  up  eacli  chink,  and  with  fresh  bands  of  straw 
Chequer'd  the  green-grown  thatch.     And  so  she  lived 
Througli  the  long  Winter,  reckless  and  alone; 
Until  her  house  by  frost,  and  thaw,  and  rain, 
Was  fia])p\l ;  and  while  she  slept,  the  nightly  damps 
Did  chill  her  breast;  and  in  the  stormy  day' 
Her  tatter'd  clothes  were  ruffled  by  the  wind, 
p]ven  at  the  side  of  her  own  fire.     Yet  still 
She  loved  this  wretched  spot,  nor  would  for  worlds 
Have  parted  hence;  and  still  that  length  of  road, 
And  this  rude  bench,  one  torturing  hope  eudear'd, 
Fast  rooted  at  her  heart:  and  hero,  my  Friend, 
In  sickness  she  remained;  and  here  she  died; 
Last  human  tenant  of  these  ruin'd  walls!" 

The  old  Man  ceased ;  he  saw  that  I  was  moved; 
From  that  low  ])ench,  rising  instinctively 
1  turn'd  aside  in  weakness,  nor  had  power 
To  thank  him  for  the  tale  which  he  had  told. 
I  stood,  and  leaning  o'cr  the  garden  wall 
lieview'd  that  Woman's  sufferings;  and  it  seem'd 
To  comfort  me  while  with  a  bix)tlier'8  love 
I  bles.s'd  her  in  tlie  impotence  of  grief.— i— 
Tiien  towards  tlie  cottage  I  returned ;  and  traced 
Fondly,  though  with  an  interest  more  mild, 
Tiiat  secret  spirit  of  humanity 
AVhich,  'mid  the  calm  oblivious  tondcncies 
Of  Nature,  'mid  her  plants,  and  weeds,  and  flowers, 
And  silent  overgrowings,  still  survived. 
'J'lie  old  Man,  noting  this,  resumed,  and  said,       y      .; 
**  My  Friend  I  enougli  to  sorrow  you  have  given,     •'*''' 
Tlie  pur])oses  of  wisdom  ask  no  more:  ; 

Noc  more  would  she  have  craved  as  due  to  ©no 
AVho,  in  hor  worst  distress,  had  oft  times  felt 
Th'  unbounded  might  of  pniyer;  and  learned,  with  Bonl 
Fix'd  on  the  Cro.ss,  that  consolation  springs 
From  sources  deeper  far  than  deepest  pain, 
For  the  meek  Sufferer.    W^iy  then  should  we  read 
The  forms  of  things  with  an  unworthy  eye  ? 
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sleeps  in  the  calm  earth,  and  peace  is  here.       .. .        ^  y^,,^ 
Bll  remember  that  those  very  plumes^  -  '^  ^-^  ^•^'''  *  */  / 
>8e  weeds,  and  the  hi^h  spear-grass  on  that  W231f\   ^  ^ 
mist  and  silent  rain-drops  silver'd  o'er,  ^  ' 

Once  I  passed,  into  my  heart  conyey^d 
Btill  an  ima^  of  tranquillity, 
calm  and  still,  and  look'd  so  beautiful 
^d  th'  uneasy  thoughts  which  filPd  my  mind, 
at  what  we  feel  of  sorrow  and  despair 
Dm  ruin  and  from  change,  and  all  the  grief 
at  passing  shows  of  Being  leave  behind, 
pear'd  an  idle  dream,  that  could  maintain, 
where,  dominioii  o'er  th'  enlightened  spirit 
osa^editative  Bympathies)repo8e 
>n  the  breast  of  Faith,    r  turn'd  away, 
I  walk'd  along  my  road  in  happiness.  *  ; 

[e  ceased.  LEre  lon^  the  Sun  declining  shot  / 
Ant  and  mellow  raoiance,  which  began  ] 
bll  upon  us,  while,  beneath  the  trees,  * 

sate  on  that  low  bench  :jand  now  we  felt, 
donish'd  thus,  the  sweet  hour  coming  on. 
nnet  warbled  from  those  lofty  elms, 
irush  sang  loud,  and  other  melodies, 
listance  heard,  peopled  the  milder  air. 

old  Man  rose,  and,  with  a  sprightly  mien 
lopeful  preparation,  grasp'd  his  staffs 
ether  casting  then  a  farewell  look 
»n  those  silent  walls,  we  left  the  shade; 
I,  ere  the  stars  were  yisible,  had  reach'd 
illage-inn,  —  our  eyening  resting-place. 
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days  of  yore  how  fortunately  fared  ^ 

3  Minstrel !  wandering  on  from  hall  to  hall, 

"onial  court  or  royal ;  cheered  with,  gifts 

nifioent,  and  loye,  and  ladies'  praise ; 

m  meeting  on  his  road  an  arm^d  knight, 

IT  resting  with  a  pilgrim  by  the  side 

a  clear  brook ;  beneath  an  abbey's  roof 


Iv  fli»  BotUmy,   Kot  long  after  we  took  np  our  abode  at  GraraMrei 

iMna8oolob]Baii«allttle  past  tbe  middle  of  life,  who  hadlbr  maiij tmki 
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One  evening  8um])hiou?ly  lorlgeJ;  the  next, 

Humbly  ill  a-  relinious  liospital ; 

Or  with  some  merry  oiitliiwa  of  the  wood; 

Or  liji{>ly  shrouded  in  ti  liermit's  cell. 

Him,  sleepin*?  or  awake,  the  robber  spared; 

He  walkVl,  protected  from  tlie  sword  of  war 

Hy  virtue  of  that  sacred  instrument 

His  liarp,  susi)ended  at  the  traveller's  side; 

His  dear  companion  wheresoe'er  he  went, 

Opening  from  land  to  land  an  easy  way 

r>v  nu'lodv,  and  by  th(^  charm  of  verse. 

Yet  not  the  noblest  of  that  honoured  Race 

Drew  happier,  loftier,  more  imptission'd  thoughts 

From  his  long  jnurnevings  and  eventful  life,  , 

Thau  tiiis  obscurest inerant  had  skill  "^  ,;-  r^*^     ' 

To  gatlier,  ranging  through  the  tamer  ground 

Of  tbo^e  our  unimaginative  days; 

]»oth  wliile  he  trod  the  earth  in  humblest  guiso 

Accoutred  with   his  burthen  and  his  staff; 

And  now,  wIkmi  free  to  move  with  lighter  pace.  j 

What  wonder,  then,  if  I,  whose  favourite  school  7 
Haili  been  the  tields,  the  roads,  and  rural  lanes,     J 
l.ookM  on  tills  guide  with  reverential  love? 
Kach  wiili  the  oihiT  pleased,  we  now  pursued 
Our  journey,  undiT  favounible  skies. 
Turn  wluTsoe'er  we  would,  he  was  a  light 
Unfailing:  not  a  hamlet  could  we  pass, 
Iiarcly  a  house,  that  did  not  yield  to  him 
IJenu-Jubranees;  or  from  his  tongue  call  forth  i 

Some  w;iy-b('guiling  tale.     Xor  less  regard  • 

Acconipanird  tho-e  strains  of  apt  discourse. 
Which  Nature's  various  objects  might  inspire; 
Ancl  in  tlie  silence  of  his  face  I  read 
His  overllowinir  soirit.     Hirds  and  beasts, 
Ancl  the  mule  fish  that  glances  in  the  stream, 
And  harmless  reptile  coiling  in  the  sun. 
And  gorge*. us  insert  hovering  in  the  air, 

Imh'ii  «-h;ipl:iin  fo  a  IIi::lilan«I  rciriiiu'nt.  Of  his  fomier  position  I  ATallflnf^ifj*^ 
r»nm«'if  \Miii  rh<*  WmikIim-it.  al.-o  a  Scotchinau,  n  clinr3ic4er  8uit:il>lc  to  my  porTh'^ 
Oh'  i'li'iiuiii-.  iij  \vhi<'l»  1  <ln'\v  inuii  M'viTal  vorBoiis  with  whom  I  hail  lM»cn  connfrtw 
uii'l  who  ii'll  iiii'li  r  inv  uli-iTvation  tiurin;r  iViMiucnt  n^rtlilciicoa  In  London  at  the  f*- 
frimiiii.r  ■•rtlu'  Kii'ii.ii  i:i'\  oiution.  The  c'liicfor  tho<c  was  n  Mr.  Fawcct, a pwa^ojj 
ar  a  'li-'<'iitiii'^  iiii*(tiii:r-luni<c  at  i\w  ohlJcwry.  It  hapjicni'd  to  inn  stfvpral  tim**  ** 
t"«  niu<  Ml  his  r.»n;rn-LMti«»ii  ilii-nii^rh  my  coiinoction  With  Mr.  Nirlwlsun,  whi>i M  * 
*im»'  whiMi  I  lia.l  imt  iiiai)y  a(M|iiaintainM'fl  in  London,  usi'il  o(Wn  t'»  Invilo  U*  to  uiw 
^.iUi  him  (in  sunilay.-;  aii'l  I  t«»(»k  tlh*  i.)pp»»rlmiitv  (Mr.  Nirhulm^n  iHMnjf  a  dHwn'Wj 
■•f'^r"lM>r  t'l  In.'  ir  Faurri.  w  ho  was  nil  afili'  and  rlofjiinnt  man.  Kut  hi?* rhrirtian'*/ 
^■»«»*  pnih.mlv  iicvjT  mtv  ili-iplv  ri>otoil;  and,  like  many  others  in  tho!^»  limoa^fliM 
Sh^uv  i.ih'ni.-.  h«'  liail  ii<.t  ^fn-ii'icfh  oi  i-har.irtor  to  wiJhsland  the  eff<'«'U*uf  theFnro" 
j2^v>i[iiii,„|^  .,,,,1  (if-  the  wild  and  la\  opinion:*  which  had  done  »o  much  towanlf  P^ 
p'^^^K  it,  and  lur  moru  in  carrying  it  fom'urd  in  its  cxtremea.  —  ^utAor*!  Aiotai  iw* 
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Tliij  fowl  domestic,  and  the  liousc^liold  doir, — 

in  his  capacious  miud,  he  loved  them  all: 

Their  rights  acknowledgmg  he  felt  for  all. 
Oft  was  occasion  given  me  to  perceive 
How  the  calm  pleasures  of  the  pasturing  herd 
To  happy  contemplation  soothed  his  wdk ; 
How  the  poor  brute's  condition,  forced  to  run 
Its  course  of  suffering  in  the  public  road, 
Sad  contrast !  all  too  often  smote  his  heart 
With  unavaiUng  pity.     Rich  in  love 
And  sweet  humanitv,  he  was,  himself. 
To  the  degree  that  he  desired,  beloved. 
Smiles  of  good-will  from  faces  that  he  knew 
Greeted  us  all  day  long;  we  took  our  seats 
By  many  a  cottage-hearth,  where  he  received 
The  welcome  of  an  Inmate  from  afar, 
And  I  at  once  forgot  I  was  a  Stranger.  —    ^ 
\NoT  was  he  loth  to  enter  ragged  huts, 
Suts  where  his  charity  was  blest ;  his  voice 
Heard  as  the  voice  of  an  experienced  friend. 
And  sometimes  —  where  the  poor  man  hold  dispute 
With  his  own  mind,  unable  to  subdue 
Impatience  through  inaptness  to  perceive 
General  distress  in  his  particular  lot; 
Or  cherishmg  resentment,  or  in  vain 
Struggling  against  it ;  with  a  soul  perplex'd, 
And  finding  m  herself  no  steady  power 

To  draw  the  line  of  comfort  that  divides 

Calamity,  the  chastisement  of  Heaven, 

From  the  injustice  of  our  brother  men  — 

To  him  appeal  was  made  as  to  a  judge ; 

Who,  witn  an  understanding  heart,  alluy'd 

The  perturbation ;  listened  to  the  plea ; 

Resolved  the  dubious  point ;  and  sentence  gave 

So  grounded,  so  applied,  that  it  was  heard 

With  soften^  spint,  even  when  it  condemned. 
Such  intercourse  I  witness'd,  whild  we  roved. 

Now  as  his  choice  directed,  now  as  mine ; 

Or  both,  with  equal  readiness  of  will. 

Our  coarse  submitting  to  the  changeful  breeze 

Of  accident.    But  when  the  rising  Sun 

Had  throe  times  calFd  us  to  renew  our  walk. 

My  Pellow-traveUer,  with  earnest  voice. 

As  if  the  tbooght  were  but  a  moment  old. 

Claimed  absolute  dominion  for  the  day. 

We  eterted, — and  he  led  me  toward  the  hills^ 
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Up  through  an  ample  vale,  with  higher  hilh 

Before  us,  mountains  stem  and  desolate; 

But,  in  the  majesty  of  distance,  now 

Set  off,  and  to  our  ken  appearing  fair 

Of  aspect,  with  aerial  softness  clad, 

And  beautified  with  morning's  purple  beams. 

The  wealthy,  the  luxurious,  by  the  stress 
Of  busiiioss  roused,  or  pleasure,  ere  their  time^ 
May  roll  in  chariots,  or  provoke  the  hoofs 
Of  the  fleet  coursers  they  bestride,  to  raise 
From  earth  the  dust  of  morning,  slow  to  rise; 
And  they,  if  blest  with  health  and  hearts  at  ease. 
Shall  lack  not  their  enjoyment;  —  but  how  faint 
Compared  witli  ours !  who,  pacing  side  by  side, 
Could,  with  an  eye  of  leisure,  look  on  all 
That  we  beheld  ;v.and  lend  the  listening  sense 
To  every  grateful  sound  of  earth  and  air; 
Pausing  at  will,  —  our  spirits  braced,  our  thoughtf 
Pleasant  as  roses  in  the  thickets  blown. 
And  pure  as  dew  bathing  their  crimson  leavesj 

Mount  slowly,  San !  that  we  mav  journey  long, 
By  this  dark  hill  protected  from  tRy  beams ! 
Such  is  the  summer  pilgrim's  frequent  wish ; 
But  quickly  from  among  oUr  morning  thoughts 
'Twas  chased  away :  for,  toward  the  western  side 
Of  the  broad  vale,  cjisting  a  casual  glance. 
Wo  saw  a  throng  of  people ;  —  wherefore  met? 
Blithe  notes  of  music,  suddenly  let  loose 
On  the  thriird  ear,  and  flags  uprising,  yield 
Prompt  answer;  they  proclaim  the  annual  Wake, 
Which  the  bright  season  favours.     Tabor  and  pipe 
In  purpose  join  to  hasten  or  reprove 
The  laggard  Kustic ;  and  repay  with  boons 
Of  merriment  a  parti-colour'd  knot. 
Already  forni'd  upon  the  village-green. — 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  shadow  cast 
By  the  broad  hill,  glisten'd  upon  our  sight 
That  gay  assemblage.    Round  then\  and  above, 
Glitter,  with  dark  recesses  interposed. 
Casement,  and  cottage-roof,  and  stems  of  trees  / 
Ilalf-veird  in  vapouiy  cloud,  the  silver  steam  ^ 
Of  dews  fast  melting  on  their  leafy  boughs 
By  the  strong  sunbeams  smitten.    Like  a  mart 
Of  gold,  the  Maypole  shines;  as  if  the  rays 
Of  morning,  aided  by  exhaling  dew. 
With  gladsome  influence  could  re-animate 


"he  faded  glands  dangung  from'^its  sides. 
&Lid  ly  ''The  mnsic  and  toe  sprightly  scene 
QYite  Qs ;  shall  we  quit  our  road,  and  join 
'hese  festive  matins  ?  "  —  He  replied,  *'  Not  loth 
'o  linger  I  would  here  with  you  partake, 
Tot  one  hour  merely,  but  tDl  evening's  close, 
*he  simple  pastimes  of  the  day  and  place. 
»v  the  fleet  Kacers,  ere  the  Sun  be  set, 
lie  turf  of  yon  large  pasture  will  be  skimm'd ; 
'here,  too,  the  lusj^y  W  restlers  shall  contend : 
»at  know  we  not^hat  he  who  intermits 
*h'  appointed  task  and  duties  of  the  day  ^ 
Untunes  full  oft  the  pleasures  of  the  day, 
becking  the  finer  spirits  that  refuse 
0  flow,  when  purposes  are  lightly  changed^? 
length  of  journey  yet  remains  untracM: 
et  us  proceed."    Then,  pointing  with  his  staff 
used  toward  those  cmggy  summits,  his  intent 
e  thus  imparted : 

"In  a  spot  that  lies 
moD^  yon  mountain  fastnesses  conceal'd, 
ou  will  receive,  before  the  hour  of  noon, 
3od  recompense,  I  hope,  for  this  day's  toil, 
ronir sight  of  One  who  lives  secludea  there, 
)iiesome  and  lost :  of  whom,  and  whose  past  life^ 
fot  to  forestall  such  knowledge  as  may  be 
ore  faithfully  collected  from  himself,) 
his  brief  communication  shall  suffice. 
Though  now  sojourning  there,  he,  like  myself, 
>rang  from  a  stock  of  lowly  parentage 
mong  the  wilds  of  Scotland,  in  a  tract 
liere  many  a  shelter'd  and  well-tended  plant 
ears,  on  the  humblest  ground  of  social  life, 
lossoms  of  piety  and  innocence, 
nch  grateful  promises  his  youth  displayed : 
nd,  having  shown  in  study  forward  zeal, 
[e  to  the  Ministry  was  duly  call'd ; 
jid  straight,  incited  by  a  curious  mind 
'iird  with  yague  hopes,  he  undertook  the  charge 
^f  Chaplain  to  a  military  troop 
Iheer'd  by  the  Highland  bagpipe,  as  they  march'd 
Q  plaidea  vest,  — liis  fellow-countrymen.  - 
lus  office  fiUing,  yet  by  native  power 
Lnd  force  of  native  inclination  made 
Ln  intellectual  ruler  in  the  haunts 
tf  sodal  vanity,  he  walked  the  world. 
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Gay,  and  affecting  graceful  gaiety^      ^ 
Lax,  buoyant,  —  less  a  pastor  with  his  flock 
Thau  a  soldier  among  soldiers,  —  lived  and  roam'd 
AVIiere  Fortune  led :  and  Fortune,  who  oft  proves 
1'ho  careless  wanderer  s  friend,  to  him  made  known 
A  blooming  Lady,  a  conspicuous  fl.ower, 
Admired  for  beauty,  for  her  sweetness  praised; 
Whom  he  had  sensibility  to  love, 
Ambition  to  attempt,  and  skill  to  win. 

For  this  fair  Bride,  most  rich  in  gifts  of  mind 
Nor  si)aringly  endow'd  with  worldly  wealth, 
His  otlice  he  relinquish'd ;  and  retired 
From  the  world's  notice  to  a  rural  home. 
Youtli's  seiison  yet  with  him  was  scarcely  past, 
And  she  was  in  youth's  prime.     How  free  their  loTe, 
llow  full  their  joy  I    till,  pitiable  doom! 
In  tlie  short  eoui-se  of  one  undreaded  year, 
Doiith  blasted  all.     Death  suddenly  o'erthrew 
Two  lovely  Children,  —  all  that  they  possess'dl 
The  Mother  followed.    Miserably  bare 
11ie  one  Survivor  stood;  he  wept,  ho  pray'd 
For  his  dismissal,  day  and  night,  compell  d 
To  liold  communion  with  the  ^rave,  and  face 
AV'ith  j)aiu  the  regions  of  eternity.  , 

An  uncoinpliiining  apathy  displaced 
This  auguisli ;  and,  indifferent  to  delight. 
To  aim  iiud  purpose,  he  consumed  his  days, 
To  ])rivatc  interest  dead,  and  public  care. 

So  lived  ho ;  so  he  might  have  died.    But  now, 
To  tlie  wide  world's  astonishment,  appeared 
A  glorious  opening,  the  unlook'd-for  oiiwn, 
That  promised  everlasting  joy  to  France  ! 
Her  voice  of  social  transport  reached  even  him. 
He  ])roke  from  his  contracted  bounds,  repaired 
To  the  great  City,  an  emporium  then 
Of  jLTolden  expectations,  and  receiving 
Freights  every  day  from  a  new  world  of  hope. 
Thither  his  popular  talents  he  transferrd; 
And,  from  the  ])ulpit,  zealously  maintain'd 
The  cause  of  Christ  and  civil  liberty. 
As  one,  and  moving  to  one  glorious  end.** 
Intoxicating  service!  I  might  say 

10  Tlic  nnme  false  identification,  assnmecl  as  a  flret principle,  has  led  xniS^ 
iay  to  an  utu-r  reoudiation  of  Uie  Christiau  FaiUi.  The  cause  of  eivU  Ubeity*> 
ever  ^ood  in  itnelt,  iA  noi  the  Bumo  as  tho  cause  of  Christ;  and  to  regard  tbemM 
rannut  liut  prove  u  fatal  Bourco  of  error  and  oonfUsion*— dangerous  alike,  ftn> 
in  the  end,  to  both  causes. 
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A  happy  service ;  for  he  was  sincere  / 

As  yauity  and  fondness  for  applause, 

And  new  and  shapeless  wishes,  would  allow. 
That  righteous  cause  (such  power  hath  freedom)  bound. 

For  one  hostility,  in  friendly  league, 

Ethereal  natures  and  the  worst  of  slaves ; 

Was  served  by  rival  advocates  that  came 

Prom  regions  opposite  as  Heaven  and  Hell. 

Onfc  courage  seem'd  to  animate  them  all : 

And,  from  the  dazzling  conquests  daily  gain'd 

By  their  united  efforts,  tliere  arose 

A  proud  and  most  presumptuous  confidence 

In  the  transcendent  wisdom  of  the  age, 

And  her  discernment; ;  not  alone  in  rights. 

And  in  the  origin  and  bounds  of  power 

Social  and  temporal ;  but  in  laws  divine, 

Deduced  by  reason,  or  to  faith  reveal'd. 

An  overweening  trust  was  raised ;  and  fear 

Cast  out,  alike  of  person  and  of  thing. 

Plague  from  this  union  spread,  whose  subtle  bane 

The  strongest  did  not  easily  escape ; 

And  He,  what  wonder?  took  a  mortal  taint.  ^ 

How  shall  I  trace  the  change,  how  bear  to  tell 

That  he  broke  faith  with  them  whom  he  had  laid 

In  earth's  dark  chambers,  with  a  Christian's  hope  I 

An  infidel  contempt  of  Holy  Writ 

Stole  by  degrees  upon  his  mind;  and  hence 

Xiife,  like  that  Roman  Janus,  double-faced ; 

Tilest  hjpocrisy,  —  the  laughing,  gay 

Hypocnsy,  not  leagued  with  fear,  but  pride. 

Smooth  words  he  had,  to  wheedle  simple  souls ; 

But,  for  disciples  of  the  inner  school, 

Old  freedom  was  old  servitude,  and  they 

The  wisest  whose  opinions  stoop'd  the  feast 

To  known  restraints ;  and  who  most  boldly  drew 

Hopeful  prognostications  from  a  creed. 

That)  in  the  light  of  false  philosophy, 

Spread  like  a  halo  round  a  misty  Moon, 

Widening  its  circle  as  the  storms  advance,  y 
His  sacred  function  was  at  length  renounced ; 

And  every  day  and  every  place  enioy'd 

Th'  unshackled  layman  s  natural  liberty ; 

Speech,  manners,  morals,  all  without  disguise. 

I  do  not  wish  to  wrong  him :  though  the  course 

Of  nriTftte  life  licentiously  display'd 

Vnnallow'd  actions^ — planted  like  a  crown 
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Upon  the  insolent  aspiring  brow 
Of  spurious  notions,  —  worn  as  open  signs 
Of  prejudice  suMued,^  —  still  he  retained, 
'Mid  much  abasement,  what  he  had  received 
From  Nature,  an  intense  and  glowing  mind. 
Wherefore,  when  humbled  liberty  grew  weak, 
And  mortal  sickness  on  her  face  appeared, 
'       lie  colour'd  objects  to  his  own  desire 
As  witli  a  lover^s  passion.     Yet  his  moods 
Of  pain  were  keen  as  those  of  better  men,  — 
Niiy,  keener,  as  his  fortitude  was  less : 
And  he  continued,  when  worse  days  were  come, 
To  deal  about  his  sparkling  eloquence, 
Stru^^gling  against  the  strange  reverse  with  zeal 
That  shewed  like  happiness.    But,  in  despite 
Of  all  this  outside  bravery,  within, 
lie  neither  felt  encouragement  nor  hope: 
For  moral  dignity  and  stren^h  of  mind 
Were  wanting  ;  and  simplicity  of  life; 
And  reverence  for  himself;  and,  last  and  best, 
Confiding  thoughts,  through  love  and  fear  of 
Before  whose  sight  the  troubles  of  this  world 
Are  vain,  as  billows  in  a  tossing  sea. 

The  glory  of  the  times  fading  away, — 
The  splendour,  whicli  had  given  a  festal  air 
To  self-importance,  hallow'd  it,  and  veil'd 
From  his  own  sight,  —  this  gone,  he  forfeited 
All  joy  in  human  nature;  was  consumed, 
And  vcx'd,  and  chafed,  by  levity  and  scorn, 
And  fruitless  indignation;  gall  d  by  pride; 
Made  desperate  by  contempt  of  men  who  throvw 
Before  his  sight  in  power  or  fame,  and  won. 
Without  desert,  what  he  desired;  weak  men, 
Too  weak  even  for  his  envy  or  his  hate! 
Tormented  thus,  after  a  wanderinfg  coarse 
Of  discontent,  and  inwardly  opprest 
With  malady, —  in  part,  I  fear,  provoked 
By  weariness  of  life,  —  he  fix'd  his  home, 
Or,  rather  siiy,  sate  down  by  very  chance. 
Among  these  rugged  hills ;  where  now  he  dwells^ 
And  wastes  the  sad  remainder  of  his  hours, 
Steep'd  in  a  self-indulging  spleenJthat  wants  not 

1  Scofllngr  at  virtue,  at  her  coa'nselfl  kno^^Swards,  fs  not  onflreqiienttT  idoiR 
a  bad/^c  of  "  prci'iulico  eubducd."  So  some  of  the  chiefg  and  leaders  In  tlwl 
Revolution  oiK'iily,  und  even  ostentatiously,  haunted  the  ibnlest  oonrta  of  tt( 
proflifcacy,  hh  evi'denco  of  their  having  otUj^rxMon  the  old  nifMnitUtoM  of  puzilif  < 
^y  and  bcif-restrainU 
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Jf^owii  volupliioiisiu'ss  ;  —  Mil  this  resolved, 
^Wili  this  conteut,  that  he  will  live  and  die 
Forgotten, — at  safe  distance  from  *a  world 
Not  moving  to  his  mind.' " 

These  serions  words 
Closed  the  preparatory  notices  ^  ^ 

That  served  my  Fellow-traveller  to  begnile  "^ 

The  way,  wliile  we  advanced  up  that  wide  vale, 
^i verging  now,  (as  if  his  quest  had  been 
^mo  secret  of  the  mountains,  cavern,  fall 
W  Water,  or  some  lofty  eminence, 
^nown'd  for  splendid  prospect  far  and  wide,) 
»»e  scaled,  without  a  track  to  ease  our  steps, 
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^  8teep  ascent ;  and  reach'd  a  dreary  plain, 
J^^th  a  tumultuous  waste  of  huge  hill-tops 
^?^ore  us  ;  savage  region  I  which  I  pacea 
Inspirited :  when,  all  at  once,  behold  ! 
%  ^neath  our  feet,  a  little  lowly  vale, 
^  lowly  vale,  and  yet  uplifted  high 
^^nong  the  mountains ;  even  as  if  the  spot 
^ad  been  from  eldest  time  by  wish  of  theirs 
^^  placed,  to  be  shut  out  from  all  the  world ! 
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^ni-like  it  was  in  shape,  deep  as  an  urn ; 

^ith  rocks  encompass  d,  save  that  to  the 

^as  one  small  opening,  where  a  heath-clad  ridge 
^applied  a  boundary  less  abrupt  and  close ; 


"^  (juiet  treeless  nook,  with  two  green  fields, 

^  liquid  pool  that  glitter'd  in  the  sun, 

-jAnd  one  hare  dwelling ;  one  abode,  no  more !  -/- 

-^t  seem'd  the  home  of  poverty  and  toil, 

*lliough  not  of  want :  the  little  fields,  made  green 

iy  husbandrv  of  many  thrifty  years, 

X'aid  cheerful  tribute  to  the  moorland  house. 

"There  crows  the  cock,  single  in  his  domain : 

The  small  birds  find  in  Spring  no  thicket  there 

To  shroud  them ;  only  from  the  neighbouring  vales 

The  cuckoo,  straggling  up  to  the  hiU-tops, 

Shoateth  faint  tidings  of  some  gladder  place. 
Ah !  what  a  sweet  Recess,  thought  I,  is  here! 

Instantly  throwing  down  my  limbs  at  ease 

Upon  a  bed  of  heath ;  —  fuU  many  a  spot 

of  hidden  be«ity  have  I  chanced  to  espy 

Among  the  mountains ;  never  one  like  this; 

So  lonesome,  and  so  perfectly  secure ; 

Not  melancholy,  —  no,  for  it  is  green. 

And  bright  and  fertile,  fumish'd  in  itself 
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With  the  few  needful  things  that  life  roqoiret. 
In  rufi^^etl  arms  how  softly  does  it  lie, 
How  teiiderly^  protoeted!    Far  and  near 
We  have  an  image  of  the  pristine  Earth, 
1'he  j)lanet  in  its  nakedness:  were  this 
Man's  only  dwelling,  sole  appointed  seat, 
First,  last,  and  single,  in  the  breathing  world, 
It  could  not  be  more  quiet:  peace  is  hero 
Or  nowhere  ;  days  unruffled  by  the  gale 
Of  i)ublic  news  or  private;  years  that  pass 
Forgetfully ;  uncaird  upon  to  pay 
Tlie  common  penalties  of  mortal  life. 
Sickness,  or  accident,  or  grief,  or  pain. 

On  these  and  kindred  thoughts  intent  I  lay 
In  silence  musing  by  my  Comrade's  side, 
lie  also  silent;  when  from  out  the  heart 
Of  that  profound  abyss  a  solemn  voice, 
Or  several  voices  in  one  solemn  sound, 
WiLs  heard  ascending;  mournful,  deep,  and  slow 
The  cadence,  as  of  psalms,  —  a  funeral  dirge! 
We  listen'd,  looking  down  upon  the  hut, 
But  seeing  no  one :  meanwhile  from  below 
The  strain  continued,  spiritual  as  before ; 
And  now  distinctly  could  I  recognise 
These  words :  '*  Shall  in  the  grave  thy  loiw  be  knonm. 
In  death  thf/ faithfulness^— ''God  rest  his  sovil" 
8aid  the  olcl  man,' abruptly  breaking  silence, — 
"He  is  dejuirted,  and  finds  peace  at  last!" 

This  scarcely  spoken,  and  those  holy  strains 
Not  ceasing,  forth  appear'd  in  view  a  \)and 
Of  rustic  persons,  from  behind  the  hut 
Bearing  a  colHn  in  the  midst,  with  which 
They  shaped  their  course  along  the  sloping  side 
Of  that  small  valley,  singing  as  they  moved; 
A  sohcr  company  and  few,  the  men 
Bare-headed,  and  all  decently  attired! 
Some  steps  when  they  had  thus  advanced,  the  dirg* 
Ended  ;  and,  from  the  stillness  that  ensued 
Kecovering,  to  my  Friend  I  said,  "  Yon  spake, 
Methonght,  with  apprehension  that  these  rit^ 
Are  paid  to  Ilini  upon  whose  shy  retreat 
This  day  we  ])urposed  to  intrude."  —  "I  did  80^ 
But  let  us  hence,  that  we  may  learn  the  truth: 
Perhaps  it  is  not  ho  but  some  one  else 
For  whom  this  pious  service  is  performed; 
Some  other  tenant  of  the  solitude." 


o  oo 
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So,  to  a  steep  and  difficult  descent      ^ 

Trusting  ourselves,  we  wound  from  craff  to  crag. 

Where  passage  could  be  won ;  and,  as  tne  last 

Of  the  mute  train,  behind  the  heathy  top 

Of  that  off-sloping  outlet,  disappear  d, 

I)  more  impatient  in  my  downward  course. 

Had  landed  upon  easy  ground;  and  there 

Stood  waiting  for  my  Comrade.    When,  behold 

An  object  that  enticed  my  steps  aside ! 

A  narrow,  winding  entry  open'd  out 

Into  a  platform,  that  lay,  sheepf old-wise, 

Enclosed  between  an  upright  mass  of  rock  i 

Ai  d  one  old  moss-grown  wall ;  —  a  cool  recess, 

And  fanciful !    For,  where  the  rock  and  wdl 

^et  in  an  angle,  hung  a  penthouse,  framed 

%  thrusting  two  rude  staves  into  the  wall 

^jAnd  overlaying  them  with  mountain  sods; 

£S, Weather-fend  a  little  turf-built  seat 
'^^hereon  a  fuIT-grown  man  might  rest,  nor  dread 
The  burning  sunshine,  or  a  transient  shower ; 
^ut  the  whole  plainly  wrought  by  children's  hands ! 
Whose  skill  had  throng'd  the  floor  with  a  proud  show 
^f  baby-houses,  curiously  arranged ; 
^or  wanting  ornament  of  walks  between, 
nith  mimic  trees  inserted  in  the  turf, 
-And  wardens  interposed.    Pleased  with  the  sight, 
1  could  not  choose  but  beckon  to  my  Guide, 
Who,  entering,  round  him  throw  a  careless  glance. 
Impatient  to  pass  on,  when  I  exclaim'd, 
"  liO !  what  is  here  ?  "  and,  stooping  down,  drew  forth 
A  book,  that,  in  the  midst  of  stones  and  moss 
And  wreck  of  parti-colour'd  earthen- ware. 
Aptly  disposed,  had  lent  its  help  to  raise 
One  of  those  pet^  structures.    "  His  it  must  bol  ** 
Exclaimed  the  VTanderer,  ^'  cannot  but  be  his. 
And  he  is  gone ! "    The  book,  which  in  my  hand 
Had  open'd  of  itself,  (for  it  was  swoln 
With  searching  damp,  and  seemingly  had  lain 
To  the  iBJorions  elements  exposed 
Prom  week  to  week,)  I  found  to  be  a  work 
'^-^  In  the  French  ton^e,  a  Novel  of  Voltaire, 
^   His  taxnon^t)ptimtst*    "  Unhappy  Man ! '' 

Exclaimed  my  Friend:  "  here,  then,  has  been  to  him 
Betreat  within  retreat,  a  sheltering-piace 

I  hKf  no  aoiiiialiitence  with  this  work  of  Voltaire's ;  and  tho  word  opHmUi  hM 
so  Taiiooaly  applied,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  define.   Perhaps  iU  sense  nuif  bo 
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Within  how  deep  a  shelter!    Ho  had  fits, 
,  Even  to  the  last,  of  genuine  tenderness, 
,  And  loved  tlie  haunts  of  children :  here,  no  doubt, 
Pleasing  and  pleased,  he  shared  their  simple  sports, 
Or  sate  companionless ;  and  here  the  book, 
Left  and  forgotten  in  his  careless  way. 
Must  by  the  cottage-children  have  been  found: 
Heaven  bless  them,  and  their  inconsiderate  work! 
To  wliat  odd  purpose  have  the  darlings  tum'd 
This  sad  memorial  of  their  hapless  friend ! " 

"  Me,"  said  I,  "  most  doth  it  surprise,  to  find 
Such  book  in  such  a  place! " — "  A  book  it  is," 
lie  answer'd,  "  to  the  Person  suited  well. 
Though  little  suited  to  surroundinp:  things : 
*Tis  strange,  I  grant ;  and  stranger  still  had  been 
To  see  the  Man  who  own'd  it,  dwelling  here, 
With  one  poor  shepherd,  far  from  all  the  world  I 
Now,  if  our  errand  hath  been  thrown  away, 
As  from  these  intimations  I  forebode. 
Grieved  shall  I  bo,  —  less  for  my  sake  than  yours, 
And  least  of  all  for  him  who  is  no  more." 

By  this,  the  book  was  in  the  old  Man's  hand; 
And  ho  continued,  glancing  on  the  leaves 
An  eye  of  scorn :  "  The  lover,"  said  he,  "  doom!d 
To  love  (when  hope  hath  fail'd  him,Whom  no  depth 
Of  privacy  is  deep  enough  to  hide,'*' 
Hath  yet  his  bracelet  or  his  lock  of  hair, 
And  that  is  jov  to  him.    When  change  of  times 
Hath  summon^  kings  to  scaffolds,  do  but  give 
The  faithful  servant,  who  must  hide  his  head 
nenceforth  in  whatsoever  nook  he  may, 
A  kerchief  sprinkled  with  his  master's  blood. 
And  he  too  hath  his  comforter.    How  poor. 
Beyond  all  poverty  how  destitute. 
Must  that  man  have  been  left  who,  hither  driven, 
Flying  or  seeking,  could  yet  bring  with  him 
No  dearer  reli(ino,  and  no  better  stay, 
Than  this  dull  product  of  a  scoffer's  pen. 
Impure  conceits  discharging  from  a  heart 
Hardened  by  impious  pride!  —  I  did  not  fear 
To  tax  you  with  this  journey;"  mildly  said 

best  ifathcrtKl  (Vom  a  passage  in  Colcri(lge*B  Table  Talk:  "Always  beUerinS  i 
governinont  of  G(><1, 1  was  a  fovvnut  optiinist.  But,  as  I  could  not  but  seonu 
jjresi'nt  KUito  of  thiiij?s  was  not  tho  best,  1  was  necessarily  In<l  to  look  ibnruc 
I'uturo  sUitc."  Soino  opiiuiists,  however,  deny,  In  effect,  tbe  existence  of 
ovil,  and  hold  the  courHc  of  this  world  to  be  so  ffoodi  that  no  other  U  needed fi 
oonsumuiations  of  goodness. 
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,ble  Friendy  as  forth  we  stepp'd 
resence  of  the  cheerful  light; 
ve  knowledge  that  yon  do  not  shrink 
ing  spectacles; — but  let  us  on/' 
dnfty  on  he  went^  and  at  the. word 

till  he  made  a  sudden  stand : 
I  view,  approaching  through  a  gate 
'd  from  th'  enclosure  of  ^reen  lelds 
3ugh  uncultivated  ground, 
9  Han  whom  he  ha^  fancied  dead ! 
>m  his  deportment,  mien,  and  dress, 
uld  be  no  other ;  a  pale  face, 
person,  tall,  and  in  IP  garb 
,  —  dull  and  faded  like  himself  I 

not,  though  distant  but  few  steps ; 
3  busy,  dealing,  from  a  store 
oad  leaf  carri^  choicest  strings 
e  currants;*  gift  by  which  he  strove, 
rmixture  of  endearing  words, 
a  Child,  who  walk'd  oeside  him,  weeping 
>n8olate.  —  "  They  to  the  grave  , 

ig  him,  my  Little-one,"  he  said,         ' 
[ark  pit;  but  he  will  feel  no  pain ; 
is  at  rest,  his  soul  in  Heaven."  *         < 
ight  have  followed ;  but  my  honoured  Friend 
ipon  the  Speaker  with  a  frank 
al  greeting.  —  Vivid  was  the  light 
.'d  and  sparkled  from  the  other's  eyes; 
1  fire :  no  shadow  on  his  brow 

nor  sign  of  sickness  on  his  face, 
n'd  he  with  his  Visitant,  —  a  grasp, 
grasp;  and  many  moments'  sp^e — 

first  glow  of  pleasure  was  no  more, 
le  sad  appearance  which  at  once 
ih'd,  mucli  was  come  and  coming  back  — 
ble  smile  retained  the  life 
had  unexpectedly  received, 
hollow  cheek.    "How  kind,"  he  said, 
Id  your  coming  have  been  better  timed ; 
jrou  see,  is  in  our  narrow  world 
sorrow.    I  have  here  a  charge," — 
king  thus,  he  patted  tenderly 

TsntB"  the  first  week  in  May!    Further  on,  we  shaU  have  ript 
I.    Instanoc:8,  doabtless,  of  **  poetical  license.'* 
si  tcrach  of  character.    The  Iniidul  Sol  i  tory  must  needs  lapee  ttom 
flunent  he  undertakes  to  console  a  little  child  sorrowing  over  the 
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The  sun-burnt  forehead  of  the  weeping  cbildy — 
"A  little  mourner,  whom  it  is  mv  task 
To  comfort ;  —  but  how  came  ye  r  —  if  yon  track 
(Which  (loth  at  once  befriend  us  and  betray) 
Conducted  hither  your  most  welcome  feet, 
Ye  could  not  miss  the  funeral  train,  —  they  yet 
g     IW} c  scarcely  disappcai^'d." —  "  This  blooming  Child,* 
^^^v'^'^'^ftaMl  the  old  Man,  *'  is  of  an  age  to  weep 
At  any  grave  or  solemn  spectacle, 
Inly  distressed  or  overpower'd  with  awe, 
lli;  knows  not  wherefore ;  —  but  the  boy  to-day 
Perhaps  is  shedding  orphan's  tears ;  you  also 
Must  have  sustained  a  ross."  —  "The  hand  of  Death, 
He  answer'd,  "  has  been  here;  but  could  not  well 
Have  fallen  more  lightly,  if  it  had  not  fallen 
Upon  myself. "  —  The  otlier  left  these  words 
Unnoticed,  thus  continuing : 

**  Prom  yon  cn^, 
Down  whose  steep  sides  we  dropped  into  the  vwe, 
We  heard  the  hymn  they  sang,  —  a  solemn  sound 
Heard  anywhere ;  but  in  a  place  like  this 
'Tis  more  than  human !    Many  precious  rites 
And  customs  of  our  rural  ancestry 
Are  gone,  or  stealing  from  us;  this,  I  hope. 
Will  last  for  ever.     Oft  on  my  way  have  I 
Stood  still,  though  but  a  casual  passenger. 
So  much  1  felt  the  awfulness  of  life. 
In  that  one  moment  when  the  corse  is  lifted 
In  silence,  with  a  hush  of  decency; 
Then  from  the  threshold  moves  with  song  of  peaoe^ 
And  contidential  yearnings,  towards  its  home, 
Its  final  home  on  Earth.     What  traveller — who— 
(How  far  soe'er  a  stranger)  does  not  own 
The  bond  of  brotherhood,  when  he  sees  them  go,  / 
A  mute  procession  on  the  houseless  road ;  J 

Or  passing  by  some  single  tenement 
Or  clustered  dwellings,  where  again  they  raise 
The  monitory  voice  ?     But  most  of  all 
It  touches,  it  confirms,  and  elevates. 
Then,  when  the  body,  soon  to  be  consigned 
Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  bequeathed  to  dust, 
Is  raised  from  the  church-aisle,  and  forward  bomo 
Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  next  in  love, 
The  nearest  in  affection  or  in  blood ; 
Yea,  by  the  very  mourners  who  had  knelt 
Beside  the  coilin,  resting  on  its  lid 
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In  silent  ;:riof  tlirir  miiii)lift(.'(l  lieails, 
And  heard  meanwhile  the  Psalmist's  mournful  plaint^* 
And  that  most  awful  scripture  which  declares 
We  shall  not  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed  I 
Have  I  not  seen — ye  likewise  may  have  seen — 
Son,  hasband,  brothers,  —  brothers  side  by  side. 
And  son  and  father  also  side  by  side,  — 
Rise  from  that  posture,  and  in  concert  move. 
On  the  green  turf  following  the  vested  Priest, 
Four  dear  supporters  of  one  senseless  weiglit. 
From  which  they  do  not  shrink,  g,nd  under  which 
They  faint  not,  but  advance  towards  th'  open  grave 
Step  after  step,  together,  with  their  firm 
Unhidden  faces :  he  that  suffers  most,  jh 

He  outwardly,  and  inwardly  perhaps,  H 

The  most  serene,  with  most  undaunted  eye !  —  " 
O,  blest  are  they  who  live  and  die  like  these, 
Ltfoved  with  such  love,  and  with  such  sorrow  mourned  I'^ 

"  That  poor  Man  taken  hence  to-day,"  replied 
Xhe  Solitary,  with  a  faint  sarcastic  smile 
Which  did  not  please  me,  **  must  be  deem'd,  I  fear. 
Of  the  nnblest ;  for  he  will  surely  sink 
Into  his  mother  earth  without  such  pomp 
Of  ffrief,  depart  without  occasion  given 
By  him  for  such  army  of  fortitude. 
I^uU  seventy  Winters  hath  he  lived,  and,  mark ! 
rrhis  simple  Child  will  mourn  his  one  short  hour, 
Jind  I  shall  miss  him ; — scantv  tribute !  yet. 
This  wanting,  he  would  leave  tlie  sight  of  men, 
If  love  were  his  sole  claim  upon  tlieir  care, 
like  a  ripe  date  which  in  the  desert  falls 

Without  a  hand  to  gather  it" 

At  this 

I  mterposfiid,  though  loth  to  speak,  and  said, 

**  Can  it  he  thus  among  so  small  a  band 

As  ye  must  needs  be  here  ?  in  such  a  place 

1  would  not  willinglv,  methinks,  lose  sight 

Of  a  departing  clouu."  —  "  'Twas  not  for  love,*' 

Answerd  the  siclTHan  with  a  careless  voice, 

"That  I  came  hither;*  neither  have  I  found 

Among  associates  who  have  power  of  speech, 

Nor  in  such  other  converse  as  is  here. 

Temptation  so  prevailing  as  to  change 

That  mood,  or  undermine  my  first  resolve." 

Eefeirliig  to  lbs  nlnetleUi  PBalm,  which  is  used  in  the  Burial  Serrlee  of  tbn 
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Then^  speaking  in  like  careless  sort,  he  said 

To  my  benign  Companion,  "  Pity  'tis 

That  fortune  did  not  guide  you  to  this  house 

A  few  days  earlier ;  then  would  you  have  seen 

What  stuff  the  Dwellers  in  a  solitude, 

That  seems  by  nature  hollowed  out  to  be 

The  seat  and  bosom  of  pure  innocence,  '     <. 

Are  made  of ;  -^  an  ungracious  matter  this !    ^'  ^  /^ 

Which,  for  trutfi's  sake,  yet  in  remembrance  too 

Of  past  discussions  with  this  zealous  friend 

And  advocate  of  humble  life,  I  now 

Will  force  upon  his  notice ;  und^terr'd 

By  the  example  of  his  own  pure  course. 

And  that  respect  and  deference  which  a  soul 

May  fairly  claim,  by  niggard  age  enrich'd 

In  what  she  most  doth  value^  love  of  God 

And  his  frail  creature  Man ;  4-  but  ye  shall  hear. 

I  talk,  —  and  ye  are  standing  in  the  sun 

Without  refreshment  1 " 

Quickly  had  he  spokeiif 
And,  with  light  steps  still  quicker  than  his  words, 
Led  toward  the  Cottage.    Homely  was  the  spot; 
And,  to  my  feeling,  ere  we  reach'd  the  door. 
Had  almost  a  forbidding  nakedness ; 
Less  fair,  I  grant,  even  painfullvlessfeij^^  .   ^.^ 
Than  it  appeared  when  from  theBeetlmg  rock    r 
We  had  look'd  down  upon  it    All  withm,      1;^. 
As  left  by  the  departed  company, 
Was  silent;  save  the  solitary  clock 
That  on  mine  car  tick'd  witn  a  mournful  sound. 
Following  our  Guide,  we  clomb  the  cottage-stairB 
And  rciicli'd  a  small  apartment  dark  and  low. 
Which  was  no  sooner  enter'd  than  our  Host 
Said  gaily,  "  This  is  my  domain,  my  cell. 
My  hermitage,  my  cabm,  what  you  will, — 
I  love  it  better  than  a  snail  his  house. 
But  now  ve  shall  be  feasted  with  our  besf 
So,  witli  more  ardour  than  an  unripe  girl 
Left  one  day  mistress  of  her  mother's  stores, 
lie  went  about  his  hospitable  task. 
My  eyes  were  busy,  and  my  thoughts  no  less, 
And  pleased  I  look'd  upon  my  grev-hair'd  Friend, 
As  if  to  thank  him  ;  he  return'd  tnat  look, 
Cheer'd,  plainly,  and  yet  serious. ,  What  a  wreck 
Had  we  about  us !  scatter'd  was  the  floor, 
And,  in  like  sort,  chair,  window-seat,  and  shelf, 
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L  books,  maps,  fossils,  withered  plants  and  flowers, 
tnf  ts  of  mountain  moss.    Mechanic  tools  ^  ^ 
intermixed  with  scraps  of  paper,  some       ,  ^ 
>bled  with  verse:  a  broken  angling-rod      ,  ^ 
sbatter'd  telescope,  together  hnk^d  ^ ' 

Dbwebs,  stood  within  a  dusty  nook ;  v -J 

iDBtraments  of  music,  some  half-made, 
3  in  disgrace,  hun^  dangling  from  the  walls.* 
speedily  the  promise  was  f  umll'd ; 
ftst  before  us,  and  a  courteous  Host 
bin^  us  in  glee  to  sit  and  eat. 
ipkin,  white  as  foam  of  that  rough  brook 
Auch  it  had  been  bleach'd,  o'erspread  the  board; 
was  itself  half-coyer^d  with  a  store 
ainties, — oaten  bread,  curd,  cheese,  and  cream; 
cakes  of  butter  curiously  emboss'd,  .     , , 

er  that  had  imbibed  from  meadow-flowersf  A*'' 
ilden  hue,  delicate  as  their  own 
itly  reflected  in  a  lingering  stream, 
lack'd,  for  more  delight  on  that  warm  day, 
table  small  parade  of  garden  fruits, 
whortleberries  from  the  mountain  side. 
Child,  who  long  ere  this  had  still'd  his  sobs, ) 
now  a  help  to  his  late  comforter, 
moved,  a  willing  Page,  as  he  was  bid, 
istering  to  our  need. 

In  genial  mood, 
le  at  our  pastoral  banquet  thus  we  sate 
iting  the  window  of  that  little  cell, 
lid  not,  ever  and  apon,  forbear 
glance  an  upward  look  on  two  huge  Peaks, 
t  from  some  other  vale  peer'd  into  this. 
ose  lusty  twins,"  exclaim'd  our  host,  "  if  here 
ere  your  lot  to  dwell,  would  soon  become 
r  prized  companions.    Many  are  the  notes 
ch,  in  his  tuneful  course,  the  wind  draws  forth 
Q  rocks,  woods,  caverns,  heaths,  and  dashing  shores; 
well  those  lofty  brethren  bear  their  part 
lie  wild  concert,  —  chiefly  when  the  storm 
IS  high :  then  all  the  upper  air  they  fill 
1  roaring  sound,  that  ceases  not  to  flow, 
I  smoke,  along  the  level  of  the  blast, 
lighty  current ;  theirs,  too,  is  the  song 
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Of  stream  and  headlong  flood  that  seldom  fails; 
And,  in  the  grim  and  breathless  hour  of  noon, 

IMethinks  that  I  have  heard  them  echo  back 
The  thunder's  greeting.    Nor  have  Nature's  lawB   ^ 
Left  them  ungifted  with  a  power  to  yield  ^^ 

Music  of  liner  tone ;  a  harmony,  /. 

So  do  I  call  it,  though  it  be  the  hand 
Of  silence,  though  there  be  no  voice :   the  clondfl^  j'*  ^ 
Tlie  mist,  the  shadows,  light  of  golden  suns,  ;    "!{] 

Motions  of  moonlight,  all  come  thither,  —  touch,    , 
And  have  an  answer,  —  thither  come,  and  shape     ] 
A  language  not  unwelcome  to  sick  hearts 
And  idle  spirits  :  there  the  Sun  himself, 
At  the  calm  close  of  Summer's  longest  day. 
Rests  his  substantial  orb:  between  those  heights    1 ,  J 
And  on  the  top  of  either  pinnacle,  I  \ 

More  keenly  than  elsewhere  in  night's  blue  vault,  v  ^ 
Sparkle  the  stars,  as  of  their  station  proud.  > 

Thoughts  are  not  busier  in  the  mind  of  man  ^ 

Than  the  mute  agents  stirring  there :  —  alone 
Here  do  I  sit  and  watch."  y' 

^    A  fall  of  voice. 
Regretted  like  the  nightingale's  last  note, 
HikI  scarcely  closed  this  high-wrought  strain  of  raptni'^ 
Ere  with  inviting  smile  the  Wanderer  said : 
"  Now  for  the  tale  with  which  you  threaten'd  usi"— 
"  In  truth  the  threat  escaped  me  unawares : 
Should  the  tale  tiro  you,  let  this  challenge  stand 
For  my  excuse.    Dissever'd  from  mankind. 
As  to  your  eyes  and  thoughts  live  must  have  seem'd 
When  ye  looTk'd  down  upon  us  from  the  crag. 
Islanders  'mid  a  stormy  mountain  sea, 
We  are  not  so :  perpetually  we  touch 
Upon  the  vulgar  ordinances  of  the  world ; 
And  he  whom  this  our  cottage  hath  to-day 
Rolinqnish'd  lived  dependent  for  his  bread 
Upon  the  laws  of  public  charity. 
Tlio  Housewife,  tempted  by  such  slender  gains 
As  mif^ht  from  that  occasion  be  distill'd, 
Open'd,  iis  she  before  had  done  for  me, 
Iler  doors  to  admit  this  homeless  Pensioner; 
The  portion  gave  of  coarse  but  wholesome  fare 
Which  appetite  required ;  a  blind  dull  nook. 
Such  as  she  had,  the  kennel  of  his  restl 
This,  in  itself  not  ill,  would  yet  have  been 
111  borne  in  earlier  life;  but  nis  was  now 
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lontentedness  of  seventy  years, 
he  sit  under  the  wide-spread  tree 
age ;  and  yet  less  calm  and  meek, 
J  meek  or  venerably  calm, 
r  and  torpid;  paying  in  this  wise 
,  if  penalty  it  were, 
thrift  feats,  excesses  of  his  prime, 
e  old  Man,  for  I  pitied  him. 
was,  I  own,  to  hold  discourse 
so  slow  in  gathering  up  his  though ts, 
IS  a  cheap  pleasure  to  my  eyes ; 
Eensive,  ready  in  his  way, 
:ul  to  his  utmost  power :  and  there 
jwife  knew  full  well  what  she  possessed  I 
jr  vassal  of  all  labour,  tilFd 
tn,  from  the  pasture  fetch'd  her  kine ; 
among  the  orderly  array 
ikers,  beneath  the  burning  Sun 
d  his  place ;  or  keedf  ully  pursued 
B,  on  errands  bound,  to  other  vales, 
ometimes  an  inexperienced  child 
g  for  any  profitable  task, 
he  like  a  shadow  that  performed 
al  service.    Mark  me  now,  and  learn 
reward  !    The  Moon  her  monthly  roxmd 
completed  since  our  dame,  the  queen 
le  cottage  and  this  lonely  dale, 
ittle  sanctuary  rush'd, — 
\  rueful  treble  humanised, 
ires  in  deplorable  dismay. 
B  matter  lightly,  but,  alas  1 
;  serious:  persevering  rain 
n  in  torrents ;  all  the  mountain  tops 
len,  and  black  vapours  coursed  their  sides : 
I  seen,  and  saw ;  but,  till  she  spake, 
ily  ignorant  that  my  ancient  Friend  — 
er  bidding,  early  and  alone, 
lb  aloft  to  delve  the  moorland  turf 
>r  fuel  —  to  his  noontide  meal 
not,  and  now,  haply,  on  the  heights 
e  mercy  of  this  raging  storm. 
a  I'  said  I;  'was  an  old  Man's  life 
h  the  trouble  of  a  thought  ? —  alas ! 
ce  comes  too  late.*    "With  joy  I  saw 
land  enter,  —  from  a  distant  vale. 
i  forth  together;  found  the  tools 
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Wliicli  the  neglected  veteran  had  dropp'd, 
But  through  all  quarters  look'd  for  him  in  vain. 
We  shouted,  —  but  no  answer !    Darkness  fell 
Without  remission  of  the  blast  or  shower, 
And  fears  for  our  own  safety  drove  us  home. 

I,  who  weep  little,  did,  I  will  confess. 
The  moment  I  was  seated  here  alone. 
Honour  my  little  cell  with  some  few  tears 
W  hi  ell  anger  and  resentment  could  not  dry. 
All  night  the  storm  endured ;  and,  soon  as  help 
Had  been  collected  from  the  neighbouring  vale, 
With  morning  we  renewed  our  quest :  the  wind 
Was  fallen,  the  rain  abated,  but  the  hills 
Lay  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mist; 
And  long  and  hopelessly  we  sought  in  vain ; 
'Till,  chancing  on  that  lofty  ridge  to  pass 
A  heap  of  ruin,  almost  without  walls 
And  wholly  without  roof,  (the  bleach'd  remainB 
Of  a  small  chapel,  where,  in  ancient  time. 
The  peasants  of  tliese  lonely  valleys  used 
To  meet  for  worship  on  that  central  height,) 
We  there  espied  the  object  of  our  search, 
Lying  full  three  parts  buried  among  tufts 
Of  heath-plant,  under  and  above  him  strewn, 
To  baffle,  as  he  might,  the  watery  storm : 
And  there  we  found  him  breathing  peaceably, 
Snug  as  a  child  that  hides  itself  in  sport 
'Mid  a  green  hay-cock  in  a  sunny  field. 
We  spake,  —  he  made  reply,  but  would  not  stir 
At  our  entreaty;  less  from  want  of  power 
Than  apprehension  and  bewildering  thouffbts.'' 

So  was  he  lifted  gently  from  the  ground. 
And  with  their  freight  homeward  the  shepherds  moTtt 
Through  the  dull  mist,  I  following ;  when  a  step, 
A  single  step,  that  freed  me  from  the  skirts 
Of  the  blind  vapour,  open'd  to  my  view     ,V 
Glory  beyond  all  glory  ever  seen 


d  ^  ■*  ^ 


By  waking  sense  or  by  the  dreaming  soul!     . . 

^^^,  ----- 


^-■i/ 


Th'  appearance,  instantaneously  disclosed, 

Was  of  a  mighty  city,  —  boldly  say      ju      '  r-^""' ' 

T  Tlic  account  given  by  the  Solitary,  in  aU  that  belongs  to  the  ehandero^ 
Man,  was  taken  irom  a  (irasmcro  m'upcr,  who  waa  boirdod  in  the  last  oov 
ting  the  vale  on  the  road  to  Ambleside;  the  character  of  the  hostess,  andauB 
fellthe  poor  man  upon  the  mountain,  belongs  to  Patenlale.  The  womsa  1 
well ;  and  bIic  wan  exactly  Buch  a  person  as  I  describe.  The  ruins  of  tlie<HdJ( 
amon^  which  the  man  was  found  lying,  mivy  yet  be  traced,  and  stood  vpoav 
that  divides  Paterrlale  fh)m  Boardale  and  Martindale;  haring  bcwnplaPMv 
(he  conToulonce  of  both  districts.— iitt^Aot'*<  Adtsi,  li848i 
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I  wilderness  of  building,  sinking  far 

nd  self-withdrawn  into  a  boundless  depth,    /.  ,       ^ .  r  -^  J  Jl 
ar  sinking  into  splendour, — without  end  1    /  A^     " '  ) 

abric  it  seemed  of  diamond  and  of  gold,  UcJ"^ 

ith  alabaster  domes,  and  silver  spires,     -*  ^-^^^   ^■"*"*-^ 
id  blazing  terrace  upon  terrace,  hi^h 
>lif ted ;  here,  serene  pavilions  bright, 
avenues  disposed ;  there,  towers  begirt 
ith  battlements  that  on  their  restless  fronts 
re  stars, — illumination  of  all  gems  I 
earthly  nature  had  th'  effect  been  wrought 
K>n  the  dark  materials  of  the  storm 
»w  pacified ;  on  them,  and  on  the  coves 
id  mountain-steeps  and  summits,  whereunto 
le  vapours  had  receded,  taking  there 
icir  station  under  a  cerulean  sky. 
'twas  an  unimaginable  sight  I 
ouds,  mists,  streams,  watery  rocks  and  emerald  tni^ 
oads  of  all  tincture,  rocks  and  sapphire  sky, 
)nfased,  commingled,  mutually  inflamed, 
olten  together,  and  composing  thus, 
Kh  lost  in  each,  that  marvellous  array 
( temple,  palace,  citadel,  and  huge 
uitastic  pomp.of/§t;*^ture  without  name, 
i  fleecy  folds  voluminous,  enwrapp'd.  ) 
ght  in  the  midst,  where  interspace  f^)ear'd 
^  open  court,  an  object  like  a  throne 
uder  a  shining  canopy  of  state 
ood  fix'd ;  and  fix'd  resemblances  were  seen 
)  implements  of  ordinary  use, 
it  vast  in  size,  in  substance  glorified ; 

ich  as  by  Hebrew  Prophets  were  beheld        ^  rv»  ^  •■  •  •'  ' 

vision,  —  forms  lincouth  of  mightiest  power 
f  admiration  and  mysterious  awe.* 
lis  httle  Vale,  a  dwelling-place  of  Man, 
y  low  beneath  my  feet ;  'twas  visible,  — 
tw  not,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  there, 
at  which  I  saw  was  the  reveal'd  abode 
Spirits  in  beatitude :  my  heart 
<dl'd  in  my  breast    '  I  have  been  dead,'  I  cried, 
nd  now  I  live  1     0 1  wherefore  do  I  live  ? ' 
d  with  that  pang  I  pray'd  to  be  no  more  1  — 

I I  forget  our  Charge,  as  utterly 

Imq  forgot  him :  —  there  I  stooa  and  gazed : 
B  qipantion  faded  not  away, 

difoliNwd  abore  and  mmm^  the  mouitelas  Wai  te 
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And  I  descended.  —  Having  reached  the  hooae^ 
I  found  its  rescued  inmate  safely  lodged. 
And  in  serene  possession  of  himself. 
Beside  a  lire  whose  genial  warmth  seem'd  met 
By  a  faint  shining  from  the  heart,  a  gleam 
Of  comfort,  spread  over  his  pallid  face. 
Great  show  of  joy  the  housewife  made,  and  truly 
Was  glad  to  find  her  conscience  set  at  ease; 
And  not  less  glad,  for  sake  of  her  good  name. 
That  the  poor  Sufferer  liad  escaped  with  life. 
But,  though  he  seem'd  at  first  to  have  received 
No  harm,  and  uucomplaining  as  before 
Went  throu<Jch  his  usual  tasks,  a  silent  change 
Soon  sliow'd  itself:  he  lingered  three  short  weeks; 
And  from  the  cottage  hath  been  borne  to-day. 

So  ends  my  dolorous  tale,  and  glad  I  am 
That  it  is  ended."     At  these  words  he  turu'd. 
And,  with  blithe  air  of  open  fellowship. 
Brought  from  the  cupboard  wine  and  stouter  cheer,' 
Like  one  who  would  be  merry.     Seeing  this, 
My  grey-hairM  Friend  said  courteously,  "  Nay,  naj^ 
You  have  regaled  us  as  a  hermit  ought ; 
Now  let  us  forth  into  the  sun  I"  —  Our  Host 
Rose,  though  reluctantly,  and  forth  we  went. 
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DESPONDEKOY.  /^' 


A  HUMMING  bee,  a  little  tmkling  rill,      *      --^ 
A  pair  of  falcons  wheeling  on  the  wing, 
In  clamorous  agitation,  round  the  crest 
'.;   Of  a  tall  rock,  their  airy  citadel, — 
By  each  and  all  of  these  the  pensive  ear 
Wiis  greeted,  in  the  silence  that  ensued. 
When  through  the  cottage-threshold  we  had  pass'd, 
And,  deep  within  that  lonesome  valley,  stood 
Once  more  beneath  the  conpaye  of  a  blue 
And  cloudless  sky.  —  Ariori  'ekclaim'd  our  Hosti 
Triumphantly  dispersing  with  the  taunt 
The  shade  of  discontent  which  on  his  brow 
Ilad  gathered,  "  Ye  have  left  my  cell,  —  but  see 

icnbod  partly  (Vora  what  mj  fViend,  Mr.  Luff,  who  then  lived  in  P»terdrif  Jjjj 
upon  Una  melancholy  occasion,  and  partly  f\rom  what  Mrs.  Wordswoftn  "S^ 
Been,  in  company  with  Sir  Goorse  and  Lady  Be»amoiit,  abOTe  Bartihope  <»" 
our  way  firom  Patordale  to  AmblcBidc.  --^  Author* %  NotM^  IMS* 
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are  hems  you  in  with  friendly  arms  I 
er  help  ye  are  my  prisoners  stilL 
h  way  shall  I  lead  you  ?  how  contriye 
>  parsimoniously  endowM, 
brief  hours  which  yet  remain  may  reap 
>mpense  of  knowledge  or  delight  r  '* 
:,  round  he  look'd,  as  if  perplex'd ; 
emove  those  doubts,  my  grey-hair'd  Friend 
lall  we  take  this  pathway  for  our  guide  ? 
t  winds,  as  if,  in  summer  heats, 
ad  first  been  fashion'd  by  the  flock 
k  place  of  refuge  at  the  root 
iwk  Yew-tree,  whose  protruded  boughs 
lie  silver  bosom  of  the  crag, 
ich  she  draws  her  meagre  sustenance, 
commodions  shelter  may  we  rest, 
trace  this  streamlet  to  its  source : 
tinkles  with  an  earthy  sound,  / 
w  steps  may  brin^  us  to  the  spot 
aply,  crown'd  with  flowerets  and  green  herbfl, 
ntam  infant  to  the  sun  comes  forth, 
lan  life  from  darkness." —  A  quick  turn 
a  strait  passage  of  encumbered  ground 
lat  such  nope  was  vain :  for  now  we  stood 
from  prospect  of  the  open  vale, 
the  water,  that  composed  this  rill, 
ng,'Hi8embodied,  and  diffused  *J. 
smooth  surface  of  an  ample  crag, 
d  steep,  and  naked  as  a  tower, 
er  progress  here  was  barr'd.    And  who^ 
I,  if  master  of  a  vacant  hour, 
lid  not  linger,  willingly  detained  ? 
to  such  wfld  objects  he  were  led 
pious  rains  have  magnified  the  stream 
ud  and  white-robed  waterfall, 
Luced  at  this  more  quiet  time. 
i  semicirque  of  turf-clad  ground, 
len  nook  disco ver'd  to  our  view 
f  rock,  resembling,  as  it  lay 
the  foot  of  that  moist  precipice, 
ed  ship,  with  keel  uptum'd,  that  re§tg^ 
of  winds  and  waves.    Three  ^veral' stones 
ar,  of  smaller  size,  and  not  unlike 
mental  pillars:  and,  from  these 
le  space  disjoin'd,  a  pair  were  seen, 
li  united  shoulders  bore  aloft 


i 
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A  fragment^  like  an  altar,  flat  and  smooth: 
Barren  the  tablet,  yet  thereon  appear'd 
A  tall  and  shining  holly,  that  had  found 
A  hospitable  chink,  ana  stood  upright. 
As  if  inserted  by  some  human  hand 
In  mockery,  to  wither  in  the  sun, 
Or  lav  its  beauty  flat  before  a  breeze. 
The  first  that  entered.     But  no  breeie  did  now 
Find  entrance :  high  or  low  appear'd  no  trace 
Of  motion,  save  the  water  that  descended. 
Diffused  adown  that  barrier  of  steep  rock. 
And  softly  creeping,  like  a  breath  of  air. 
Such  as  is  sometimes  seen,  and  hardly  seen, 
To  brush  the  still  breast  of  a  crystal  lake. 

"  Behold  a  cabinet  for  sages  built, 
AVhich  kings  might  envy! "  —  Praise  to  this  effect 
Broke  from  the  happy  old  Man's  reverend  lip; 
Wlio  to  the  Solitary  tum'd,  and  said, 
"  In  sooth,  wjjph  love's  familiar  privilege, 
You  have  decried  the  wealth  which  is  your  own. 
Among  these  rocks  and  stones,  methinks  I  see 
More  than  the  heedless  impress  that  belongs 
To  lonely  Nature's  casual  work :  they  bear 
A  semblance  strange  of  power  intelligent, 
And  of  design  not  wholly  worn  away. 
Boldest  of  plants  that  ever  faced  the  wind, 
IIow  gracefully  that  slender  shrub  looks  forth 
From  its  fantastic  birth-place!     And  I  own, 
iSome  shadowy  intimations  haunt  me  here. 
That  in  these  shows  a  chronicle  sur\'ives 
Of  purposes  akin  to  those  of  Man, 
But  wrought  with"^iightier  arm  than  now  prevailB* 
Voiceless  the  stream  descends  into  the  gulf 
With  timid  la])se;  and,  lo!  while  in  this  strait 
I  stand,  the  chasm  of  sky  above  my  head 
Is  heaven's  profoundest  azure;  no  domain 
For  fickle,  short-lived  clouds  to  occupy, 
Or  io  pass  through ;  but  rather  an  abyss 
In  which  the  everlasting  stars  abide  ; 
And  whose  soft  gloom  and  boundless  depth  might  tem; 
The  curious  eye  to  look  for  them  by  day. — 
Ilail  Contemplation!  from  the  stately  towers, 
BearM  by  th'  industrious  hand  of  human  art 
To  lift  thee  high  above  the  misty  air 
And  turbulence  of  murmuring  cities  vast; 
From  academic  groves,  that  have  for  thee 
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Been  planted,  hither  come  and  find  a  lodge 

To  which  thou  mayst  resort  for  holier  peace, — 

From  w)iose  calm  centre  thoa,  through  height  or  depth, 

Mayst  penetrate,  wherever  truth  shall  lead ; 

Measuring  through  all  degrees,  until  the  scale 

Of  time  and  conscious  nature  disappear. 

Lost  in  unsearchable  eternity  I " 

A  pause  ensued;  and  with  minuter  care 
We  scann'd  the  various  features  of  the  scene : 
And  soon  the  Tenant  of  that  lonely  vale 
With  courteous  voice  thus  spake : 

"  I  should  have  grieved 
Hereafter,  not  escaping  self-reproach. 
If  from  my  poor  retirement  ye  had  gone 
Leaving  tnis  nook  un visited :  but,  in  sooth. 
Your  unexpected  presence  had  so  roused 
My  spirits,  that  they  were  bent  on  enterprise , 
And,  like  an  ardent  hunter,  I  forgot. 
Or,  shall  I  say  ?  disdain'd,  the  game  that  lurks 
At  my  own  door.    The  shapes  before  our  eyes 
And  their  arrangement,  doubtless  must  be  deem'd 
The  sport  of  Nature,  aided  bv  blind  Chance 
Rudely  to  mock  the  works  or  toiling  Man. 
And  hence,  this  upright  shaft  of  unhewn  stone. 
From  Fancy,  willing  to  set  off  her  stores 
By  sounding  titles,  hath  acquired  the  name 
Of  Pompey^  pillar;  that  I  gravely  style 
My  Theban  obelisk ;  and,  there,  tiehold 
A  Druid  cromlech  !• — thus  I  entertain 
The  antiquarian  humour,  and  am  pleased 
To  skim  along  the  surfaces  of  things. 
Beguiling  harmlessly  the  listless  hours. 
But,  if  the  spirit  be  oppressed  by  sense 
Of  instability,  revolt,  decay, 

And  change,  and  emptiness,  these  freaks  of  Nature, 
And  her  blind  helper  Chance,  do  then  sufl&ce 
To  quicken,  and  to  aggravate,  —  to  feed 
Pity  and  scorn,  and  melancholy  pride. 
Not  less  than  that  huge  Pile  (from  some  abyss 
Of  mortal  power  unquestionably  sprung) 
Whose  hoary  diadem  of  pendent  rocks 
Confines  the  shrill-voiced  whirlwind  round  and  round 
Eddying  within  its  vast  circumference, 

OnmUiKk  is  the  nuM  given  to  certain  rude  oM  strncturee,  in  which  aerenl 
M  ire  placed  iraright,  and  a  large  flat  stone  laid  upon  them ;  found  in  conntrief 
tttf  iifiifiiyf^iwl  h/the  Celts,  and  supposed  to  he  the  remains  of  droidical  altar* 
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On  Sarum's  naked  plain ;  *  than  pyramid 
Of  Egypt,  unsubverted,  nndissolved; 
Or  Syria's  niarhlo  ruins  towering  Wgh 
Above  the  sandy  desert,  in  the  hght 
Of  Sun  or  Moon.  — Forgive  mo,  if  I  say 
Tliat  an  appearance  which  hath  raised  your  mindB 
To  an  exahed  pitch  (the  self-same  cause 
Different  effect  producing)  is  for  me 
Fraught  rather  with  depression  than  delight, 
Though  shame  it  were,  could  I  not  look  aroundi 
\^y  the  rellection  of  your  plcjisure,  pleased. 
\'et  happit'r,  in  my  judgment,  even  tlian  you 
With  your  bright  transports  fairly  may  be  dcem'd, 
The  wandering  Uerbalist,  who,  clear  alike 
From  vain,  and,  that  worse  evil,  vexing  thoughts, 
Casts,  if  he  ever  clumce  to  enter  here, 
Upon  these  uncouth  Forms  a  slight  regard 
Of  transitory  interest,  and  peeps  round 
For  some  rare  lloweret  of  tlie  hills,  or  plant 
Of  craggy  fountain ;  what  he  hopes  for  wins. 
Or  learns,  at  least,  that  'tis  not  to  bp^wgu: 
Then,  keen  and  eager,  as  a  fine-nhsca  noimd 
Bv  soul-engrossing  instinct  driven  along 
Through  wood  or  open  field,  the  harmless  Maa 
Departs,  intent  upon  his  onward  quest!  — 
Nor  is  that  Fellow-wanderer,  so  deem  I, 
Less  to  be  envied,  (you  may  trace  him  oft 
By  sears  which  his  activity  has  left 
Beside  our  roads  and  pat ii ways,  though,  thank  Heavaii 
'J'his  covert  nook  reports  not  of  his  hand,) 
He  wlio  with  ])ocket-hammer  smites  the  edge 
Of  luckless  rock  or  prominent  stone,  disguised 
In  weather-stains  or  crusted  o'er  by  Nature 
With  her  first  growths,  detaching  by  the  stroke 
A  chi])  or  splinter,  —  to  resolve  his  doubts; 
And,  with  that  readv  answer  satisfied, 
The  substance  classes  by  some  barbarous  name, 
And  hurries  on  ;  or  from  the  fragments  picks 

I    Snrufii  is  an  old  rontractitm  of  StifiAhttrtf,  and  the  plain  so  named  is  tlw  toff** 

pif<;eor  level  8urla<:c  iu  EiiKlaml.    FtinmTly  it  was  a  lonely,  dismal,  welmPjJi 

«n(l  jv*  j,tiii  not«'«l  lor  its  anti(niili(.'s  handed  «lown  from  praliistoric  ^n^^^Jf^Jj 

wlUi-h  i^  the  "  iui;;i' rile"  h«'n»  npokon  of,  a  vast  monument  or  monndcomposW" 

j;nrtii  and  stones.    Wor«lswor!h  olt»e\vliero  describes  it  as  a  " fiiliric  of  mystWPiojJ 

i<nnn."  where  '♦  wind^  nie«'t  in  confliet.,  each  by  turns  supreme."    There  hs '•'^'i: 

p^ene  of  one  of  his  early  poems,  c^UIed  OuUt  and  .Sorrow,  in  which  we  lutve  the  IW*'^ 
log: 

*•  Pile,  of  Siono-honjre !  bo  proud  to  hlut  yet  keep 
Thy  s»feretj<.  th(»u  that  lovVt  t*)  stand  and  hear 
The  Plain  retfonndni;;  to  the  whirlwind's  sweep, 
luinaie  of  lonesome  Nature's  endless  year ; "  «o. 
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pecimen,  if  but  haply  intervein'd 
sparkling  mineral,  or  should  crystal  cube 
in  its  cells,  —  and  thinks  himself  enrich'd, 
bhier,  and  doubtless  wiser,  than  before  1 
sted  safely  each  to  his  pursuit, 
sst  alike,  let  both  from  nill  to  hill 
e;  if  it  please  them,  speed  from  clime  to  clime; 
nind  is  full,  —  and  fi"ee  from  pain  their  pastime.'' 
'hen,*'  said  I,  interposing,  "  One  is  near, 
cannot  but  possess  in  your  esteem 
worthier  still  of  envy.    May  I  name, 
out  offence,  that  fair-faced  cottage-boy  ? 
3  Nature's  pupil  of  the  lowest  form,* 
igest  apprentice  in  the  school  of  art !  f 

as  we  entered  from  the  open  glen,  • 
might  have  noticed,  busily  engaged  — 
b,  soul,  and  hands  —  in  mending  the  defects  "  V 

in  the  fabric  of  a  leaky  dam  ^ 

d  for  enabling  this  penurious  stream  1 

im  a  slender  mill  (that  new-made  plaything)         • !; 
lis  delight,  —  the  happiest  he  of  all ! "  .: 

ar  happiest,''  answer'd  the  desponding  Man, 
juch  as  now  he  is,  he  might  remain !  S 

what  avails  imagination  high  :; 

lestion  deep  ?  what  profits  all  that  earth,  v^ 

raven's  blue  vault,  is  suffer'd  to  put  forth 
ipulse  or  allurement,  for  the  Soul 
lit  the  beaten  track  of  life,  and  soar  <: 

18  she  finds  a  yielding  element 
si  or  future ;  far  as  she  can  go 
ugh  time  or  space,  —  if  neitlier  in  the  one, 
n  the  other  region,  nor  in  aught 
Fancy,  dreaminff  o'er  the  map  of  things, 
placed  beyond  these  penetrable  bounds,  ^ 

lS  of  assurance  can  Jbe  heard ;  if  nowhere  ^ 

bitation,  for  consutnmate  good,  ■  >J 

r  progressive  virtue,  by  the  search 
36  attain'd,  —  a  better  sanctuary 
I  doubt  and  sorrow,  than  the  senseless  grave  ?** 
I  tfiis,"  the  CTcy-hair'd  Wanderer  mildly  said, 
t  voice,  which  we  so  lately  overheard, 
lat  same  child  addressing  tenderly 
xmsolations  of  a  hopeful  mind? 
body  is  at  resl,  his  soul  in  Heaven.* 

tellflh  lehooli,  form  is  naed  for  class.    The  word  grew  into  incli  VM 
nntaA  to  Ilia  Unehu  on  which  the  papiLi  sat. 
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These  were  your  words ;  and,  verily,  methinki 
nVisdom  is  oft-times  nearer  when  we  stoop 
YThan  when  we  soar." 

\  The  Other,  not  displeased, 

Promptly  replied,  "  My  notion  is  the  same. 
And  1,  without  reluctance,  could  decline 
All  act  of  inquisition  whence  we  rise, 
And  what,  when  breath  hath  ceased,  we  may  become. 
Ilere  are  we,  in  a  bright  and  breathing  world. 
Our  ori^n,  what  matters  it  ?    In  lack  » 

Of  wortliicr  explanation,  say  at  once 
Witli  the  American  (a  thought  which  suits  *.;; 

The  place  where  now  we  stand)  that  certain  men    ' 
Leapt  out  together  from  a  rocky  cave;  .  . ..[  a^^ 

And  these  were  the  first  parents  of  mankind:      ' ' 
Or,  if  a  different  image  be  recalled 
By  the  warm  sunshine,  and  the  jocund  voice 
Of  insects  chirping  out  their  careless  lives 
On  these  soft  beds  of  thyme-besprinkled  turf, 
Choose,  with  the  gay  Athenian,  a  conceit 
As  80und ;  —  blithe  race!  whose  mantles  were  bedecW 
With  golden  grasshopj)ers,  in  sign  that  they 
Had  sprung,  like  those  bright  creatures,  from  the  floil 
Whereon  their  endless  generations  dwelt 
But  stop !  —  these  theoretic  fancies  jar 
On  serious  minds:  then,  as  the  Hindoos  draw 
Their  holy  Ganges  from  a  skyey  fount. 
Even  so  cfoduce  the  stream  of  human  life 
]''roni  seats  of  power  divine ;  and  hope,  or  trust, 
Tliat  our  existence  winds  her  stately  course 
Beneath  the  Sun,  like  Ganges,  to  make  part 
Of  a  liviuj^;  ocean;  or,  to  sink  engulfd, 
I^iko  Niger,  in  impenetrable  sands 
And  utter  darkness ;  —  thought  which  may  be  faced, 
Though  comfortless ! 

Not  of  mjself  I  speak; 
Such  acquiescence  neither  doth  imply. 
In  me,  a  meekly-bending  spirit  soothed 
By  natural  piety  ;  nor  a  lofty  mind, 
By  philosophic  discipline  prepared 
For  calm  subjection  to  acknowledged  law; 
Pleased  to  have  been,  contented  not  to  be. 
Such  palms  I  boast  not ;  —  no!  to  me,  who  find, 
Reviewing  my  past  way,  much  to  condemn, 
Little  to  j)raise,  and  nothing  to  regret, 
(Save  some  remembrances  of  dream-like  joys 
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rhat  scarcely  seem  to  have  belonged  to  me,)      ^^*  *  //*«'.  *<^  - 

[f  I  must  take  my  choice  between  the  pair       / 

That  rule  alternately  the  weary  hours, 

^ight  is  than  day  more  Acceptable ;  sleep 

Doth,  in  my  estimate  of  good,  appear 

L  better  state  than  waking ;  death  than  sleep : 

?eelingly  sweet  is  stillness  after  storm, 

Chough  under  covert  of  the  wormy  ground  1 

Yet  be  it  said,  in  justice  to  myself 
Chat  in  more  genial  times,  when  I  was  free 
Co  explore  the  destiny  of  human  kind. 
Not  as  an  intellectual  game  pursued 
STith  curious  subtilty,  from  wish  to  cheat  » 

irksome  sensations ;  but  by  love  of  truth 
Trged  on,  or  haply  by  intense  delight 
n  feeding  thought,  wherever  thought  could  feed,) 
\  did  not  rank  with  those  —  too  dull  or  nice, 
?or  to  my  judgment  such  they  then  appeared, 
)r  too  aspiring,  thankless  at  the  best  — 
^o,  in  this  frame  of  human  life,  perceive 
\iL  object  whereunto  their  souls  are  tied 
n  discontented  wedlock ;  nor  did  e'er, 
?'rom  me,  those  dark  impervious  shades  that  hang 
Jpon  the  region  whither  wo  are  bound 
Exclude  a  power  to  enjoy  the  vital  beams 
3f  present  sunshine.  —  Deities  that  float 
3n  wings,  angelic  Spirits,  I  could  muse 
3'er  what  from  eldest  time  we  have  been  told 
)f  your  bright  forms  and  glorious  faculties, 
bid  with  th'  imagination  rest  content, 
f  ot  wishing  more ;  repining  not  to  tread 
?he  little  sinuous  path  of  earthly  care, 
\j  flowers  embellished,  and  by  springs  refreshed.  — 
6low,  winds  of  Autumn !  let  your  chilling  breath 
?ako  the  live  herbage  from  the  mead,  and  strip 
i^he  shadv  forest  of  its  green  attire ; 
Lnd  let  the  bursting  clouds  to  fury  rouse 
Che  gentle  brooks  1    Your  desolatmg  sway, 
Jheds,'  I  exclaim'd,  *  no  sadness  upon  me, 
Lnd  no  disorder  in  your  rage  I  find. 
AThat  dignity,  what  beauty,  in  this  change 
Prom  mild  to  angry,  and  from  sad  to  gay, 
y temato  and  revolving  I    How  benign, 
Eow  rich  in  animation  and  deUght, 
Eow  bountiful  these  elements,  compared 
With  aught^  as  more  desirable  and  fair. 
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Devised  by  fancy  for  the  golden  ago ; 

Or  the  perpetual  warbling  that  prevails 

In  Arcady,*  beneath  uiialter'd  skies, 

Through  the  long  year  in  constant  quiet  bound, 

Night  hush'd  as  night,  and  day  serene  as  day!'— 

But  why  this  tedious  record  ? — Age,  we  know, 

Is  garrulous ;  and  solitude  is  apt 

To  anticipate  tlie  privilege  of  Ago. 

From  far  ye  come ;  and  surely  with  a  hope 

Of  better  entertainment:  —  let  us  hence r* 

Loth  to  forsake  the  spot,  and  still  more  loth 
To  be  diverted  from  our  present  theme, 
I  said,  "  My  thoughts,  agreeing.  Sir,  with  yours, 
AVould  push  this  censure*  further:  for,  if  smiles 
Of  scornful  pity  be  the  just  reward 
Of  Poesy  thus  courteously  employed 
In  framing  models  to  improve  the  scheme 
Of  Man's  existence,  and  recast  the  world. 
Why  should  not  grave  Philosophy  be  styled. 
Herself,  a  dreamer  of  a  kindred  stock, 
A  dreamer  yet  more  spiritless  and  dull  ? 
Yes,  sliall  the  fine  immunities  she  boasts 
Estiiblish  sounder  titles  of  esteem 
For  her  who  (all  too  timid  and  reserved 
For  onset,  for  resistance  too  inert, 
Too  weak  for  suffering,  and  for  hope  too  tame) 
Placed,  among  flowery  gardens  curtained  round 
With  world-excluding  groves,  the  brotherhood 
Of  soft  Epicureans,  taught —  if  they 
The  ends  of  being  would  secure,  and  win 
Tlie  crown  of  wisdom  —  to  yield  up  their  sooli 
To  a  voluptuous  unconcern,  preferring 
Tran<juillity  to  all  things.     Or  is  she,'^ 
I  cried,  "  more  worthy  of  regard,  the  Power 
Who,  for  the  sake  of  sterner  quiet,  closed 
The  Stoic's  heart  against  the  vain  approach 
Of  admiration,  aud  all  sense  of  joy? 

His  countenance  gave  notice  that  my  zeal 
Accorded  little  with  his  present  mind; 
I  ceased,  and  ho  resumed:  "Ah!  gentle  Sir, 
Slight,  if  you  will,  the  means;  but  spare  to  slight 
Tlic  end  of  those  who  did,  by  system,  rank. 
As  the  prime  object  of  a  wise  man's  aim, 

S   Rt^fcrring  to  the  ancient  Greek  Arcadia,  whero  tho  fliblod  goldea  afv  ^^ 
incipal  neiit.    See  pn^  242,  note  7.  jhA^ 

4    Ccnuure  here  id  opinion  or  judgment ;  the  old  meaning  of  the  word.  Very  oi^ 
Sbakcspeoro. 
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Security  from  shock  of  accident, 

Belcase  from  fear;  and  cherish'd  peaccfal  days 

For  their  own  sakes,  as  mortal  life's  chief  goodj 

And  only  reasonable  felicity. 

What  motive  drew,  what  impulse,  I  would  ask^ 

Through  a  long  course  of  later  ages,  drove. 

The  hermit  to  his  cell  in  forest  wide ; 

Or  what  detained  him,  till  his  closing  eyes 

Took  their  last  farewell  of  the  Sun  and  stars. 

Fast  anchored  in  the  desert  ?  —  Not  alone 

Dread  of  the  persecuting  sword,  remorse. 

Wrongs  unredress'd,  or  insults  unavenged 

And  unavengeable,  defeated  pride, 

Prosperity  subverted,  maddening  want, 

Friendship  betray'd,  affection  nnretum'd, 

Love  with  despair,  or  grief  in  agony;  — 

Not  always  from  intolerable  pangs 

He  fled ;  but,  compass'd  round  by  pleasure,  sigh'd 

For  independent  happiness ;  craving  peace. 

The  central  feeling  oi  all  happiness, 

Not  as  a  refuge  from  distress  or  pain, 

A  breathing-time,  vacation,  or  a  truce. 

But  for  its  absolute  self;  a  life  of  peace. 

Stability  without  i-egret  or  fear ; 

That  hath  been,  is,  and  shall  be  evermore  1 

Such  the  reward  he  sought ;  and  wore  out  life 

There,  where  on  few  external  things  his  heart 

Was  set,  and  those  his  own ;  or,  if  not  his, 

Subsisting  under  Nature's  steadfast  law. 

What  other  yearning  was  the  master-tie 
Of  the  monastic  brotherhood,  upon  rock 
Aerial,  or  in  green  secluded  vale. 
One  after  one,  collected  from  afar. 
An  undissolving  fellowship  ?    What  but  this, 
The  universal  instinct  of  repose. 
The  longing  for  confirm'd  tranquillity. 
Inward  and  outward ;  humble,  yet  sublime  ? 
The  life  where  hope  and  memory  are  as  one ; 
Where  earth  is  quiet,  and  her  face  unchanged 
Save  by  the  simplest  toil  of  human  hands 
Or  season's  difference ;  the  immortal  Soul 
Consistent  in  self-rule ;  and  Heaven  reveal'd 
To  meditation  in  that  quietness !  — 
Such  was  their  scheme :  and,  thougli  the  wish'd-for  end 
By  multitudes  was  miss'd,  perhaps  attain'd 
By  none,  they  for  th'  attempt,  and  pains  employ'd, 
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Do,  ill  my  present  censure,  stand  redeem'd 
From  the  unqualified  disdain,  that  once 
Would  have  been  cast  upon  them  by  my  yoioe 
Delivering  her  decisions  from  the  seat 
Of  forward  youth ;  that  scruples  not  to  solve 
Doubts,  and  determine  questions,  by  the  rulea 
Of  inexperienced  judgment,  ever  prone 
To  overweening  faith ;  and  is  innamedy 
By  courage,  to  demand  from  real  life 
The  test  of  act  and  suffering,  to  provoke 
Uostility,  —  how  dreadful  when  it  comes. 
Whether  affliction  be  the  foe,  or  ffuilt! 

A  child  of  Earth,  I  rested,  in  that  stage 
Of  my  past  course  to  which  these  thoughts  advert, 
Upon  Earth's  native  energies ;  forgetting 
Tliat  mine  was  a  condition  which  required 
Nor  energy  nor  fortitude,  —  a  calm 
Without  vicissitude;  which,  if  the  like 
Had  been  presented  to  my  view  elsewhere, 
I  might  have  even  been  tempted  to  despise. 
But  no,  —  for  the  serene  was  also  bright ; 
Enliven'd  liappiness  with  joy  o'erflowing. 
With  joy,  and  —  0,  that  memory  should  survive 
To  speak  the  word !  —  with  rapture ;  Nature's  boon, 
Life's  genuine  inspiration,  happiness 
Above  what  rules  can  teach  or  fancy  feign ; 
Abused,  as  all  possessions  are  abased 
^  That  are  not  prized  according  to  their  worth. 
And  yet,  what  worth  ?  what  good  is  given  to  men,' 
More  solid  than  the  gilded  clouds  of  heaven  ? 
What  joy  more  lasting  than  a  vernal  flower  ? 
None !  'tis  the  gonenu  plaint  of  human  kind 
In  solitude ;  and  mutually  address'd 
From  each  to  all,  for  wisdom's  sake.    This  tratii 
The  priest  announces  from  his  holy  seat: 
And,  crown'd  with  garlands  in  the  summer  grove^ 
The  poet  fits  it  to  his  pensive  lyre. 
Yet,  ere  that  final  resting-place  be  eain'd 
Sharp  contradictions  may  arise,  by  doom 
Of  this  same  life,  compelling  us  to  grieve 
That  the  prosperities  of  love  and  joy 
Should  be  permitted,  oft-times,  to  endure 
So  long,  and  be  at  once  cast  down  for  ever. 
O  tremble !  ye,  to  whom  hath  been  assign'd 
A  course  of  days  composing  happy  months, 
And  they  as  happy  years ;  the  present  still 
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J  like  the  j>a8ty  and  both  so  firm  a  pledge 
f  a  congenial  future,  that  the  wheels 
f  pleasure  move  without  the  aid  of  hope : 
or  Mutability  is  Nature's  bane ; 
.nd  slighted  Hope  tvill  be  avenged ;  and,  when 
^e  need  her  favours,  ye  shall  find  her  not ; 
;u t  in  her  stead — fear  —  doubt  —  and  agony  I  *' 
This  was  the  bitter  language  of  the  heart : 
tut,  while  he  spake,  look,  gesture,  tone  of  voices 
though  discomposed  and  vehement,  were  such 
Is  skill  and  graceful  nature  might  suggest 
L^o  a  proficient  of  the  tragic  scene 
Handing  before  the  multitude,  beset 
iVith  dark  events.    Desirous  to  divert 
3r  stem  the  current  of  the  speaker's  thoughts, 
We  sis^fied  a  wish  to  leave  that  place 
Df  stillness  and  close  privacy,  a  nook 
That  secm'd  for  self-examination  made ; 
Or,  for  confession,  in  the  sinner's  need, 
Hidden  from  all  men's  view.    To  our  attempt 
He  yielded  not ;  but,  pointing  to  a  slope 
Of  mossy  turf  defended  from  the  sun. 
And  on  that  couch  inviting  us  to  rest. 
Full  on  that  tender-hearted  Man  he  tum'd 
A  serious  eye,  and  thus  his  speech  renew'd: 
"  You  never  saw,  your  eyes  did  never  look 
On  the  bright  form  of  Her  whom  once  I  loved: 
Her  silver  voice  was  heard  upon  the  Earth, 
A  sound  unknown  to  you ;  else,  honour'd  Friend  I 
Your  heart  had  borne  a  pitiable  share 
Of  what  I  suifer'd,  when  I  wept  that  loss. 
And  suffer  now,  not  seldom,  from  the  thought 
That  I  remember,  and  can  weep  no  more. 
Stripp'd  as  I  am  of  all  the  golden  fruit 
Of  self-esteem ;  and  by  the  cutting  blasts 
Of  self-reproach  familiarly  assaird ; 
Yet  would  I  not  be  of  such  wintry  bareness 
But  that  some  leaf  of  your  regard  should  hong 
Upon  my  naked  branches.    Lively  thoughts 
Give  birth,  full  often,  to  unguarded  words: 
I  grieve  that,  in  your  presence,  from  my  tongue 
Too  much  of  frailty  hath  already  dropp'd ; 
But  that  too  much  demands  still  more. 

You  know 
Revered  Compatriot,  —  and  to  you,  kind  Sir, 
(Not  to  be  deem'd  a  stranger,  as  you  come 


Anil  all  kuutvn  ]tlac 


{Ite.L'n-(U 


Ih  sad  11 


il.T  trL'iiibliii. 
'J'liaii  did  to  her  due 
Yielded,  that  day,  a 
In  That  I  had  to  bui 
Yoansf,  modest,  mee) 
To  a  tow  cottage  in  a 
Where  the  salt  eoa  ini 
And  tho  sea  breeze  as 
On  Devon's  leafy  shor 
In  a  Buft  clime  enconn 
To  a  luxuriant  bounty 
Approach  th'  embower 
Sfte,  rooted  in  the  earth 
The  anendanger'd  tnyri 
Before  the  threBhoId  bU 
While,  in  the  flowering 
Not  overlook'd  bnt  com 
Those  native  plants,  the 
Gave  modest  intimatiOD 
How  wiiliiigly  their  aid 
With  tho  green  myrtl^ 
Of  Winter,  and  protect 
Wild  were  the  walks  op 
Track  leading  into  tracl 
Into  bright  yerdure,  bel 
Winding  away  its  never 
On  their  smooth  snrfaci 
Bnt  tt-"-  ' 
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ropp'd,  at  pleasure,  into  sylvan  combs ;  • 
e  arbours  of  impenetrable  shade, 
mossy  seats,  detained  us  side  by  side, 
hearts  at  ease,  and  knowledge  in  our  hearts 
t  all  the  grove  and  all  the  day  was  ours.' 
lappy  time  I  still  happier  was  at  hand ; 
J^ature  call'd  my  Partner  to  resign     - 
hare  in  the  pure  freedom  of  that  life, 
fd  by  us  in  common.  —  To  my  hope, 
y  heart's  wish,  my  tender  Mate  became 
hankf  ul  captive  of  maternal  bonds ; 
ihose  wild  paths  were  left  to  me  alone. 
5  could  I  meditate  on  follies  past ; 
like  a  weary  voyager  escaped 
risk  and  hardship,  inwardly  retrace 
irse  of  vain  delights  and  thoughtless  guilt, 
3elf -indulgence,  —  without  shame  pursued: 
J,  undisturbed,  could  think  of  and  could  thank 
rhose  submissive  spirit  was  to  me 
and  restraint,  —  my  guardian,  —  shall  I  say 
earthly  Providence,  whose  guiding  love 
in  a  port  of  rest  had  lodged  me  safe,  — 
!rom  temptation,  and  from  danger  far  ? 
is  followed  of  acknowledgment  addrcss'd 
I  Authority  enthroned  above 
•each  of  sight ;  from  whom,  as  from  their  source, 
ed  all  visible  ministers  of  good 
walk  the  earth,  —  Father  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
T,  and  king,  and  judge,  adored  and  fear'd ! 
J  acts  of  mind,  and  memory,  and  heart, 
jpirit — interrupted  and  relieved 
nervation,  transient  as  the  glance 
ing  sunbeams,  or  to  th'  outward  form 
ing  with  power  inherent  and  intense, 
e  mute  insect  fix'd  upon  the  plant 
hose  soft  leaves  it  hangs,  and  from  whose  cup 
iws  its  nourishment  imperceptibly — 
ar'd  my  wanderings ;  and  the  mother's  kiss 
infant's  smile  awaited  my  return. 
privacy  we  dwelt,  a  wedded  pair, 
anions  daily,  often  all  day  long ; 
>laced  by  fortune  within  easy  reach 
.rious  intercourse,  nor  wishing  aught 

metimes  spelt  eoombe.  Is  tlmt  portion  of  a  valley  which  fonns  its  contte 
d  and  at»ove  the  highest  spnng  that  issues  lYoui  it.  The  word,  00  ftr 
nerer  used  thas  in  this  country. 
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Beyond  th'  allowance  of  our  own  fire-sidOy 
Tlie  twain  within  our  happy  cottage  borOy 
Inmates,  and  heirs  of  our  united  love; 
Graced  mutually  by  difference  of  sex. 
And  with  no  wider  interval  of  time 
Between  their  several  births  than  served  for  one 
To  establish  something  of  a  leader's  sway; 
Yet  left  them  join'd  by  sympathy  in  age; 
Equals  in  pleasure,  fellows  in  pursuit  ' 
On  these  two  pillars  rested  as  m  air 
Our  solitude. 

It  soothes  me  to  perceive, 
Your  courtesy  withholds  not  from  my  words 
Attentive  audience.     But,  O  gentle  I^riendsl 
As  times  of  quiet  and  unbroken  peace. 
Though,  for  a  nation,  times  of  blessedness. 
Give  back  faint  echoes  from  tli'  historian's  page;> 
So,  in  th'  imperfect  sounds  of  this  discourse,       " 
Depress'd  I  hear  how  faithless  is  the  voice 
Which  those  most  blissful  days  reverberate,  ^v' ' 
What  special  record  can,  or  need,  be  given 
To  rules  and  habits  whereby  much  was  done, 
But  all  within  the  sphere  of  little  things; 
Of  humble,  though,  to  us,  important  cares, 
And  precious  interests  ?    Smoothly  did  our  life 
Advance,  swerving  not  from  the  path  prescribed; 
Her  annual,  her  diurnal  round  alike 
Maintained  with  faithful  care.    And  you  divine 
The  worst  effects  that  our  condition  saw. 
If  you  imagine  changes  slowly  wrought. 
And  in  their  progress  unperceivable ; 
Not  wish'd  for;  sometimes  noticed  with  a  sigh, 
(WliateVr  of  good  or  lovely  they  mi^ht  bring,) 
Sighs  of  regret,  for  the  familiar  good 
And  loveliness  endear'd  which  they  removed. 

Seven  years  of  occupation  undisturb'd 
Establish'd  seemingly  a  right  to  hold 
That  happiness;  and  use  and  habit  gave 
To  what  an  alien  spirit  had  acquired 
A  patrimonial  sanctity.     And  thus. 
With  thoughts  and  wishes  bounded  to  this  world, 
I  lived  and  breathed  ;  most  grateful,  —  if  to  enjoy 
Without  repining  or  desire  for  more. 
For  different  lot,  or  change  to  higher  sphere, 
(Only  except  some  impulses  of  pride 
With  no  determined  object,  though  upheld 
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eories  vith  soitable  eappoit,)  — 

gratafal,  if  in  anch  wise  to  enjoy 

3of  of  gratitade  for  what  we  have ; 

[  allow,  most  thimkleBB.  —  But,  at  once, 

some  dark  Beat  of  fatal  power  was  urged 

m  that  ahatter'd  all.    Our  bloomiag  girl, 

it  in  the  gripe  of  death,  with  such  brief  time 

nggle  in  as  scarcely  would  allow 

\i^L  to  change  its  colour,  was  convej'd      , 

ns  to  inaccessible  worlds,  to  regions  \ 

3  height,  or  depth,  admits  not  the  approach) 

ing  man,  though  longing  to  pursue.  / 

even  as  brief  a  warning, —  and  Low  soon, 

what  short  interval  of  time  between, 

ible  yet  to  think  of,  —  our  last  prop, 

appy  life's  only  remaining  stay, 

rother  f  ollow'd ;  and  was  seen  no  more  I 

m  as  a  frozen  lake  when  rathless  winds 

fiercely,  agitating  earth  and  sky, 

[other  now  rematn'd;  as  if  in  her, 

to  the  lowest  region  of  the  soul, 

■een  erewliile  unsettled  and  disturbed, 

econd  visitation  had  no  power 

tke ; '  but  only  to  bind  up  and  seal ; 

o  establish  thankfulness  of  heart 

aren's  determinations,  ever  just. 

[ninonco  whereon  her  spirit  stood, 

was  unable  to  attain.    Immense 

pace  that  sever'd  us  I  ffiut,  as  the  sight  I 

lonicatcs  with  heaven's  ethereal  orbs      / 

ulablv  distant  i  so,  I  felt  -f 

^onsolatioit  nw^  descend  from  far, 

that  is  intercourse  and  union  too,) 

,  overcome  with  speechless  gratitude, 

with  a  holier  love  inspired,  1  look'd 

T,  —  at  onco  anperior  to  my  woes 

artner  of  my  loss.  ^  0  heavy  change  I 

sea  o'er  this  clear  luminary  crept 

ribly;  —  th'  immortal  and  divine 

d  to  mortal  reflux ;  her  pure  glory, 

im  the  pinnacle  of  worldly  state 

bed  anibition  drops  astounded,  fell 

.  gulf  obscure  of  silent  grief 

LCen  heart-anguish,  —  of  itself  ashamed, 

batinately  cherishing  itself: 

10  consumed,  she  melted  from  my  arm^ 
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And  left  me,  on  this  Earth,  disconsolate  I 

What  followed  cannot  be  reviewed  in  thonght; 
Much  less,  retraced  in  words.    If  she,  of  life 
Blameless,  so  intimate  with  love  and  joy 
And  all  the  tender  motions  of  the  soul. 
Had  been  supplanted,  could  I  hope  to  stand, — 
Infirm,  dependent,  and  now  destitute? 
I  call'd  on  dreams  and  visions  to  disclose 
That  which  is  veil'd  from  waking  thought;  coDJured 
Eternity,  as  men  constrain  a  ghost 
To  appear  and  answer ;  to  the  ffrave  I  spake 
Imploringly;  look'd  up,  and  ask'd  the  Heayens 
If  Angels  traversed  their  cerulean  floors, 
If  fix'd  or  wandering  star  could  tidings  yield 
Of  the  departed  spirit,  —  what  abode 
It  occuj)ies,  —  what  consciousness  retains 
Of  former  loves  and  interests.     Then  my  soul 
Turn'd  inward,  to  examine  of  what  stuff 
Time's  fetters  are  composed ;  and  life  was  put 
To  inquisition,  long  and  profitless. 
By  pain  of  heart  —  now  clieck'd,  and  now  impelled — 
The  intellectual  power,  through  words  and  things, 
Went  sounding  on,  a  dim  and  perilous  way! 
And  from  those  transports,  and  these  toils  abstruse, 
Some  trace  am  I  enabled  to  retain 
Of  time,  else  lost;  — existing  unto  me 
Only  by  records  in  myself  not  found. 

From  that  abstraction  I  was  roused,  —  and  how? 
Even  as  a  thoughtful  shepherd  by  a  flash 
Of  lightning  startled  in  a  gloomy  cave 
Of  these  wild  hills.    For,  lo!  the  dread  Bastile, 
AVith  all  the  chambers  in  its  horrid  towers. 
Fell  to  the  ground;  —  by  violence  overthrown 
Of  indignation ;  and  with  shouts  that  drown'd 
The  crash  it  made  in  falling!     From  the  wreck 
A  golden  palace  rose,  or  seem'd  to  rise, 
Th'  appointed  seat  of  equitable  law 
And  mild  paternal  sway.    The  potent  shock 
I  felt ;  the  transformation  I  perceived. 
As  marvellously  seized  as  in  that  moment 
When,  from  the  blind  mist  issuing,  I  beheld 
Gloiy  —  beyond  all  glory  ever  seen, 
Coniusion  infinite  of  heaven  and  earth, 
Dazzling  the  soul.     Meanwhile,  prophetic  harps 
In  every  grove  were  ringing,  *  War  shall  cease; 
Did  ye  not  hear  that  conquest  is  abjured? 
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ring  garlands,  bring  forth  choicest  flowers,  to  deck 

he  tree  of  Liberty/ — My  heart  rebounded; 

[y  melancholy  voice  the  chorus  join'd : 

Be  ioyful  all  ye  nations ;  in  all  lands, 

'e  that  are  capable  of  joy,  be  glad ! 

[enoeforth,  whate'er  is  wanting  to  yourselves 

Q  others  ye  shall  promptly  find ;  and  all, 

Inrich'd  by  mntnal  ana  reflected  wealth, 

hall  with  one  heart  honour  their  common  kind.' 

Thus  was  I  reconverted  to  the  world; 
ociety  became  my  glittering  bride, 
Lnd  airy  hopes  my  children.    From  the  depths 
^f  natural  passion  seemingly  escaped, 
fy  soul  diHused  herself  in  wide  embrace 
^f  institutions,  and  the  forms  of  things, 
Ls  they  exist,  in  mutable  array, 
Ipon  life's  surface.    What  though  in  my  veins 
iere  flow'd  no  Gallic  blood,  nor  had  I  breathed 
lie  air  of  France,  not  less  than  Gallic  zeal 
Elindled  and  burnt  among  the  sapless  twigs 
)f  my  exhausted  heart.    If  busy  men 
n  sober  conclave  met,  to  weave  a  web 
H  amity  whose  living  threads  should  stretch 
^ond  the  seas  and  to  the  farthest  pole, 
?here  did  I  sit,  assisting.    If,  with  noise 
Lnd  acclamation,  crowds  in  open  air 
Cxpress'd  the  tumult  of  their  minds,  my  voice 
?here  mingled,  heard  or  not    The  powers  of  song 
left  not  uninvoked ;  and,  in  still  groves, 
diere  mild  enthusiasts  tuned  a  pensive  lay 
)f  thanks  and  expectation,  in  accord 
Tith  their  belief,  I  sang  Satumian  rule 
letum'd,  —  a  progeny  of  golden  years 
ermitted  to  descend,  and  bless  mankind. 
rith  promises  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  teem: 
felt  their  invitation ;  and  resumed 
.  long-suspended  office  in  the  House 
f  public  worship,  where,  the  glowing  phrase 
f  ancient  inspiration  serving  me, 
promised  also,  —  with  undaunted  trust 
oretold,  and  added  prayer  to  prophecy; 
"he  admiration  winning  of  the  crowd ; 
'he  help  desiring  of  the  pure  devout. 

Scorn  and  contempt  forbid  me  to  proceed  I 
Jut  History,  time's  slavish  scribe,  will  tell 
low  rapidfy  the  zealots  of  the  cause 
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Disbanded,  or  in  hostile  ranks  appear'd; 

Some,  tired  of  honest  serrice ;  these^  outdoney 

Disffusted  therefore,  or  appalled,  bj  aims 

Of  faercer  zealots :  so  confusion  reign'd. 

And  the  more  faithful  were  compeU'd  to  exclaim^ 

As  Brutus  did  to  Virtue,  ^  Liberty, 

I  worshipp'd  thee,  and  find  thee  but  a  Shade  I' 

Such  recantation  had  for  me  no  charm, 
Nor  would  I  bend  to  it;  who  should  have  grieved 
At  aught,  however  fair,  that  bore  the  mien 
Of  a  conclusion  or  catastrophe. 
Why,  then,  conceal  that,  when  the  simply  good 
In  timid  selfishness  withdrew,  I  sought 
Other  support,  not  scrupulou»vwhen(jeit  came; 
And,  by  what  compromise  it  stood,  notinice? 
Enough  if  notions  seem'd  to  be  high-pitch'd, 
And  qualities  determined.  —  Amon^  men 
So  character'd  did  I  maintain  a  strue 
Hopeless,  and  still  more  hopeless  every  hour; 
But,  in  the  process,  I  began  to  feel 
That,  if  th'  emancipation  of  the  world 
Were  miss'd,  I  should  at  least  secure  my  own. 
And  be  in  part  compensated.    For  rights, 
Widely  —  invoterately  usurp'd  upon, 
I  spake  with  vehemence ;  and  promptly  seized 
All  that  Abstraction  furnished  for  my  needs 
Or  purposes ;  nor  scrupled  to  proclaim, 
And  propagate,  by  liberty  of  life, 
Those  now  persuasions.    Not  that  I  rejoiced, 
Or  even  found  pleasure,  in  such  vagrant  course^ 
For  its  own  sake ;  but  farthest  from  the  walk 
Which  I  had  trod  in  happiness  and  peaoe. 
Was  most  inviting  to  a  troubled  mind ; 
That,  in  a  struggling  and  disteraper'd  world. 
Saw  a  seductive  image  of  herself. 
Yet,  mark  the  contradictions  of  which  Man 
Is  still  tlio  sport !    Hero  nature  was  my  guide. 
The  nature  of  the  dissolute ;  but  thee, 

0  fostering  Nature !  I  rejected,  —  smiled 
At  others'  tears  in  i>ity;  and  in  scorn 

At  those  which  thy  soft  influence  sometimes  drew 
From  my  unguarded  lieart.    The  tranauil  shores 
Of  Britain  circumscribed  me;  else,  perhaps 

1  might  have  been  entangled  among  deeds. 
Which,  now,  as  infamous,  I  should  abhor, — 
Despise,  as  senseless :  for  my  spirit  relish'd 
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Strangely  th'  exasperation  of  that  Land 
Which  tam'd  an  angry  beak  against  the  down 
Of  her  own  breast;  confonndea  into  hope 
Of  disencnmbering  thus  her  fretful  wings.    ' 

Bat  all  was  quieted  by  iron  bonds 
Of  military  sway.    The  shifting  aims. 
The  moral  in  terests^  the  creative  mighty 
The  yaried  functions  and  high  attributes 
Of  ciyil  action  yielded  to  a  power 
Formal^  and  odious,  and  contemptible.  — 
In  Britain,  ruled  a  panic  dread  of  change ; 
The  weak  were  praised,  rewarded,  and  Myanced ; 
And,  from  the  impulse  of  a  just  disdain, 
Once  more  did  I  retire  into  myself. 
There  feeling  no  contentment,  I  resoWed 
To  fly,  for  sugraard,  to  some  foreign  shore, 
Bemote  from  Europe ;  from  her  blasted  hopes ; 
Her  fields  of  carnage,  and  polluted  air.  V^ 

Fresh  blew  the  wind,  when  o'er  th^  Atlantic  Main 
The  ship  went  gliding  with  her  thoughtless  crew ; 
And  who  among  them  but  an  Exile,  freed 
From  discontent,  indifferent,  pleased  to  sit 
Among  the  busily-employed,  not  more 
With  obligation  charged,  with  service  tax'd. 
Than  the  loose  pendant — to  the  idle  wind 
Upon  the  tall  mast  streaming  ?  (But,  ye  Powers 
Ql  soul  and  sense  mysteriously  allied, ) 
0,  never  let  the  Wretched,  if  a  choice 
Be  left  him,  trust  the  freight  of  his  distress 
To  a  long  voyage  on  the  silent  deep ! 
Por,  like  a  plague,  will  memory  break  out; 
Ind,  in  the  blank  and  solitude  of  things, 
Tpon  his  spirit,  with  a  fever's  strength, 
^U  conscience  prey.    Feebly  must  they  have  felt 
^o,  in  old  time,  attired  with  snakes  and  whips 
Phe  vengeful  Furies.     Beautiful  regards 
Were  tum'd  on  me,  —  the  face  of  her  I  loved ; 
the  Wife  and  Mother  pitifully  fixing 
Tender  reproaches,  insupportable ! 
Where  now  that  boastea  liberty  ?    No  welcome 
B*rom  unknown  objects  I  received;  and  those, 
Known  and  familiar,  which  the  vaulted  sky 
Did,  in  the  placid  clcamess  of  the  night, 
Disclose,  had  accusations  to  prefer 
Apdnst  my  peace.    Within  the  cabin  stood 
TEnat  volume — as  a  compass  for  the  soul  — 
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Some  boMdl, 

In  the  Old  Vo, 
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)  airy  Demons  suitable, 

x^ial  courses  is  least  fit 

OSS  spirit  of  mankind^ — the  one 

Bst  &uls  to  please,  and  quickliest  turns 

ion. 

Let  us,  then,  I  said, 
unknit  Bepublie*  to  the  scourge 
Q  passions;  and  to  regions  haste, 
des  have  never  felt  th'  encroaching  axe^ 
lured  a  transfer  in  the  mart 
^acity.    There,  Man  abides, 
N'ature's  child.    A  creature  weak 
ation,  (wherefore  else  driven  back 
1  of  his  old  inheritance 
leprived  ?)  but,  for  that  cause, 
ified,  and  stronger  in  himself; 

0  act,  judge,  suffer,  or  enjoy, 
intelligence  of  social  art 
powerd  his  forefathers,  and  soon 
)  the  remnant  of  his  line  away ; 
nplatious,  worthier,  nobler  far 
destructive  energies,  attend 
indence,  when  along  the  side 

ippi,  or  that  northern  stream  -  r'/'  ^-a^*  v^i-^^ 
Aa  inte  successive  seas,  he  walks; 
perceive  his  own  unshackled  life, 
mate  capacities  of  soul, 
ged :  or  when,  having  gain'd  the  top 
>mmanding  eminence,  which  yet 
e'er  beheld,  he  thejice/pjirveys 
!  wood  and  wide  savannan,  vast 
f  unappropriated  earth, 

1  that  sheds  a  light  on  what  he  sees; 
9  Sun,  and  lonely  as  the  Sun, 

bove  his  head  its  radiance  down 

ring  and  rejoicing  world  I 

;ward,  toward  th'  unviolated  woods 

way ;  and,  roaming  far  and  wide, 

to  greet  the  merry  Mocking-bird ; 
e  the  melancholy  Muccawiss    . 
tdye  bird's  companion  in  the  grove) 


rae  In  miiid  that  tifts  wm  written  as  early  as  1814;  at  wMoh  tfaiM 
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JBBE  closed  the  Tenant  of  that  lonely  vale 
\a  moornfnl  narrativey  —  commenced  in  pain, 
I  pain  commenced,  and  ended  without  peace; 
Bt  tempered,  not  unfreqnently,  with  strains 
f  native  feeUng,  grateful  to  our  minds ; 
id  yielding  surely  some  relief  to  his, 
hile  we  sate  listening  with  compassion  due. 
pause  of  silence  followed ;  then,  with  voice 
lat  did  not  falter  though  the  heart  was  moved, 
le  Wanderer  said : 

"  One  adequate  support 
r  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 
ists, — one  only ; — an  assured  belief 
lat  the  procession  of  our  fate,  howe'er 
1  or  disturbed,  is  order'd  by  a  Being 
infinite  benevolence  and  power ; 
lose  everlasting  purposes  embrace 
L  accidents,  converting  them  to  good.* — 
le  darts  of  an^ishj^  not  where  the  seat 
suffering  hath  been  thoroughly  fortified 
acquiescence  in  the  Will  supreme 
r  time  and  for  eternity ;  by  faith, 
ith  absolute  in  God,  including  hope, 
id  the  defence  that  lies  in  boundless  love 
His  perfections ;  with  habitual  dread 
au^ht  unworthily  conceived,  endured 
ipatiently,  ill-done,  or  left  undone, 
•  the  dishonour  of  His  holy  name.  — 
al  of  oar  Souls,  and  safeguard  of  the  world! 
stain.  Thou  only  canst,  tne  sick  of  heart; 
store  their  languid  spirits,  and  recall 
leir  lost  affections  unto  Thee  and  Thine!'' 
Then,  as  we  issued  from  that  covert  nook, 
)  thus  continued,  liftiujg  up  his  eyes 
\  heaven :  ^  How  beautiful  this  dome  of  sky ; 
id  the  vast  hills,  in  fluctuation  fix'd 
;  Thy  command,  how  awful  I    Shall  the  Soul, 
iman  and  rational,  report  of  Thee 
ren  less  than  these  ?    J3e  mute  who  will,  who  can, 
9t  I  will  praise  Thee  with  impassion'd  voice : 
y  lipfl^  that  may  forget  Thee  m  the  crowd, 
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Cainint  for2:ct  Thoo  Iktc,  whore  Thou  liast  bi 
For  Thy  own  glory,  in  the  wihloruoss! 
Me  (lidsL  Thou  roiistitnte  a  priest  uf  Thine, 
In  siicli  :i  t(.Mn])le  as  we  now  liehohl 
hV'iuHHl  for  Thy  j)res«'n(.'e:  lliorefore  am  I  boui 
To  worsliij),  here  ami  every wliere,  —  as  one 
Not  (hioniM  to  ignoraneo,  though  forced  to  tr 
I'^roni  ehildhooil  uj),  the  ways  of  poverty; 
From  unri'lloctin;^  ii^norance  preserved,* 
And  from  dehasenuMit  roseiied.     By  Thy  ;2jac< 
Thf  |»article  divine  remain'd  unquenehVl; 
And,  'mid  the  wihl  weeds  of  a  rugged  soil, 
Thy  ]»onnty  eausi'd  to  flourish  deathless  llowe: 
From  Panulise  transplanted:  wintry  age 
Impends;  the  frost  will  gather  rounfl  my  hea 
If  tlu;  llowi'rs  wither.  I  am  worse  than  dead  I - 
Come  lahour,  when  the  woni-out  frame  rerpiii 
IVrjK'tual  sahhath  ;  (fome  disease  and  want, 
And  sad  exclusion  through  deeav  of  sense; 
But  leave  me  unabated  trust  in  I'hoe, — 
And  U^t  Thy  favour,  to  the  end  of  life, 
Inspire  me  with  ability  to  seek 
Kr|>ose  an<l  hope  amon^  eternal  things, — 
Failier  of  Heaven  and  Earth!  and  I  am  rich, 
And  will  j)ossess  mv  portion  in  content. 

And  what  :ire  thfngs  eternal?  —  Powers  do] 
The  grey-hair'd  Wanderer  steadfastly  replied. 
Answering  the  rpu'stion  which  himself  had  as! 
*'  Possessions  vanish,  and  opinions  change. 
And  passions  ludd  a  fluctuating  seat: 
Hut,  by  the  storms  of  circumstance  unshaken, 
An«l  subj(»ct  neither  to  eclipse  nor  wane. 
Duty  exists;  —  immutably  survive, 
For  our  su])port,  the  measures  and  the  forms 
Which  an  abstract  inielligence  supplies; 
Whos(»  kingdom  is  where  time  and  space  are  r 
Of  other  converse  which  mind,  soul,  and  hearl 
Do,  with  united  urgency,  i*equire, 
What  more  that  may  not  j)erish?  —  Thou,  dn 
Prime,  sdf-existinir  cause  and  end  of  all 
That  in  the  scale  of  being  fill  their  place; 
Above  our  human  region,  or  below, 
Set  and  sustainM ;  Thou,  who  didst  wrap  the 
Of  infancy  around  us,  that  Thyself, 
'^I'herein,  with  our  simj)licity  awhile 
Mightst  hold^  on  Earth,  communion  undisturl 
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from  the  anarchy  of  dreaming  sleep, 
om  its  death-like  yoid,  with  punctual  care, 
touch  as  gentle  as  the  morning  light, 
^r'st  us,  daily,  to  the  powers  of  sense 
reason's  steadfast  rule,  —  Thou,  Thou  alone 
lYorlasting,  and  the  blessed  Spirits 
th  Thou  inclndest,  as  the  sea  ner  waves: 
kdoration  Thou  endur'st ;  endure 
^nsciousness  the  motions  of  Thy  will ; 
apprehension  those  transcendent  truths 
16  pure  intellect,  that  stand  as  laws 
[nission  constituting  strength  and  power) 
to  Thy  Beings  infinite  majesty  1 
universe  shall  pass  away,  —  a  work 
ous,  because  the  shadow  of  Thy  might, 
jp,  or  link,  for  intercourse  with  Thee, 
if  the  time  must  come  in  which  my  feet 
aore  shall  stray  where  meditation  leads, 
owing  stream,  through  wood,  or  craggy  wild, 
d  haunts  like  these ;  the  unimprison'd  Mind 
yet  have  scope  to  range  among  her  own, 
thoughts,  her  images,  her  hi^h  desires. 
le  dear  faculty  of  sight  shoula  fail, 
it  may  be  aliow'd  me  to  remember 
,t  visionary  powers  of  eye  and  soul 
outh  were  mine ;  when,  station'd  on  the  top 
ome  huge  hill,  expectant,  I  beheld 
Sun  rise  up,  from  distant  climes  return'd 
□less  to  chase,  and  sleep ;  and  bring  the  day, 
bounteous  gift !  or  saw  him  toward  the  deep 
:,  with  a  retinue  of  flaming  clouds 
inded :  then  my  spirit  was  entranced 
li  joy  exalted  to  beatitude ; 
measure  of  my  soul  was  filFd  with  bliss, 
.  holiest  love ;  as  earth,  sea,  air,  with  light, 
hi  pomp,  with  glory,  with  magnificence! 
hose  fervent  raptures  are  for  ever  flown ; 
^  since  their  date,  my  soul  hath  undergone 
nge  manifold,  for  better  or  for  worse : 
cease  I  not  to  struggle,  and  aspire 
venward ;  and  chide  the  part  of  me  that  flags 
ongh  sinful  choice,  or  dread  necessity 
human  nature  from  above  imposed. 
,  by  comparison,  an  easy  task 
th  to  despise ;  but,  to  converse  with  Heaven,  -* 
1 18  not  easy:  —  to  relinquish  all 
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Wo  have,  or  hope,  of  happiness  and  joy. 

And  stand  in  freedom  loosen'd  from  this  wcndd, 

I  deem  not  ardaous ;  but  must  needs  oonfess 

That  'tis  a  thing  impossible  to  frame 

Conceptions  equal  to  the  soul's  desires; 

And  the  most  difficult  of  tasks  to  £00^ 

Ueights  which  the  soul  is  competent  to  gain.— 

Man  is  of  dust :  ethereal  hopes  are  his. 

Which,  when  they  should  sustain  themselves  alofti 

Want  due  consistence ;  like  a  pillar  of  smoke^ 

That  with  majestic  energy  from  earth 

Rises ;  but,  having  roach'd  the  thinner  air. 

Melts  and  dissolves,  and  is  no  longer  seen. 

From  this  infirmity  of  mortal  kind 

Sorrow  proceeds,  which  else  were  not ;  at  least, 

If  grief  be  something  hallow'd  and  ordain'd, 

If,  in  proportion,  it  be  just  and  meet, 

Yet,  through  this  weamess  of  the  general  hearty 

Is  it  enabled  to  maintain  its  hold 

In  that  excess  which  conscience  disapproves. 

For  who  could  sink  and  settle  to  that  point 

Of  selfishness  ;  so  senseless  who  could  oe 

As  long  and  perseveringly  to  mourn 

For  any  object  of  his  love  removed 

From  this  unstable  world,  if  he  could  fix 

A  satisfying  view  upon  that  state 

Of  pure,  imperishable  blessedness 

Which  reason  promises,  and  Holy  Writ 

Ensures  to  all  believers  ?  —  Yet  mistrust 

Is  of  such  incapacity,  methinks, 

Xo  natural  branch  ;  despondency  far  less ; 

And,  least  of  all,  is  absolute  despair.  — 

And,  if  there  be  whose  tender  frames  have  droop'd 

Even  to  the  dust ;  apparently,  through  weight 

Of  anguish  unrelieved,  and  lack  of  power 

An  agonizing  sorrow  to  transmute; 

Deem  not  that  proof  is  hero  of  hope  withheld 

When  wanted  most;  a  confidence  impair'd 

So  ])itiahly,  that,  having  ceased  to  see 

With  bodily  eyes,  they  arc  borne  down  by  love 

Of  what  is'lOst,  and  perish  through  regret. 

O  no!  the  innocent  Sufferer  often  sees 

Too  clearly;  feels  too  vividly;  and  longs 

To  realise  the  vision,  with  intense 

And  over-constant  yearning;  —  there  —  there  lies 

Til'  excess  by  which  the  b^ance  is  dostroy'd. 
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'oo,  too  contiaoted  are  these  walk  of  flesh, 

'his  yital  warmth  too  cold,  these  visnal  orbSy 

'hough  inoonceiyably  endow'd,  too  dun 

'or  any  passion  of  the  soul  that  leads 

'o  ecstasy;  and,  all  the  crooked  paths 

4  time  and  change  disdaining,  takes  its  course 

Jong  the  line  of  limitless  desires. 

,  sp^ildng  now  from  such  disorder  free, 

Tor  rapt  nor  craying,  but  in  settled  peace, 

cannot  doubt  that  they  whom  you  deplore 
iie  glorified ;  or,  if  they  sleep,  shall  wake 
Vom  sleep,  and  dwell  with  God  in  endless  loye. 
lope,  below  this,  consists  not  with  belief 
n  mercy,  carried  infinite  degrees 
toyond  the  tenderness  of  human  hearts : 
lope,  below  this,  consists  not  with  belief 
n  perfect  wisdom,  guiding  mightiest  power, 
?hat  finds  no  limits  but  her  own  pure  will. 

Here,  then,  we  rest;  not  fearing  for  our  creed 
?he  worst  that  human  reasoning  can  achieye, 
[?o  unsettle  or  perplex  it:  yet  with  pain 
Acknowledging,  and  grieyous  self-reproach, 
That,  though  immoyably  conyinced,  we  want 
ical,  and  the  yirtue  to  exist  by  faith 
As  soldiers  liye  by  courage ;  as,  by  strength 
)f  heart,  the  sailor  fights  with  roaring  seas. 
Uas !  th'  endowment  of  immortal  power 
s  match'd  unequally  with  custom,^  time, 
And  domineering  faculties  of  sense 
n  all;  in  most  with  superadded  foes, 
die  temptations ;  open  yanities, 
Ephemeral  offspring  of  th'  unblushing  world; 
And,  in  the  priyato  regions  of  the  mind, 
11-goyem'd  passions,  ranklings  of  despite, 
inmoderate  wishes,  pining  discontent, 
distress,  and  care.     W  hat  then  remains  ?  —  To  seek 
rhose  helps  for  his  occasions  eyer  near 
Vho  lacks  not  will  to  use  them ;  yows,  renewed 
}n  the  first  motion  of  a  holy  thought ; 
tTigils  of  contemplation ;  praise ;  and  prayer,  — 
&.  stream  which,  from  the  fountain  of  the  heart 
Issuing,  howeyer  feebly,  nowhere  flows 
W^ithout  access  of  unexpected  strength. 
But,  aboye  all,  the  yictory  is  most  sure 

he  cffed  of  cattom  In  dolling  or  dimming  tfae  finer  moral  peroepCkmi  of  tto 
iHlitoaeth  man  tlanjiathnAni^cfi'BOdtw  Immortality,   SeepagwMM. 
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Exist;  *  80  none  is  now  for  fix'd  despair; 
The  two  extremes  are  equally  disown'd 
By  reason :  if,  with  sharp  recoil,  from  one 
You  haye  been  driven  far  as  its  opposite, 
Between  them  seek  the  point  whereon  to  build 
Bound  expectations.    So  doth  he  adyise 
Who  shared  at  first  th'  illusion ;  but  was  soon 
Cast  from  the  pedestal  of  pride  by  shocks 
Which  Nature  gently  gaye;  in  woods  and  fields; 
Nor  unreproyed  by  Froyidence,  thus  speakiDg 
To  th'  inattentiye  children  of  the  world : 
*  Vain-glorious  Generation  I  what  new  powers 
On  you  haye  been  conferred  ?  what  ^fts,  withheld 
From  your  progenitors,  haye  ye  receiyed. 
Fit  recompense  of  new  desert  ?  what  claim 
Are  ye  prepared  to  urge,  that  my  decrees 
For  you  should  undergo  a  sudden  change ; 
And  the  weak  functions  of  one  busy  day, 
Beclaiminff  and  extirpating,  perform 
What  all  UL6  slowly-moving  years  of  time. 
With  their  united  force,  have  left  undone  ? 
By  Nature's  gradual  processes  bo  taught; 
By  story  be  confounded  1    Ye  aspire 
Bashly,  to  fall  once  more ;  and  that  false  fruit 
Which,  to  your  over-weening  spirits,  yields 
Hope  of  a  flight  celestial,  wul  produce 
Misery  and  shame.    But  Wisdom  of  her  sons 
Shall  not  the  less,  though  late,  be  justified.' 

Such  timely  warning,    said  the  Wanderer,  "  gave 
That  virionary  voice ;  and,  at  this  day, 
When  a  Tartarean  darkness  oyerspreads 
Fhe  groaning  nations ;  when  the  impious  rule. 
By  will  or  by  establish'd  ordinance, 
Their  own  mre  agents,  and  constrain  the  good 
To  acts  which  they  abhor ;  though  I  bewail 
This  triumph,  yet  the  pity  of  mv  heart 
Prevents  me  not  from  owning  that  the  law 
Bj  which  mankind  now  suffers  is  most  just. 
Por  by  superior  energies ;  more  strict 
A£ance  in  each  other;  faith  more  firm 

t  the  time  here  referred  to,  England,  and  stiU  more  France,  abounded  in  men 
tied  awar  with  the  enthoBiasm  of  visionary  progress  as  to  believe  that  no  aima 
hstlona  looking  beyond  the  present  worm  were  needed  for  the  support  of  hu- 
rbtoe.  So  oonodent  were  they  of  their  own  illumination,  that  they  expected, 
f  eoold  but  have  their  way,  to  project  a  heaven  upon  earth  from  their  own 
Hg  breaata.  But  this  is  a  fiivorite  conceit  with  the  extreme  radicals  of  aU 
•  On  tlie  other  aide,  Coleridge  happily  remarks,  **  it  is  only  from  celestial  o> . 
ftwutfcitfood  lecmtriAl charta  can  be  oonstmcted." 
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In  their  unhallow'd  principles ;  the  bad 
Ilave  fairly  earn'd  a  victory  o'er  the  weak,  • 
Tho  vacillating,  inconsistent  good. 
Therefore,  not  unconsoled,  I  wait,  in  hope 
To  see  the  moment  when  the  righteous  caofle 
Shall  gain  defenders  zealous  and  devout 
As  they  who  have  opposed  her ;  in  which  Yirtne 
Will,  to  her  efforts,  tolerate  no  bounds 
That  are  not  lofty  as  her  rights ;  aspiring 
By  impulse  of  her  own  ethereal  zeaL 
That  spirit  only  can  redeem  mankind; 
And  when  that  sacred  spirit  shall  appear, 
Then  shall  our  triumph  be  complete  as  theirs. 
Yet,  should  this  confidence  prove  vain,  the  wise 
Have  still  the  keeping  of  their  proper  peace; 
Are  guardians  of  their  own  tranquillity. 
They  act,  or  they  recede,  observe,  and  feel; 
*  Knowing  the  heart  of  man  is  set  to  be 
The  centre  of  this  world,  about  the  which 
Those  revolutions  of  disturbances 
Still  roll ;  where  all  ih?  aspects  of  misery 
Predominate ;  whosg^  strong  effects  are  such 
As  he  must  bear,  bemg  powerless  to  redress; 
And  that  vnhss  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  Manl'^ 

Happy  is  lie  who  lives  to  understand 
Not  human  nature  only,  but  explores 
All  natures,  —  to  the  end  that  he  may  find 
The  law  that  governs  each ;  and  where  begins 
The  union,  the  partition  where,  that  makes 
Kind  and  de^rree,  among  all  visible  Beings; 
Tlie  (jonstitutions,  powers,  and  faculties. 
Which  they  inherit,  —  cannot  step  beyond, — 
And  cannot  fall  beneath  ;  that  do  assign 
To  every  class  its  station  and  its  office. 
Through  all  the  mighty  commonwealth  of  things; 
IJj)  from  the  creeping  plant  to  sovereign  Man. 
Such  converse,  if  directed  by  a  meek, 
Sincere,  and  humble  spirit,  teaches  love: 
For  knowledge  is  delight;  and  such  delight 
Breeds  love :  yet,  suited  as  it  rather  is 
To  thought  and  to  the  climbinff  intellect, 
It  teaches  less  to  love  than  to  u^ore; 

9   This  quotation  is  from  a  very  noblo  poem  hv  Samuel  Daniel,  •^^'^''^iA  bt 
Lady  Marffnrt>t,  Coiiuto.ssof  Cuml)crland;  and  tno  last  two  lines  are  tr»nw*j^j| 
•lira  from  .Seneca.    The  poem  contains  an  admirable  picture  ofa  wise  man^***" 
>&ind  in  a  time  of  public  commotion;  too  long,  however,  to  be  qnotod ' 
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not  indeed  the  highest  loye ! " 
said  I,  tempted  here  to  interpose, 
nity  of  life  is  not  impair'd 
that  innocently  satisfies 
)ler  cravings  of  the  heart ;  and  he 
lappier  man,  who,  for  those  heights 
ition  not  nnjQt,  descends ; 
benign  affections  cnltivates 
i'  inferior  kinds;  not  merely  those 
lay  call  his  own,  and  which  depend, 
Inal  objects  of  regard, 
care,  from  whom  he  also  looks 
and  tokens  of  a  mutual  bond ; 
9,  far  beyond  this  narrow  sphere, 
r  the  yery  sake  of  love,  he  loyes. 
i  mean  praise  of  rural  life 
ide,  that  they  do  fayour  most, 
aently  call  forth,  and  best  sustain, 
e  sensations  ;  that  can  penetrate 
iperous  city ;  on  the  barren  seas 
nfelt;  and  much  might  recommend, 
h  they  mi^ht  inspirit  and  endear, 
ness  of  this  sublime  retreat  I  ^^ 
said  the  Sage,  resuming  the  discourse 
ected  to  his  downcast  Friend, 
the  froward  will  and  grovelling  soul 
ffended,  liberty  is  here, 
ation  every  hour  renew'd, 
^'heir  placid  state  who  never  heard 
aand  which  they  have  power  to  break, 
hich  they  are  tempted  to  transgress: 
;h  a  soothed  or  elevated  heart, 
3hold ;  their  knowledge  register ; 
leir  ways ;  and,  free  from  envy,  find 
ace  there.    But  wherefore  this  to  you  ? 
at,  welcome  to  your  lonely  hearth, 
•east,  ruffled  up  by  Winters  cold 
ithery  bunch/  feeds  at  your  hand : 
rchance,  is  from  your  ca^ment  hung 
nail  wren  to  build  in;  —  not  in  vain, 
)rs  disregarding  that  surround 
abiding-place,  before  your  sight 
1  the  breeze  the  butterfiy ;  and  soars, 
hture  as  she  is,  from  earth's  bright  fiowers, 
iewy  clouds.    Ambition  reigns 
•fce  wilderness :  the  Soul  ascends 
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>r  through  dependence  npon  mutual  aid, 

[?han  by  participation  of  dclij^ht 

laid  a  strict  love  of  fellowship,  combined. 

¥hat  other  spirit  can  it  be  thai  prompts 

The  gilded  summer  flies  to  mix  and  weaye 

Their  sports  together  in  the  solar  beam, 

3r  in  the  gloom  of  twilight  hum  their  joy? 

More  obviously  the  self-same  influence  rules 

The  feathcr'd  Kinds ;  the  fieldfare's  pensive  flock. 

The  cawing  rooks,  and  sea-mews  from  afar, 

Hovering  above  these  inland  solitudes, 

By  the  rough  wind  unscatter'd,  at  whoso  call 

X)j>  through  the  trenches  of  the  long-drawn  vales 

Their  voyage  was  begun :  nor  is  its  power 

XTnf elt  among  the  s^entary  fowl 

That  seek  yon  pool,  and  there  prolong  their  stay 

In  silent  congress ;  or  together  roused 

Take  flight ;  while  with  their  clang  the  air  resounda 

And,  over  all,  in  that  ethereal  vault, 

Is  the  mute  company  of  changeful  clouds ; 

Bright  apparition,  suddenly  put  forth. 

The  rainbow  smiling  on  the  faded  storm ; 
The  mild  assemblage  of  the  starry  heavens ; 
And  the  great  Sun,  Earth's  universal  lord  I 

How  bountiful  is  Nature !  ho  shall  find 
Who  seeks  not;  and  to  him  who  hath  not  askM 
Lflffge  measure  shall  be  dealt.    Three  sabbath-days 
Are  scarcely  told,  since,  on  a  service  bent 
Of  mere  hnmani^,  you  clomb  those  heights; 
And  what  a  marvellous  and  heavenly  show 
Was  suddenly  reveal'd !  —  the  swains  moved  on, 
And  heeded  not :  you  lingered,  you  perceived 
And  felt,  deeply  as  living  man  could  feeL 
There  is  a  luxury  in  self -dispraise ; 
And  inward  self-disparagement  affords 
To  meditative  spleen  a  grateful  feast. 
Trust  me,  pronouncing  on  your  own  desert, 
You  judge  unthankf  uTly :  distemper'd  nerves 
hifect  the  thoughts :  the  languor  of  the  frame 
Depresses  the  soul's  vigour.    Quit  your  couch,  — 
Cleave  not  so  fondly  to  your  moody  cell ; 
Kor  let  the  hallow'd  powers,  that  shed  from  Heaven 
StillnesB  and  rest,  with  disapproving  eye 
Look  down  upon  your  taper,  through  a  watch 
Of  midnight  nours,  unseasonably  twinkling 
In  this  mop  Hollow,  Uke  a  sullen  star 
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Dimly  reflected  in  a  lonely  pooL 

Take  courage,  and  withdraw  yourself  from  way« 

That  run  not  parallel  to  Nature's  course. 

Else  with  the  lark !  your  matins  shall  obtain 

Grace,  be  their  composition  what  it  may, 

If  but  with  hers  perform'd;  climb  once  again. 

Climb  every  day,  those  ramparts ;  meet  the  breeie 

Upon  their  tops,  adventurous  as  a  bee 

That  from  your  garden  thither  soars,  to  feed 

On  new-blown  heath;  let  yon  commanding  rock 

Be  your  frequented  watch-tower;  roll  the  stone 

In  thunder  down  the  mountains;  with  all  your  might 

Chase  tlie  wild  goat;  and  if  the  bold  red  deer 

Fly  to  those  harbours,  driven  by  hound  and  horn 

Loud  echoing,  add  your  speed  to  the  pursuit; 

So,  wearied  to  your  hut  shall  you  return. 

And  sink  at  evening  into  sound  repose," 

The  Solitary  lifted  toward  the  hills 
A  kindling  eye :  —  accordant  feelings  rush'd 
Into  my  bosom,  whence  these  words  broke  forth: 
**  0,  what  a  joy  it  wore,  in  vigorous  health. 
To  have  a  body,  (this  our  vital  frame 
With  shrinking  sensibility  endued. 
And  all  the  nice  regards  of  flesh  and  blood,) 
And  to  the  elements  surrender  it 
As  if  it  were  a  spirit!  —  How  divine 
The  liberty,  for  frail,  for  mortal  man. 
To  roam  at  large  among  unpeopled  glens 
And  mountainous  retirements,  only  trod 
By  devious  footsteps ;  regions  consecrate 
To  oldest  Time !  and,  reddess  of  the  storm 
That  keeps  the  raven  quiet  in  her  nest, 
Be  as  a  presence  or  a  motion,  —  one 
Among  the  many  there;  and,  while  the  mists 
Flying,  and  rainy  vapours,  cadi  out  shapes 
And  phantoms  from  the  crags  and  solid  earth 
As  fast  as  a  musician  scatters  sounds 
Out  of  an  instrument;  and  while  the  streamy 
(As  at  a  first  creation  and  in  haste 
To  exercise  their  untried  faculties,) 
Descending  from  the  region  of  the  clouds, 
And  starting  from  the  hollows  of  the  earth 
More  multitudinous  every  moment,  rend 
Their  way  before  them ;  what  a  joy  to  roam 
An  equal  among  mightiest  energies; 
And  haply  sometimes  with  articulate  voioei 
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Lxnid  the  deafening  tumult,  scarcely  heard 

W  him  that  utters  it,  exclaim  aloud, 

Ka^e  on,  ye  elements  I  let  Moon  and  stars 

?heir  aspects  lend,  and  mingle  in  their  turn 

ITith  this  commotion  (ruinous  though  it  be) 

Yom  day  to  ni^ht,  from  night  to  day,  prolone'dl**' 

"  Yes,*'  said  the  Wandefrer,  taking  from  my  lips 
^he  strain  of  transport,  "  whosoe'er  in  youth 
las,  through  ambition  of  his  soul,  giyen  way 
?o  such  desires,  and  g[rasp'd  at  such  delight, 
»hall  feel  congenial  stirrings  late  and  long, 
n  spite  of  all  the  weakness  that  life  brings, 
ts  cares  and  sorrows :  he,  though  taught  to  own 
The  tranquillizing  power  of  time,  shall  wake, 
fake  sometimes  to  a  noble  restlessness, 
>>ving  the  sports  which  once  he  gloried  in. 

Compatriot,  Friend,  remote  are  Garry's  hills, 
Che  streams  far  distant  of  your  natiyc  glen; 
Tet  is  their  form  and  image  here  express'd 
With  brotherly  resemblance.    Turn  your  steps 
BTherever  fancy  leads ;  by  day,  by  night, 
\ie  yarious  engines  worlang,  not  the  same 
Lb  those  with  which  your  soul  in  youth  was  moyed, 
3ut  by  the  great  Artificer  endow'd 
With  no  inferior  power.    You  dwell  alone ; 
Ton  walk,  you  liye,  you  speculate  alone ; 
iTet  doth  remembrance,  like  a  soyereign  prince, 
?or  you  a  stately  ^Uery^maintain 
)f  gay  or  tragic  pictures.    You  have  seen, 
lave  acted,  suffer'd,  travell'd  far,  observed 
With  no  incurious  eye ;  and  books  are  yours. 
Within  whose  silent  chambers  treasure  lies 
Preserved  from  age  to  age ;  more  precious  far 
Chan  that  accumulated  store  of  gold 
Ind  orient  ^ems  which,  for  a  day  of  need, 
the  Sultan  nides  deep  in  ancestral  tombs. 
These  hoards  of  truth  you  can  unlock  at  will : 
Ind  music  waits  upon  your  skilful  touch, 
Sounds  which  the  wandering  shepherd  from  these  heighti 
lears,  and  forgets  his  puroose :  — fumish'd  th  is, 
Jow  can  you  oroop,  if  willing  to  be  upraised? 

A  piteous  lot  it  were  to  flee  from  Man, 
let  not  rejoice  in  Nature.    He  whose  hours 
k.re  by  domestic  pleasures  uncaress'd 
bid  onenliven'd ;  who  exists  whole  years 
ifait  from  benefits  reoeived  or  done  4 
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'Mid  the  transactions  of  the  bustling  crowd; 

Who  neither  hears,  nor  feels  a  wish  to  hsar. 

Of  the  world's  interests,  —  such  a  one  hath  need 

Of  a  quick  fancy  and  an  active  heart. 

That,  for  the  day's  consumption,  books  may  yield 

Food  not  unwholesome;  earth  and  air  correct 

llis  morbia  humour,  with  delight  supplied 

Or  solace,  varying  as  the  seasons  change.  — 

Truth  has  her  pleasure-grounds,  her  haunts  of  eas 

And  ea.sy  contemplation ;  gay  parterres, 

And  labyrinthine  walks,  her  sunny  glades 

And  shady  groves  in  studied  contrast, — each. 

For  recreation,  leading  into  each : 

These  may  he  range,  if  willing  to  partake 

Their  soft  indulgences,  and  in  duo  time 

May  issue  thence,  recruited  for  the  tasks 

And  course  of  service  Truth  requires  from  those 

Who  tend  her  altars,  wait  upon  her  throne, 

And  guard  her  fortresses.     Who  thinks,  and  feels, 

And  recognises  ever  and  anon 

The  breeze  of  Nature  stirring  in  his  soul, 

W^hy  need  such  man  go  desperately  astray. 

And  nurse  *  the  dreadful  appetite  of  death'? 

If  tired  with  systems,  each  in  its  degree 

Substantiid,  and  all  crumbling  in  their  turn. 

Let  him  build  svstems  of  his  own,  and  smile 

At  the  fond  work,  demolished  with  a  touch; 

If  unreligious,  let  him  be  at  otice. 

Among  ten  thousand  innocents,  enroU'd 

A  pupil  in  the  many-chamber'd  school 

Where  superstition  weaves  her  airy  dreams. 

Life's  Autumn  p;ist,  I  stand  on  Winter's  verge; 
And  daily  lose  what  I  desire  to  keep: 
Yet  rather  would  I  instantly  dechne 
To  the  traditionary  sympathies 
Of  a  most  rustic  ignorance,  and  take 
A  fearful  apprehension  from  the  owl 
Or  death-watch ;  and  as  readily  i*ejoice. 
If  two  auspicious  magpies  cross'd  my  way;  — 
To  this  would  rather  bend  than  see  and  hear 
The  repetitions  wearisome  of  sense, 
Wliere  soul  is  dead,  and  feeling  hath  no  place; 
Where  knowledge,  ill  begun  in  cold  remark 
On  outward  things,  with  formal  inference  ends; 
Or,  if  the  mind  turn  inward,  she  recoils 
At  once,  —  or,  not  recoiling,  is  perplex'd, — 
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Lost  in  a  gloom  of  uninspired  rosoarch : 
Meanwhile  the  heart  within  the  heart,  the  seat 
Where  i)eace  and  happy  conscionsness  should  dwell. 
On  its  own  axis  restlessly  revolying, 
Seeks,  yet  can  nowhere  nnd,  the  light  of  truth. 

TJpon  the  breast  of  new-created  Earth 
Man  walk'd ;  and  when  and  whersoe'er  he  moyed. 
Alone  or  mated,  solitude  was  not. 
He  heard,  borne  on  the  wind,  th^  articulate  voice 
Of  God;  and  Angels  to  his  si^ht  appear'd 
Crowning  the  glorious  hills  of  Fanuuse ; 
Or  through  the  groyes  gliding  like  morning  mist 
Enkindl^  by  the  Sun.    He  sate,  —  and  talked 
With  wingfia  Messengers ;  who  daily  brought 
To  his  small  island  in  th'  ethereal  deep 
Tidings  of  joy  and  loye.    From  those  pure  heights 
(Whether  of  actual  yision,  sensible 
To  sight  and  feeling,  or  that  in  this  sort 
Haye  condescendingly  been  shadow'd  forth 
Communications  spiritually  maintain'd. 
And  intuitions  moral  and  divine) 
Fell  Human-kind,  —  to  banishment  condemned 
That  flowing  years  repcal'd  not :  and  distress 
And  grief  spread  wide ;  but  Man  escaped  the  doom 
Of  destitution ;  —  solitude  was  not  — 
Jehoyah — shapeless  Power  aboye  all  Powers, 
Single  and  one,  the  omnipresent  Qody 
By  yocal  utterance,  or  blaze  of  light, 
Or  cloud  of  darkness,  localised  in  Heaven ; 
On  Earth,  enshrined  within  the  wandering  ark ; 
Or,  out  of  Sion,  thundering  from  His  throne 
Between  tha  Cherubim  —  on  the  chosen  Race 
Shower'd  miracles,  and  ceased  not  to  dispense 
Judgments,  that  fill'd  the  land  from  age  to  age 
With  hope,  and  love,  and  gratitude,  and  fear; 
And  with  amazement  smote ;  — thereby  to  assert 
His  scom'd  or  unacknowledged  sovereignty. 
And  when  the  One,  ineffable  of  name. 
Of  nature  indivisible,  withdrew 
From  mortal  adoration  or  regard. 
Not  then  was  Deity  en^lf 'd ;  nor  Man, 
The  rational  creature,  left  to  feci  the  weight 
Of  his  own  reason,  without  sense  or  thought 
Of  higher  reason  and  a  purer  will. 
To  benefit  and  bless,  through  mightier  power:— 
Whether  the  Persian,  —  zealous  to  reject 
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[1  the  orbs  of  our  apparent  sphere 

inyisible  counterpart,  adomM 
iswering  constellations,  under  earth, 
k1  from  all  approach  of  Hying  sight, 
Nsent  to  the  dead;  who,  so  they  deem'd, 
lOse  celestial  messengers  *  beheld 
idents,  and  judges  were  of  all. 
lively  Grecian,  —  in  a  land  of  hills, 
and  fertile  plains,  and  sounding  shores, — 
&  cope  of  s^  more  variable, 
ind  commodious  place  for  every  God, 
ly  received,  as  prodigally  brought, 
he  surrounding  countries,  at  the  choice 
dventurers.    With  unrivaH'd  skill, 
st  observation  fumish'd  hints 
dious  fancy,  his  quick  hand  bestowed 
nt  operations  a  fixd  shape; 
»r  stone,  idolatrously  served, 
t' —  triumphant  o'er  this  pompous  show 
this  palpable  array  of  sense, 
ry  side  oncounter'd ;  in  despite 
gross  fictions  chanted  in  the  streets 
dering  Bhapsodists;  and  in  contempt 
[>t  ana  bold  denial  hourly  urged 
he  wrangling  schools — a  spirit  hung, 
'ul  region!  (rer  thy  towns  and  farms, 

and  temples,  and  memorial  tombs ; 
lanations  were  perceived ;  and  acts 
lortality,  in  Nature's  course, 
lified  by  mysteries,  that  were  felt 
is,  on  grave  philosopher  imposed 
mdd  warrior ;  and  in  every  ctovo 
)r  pensive  tenderness  prevail'd, 
riety  more  awful  had  relax'd.  — 
running  river,  take  these  locks  of  mine/ — 
ould  the  Votary  say,  —  Hhis  sever'd  hair, 

^ettial  messengers  *  are  tiie  "  stars  in  set  rotation  passing  to  and  flro," 
cribod  a  little  before;  stars  which  the  shepherds,  though  they  saw 
red  to  exist,  because  their  belief  was  shaped  by  "the  Imaginatire 
ihan  by  what  their  senses  beheld.  Modem  astronomy  has  rendered 
Benlt  for  us  to  form  such  astronomical  conceptions  as  the  ancfenta 
asage  the  Chaldeans  are  supposed  to  regard  the  Earth  as  a  level  sur* 
«  extent,  and  to  believe  that  the  upper  celestial  hemi8phere«  which 
i  tbCTB  during  night,  had  a  corresponding  hemisphere  below,  which 
>  the  dead;  While  those  imaginary  stars  circulated  between  the  two 
id  ao  were  intelligent  of  all  that  was  done  in  both.  Of  course  this  lower 
>liere,  with  its  starry  splendours,  was  what  is  known  to  us  aa  the 
berg,  the  oonstellationa  of  which  are  invisible  to  us  in  the  North.— 
OOM  about  the  religious  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  ancients  is  in 
r,  and  is  enough  of  itself  to  set  him  in  the  highest  lank  of 
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My  vow  fulfilling,  do  I  here  present^ 
Thankful  for  my  belovi^d  child's  retam. 
Thy  banks,  Cephisus,  he  again  hath  trod, 
Tliy  murmurs  heard ;  and  drank  the  crystal  lymph 
With  which  thou  dost  refresh  the  thirsty  lip, 
And,  all  day  long,  moisten  these  flowery  fields!' 
And  doubtless,  sometimes,  when  the  hair  was  shed 
Upon  the  flowing  stream,  a  thought  arose 
Of  Life  continuous,  Being  unimpair'd; 
That  hath  been,  is,  and  where  it  was  and  is 
There  shall  endure,  —  existence  unexposed 
To  the  blind  walk  of  mortal  accident; 
From  diminution  safe  and  weakening  age ; 
While  man  grows  old,  and  dwindles,  and  decays; 
And  countless  generations  of  mankind 
Depart ;  and  leave  no  vestige  where  they  trod. 

We  live  by  Admiration,  Hope,  and  Love; 
And,  even  as  these  are  well  and  wisely  fix^d. 
In  dignity  of  being  we  ascend. 
But  what  is  error  ?  "  —  "  Answer  he  who  can !  ** 
The  Sceptic  somewhat  haughtily  exclaim'd : 
"  Love,  Ilope,  and  Admiranon,  —  are  they  not 
Mad  Fancj^s  favourite  vassals?    Does  not  life 
Use  them,  full  oft,  as  pioneers  to  ruin. 
Guides  to  destruction  r*    Is  it  well  to  trnst 
Imagination's  light  when  reason's  fails, 
Th'  unguarded  taper  where- the  guarded  faints?  — 
Stoop  from  those  heights,  and  soberly  declare 
What  error  is ;  and,  of  our  errors,  which 
Dotli  most  debase  the  mind ;  the  genuine  seats 
Of  power,  where  are  they?    Who  shall  reflate, 
With  truth,  the  scale  of  intellectual  rank?" 

"  Methinks,"  persuasively  the  Sage  replied, 
"  That  for  this  arduous  office  you  possess 
Some  rare  advantages.     Your  early  days 
A  grateful  recollection  must  supply 
Of  much  exalted  good  by  Heaven  vouchsafed 
To  dignify  the  humblest  state.  —  Your  voice 
Ilatli,  in  my  hearing,  often  testified 
Tliat  poor  men's  children,  they,  and  they  alone^ 
By  their  condition  taught,  can  understand 
The  wisdom  of  the  prayer  that  dally  asks 
For  daily  bread.     A  consciousness  is  yours 
IIow  feelingly  religion  may  be  leam'd. 
In  smoky  cabins,  irom  a  mother's  tonmie,  — 
Heard  while  the  dwelling  vibrates  to  tiie  din 
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(ontiguous  torrent,  gathering  strength 

J  moment) — and,  with  strength,  increase 

;  or,  while  snow  is  at  the  door, 

ng  and  defending,  and  the  wind, 

less  labourer,  whistles  at  his  work,  — 

;  bat  resignation  tempers  fear, 

ty  is  sweet  to  infant  minds.  — 

3pherd-lad,  that  in  the  sunshine  canres 

green  turf  a  dial,  to  divide 

lit  hours ;  and  who  to  that  report 

tion  out  his  pleasures,  and  adapt, 

bout  a  long  and  lonely  Summer's  day, 

ad  of  pastoral  duties,  is  not  left 

38  intelligence  for  moral  things 

est  import    Early  ho  perceives, 

himself,  a  measure  and  a  rule, 

'X>  the  Sun  of  truth  he  can  apply, 

ines  for  him,  and  shines  for  all  mankind. 

Dce  daily  fixing  his  regards 

ire's  wants,  he  knows  how  few  they  are, 

ore  they  lie,  how  answor'd  and  appeased. 

owledge  ample  recompense  afforas 

[lifold  privations ;  ho  refers 

ions  to  this  standard ;  on  this  rock 

is  desires ;  and  hence,  in  after-life, 

engthcning  patience,  and  sublime  content. 

ition — not  permitted  here 

«  her  powers,  as  in  the  worldling's  mind, 

lo  pleasures  and  superiiuous  cores 

vial  ostentation  —  is  left  free 

issont  to  range  the  solemn  walks 

I  and  Nature,  girded  by  a  zone 

bile  it  binds,  invigorates  and  supports. 

rledge,  then,  that,  whether  by  the  side 

wor  hut,  or  on  the  mountain  top, 

10  cultured  field,  a  Man  so  bred 

rom  him  what  you  will  upon  the  score 

ranee  or  illusion)  lives  and  breathes 

)le  purposes  of  mind :  his  heart 

)  th'  heroic  song  of  ancient  days ; 

distinguishes,  his  soul  creates. 

>0e  illusions  which  excite  tlie  scorn 

e  the  pity  of  unthinking  minds, 

y  not  mainly  outward  ministers 

ird  conscience  ?  with  whoso  service  charged 

one  and  go,  appear'd  and  disappear, 
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Diverting  evil  purposes,  remorse 
Awakening,  chastening  an  intemperate  griet, 
Or  pride  oi  heart  abating  :  and,  whene'er 
For  less  important  ends  those  phantoms  mofo^ 
Who  would  forbid  them,  if  their  presence  serve- 
On  thinly-peopled  mountains  and  wild  heaths, 
Filling  a  space,  else  vacant  —  to  exalt 
The  forms  of  Nature,  and  enlarge  her  powers  ? 

Once  more  to  distant  ages  of  the  world 
Let  us  revert,  and  place  before  our  thoughts 
The  face  which  rural  solitude  might  wear 
To  th'  unenlighten'd  swains  of  pagan  Greece. — 
In  that  fair  clime,  the  lonely  herdsman,  stretch'd 
On  the  soft  ^rass  through  half  a  Summer's  day, 
With  music  Tuird  his  indolent  repose : 
And,  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he. 
When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  hear 
A  distant  strain,  far  sweeter  than  the  sounds 
Which  his  poor  skill  could  make,  his  fancy  fetchU. 
Even  from  the  blazing  chariot  of  the  Sun, 
A  beardless  Youth,  who  touch'd  a  golden  lute, 
And  fiird  th'  illumined  groves  with  ravishment 
The  nightly  liunter,  lifting  a  bright  eye 
Up  towards  the  crescent  Moon,  with  grateful  heart 
Caird  on  the  lovely  wanderer  who  bestow'd 
That  timely  light,  to  share  his  joyous  sport : 
And  hence,  a  beaming  Goddess  with  her  Nymphs, 
Across  the  lawn  and  through  the  darksome  groTOi 
Not  unaccompanied  with  tuneful  notes 
By  echo  multiplied  from  rock  or  cave, 
Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase ;  as  Moon  and  stars 
Glance  rapidly  along  the  clouded  heaven, 
W^hon  winds  are  blowing  strong.*    The  traveller  slakw 
His  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  founts  and  thanked 
llie  Naiad.     Sunbeams,  upon  distant  hills 
Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train. 
Might,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  transform'd 
Into  fleet  Oreads  sporting  visibly. 
The  Zephyrs  fanning,  as  they  pass'd,  their  wings, 
Liick-d  not,  for  love,  fair  objects  whom  they  woo'd 
With  gentle  whisper.     Wither'd  boughs  grotesque, 
StrippM  of  their  loaves  and  twigs  by  lioary  age, 

4  Tlic  UQclasHical  reader  may  like  to  be  told  that  Diana  and  her  tnlnof  ]| 
atteudautA,  ranging  the  forest  by  moonlight,  were  invthical  ImpenonAti^JJJ 
Moon  and  stars,  as  thCNC  oppmr  to  sweep  tlirough  toe  npper  air,  when  wiw 
'iriving  <'IoudH  across  the  llacc  of  the  sky. 
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m  depth  of  shaggy  coTert  peeping  forth 
uie  low  valey  or  on  steep  mountain  side ; 
1,  sometimes,  intermix'd  with  stirring  horns 
the  lire  deer,  or  goat's  dependinj?  beard, — 
386  were  the  lurkmg  Satyrs,  a  wild  brood 
gamesome  Deities;  or  Pan  himself, 
3  simple  shepherd's  awe-inspiring  God!'** 
?he  strain  was  aptly  chosen ;  and  I  could  mark 
kindly  influence,  o'er  the  yielding  brow 
our  Comp»anion,  ^adually  diflos^ ; 
lile,  listening,  he  nad  paced  the  noiseless  turf, 
:e  one  whose  untired  ear  a  murmuring  stream 
bains ;  but,  tempted  now  to  interpose, 
with  a  smile  exclaim'd : 

"  'Tis  well  you  speak 
a  safe  distance  from  our  native  land, 
d  from  the  mansions  where  our  youth  was  taughk 
e  true  descendants  of  those  godly  men 
lo  swept  from  Scotland,  in  a  flame  of  zeal, 
rine,  altar,  image,  and  the  massy  piles 
at  harbour'd  them,  —  the  souls  retaining  yet 
e  churlish  features  of  that  after-race 
ID  fled  to  woods,  ^ayems,  and  jutting  rocks, 
deadly  scorn  of  superstitious  rites, 
what  their  scruples  construed  to  be  such, — 
iw,  think  you,  would  they  tolerate  this  scheme 
fine  propensities,  that  tends,  if  urged 
r  as  it  might  be  urged,  to  sow  afresh 
le  weeds  of  Eomish  phantasy,  in  vain 
)rooted ;  would  re-consecrate  our  wells 
»  good  Saint  Fillan  and  to  fair  Saint  Anne ; 
id  from  long  banishment  recall  Saint  Giles, 
►  watch  again  with  tutelary  love 
er  stately  Edinborough  throned  on  crags  ? 
blessed  restoration,  to  behold 
le  patron,  on  the  shoulders  of  his  priests, 
ice  more  parading  through  her  crowded  streets 
3W  simply  guarded  by  the  sober  powers 
I  science,  and  philosophy,  and  sense ! " 
This  answer  follow'd:  "You  have  turn'd  my  thoughts 
pon  our  brave  Progenitors,  who  rose 
gainst  idolatry  with  warlike  mind, 
ad  shrunk  from  vain  observances,  to  lurk 
I  woods,  and  dwell  under  impending  rocks 

•  VortooMMOOimiofPannndtheSAtyrs,  8eepage943,iioto8. 
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In  impious  warfare  with  the  very  life 
)f  our  own  souls  I 

And  if  indeed  there  be 
Ln  all-pervading  Spirit  upon  whom 
)or  dark  foundations  rest,  could  He  design 
?hat  this  magnificent  effect  of  power, 
?he  earth  we  tread,  the  sky  that  we  behold 
(y  day,  and  all  the  pomp  which  night  reveals; 
.nat  these  —  and  that  superior  mystery 
>ur  vital  frame,  so  fearfully  devised, 
Ind  the  dread  soul  within  it — should  exist 
>nlv  to  be  examined,  ponder'd,  search'd, 
*robed,  vex'd,  and  criticised  ?  —  Accuse  me  not 
)f  arrogance,  unknown  Wanderer  as  I  am, 
f,  having  walk'd  with  Nature  threescore  years, 
Lnd  offePd,  far  as  frailty  would  allow, 
if  y  heart  a  daily  sacrifice  to  Truth, 
'.  now  affirm  of  Nature  and  of  Truth, 
Vhom  I  have  served,  that  their  Divinity 
loTolts,  offended  at  the  ways  of  men 
Jway'd  by  stich  motives,  to  such  ends  employed; 
Philosophers,  who,  though  the  human  soul 
3e  of  a  thousand  faculties  composed, 
Vnd  twice  ten  thousand  interests,  do  yet  prize 
This  soul,  and  the  transcendent  universe, 
^o  more  than  as  a  mirror  that  reflects 
To  proud  Self-love  her  own  intelligence ; 
That  one,  poor,  finite  object,  in  th'  abyss 
)f  infinite  Being,  twinkling  restlessly  ! 

Nor  liigher  place  can  be  assigned  to  him 
^d  his  compeers,  —  the  laughing  Sage  of  France.^ 
3rown'd  was  he,  if  my  memory  do  not  err, 
i¥ith  laurel  planted  upon  hoary  hairs, 
'n  sign  of  conqjuest  by  his  wit  achieved 
ind  benefits  his  wisdom  had  conferi*'d ; 
3is  tottering  body  was  with  wreaths  of  flowers 
Jpprest,  far  less  oecoming  ornaments 
rhan  Spring  oft  twines  about  a  mouldering  tree ; 
f  et  so  it  pleased  a  fond,  a  vain  old  Man, 
^d  a  most  frivolous  people.'    Him  I  mean 

te  aUoaloii  is  to  VoHaira,  who  is  said  to  have  declared, "  I  am  tired  of  hearing 
rted  that  twehre  men  were  sofBcient  to  found  Christittuity :  I  wiU  show  the 
IkatofM  is  snilcieiit  to  dMtroy  it."  And  this  prince  of  persi  flours  Hincied  that 
(  KOing  to  msott,  and  Hont,  and  laugh  Christianity  out  of  the  world,  aad  thus 
r  the  hmnaii  muHl  from  **  the  tyranny  of  superstition  "  I 

Ui  waa  In  Bfareh«  1778,  Voltaire  being  then  eighty .fbur  years  old.  Having 
wther  weary  of  hia  letirement  at  Forney,  the  h>i>crbo]ical  old  fop  made  a 
»Fnia,  and  waa  then  almost  anifocated  with  hyperbolical  ovations.  I  quota 
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Who  penned,  to  ridicule  confiding  faith. 

This  sorry  Legend ;  which  by  chance  we  foimd 

Piled  in  a  nook,  through  malice,  as  might  seem, 

Among  more  innocent  rubbish."  —  Sp^^ng  thus. 

With  a  brief  notice  when  and  how  and  where 

We  had  espied  the  book,  he  drew  it  forth; 

And  courteously,  as  if  the  act  removed 

At  once  all  traces  from  the  good  Man's  heart 

Of  un benign  aversion  or  contempt, 

llestored  it  to  its  owner.    "  Gentle  Friend,'* 

Herewith  lie  grasp'd  the  Solitary's  hand, 

**  You  have  known  lights  and  guides  better  than  thesa 

Ah !  let  not  aught  amiss  withm  dispose 

A  noble  mind  to  practise  on  herself, 

And  tempt  opinion  to  support  the  wrongs 

Of  passion :  whatsoe'er  be  felt  or  feared. 

From  higher  judgment-seats  make  no  appeal 

To  lower:  can  you  question  that  the  soul 

Inherits  an  allegiance,  not  by  choice 

To  be  cast  off,  u])on  an  oath  proposed 

By  each  new  upstart  notion  ?    In  the  porta 

Of  levity  no  refuge  can  be  found, 

'No  shelter,  for  a  spirit  in  distress. 

lie,  who  by  wilful  disesteem  of  life 

And  proud  insensibility  to  hope, 

Affronts  the  eye  of  Solitude,  shall  learn 

That  her  mild  nature  can  be  terrible ; 

That  neither  she  nor  Silence  lack  the  power 

To  avenge  their  o\vn  insulted  majesty. 

0  blest  seclusion !  when  the  nund  admits 
The  law  of  duty ;  and  can  therefore  move 
Through  each  vicissitude  of  loss  and  gain, 
Link'd  in  entire  complacence  with  her  choice ; 
Wlien  youth's  presumptuousness  is  mellowed  down 
And  manhood's  vain  anxiety  dismiss'd; 
When  wisdom  shows  her  seasonable  fruit, 
Upon  the  boughs  of  sheltering  leisure  hung 
111  sober  plenty ;  when  the  spirit  stoops 
To  drink  with  gratitude  the  crystal  stream 

fVom  Carl  vlc*s  o»sav  on  Voltaire :  "  To  our  view,  tiiat  flnal  visit  to  Parif  hasaiM 
hall-ft-ivolous,  h.'ilf.'fatoAil  nspcrt:  thcro  is,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  dramatiQ  juttt 
this  mtastroplKs  that  he,  who  had  all  his  \Wd  hungered  and  tliirited  after  paUi 
vuur,  Hhould  at  lenprth  die  l>y  excess  of  it;  should  mid  the  door  of  his  HeavenHNiie 
unexpectedly  thrown  wide  open,  and  enter  there,  only  to  be,  as  he  htaasttf  i 
*  smothered  unrler  roses.'  Had  Paris  any  suitable  theogonv  or  theology,  aa  B 
and  Athens  had,  this  mi^rht  almost  I>e  reclconed,  as  those  ancients  aoeounlediif  o 
Iw  li^htninj?,  a  sacred  death,  a  death  Orom  the  gods,— flrom  tbelv 
f^Dpulurity/'— Voltaire  died  on  the  80th  of  May  Ibllowing^ 
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Of  unroproved  ciijoyrnoiit ;  and  is  })leased 
To  muse,  and  be  saluted  by  the  air 
Of  meek  repentance,  wafting  wall-flower  scents 
From  ont  the  cmmbling  rums  ol  fallen  pride 
And  chambers  of  transgression,  now  forlorn. 
0  cahn  contented  days  and  peaceful  nights  I 
Who,  when  such  good  can  lie  obtained,  would  strive 
To  reconcile  his  manhood  to  a  couch. 
Soft,  as  may  seem,  but,  under  that  disguise, 
StufTd  with  the  thorny  substance  of  the  past 
For  fix'd  annoyance ;  and  full  oft  beset 
With  floating  dreams,  black  and  disconsolate^ 
The  vai)oury  phantoms  of  futurity? 
Within  the  soul  a  faculty  abides, 
That  with  interpositions,  which  would  hide 
And  darken,  so  can  deal  that  they  become 
Contingencies  of  pomp,  and  scrre  to  exalt 
Her  native  brightness.    As  the  ample  Moon, 
In  the  deep  stillness  of  a  summer  even 
fiising  behind  a  thick  and  lofty  grove. 
Bams,  Uke  an  unconsuming  fire  of  lights 
In  the  green  trees ;  and,  kindling  on  all  sides 
'  Their  leafy  umbrage,  turns  the  dusky  veil 
Into  a  suMtance  glorious  as  her  own. 
Yea,  with  her  own  incorporated,  by  power 
Capacious  and  serene.    Like  power  abides 
In  man's  celestial  spirit;  virtue  thus 
Sets  forth  and  magnifies  herself;  thus  feeds 

A  c»lm,  a  beautiful,  and  silent  fire. 

From  the  encumbrances  of  mortal  life, 

From  error,  disappointment,  —  nay,  from  guilt; 

And  sometimes,  so  relenting  justice  wills, 

From  palpable  oppressions  of  despair." 
The  Solitary  by  these  words  was  tonch'd 

With  manifest  emotion,  and  exclaim'd : 

''But  how  b^^?  and  whence? — 'The  Mind  is  free,— 

Resolve^'  the  naughty  Moralist  would  say, 

'  This  single  act  is  all  that  we  demand.' 

Alas  I. such  wisdom  bids  a  creature  fly 

Whose  veiy  sorrow  is,  that  time  hath  shorn 

His  natoral  wmgs  I  —  To  friendship  let  him  torn 
, .  Fur  sncconr;  but  perhaps  he  sits  alone 
'    Ob  stormy  waters,  toss'a  in  a  little  boat 
».  That  holcis  but  him,  and  can  contain  no  more! 

Bdigion  tells  of  amity  sublime 

Whidi  no  oondition  can  preclude;  of  One 
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Who  sees  nil  suffering,  comprehends  all  waatSy 

All  weakness  fathoms,  can  supply  all  needs: 

But  is  that  bounty  absolute?    His  gifts, 

Are  they  not,  still,  in  some  degree,  rewards 

For  acts  of  service  ?    Can  His  Ioyc  extend 

To  hearts  that  own  not  Him  ?    Will  showers  of  graoc^ 

When  in  the  sky  no  promise  may  be  seen. 

Fall  to  refresh  a  parch'd  and  withered  land? 

Or  shall  the  groaning  Spirit  cast  her  load 

At  the  Redeemer's  feet  ?  " 

In  mefnl  tone. 
With  some  impatience  in  his  mien,  he  spake: 
Back  to  my  mind  rush*d  all  that  had  been  urged, 
To  calm  the  Sufferer  when  his  story  closed ; 
I  look' d  for  counsel  as  unbending  now ; 
But  a  discriminating  ^mpathy 
StoopM  to  this  apt  reply: 

'^  As  men  from  men 
Do,  in  the  constitution  of  their  souls, 
Differ,  l)y  mystery  not  to  bo  explained; 
And  as  we  fall  by  various  ways,  and  sink 
One  deeper  than  another,  self-condomn'd, 
Throuii:]!  manifold  degrees  of  guilt  and  shame; 
So  manifold  and  various  are  the  ways 
Of  restoration,  fashion'd  to  the  steps 
Of  all  infinnity,  and  tending  all 
To  tlie  same  point,  attainable  by  all, — 
Peace  in  ourselves,  and  union  with  our  God. 
For  you,  assuredly,  a  hopeful  road 
Lies  o])en :  we  have  heard  from  you  a  voice 
At  every  moment  soften'd  in  its  course 
J^y  tenderness  of  heaiii;  have  seen  your  eye, 
Even  like  an  altar  lit  by  fire  from  Heaven, 
Kindle  before  us.     Your  discourse  this  day, 
Tliat,  like  the  fabled  Lethe,  wish'd  to  flow 
In  creeping  sadness,  through  oblivious  shades 
Of  death  and  night,  has  caught  at  every  turn 
The  colours  of  the  Sun.    Access  for  you 
Is  yet  preserved  to  principles  of  truth. 
Which  the  imaginative  Will  upholds 
In  seats  of  wisdom,  not  to  be  approach'd 
By  the  inferior  Faculty  that  mouldy 
With  lier  minute  and  speculative  pains, 
Opinion,  ever  changing  I 

I  have  seen 
A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  traot 
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inland  nY)niid,  applying  to  his  ear 
le  conYofntioDS  of  a  smooth-lipp'd  shell ; 
»  which,  in  silence  hush'd,  his  very  sonl 
dten'd  intensely ;  and  his  conntenance  soon 
ighten'd  with  joy ;  for  from  within  were  heard 
annnrings,  whereby  the  monitor  expressed 
f sterious  union  with  its  native  sea. 
en  such  a  shell  the  Universe  itself 
to  the  car  of  Faith ;  and  there  are  times, 
loubt  not,  when  to  you  it  doth  impart 
ithentic  tidings  of  invisible  things ; 
I  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever-during  power ; 
id  central  peace,  subsisting  at  the  heart 
!  endless  agitation.    Here  you  stand, 
lore,  and  worship,  when  you  know  it  not; 
cos  beyond  th'  intention  of  your  thought; 
3VOut  above  the  meaning  of  your  will.  — 
ss,  you  have  felt,  and  may  not  cease  to  feeL 
i'  estate  of  man  would  be  indeed  forlorn 

false  conclusions  of  the  reasoning  power 
ade  the  eye  blind,  and  closed  the  passages 
kirongh  which  the  ear  converses  with  the  heart, 
as  not  the  soul,  the  being  of  your  life, 
3ceived  a  shock  of  awful  conseiousness, 
I  some  calm  season,  when  these  lofty  rocks 
t  night's  approach  bring  down  th'  unclouded  sky, 
0  rest  upon  their  circumambient  walls  ? 

temple  framing  of  dimensions  vast, 
nd  yet  not  too  euormous  for  the  sound 
f  human  anthems,  —  choral  song,  or  burst 
iblime  of  instrumental  harmonv, 
o  glorify  th'  Eternal  1    What  if  these 
id  never  break  the  stillness  that  prevails 
ere,  —  if  the  solemn  nightingale  be  mute, 
nd  the  soft  woodlark  here  did  never  chant 
!er  vespers,  —  Nature  fails  not  to  provide 
npulse  and  utterance.    The  whispering  air 
ends  inspiration  from  the  shadowy  heights, 
nd  blina  recesses  of  the  cavern'd  rocks ; 
he  little  rills,  and  waters  numberless, 
mudible  by  daylight,  blend  their  notes 
rith  the  loud  streams:  and  often,  at  the  hour 
rhen  issue  forth  the  fk*st  pale  stars,  is  heard, 
rithin  the  circuit  of  this  fabric  huge, 
•ne  voice,  —  the  solitary  raven,  flying 
kthwart  the  concave  of  the  dark  blue  dome, 


'■'■"r-streS™ 
Ack.io»lt,|„„'; 

"fPiereette-i; 
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Say  rather,  all  his  thoughts  now  flowing  clear, 

From  a  clear  fountain  flowing,  he  looks  round 

And  seeks  for  good;  and  finds  the  good  he  seeks: 

Until  abhorrence  and  contempt  are  things 

He  only  knows  by  name ;  and,  if  he  hear, 

From  other  months,  the  language  which  they  speak. 

He  is  compassionate ;  and  has  no  thought, 

Ko  feeling,  which  can  overcome  his  love. 
And  further:  by  contemplating  these  Forms 

lu  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  man. 

He  shall  discern  how,  through  the  various  means 

Which  silently  they  yield,  are  multiplied 

The  spiritual  presences  of  absent  thmgs. 

Trust  me  tha^  for  th'  instructed,  time  will  come 

When  they  shall  meet  no  object  but  may  teach 

Some  Acceptable  lesson  to  their  minds 

Of  human  suffering,  or  of  human  joy. 

So  shall  they  learn,  while  all  things  speak  of  man. 

Their  duties  from  all  forms ;  and  general  laws 

And  local  accidents  shall  tend  alike 

To  rouse,  to  urge ;  and,  with  the  will,  confer 

Th'  ability  to  spread  the  blessings  wide 

Of  true  philanthropy.    Tbe  light  of  love 

If ot  faihng,  perseverance  from  their  steps 

Departing  not,  for  them. shall  be  confirmed 

The  glorious  habit  by  which  sense  is  made 

Subservient  still  to  moral  purposes, 
Anxiliar  to  divine.    That  change  shall  clothe 

The  naked  spirit,  ceasing  to  deplore 

The  burthen  of  existence.    Science  then 

Shall  be  a  precious  visitant ;  and  then. 

And  only  tnen,  be  worthy  of  her  name : 

For  then  her  heart  shall  Kindle;  her  dull  eye, 

Dull  and  inanimate,  no  more  shall  hang 

Chained  to  its  object  in  brute  slavery : 

But,  taught  with  patient  interest  to  watch 

The  processes  of  things,  and  serve  the  cause 

Of  order  and  distinctness,  not  for  this 

ShaU  it  forget  that  its  most  noble  use, 

Its  most  illustrious  province,  must  be  found 

In  furnishing  clear  guidance,  a  support 

Not  treacherous,  to  the  mind's  excursive  power.— 

So  build  we  up  the  Being  that  we  are ; 

Thus  deeply  drinkin^-in  the  soul  of  things. 

We  shall  oe  wise  perforce ;  and,  while  inspired 

By  dioioe,  and  conscious  that  the  Will  is  free. 
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Be^re  his  time  into  a  quiet  grave, 

Mm  done  to  her  humanity  no  wrong : 

But  we  are  kindly  welcomed, — promptly  served 

With  ostentatious  zeal.  —  Along  the  floor 

Of  the  small  Cottage  in  the  lonely  Dell 

A  grateful  couch  was  spread  for  our  repose ; 

Where,  in  the  guise  of  mountaineers,  we  lay, 

Stretch'd  upon  fragrant  heath,  and  lull'd  by  pound 

Of  far-off  torrents  charming  the  still  night. 

And,  to  tired  limbs  and  over-busy  thoughts. 

Inviting  sleep  and  soft  forgetfulness. 


BOOK  FIFTH. 


THE    PASTOR. 
u  -  — 


Farewell,  deep  Valley,  with  thy  one  rude  House, 
And  its  small  lot  of  life-supportiug  fields, 
And  guardian  rocks !    Farewell,  attractive  seat  I 
To  the  still  influx  of  the  morning  light 
Open,  and  day's  pure  cheerfulness,  but  veil'd 
From  human  observation,  as  if  yet 
Primeval  forests  wrapp'd  thee  round  with  dark 
Impenetrable  shade ;  once  more  farewell. 
Majestic  circuit,  beautiful  abyss. 
By  Nature  destined  from  the  birth  of  things 
For  quietness  profound ! " 

Upon  the  side 
Of  that  brown  ridge,  sole  outlet  of  the  vale 
Which  foot  of  boldest  stranger  would  attempt. 
Lingering  behind  my  comrades,  thus  I  breathed 
A  parting  tribute  to  a  spot  that  seem'd 
Like  the  fix'd  centre  of  a  troubled  world. 
Again  I  halted  with  reverted  eves ; 
The  chain  that  would  not  slacken  was  at  length 
Snapt ;  and,  pursuing  leisurely  my  way, 
How  vain,  thought  I,  is  it  by  change  of  place 
To  seek  that  comfort  which  the  mind  denies; 
Yet  trial  and  temptation  oft  are  shunn'd 
Wisely ;  and  by  such  tenure  do  wo  hold 
Frail  life's  possessions,  that  even  they  whose  fate 
Yields  no  peculiar  reason  of  complaint 
Might,  by  the  promise  that  is  here,  bo  won 
To  steal  from  active  duties,  and  embrace 
Obscoriiy  and  undisturbed  repose.  — 


I 
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Knowledge^  mc thinks,  in  these  disorder'd  iiniei 

Should  be  allow'd  a  privilege  to  have 

Her  anchorites,  like  piety  of  old ; 

Men  who,  from  faction  sacred,  and  unstained 

By  war,  might,  if  so  minded,  torn  aside 

Unceiisured,  and  subsist,  a  scatter'd  few 

Living  to  God  and  Nature,  and  content 

With  that  communion.    Consecrated  be 

The  spots  where  such  abide  I    But  happier  still 

The  Man  whom,  furthermore,  a  hope  intends 

That  meditation  and  research  may  guide 

His  privacy  to  principles  and  powers 

Discovered  or  invented;*  or  set  forth. 

Through  his  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  trath» 

In  lucid  order ;  so  that,  when  his  course 

Is  run,  some  faithful  eulogist  may  say. 

He  sought  not  praise,  and  praise  did  overlook 

His  unobtrusive  merit;  but  his  life, 

Sweet  to  himself,  was  exercised  in  good 

That  shall  survive  his  name  and  memoiy. 

Acknowledgments  of  gratitude  sincere 
Accompanied  these  musmgs ;  fervent  thanks 
For  my  own  peaceful  lot  and  happy  choice; 
A  choice  that  from  the  passions  of  the  world 
AVithdrew,  and  fix'd  me  in  a  still  retreat; 
ShelterVl,  but  not  to  social  duties  lost; 
Secluded,  but  not  buried  ;  and  with  song 
C'heerinir  my  days,  and  with  industrious  thought; 
Witli  th'  ever- welcome  company  of  books; 
AVith  virtuous  friendship's  soul-sustaining  aid, 
And  Avith  the  blessings  of  domestic  love. 

Tlius  occupied  in  mind  I  paced  along, 
Followinjrr  the  rugi^ed  road  by  sledge  or  wheel 
Worn  in  the  moorland,  till  I  overtook 
My  two  Associates,  in  the  morning  sunshine 
Halting  together  on  a  rocky  knoll. 
Whence  tlie  bare  road  descended  rapidly 
To  the  green  meadows  of  another  vale. 

Here  did  our  pensive  Host  put  forth  his  hand 
In  sign  of  farewell.    "  Nay,"  the  old  Man  said, 
'"  The  fragrant  air  its  coolness  still  retains; 
The  herds  and  flocks  are  yet  abroad  to  crop 
The  dewy  grass  ;  you  cannot  leave  us  now, 
W"e  must  not  part  at  this  inviting  hour.** 

IGaUleo,  born  February  IS,  l.W,  tho  same  year  with  Shake^MftTO.  immUd^f 
•pective  glass,  wiUi  which  he  soon  after  diteovermi  the  MtoUitei  of  Juptter. 
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lie  vioklod,  lliouuli  reluctuiit;  for  his  mind 
Instinctively  disposed  him  to  retire 
To  his  own  covert ;  as  a  billow,  heaved 
Upon  the  beach,  rolls  back  into  the  sea.  — 
So  we  descend;  and  winding  round  a  rock 
Attain  a  point  that  show'd  the  valley,  stretch'd 
In  length  before  ns ;  and,  not  distant  far. 
Upon  a  rising  ground  a  grey  church-tower, 
Wnose  battlements  were  screened  by  tufted  trees. 
And  towards  a  crystal  Mere,  that  lay  beyond 
Amon^  steep  hills  and  woods  embosom'd,  flow'd 
A  copious  stream  with  boldly-winding  course ; 
Here  traceable,  there  hidden,  —  there  again 
To  sight  restored,  and  glittering  in  the  sun. 
On  the  stream's  bank,  and  everywhere  appear'd 
Fair  dwelling,  single,  or  in  social  knots ; 
Some  scatter  d  o'er  the  level,  others  perch'd 
On  the  hill  sides,  a  cheerful  quiet  scene. 
Now  in  its  morning  purity  array'd. 

"  As  'mid  some  happy  valley  of  the  Alps,'* 
Said  I,  •*  once  happy,  ere  tyrannic  power. 
Wantonly  breaking  in  upon  the  Swiss, 
Destroy'd  their  unoffenaing  commonwealth, 
A  popular  equality  reigns  here. 
Save  for  yon  stately  House  beneath  whose  roof 
A  rural  lord  might  dwell." — "No  feudal  pomp 
Or  power,"  replied  the  Wanderer,  "  to  that  House 
Belongs,  but  there  in  his  allotted  Home 
Abides,  from  year  to  vear,  a  genuine  Priest, 
The  shepherd  of  his  nock ;  or,  as  a  king 
Is  styled,  when  most  affectionately  praised. 
The  father  of  his  people.    Such  is  he ; 
And  rich  and  poor,  and  young  and  old  rejoice 
Under  his  spiritual  sway.    He  hath  vouchsafed 
To  me  some  portion  of  a  kind  regard ; 
And  something  also  of  his  inner  mind 
Hath  he  imparted,  —  but  I  speak  of  him 
Ah  he  is  known  to  alL 

The  calm  delights 
Of  unambitious  piety  he  chose. 
And  learning's  solid  dignity ;  though  born 
Of  knightly  race,  nor  wantmg  powerful  friends. 
Hither,  in  prime  of  manhood,  he  withdrew 
From  academic  bowers.    He  loved  the  spot^ — 
Who  does  not  love  his  native  soil  ?  —  he  prized 
The  andent  rural  character,  composed 
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Of  simple  manners,  feelings  unsupprest 

And  undisguised,  and  strong  and  serious  thought; 

A  character  reflected  in  himself, 

With  such  embellishment  as  well  beseems 

llis  rank  and  sacred  function.     This  deep  Tale 

Winds  far  in  reaches  hidden  from  our  sights 

And  one  a  turretcd  manorial  hall 

Adorns,  in  which  the  good  Man's  ancestors 

Have  dwelt  through  ages,  —  Patrons  of  this  Cure. 

To  them,  and  to  his  own  judicious  pains. 

The  Vicars  dwelling,  and  the  whole  domain, 

Owes  that  presiding  aspect  Avhich  might  well 

Attract  your  notice ;  statelier  than  coald  else 

Have  been  bestow'd,  through  course  of  common  chance^ 

On  an  unwealthy  mountain  Benefice.'* 

This  said,  oft  pausing,  we  pursued  our  way; 
Nor  reach'd  the  village-churchyard  till  the  Son, 
Travelling  at  steadier  pace  than  ours,  had  risen 
Above  the  summits  of  the  highest  hills, 
And  round  our  path  darted  oppressive  beams. 

As  chanced,  the  portals  of  tlio  sacred  Pile 
Stood  oixjn ;  and  wo  enter'd.    On  my  frame. 
At  such  transition  from  the  fervid  air, 
A  gnitoful  coolness  fell,  that  seem'd  to  strike 
Tliu  li(^art  in  concert  with  that  temperate  awe 
And  natural  reverence  which  the  place  inspired.* 
Not  raised  in  nice  proportions  was  the  pile. 
But  hir<^o  and  massy;  for  duration  built; 
With  pillars  crowded,  iind  the  roof  upheld 
Hy  naked  rafters  intricately  cross'd 
Like  leafless  underboughs  m  some  thick  wood, 
All  wither'd  by  the  depth  of  shade  above. 
Admonitory  texts  inscribed  the  walls. 
Each  in  its  ornamental  scroll  enclosed; 
Kach  also  crown'd  with  winged  heads,  —  a  pair 
or  rn(lely-])ainte(l  Cherubim.     The  floor 
Of  nav(^  and  aisle,  in  unprcteuding  guise. 
Was  oceii])ie(l  l)y  oaken  benches  ranged 
\\\  seemly  rows;  the  chancel  only  show'd 
Some  vain  distinctions,  marks  oi  earthly  state 
r>y  immemorial  privilege  allow'd; 

2  One  fi'<'ling  T  was  particularly  struck  witJi,  as  what  I  rccoffnfacd  80  TCiy  Wf^f 
nt  Ilarniw  «lmrch  on  entering  it  alter  a  !ir)t  and  Bccnlar  da]r*8  pfeiwnre.— thahutt* 
t^mcons  ('(•oliiL'.-'S,  and  calming,  and  almost  transfbrmiiur  propertJcA  of  the  ooanjT 
church  ju^^t  cntcn^il ;  a  certain  fragrance,  which  it  has,  either  from  its  holiiK*9t  or  I* 
tng  kept  shut  all  the  week,  or  tho  air  tliat  is  ioft  in  it  being  pnra  oouutrj.— ClUBUi 

L.AMD. 
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Though  with  th'  Encinctnre's  special  sanctity 
But  ill  according.    An  heraldic  shielc., 
Varying  its  tincture  with  the  changeful  light, 
Imbued  the  altar-window ;  fix^d  aloft 
A  faded  hatchment  hung,  and  one  by  time 
Yet  undiscolour'd.    A  capacious  pew 
Of  sculptured  oak  stood  here,  witn  drapery  lined; 
And  marble  monuments  were  here  displayed 
Thronffin^  the  walls ;  and  on  the  floor  beneath 
Sepulchral  stones  appeared,  with  emblems  graven 
And  foot-worn  epitaphs,  and  some  with  small 
And  shining  cflBgies  of  brass  inlaid.* 

The  tribute  by  these  various  records  claimM, 
Duly  we  paid,  each  after  each,  and  read 
The  ordinary  chronicle  of  birth, 
Oflfice,  alliance,  and  promotion,  —  all 
Ending  in  dust ;  of  upright  magistrates, 
Grave  doctors  strenuous  for  the  Mother-Church, 
And  uncorrupted  senators,  alike 
To  king  and  people  true.     A  brazen  plate. 
Not  easily  deciphered,  told  of  one 
Whose  course  of  earthly  honour  was  begun 
In  quality  of  page  among  the  train 
Of  the  eighth  Henry,  when  he  cross'd  the  seas 
His  royal  state  to  show,  and  prove  his  strength 
In  tournament,  upon  the  fields  of  France. 
Another  tablet  registered  the  death. 
And  praised  the  gallant  bearing,  of  a  Knight 
Triea  in  the  sea-hghts  of  the  sajond  Charles, 
Near  this  brave  Knight  his  Father  lay  entomb'd ; 
And,  to  the  silent  language  giving  voice, 
I  read,  — how  in  his  manhood's  earlier  day 
He,  *mid  th*  afflictions  of  intestine  war 
And  rightful  government  subverted,  found 
One  omy  solace,  —  that  he  had  espoused 
A  virtuous  Lady  tenderly  beloved 
For  her  benign  perfections ;  and  yet  more 
Endeared  to  him  for  this,  that,  in  her  state 
Of  wedlock  richly  crown'd  with  Heaven's  regard. 
She  with  a  numerous  issue  fiU'd  his  house. 
Who  throve,  like  plants,  uninjured  by  the  storm 


3fe»  ebanfa  Is  thai  of  Gnsmere.  The  interior  of  it  has  been  improved  latelr,— 
»  wanner  br  nndardrawing  the  roof,  and  raising  the  floor ;  bat  the  rude  ana  an* 
I  nmttaij  or  its  Ibnner  appearance  has  1)cen  impaired  by  painting  the  rafters; 
MMeak  DeaeheSt  with  a  snnple  rail  at  the  back  dividing  them  ttom  each  other, 
I  gknan  mj  to  seats  that  have  more  of  the  appearance  of  pews  —  Author'»  Ifctth 


I  »a>v  (l,c  T„ 
„Hwi  from  tt 
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Of  our  sublime  dependencies,  and  hopes 

For  future  states  of  being;  and  the  wings 

Of  speculaiiion,  joyfully  outspread, 

Hover'd  above  our  destiny  on  Earth  : 

But  stoop,  and  place  the  prospect  of  the  soul 

In  sober  contrast  with  reality, 

And  man's  substantial  life.    If  this  mute  earth 

Of  what  it  holds  could  speak,  and  every  grave 

Were  as  a  volume,  shut,  yet  capable 

Of  yielding  its  contents  to  eye  and  ear, 

We  should  recoil,  stricken  with  sorrow  and  shama^ 

To  see  disclosed,  by  such  dread  proof,  how  ill 

That  which  is  done  accords  with  what  is  known 

To  reason,  and  by  conscience  is  enjoined; 

How  idly,  how  perversely,  life's  whole  course. 

To  this  conclusion,  deviates  from  the  line. 

Or  of  the  end  stops  short,  proposed  to  all 

At  her  aspiring  outset. 

Mark  the  babe 
Kot  long  accustomed  to  this  breathing  world; 
One  that  hath  barely  leam'd  to  shape  a  smile, 
Though  yet  irrational  of  soul ;  to  grasp 
With  tiny  finger,  —  to  let  fall  a  tear ; 
A.nd,  as  the  heavy  cloud  of  sleep  dissolves. 
To  stretch  his  limbs,  bemocking,  as  might  seem, 
rhe  outward  functions  of  intelligent  man; 
^  grave  proficient  in  amusive  feats 
Of  puppetry,  that  from  the  lap  declare 
Sis  expectations,  and  announce  his  claims 
Fo  that  inheritance  which  millions  rue 
That  they  were  ever  bom  to !    In  due  time 
i  day  of  solemn  ceremonial  comes ; 
WThen  they  who  for  this  Minor  hold  in  trust 
Rights  that  transcend  the  loftiest  heritage 
3f  mere  humanity  present  their  Charge, 
Por  this  occasion  daintily  adom'd, 
it  the  baptismal  font.    And  when  the  pure 
ind  consecrating  element  hath  cleansea 
rh'  original  stain,  the  child  is  there  received 
[nto  the  second  ark,  Christ's  Church,  with  trust 
Chat  he,  from  wrath  redeem'd,  therein  shall  float 
3ver  the  billows  of  this  troublesome  world 
To  the  fair  land  of  everlasting  life. 
])omipt  affections,  covetous  desires, 
ire  bA  renounced ;  high  as  the  thought  of  man 
}aa  cany  virtue,  virtue  is  profesa'd  * 


™    '  Wane  their 
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Philosophy  I  and  thou  more  yannted  name, 
Eeli^onl  with  thy  statelier  retinue^ 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, — from  the  visible  world 
Choose  for  your  emblems  whatsoe'er  ye  find 
Of  safest  guidance  or  of  firmest  trust,  — 
The  torch,  the  star,  the  anchor;  nor  except 
The  cross  itself,  at  whose  unconscious  feet 
The  generations  of  mankind  have  knelt 
Buef uUy  seized,  and  shedding  bitter  tears. 
And  through  that  conflict  seeking  rest;  —  of  you. 
High-titled  Powers,  am  I  constram'd  to  ask, 
Here  standing,  with  th'  unvoyageble  sky 
In  faint  reflection  of  infinituae 
Strctch'd  overhead,  and  at  my  pensive  feet 
A  subterraneous  magazine  of  bones, 
In  whose  dark  vaults  my  own  soon  shall  be  laid, 
Where  are  your  triumphs  ?  your  dominion  where? 
And  in  what  age  admitted  and  confirmed?  — 
Not  for  a  happy  land  do  I  inquire, 
Island  or  grove,  that  hides  a  blessM  few 
Who,  with  obedience  willing  and  sincere. 
To  your  serene  authorities  conform ; 
But  whom,  I  ask,  of  individual  Souls, 
Have  ye  withdrawn  from  passion's  crooked  ways. 
Inspired,  and  thoroughly  lortified?  —  If  the  heart 
Could  be  inspected  to  its  inmost  folds 
By  sight  undazzled  with  the  glare  of  praise, 
Who  shall  be  named,  —  in  the  resplendent  lino 
Of  sages,  martyrs,  c6nfessor8, —  the  man 
Whom  the  best  might  of  faith,  wherever  fix'd. 
For  one  day's  little  compass  has  preserved 
From  painful  and  discreditable  shocks 
Of  contradiction,  from  some  vague  desire 
Culpably  cherish'd,  or  corrupt  relapse 
To  some  unsanctioned  fear  ? 

"  If  this  be  so, 
And  Man,"  said  I,  "  be  in  his  noblest  shape 
Thus  pitiably  infirm ;  then  Ho  who  made, 
And  who  shall  judge  the  creature,  will  forgive. 
Yet,  in  its  general  tenour,  your  complaint 
Is  all  too  true ;  and  surely  not  misplaoed: 
For,  from  this  pregnant  spot  of  ground,  such  thoughts 
Bise  to  the  notice  of  a  serious  mind 
By  natural  exhalation.     With  the  dead 
In  their  repose,  the  living  in  their  mirth. 
Who  can  reflect,  unmoved,  upon  the  round 
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To  trust  the  smiling  aspect  of  this  fair 

And  noiseless  commonwealth.    The  simple  race 

Of  mountaineers  (by  Nature's  self  removed 

From  foul  temptations^  and  by  constant  care 

Of  a  good  shepnerd  tended  as  themselves 

Do  tend  their  flocks)  partake  Man's  general  lot 

With  little  mitigation.    They  escape^ 

Perchance,  the  hea?ier  woes  of  guilt;  feel  not 

The  tedium  of  fantastic  idleness : 

Yet  life,  as  with  the  multitude,  with  them 

Is  fashion'd  like  an  ill-<X)n8tructed  tale ; 

That  on  the  outset  wastes  its  ^y  desires. 

Its  fair  adventures,  its  enlivening  hopes, 

And  pleasant  interests^ — for  the  sequel  leaving 

Old  things  repeated  with  diminish'd  grace ; 

And  all  the  laboured  novelties  at  best 

Imperfect  substitutes,  whose  use  and  power 

Evince  the  want  and  weakness  whence  they  spring.** 

While  in  this  serious  mood  we  held  discourse, 
The  reverend  Pastor  toward  the  churchyard  gate 
Approach'd ;  and,  with  a  mild  respectful  air 
Oi  native  cordiality,  our  Friend 
Advanced  to  greet  him.    With  a  gracious  mien 
Was  he  received,  and  mutual  joy  prevail'd. 
Awhile  they  stood  in  conference;  and  I  guess 
That  he,  who  now  upon  the  mossy  wall 
Sate  by  my  side,  had  vanished,  if  a  wish 
Ck)uld  have  transferr'd  him  to  the  flying  clouds, 
Or  the  least  penetrable  hiding-place 
In  his  own  valley's  rocky  guardianship.  — 
For  me,  I  look'd  upon  the  pair,  well  pleased : 
Nature  had  framed  them  both,  and  both  were  mark'd 
By  circumstance,  with  intermixture  fine 
Oi  contrast  and  resemblance.    To  an  oak 
Hardy  and  grand,  a  weather-beaten  oak, 
Fresh  in  the  strength  and  majesty  of  age. 
One  might  be  liken'd :  flourishing  appeared, 
Though  somewhat  past  the  fulness  oi  his  prime. 
The  other,  —  like  a  stately  sycamore. 
That  spreads,  in  gentle  pomp,  its  honey'd  shade.* 

[  am  gistUled  by  the  opportnnity  aiTordcd  me  in  Tlie  Excuraicn  to  portray  tiM 
t&kat  w  a  oonntry  cleTgyman  of  more  than  ordinary  talents,  bom  and  bred  in  thti 
r  nmlcB  of  societyi  so  as  to  partaice  of  their  refinements,  and  at  the  same  tim« 
|ht  by  his  pastoral  office  and  his  love  of  rural  lifb  into  intimate  connection  with 
easantry  of  his  native  district  To  illustrate  the  relations  whicJi,  in  my  mind, 
^Pastor"  bore  to  the  "Wanderer,"  and  the  resemblances  between  them,  or 
r  the  points  of  oommonity  in  their  nature,  I  likened  one  to  an  oak,  and  the  other 
foamore;  and,  having  here  referred  to  this  comparison,  I  need  only  add,  I  had 
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A  general  greeting  was  exchanged ;  and  soon 
The  Pastor  leam'd  that  his  approach  had  given 
A  welcome  interruption  to  discourse 
Grave,  and  in  truth  too  often  sad.  —  "Is  Man 
A  child  of  hope  ?    Do  generations  press 
On  generations,  without  progress  made? 
Halts  th'  individual,  ere  his  hairs  be  grey, 
Perforce  ?     Are  we  a  creature  in  whom  good 
Preponderates,  or  evil  ?    Doth  the  will 
Acknowledge  reason's  law  ?    A  living  power 
Is  virtue,  or  no  better  than  a  name, 
Fleeting  as  health  or  beauty,  and  unsound? 
80  that  the  only  substance  which  remains, 
(For  thus  the  tenour  of  complaint  hath  run,) 
Among  so  many  shadows,  are  the  pains 
And  penalties  of  miserable  life, 
Dooni'd  to  decay,  and  then  expire  in  dust!  — 
Our  cogitiitions  this  way  have  been  drawn, 
^riiese  are  the  points,"  the  Wanderer  said,  **on  which 
Our  inquest  turns.    Accord,  good  Sir,  the  light 
Of  your  experience,  to  dispel  this  gloom : 
By  your  persuasive  wisdom  shall  tno  heart 
That  frets,  or  languishes,  be  still'd  and  checr'd.'* 

**  Our  luiture,"  said  the  Priest,  in  mild  reply, 
**  Aijgels  may  weigh  and  fathom:  they  perceive, 
Witli  uiulistemper'd  and  unclouded  spirit, 
The  object  as  it  is;  but,  for  ourselves, 
J'liat  spetnilalive  height  we  may  not  reach. 
The  frood  and  evil  are  our  own;  and  we 
Are  that  which  we  would  contemplate  from  far. 
Know  Jed^^^e,  for  us,  is  difficult  to  gain  — 
Ls  (litticult  to  gain,  and  hard  to  keep  — 
As  viriue's  self;  like  virtue  is  beset 
With  snares;  tried,  tempted,  subject  to  decay.* 

no  ouo  individnal  in  my  mind,  wishincr  rather  to  embody  this  idea  than  to  liref 
upon  ihr  sinii)li<ity  of'it  I)y  traits  of  individual  ctiaractcr,  or  of  any  pcculiari 
o])ini(>n.  —  Anth-iT\^  Xofrs,  184.3. 

<>  A  most  important  trutii,  which  the  believers  in  "  salvation  by  knowledge*^ « 
do  well  to  hird.  Ilair  tlio  nuMital  work  of  life  is  in  unlearninir  errors  whicJ 
*•  most  Trail  aflVclions"  havo  h'd  us  t«>  mistake  for  knowle«!;rc.  On  this  anbjec 
author  of  y>/-«  II"i»»  hnn  an  ai)t  pas>agc:  **lt  is  quite  us  hard  to  tliink  rij^iUy  m 
to  a<t  riu'litly,  or  even  to  iW.\  rijfhtly.  And  as  all  allow  that  an  em»r  is  a  Ifsflc 
\)\c.  llir.ii;  ili'an  a  rrinio  orn  \  i(-iou8*p:i88iou,  it  is  monstrous  that  it  should  be  : 
bcvcri'ly  i»nnw>lH'tl;  it  Im  nion.-*trons  that  Christ,  who  was  called  the  friend  of  p 
cans  and  tsinih-rs,  .<huuhl  be  rrpn'sonted  as  the  i)ltiless  enemy  of  bewlldeivd  ■« 
of  (ruth.  How  vonUi  men  have  boon  K"»lty  of  such  an  inconeistoncy  ?  By  sprt 
of  what  thev  do  not  nndorstan<l.  Men,  in  K^'oeral,  do  not  understand  orappw 
the  diiliculty  of  ihidin^  truth.  All  miMi  must  a(;t,  and  tlierefore  all  men  ksarnini 
<I('KnM'  how  difUcult  it  irt  to  act  ri^'htly.  The  conseciuenco  is,  that  all  men  can  i 
('\cuhi>  lor  tht»se  who  fail  to  act  rightly.  IJut  all  men  are  not  comnellcHl  to mak 
inaopcndout  hcarch  for  tniUi;  and  Uibse  who  voluntarily  undertake  to  do  soar 
Ways  few." 
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Loye,  admiration,  fear,  desire^  and  hate. 

Blind  were  we  without  these ;  through  these  alone 

Are  capable  to  notice  or  discern 

Or  to  record:  we  judgje,  but  cannot  be 

Indifferent  judges.    'Spite  of  proudest  boast, 

Keason,  best  reason,  is  to  imperfect  man 

An  effort  only,  and  a  noble  aim ; 

A  crown,  an  attribute  of  sovereign  power, 

Still  to  be  courted,  —  never  to  be  won. — 

Look  forth,  or  each  man  dive  into  himself: 

What  sees  he  but  a  creature  too  perturbed; 

That  is  transported  to  excess ;  that  yearns, 

Begrets,  or  trembles,  wrongly,  or  too  much ; 

Hopes  rashly,  in  disgust  as  rash  recoils ; 

Battens  on  spleen,  or  moulders  in  despair  ? 

Thus  comprehension  fails,  and  truth  is  miss'd; 

Thus  darkness  and  delusion  round  our  path 

Spread,  from  disease,  whose  subtle  injury  lurks 

Within  the  very  faculty  of  sight. 

Yet,  for  the  general  purposes  of  faith 
In  Providence,  for  solace  and  support, 
We  may  not  doubt  that  who  can  best  subject 
The  will  to  reason's  law,  can  strictliest  live 
And  act  in  that  obedience,  ho  shall  gain 
The  clearest  apprehension  of  those  truths 
Which  unassisted  reason's  utmost  power 
Is  too  infirm  to  reach.     But,  waiving  this, 
And  our  regsirds  confining  within  bounds 
Of  loss  exalted  consciousness,  through  which 
The  very  multitude  are  free  to  ran^e, 
We  safely  may  affirm  that  human  life 
Is  either  fair  and  tempting,  a  soft  scene 
Grateful  to  sight,  refreshing  to  the  soul. 
Or  a  forbidden  tract  of  cheerless  view. 
Even  as  the  same  is  look'd  at,  or  approach'd. 
Thus,  when  in  changeful  April  fields  are  white 
With  new-fairn  snow,  if  from  the  sullen  north 
Yonr  walk  conduct  you  hither,  ore  the  Sun 
Hath  gain'd  his  noontide  height,  this  churchyard,  filled 
With  mounds  transversely  lying  side  by  side 
From  east  to  west,  before  you  will  appear 
An  nnillumined,  blank,  and  dreary  plain. 
With  more  than  wintry  chcerlessness  and  gloom 
Stddening  the  heart.     Go  forward,  and  look  back; 
Look,  from  the  quarter  whence  the  lord  of  lig^t, 
Of  life,  of  love,  and  gladness  doth  dispense 
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To  breathe  beneath  a  yault  of  ignorance  P 
The  natural  roof  of  that  dark  house  in  which 
lis  soul  is  pent!    How  little  can  be  known, — 
This  is  the  wise  man's  sigh;  how  far  we  err,—- 
Fhitf  is  the  good  man's  not  unfrequent  pang  I 
\jid  they  perhaps  err  least,  the  lowly  class 
nrhom  a  t^nignnecesBity  (Compels    ^ 
To  follow  reason's  least  ambitious  course; — 
inch  do  I  mean  who,  unperplex'd  by  doubt, 
Ind  unincited  by  a  wish  to  look 
Into  high  objecta  farther  than  they  may^ 
Pace  to  and  iro,  from  mom  till  eyen-tiae, 
rhe  narrow  ayenue  of  daily  toil 
For  daily  bread." 

**  Yes,"  buoyantly  exclaimed 
rhe  pale  Secluse, '' praise  to  the  sturdy  plough 
djkd  patient  spade ;  praise  to  the  simple  crook, 
dud  ponderous  loom — resounding  while  it  holdfl 
Body  and  mind  in  one  captiyity : 
djkd  let  the  light  mechanic  tool  be  hail'd 
With  honour;  which,  encasing  by  the  power 
Of  long  companionship  the  artist's  baud. 
Cuts  off  that  hand,  with  all  its  world  of  neryes. 
From  a  too  busy  commerce  with  the  heart  1  — 
Inglorious  implements  of  craft  and  toil, 
Both  ye  that  shape  and  build,  and  ye  that  force. 
By  slow  solicitation,  earth  to  yield 
Her  annual  bounty,  sparingly  dealt  forth 
With  wise  reluctance ;  you  would  I  extol. 
Not  for  gross  good  alone  which  ye  produce, 
But  for  th'  impertinent  and  ceaseless  strife 
Of  proofs  and  reasons  ye  preclude, — in  those 
Who  to  your  dull  society  are  bom, 
And  with  their  humble  birthright  rest  content. 
Would  I  had  ne'er  renounced  it  1 " 

A  slight  flush 
Of  moral  anger  preyiously  had  tinged 
The  old  Man's  cheek ;  but,  at  this  closing  tum 
Of  self-reproach,  it  pass'd  away.    Said  he, 
**  That  which  we  feel  we  utter ;  as  we  think, 
So  haye  we  argued ;  reaping  for  our  pains 
No  yisible  recompense.    For  our  relief. 
You,"  to  the  Pastor  tuminff  thus  he  spake, 
•*  Haye  kindly  interposed.    May  I  entreat 
Your  further  help  ?    The  mine  of  real  life 
Dig  for  us ;  and  present  us,  in  the  shape 
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Of  virgin  ore,  that  gold  which  we,  by  pains 
Fruitless  as  those  of  aery  alchemists. 
Seek  from  the  torturing  crucible.    There  lies 
Around  us  a  domain  where  yon  have  long 
Watch'd  both  the  outward  coarse  and  inner  heart: 
Give  us,  for  our  abstractions,  solid  facte ; 
For  our  disputes,  plain  pictures.    Say  what  man 
He  is  who  cultivates  yon  hanging  field ; 
AVhat  qualities  of  mind  she  bears  who  comes. 
For  morn  and  evening  service,  with  her  pail. 
To  that  green  pasture ;  place  before  our  sight 
The  family  who  dwell  within  yon  house 
Fenced  round  with  glittering  laurel;  or  in  that 
Below,  from  which  the  curling  smoke  ascends. 
Or  rather,  as  wo  stand  on  holy  earth, 
And  have  the  dead  around  us,  take  from  them 
Your  instances ;  for  they  are  both  best  known, 
And  by  frail  man  most  equitably  judged. 
Epitomise  the  life ;  pronounce,  you  can. 
Authentic  epitaphs  on  some  of  these 
AVho,  from  their  lowly  mansions  hither  brought^ 
Beneath  this  turf  lie  mouldering  at  our  feet : 
So,  by  your  records,  may  our  doubts  be  solved; 
And  so,  not  searching  higher,  we  may  learn 
To  prize  the  breath  we  share  with  human  hind; 
And  look  upofi  the  dust  of  man  with  awe.'' 

The  Priest  replied,  "  An  office  you  impose 
For  which  peculiar  requisites  are  mine  ; 
Yet  much,  I  feel,  is  wanting,  —  else  the  task 
Would  be  most  grateful.    True  indeed  it  is 
That  they  whom  death  has  hidden  from  our  sight 
Are  wortliiest  of  the  mind's  regard ;  with  these 
The  future  cannot  contradict  the  past; 
Mortality's  last  exercise  and  proof 
Is  undergone;  the  transit  made  that  shows 
The  very  Soul,  reveaFd  as  she  departs. 
Yet,  on  your  first  suggestion,  will  I  give. 
Ere  we  descend  into  these  silent  vanlts, 
One  picture  from  the  living. 

You  behold, 
Ili^h  on  the  breast  of  yon  dark  mountain,  dark 
With  stony  barrenness,  a  shining  speck 
Bright  as  a  sunbeam  sleeping  tin  a  shower 
Brush  it  away,  or  cloud  pass  over  it ; 
And  such  it  might  be  deem'd,  —  a  sleeping  annbeam; 
But  'tis  a  plot  of  cultivated  ground, 
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Cat  off,  an  island  in  the  dusky  waste ; 

And  that  attractive  brightness  is  its  own. 

The  lofty  site,  by  nature  framed  to  tempt 

Amid  a  wilderness  of  rocks  and  stones 

The  tiller's  hand,  a  hermit  might  have  chosen. 

For  opportunity  presented,  thence 

Far  forth  to  send  his  wandering  eye  o'er  land 

And  ocean,  and  look  down  upon  the  works. 

The  habitations,  and  the  ways  of  men, 

Himself  unseen.    But  no  tradition  tells 

That  ever  hermit  dipp'd  his  maple  dish 

In  the  sweet  spring  that  lurks  'mid  yon  green  fields; 

And  no  such  yisionary  views  belong 

To  those  who  occupy  and  till  the  ground, 

High  on  that  mountain  where  they  long  have  dwelfc 

A  wedded  pair  in  childless  solitude. 

A  house  of  stones  collected  on  the  spot, 

By  rude  hands  built,  with  rocky  knoJls  in  front, 

Back'd  also  by  a  ledge  of  rock,  whose  crest 

Of  birch-trees  waves  over  the  chimney-top ; 

A  rough  abode,  —  in  colour,  shape,  and  size, 

Such  as  in  unsafe  times  of  border-war 

Might  have  been  wish'd  for  and  contrived,  to  elude 

The  eye  of  roving  plunderer,  —  for  their  need 

SnflSces ;  and  unshaken  bears  th'  assault 

Of  their  most  dreaded  foe,  the  strong  South-west 

In  anger  blowing  from  the  distant  sea,  — 

Alone  within  her  solitary  hut;  — 

There,  or  within  the  compass  of  her  fields. 

At  any  moment  may  the  Dame  be  found, . 

True  as  the  stock-dove  to  her  shallow  nest 

And  to  the  grove  that  holds  it.    She  beguiles 

By  intermingled  work  of  house  and  field 

The  Summer's  day,  and  Winter's ;  with  success 

Not  equal,  but  sufficient  to  maintain. 

Even  at  the  worst,  a  smooth  stream  of  content. 

Until  th'  expected  hour  at  which  her  Mate 

From  the  far-distant  quarry's  vault  returns ; 

And  by  his  converse  crowns  a  silent  day 

With  evening  cheerfulness.    In  powers  of  mind. 

In  scale  of  culture,  few  among  my  fiock 

.Hold  lower  rank  than  this  sequester'd  pair : 

But  true  humility  descends  from  Heaven ; 

And  that  best  gift  of  Heaven  hath  fallen  on  them; 

Abundant  recompense  for  every  want. — 

Stoop  from  your  neight,  ye  proud,  and  copy  these  I 
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A  blazing  fire, — beside  a  cleanly  hearth 
Sate  down ;  and  to  her  office,  with  leave  ask'd 
The  Dame  returned. 

Or  e'er  that  glowing  pile 
Of  mountain  tnrf  required  the  builder's  hand 
Its  wasted  splendour  to  repair,  the  door 
Open'd,  and  she'  re-enter'd  with  glad  looks, 
Her  Helpmate  following.    Hospitable  &re, 
Frank  conversation,  made  the  evening's  treat . 
Need  a  bewilder'd  traveller  wish  for  more  ? 
But  more  was  given :  I  studied,  as  we  sate 
By  the  bright  nre,  the  good  Man's  form,  and  face 
In  ot  less  than  beautiful ;  an  open  brow 
Of  undisturb'd  humanity;  a  cheek 
Suffused  with  something  of  a  feminine  hue ; 
Eyes  beaming  courtesy  and  mild  regard ; 
But,  in  the  Quicker  turns  of  the  discourse. 
Expression  slowly  varying,  that  evinced 
A  tardy  apprehension.    From  a  fount 
Lost,  thought  I,  in  th'  obscurities  of  time. 
But  honour'd  once,  those  features  and  that  mien 
May  have  descended,  though  I  see  them  here. 
In  such  a  man,  so  gentle  and  subdued, 
Withal  so  graceful  in  his  gentleness, 
A  race  illustrious  for  heroic  deeds. 
Humbled,  but  not  degraded,  may  expire. 
This  pleasing  fancy  (cherish'd  and  upheld 
By  sundrv  recollections  of  such  fall 
From  high  to  low,  ascent  from  low  to  high. 
As  books  record,  and  even  the  careless  mind 
Cannot  but  notice  among  men  and  things) 
Went  with  me  to  the  place  of  my  repose. 

Boused  by  the  crowmg  cock  at  dawn  of  day, 
I  yet  had  risen  too  late  to  interchange 
A  morning  salutation  with  my  Host, 
Qone  forth  already  to  the  far-off  seat 
Of  his  day's  work.    *  Three  dark  mid-winter  months 
Pass,'  saia  the  Matron, '  and  I  never  see, 
Save  when  the  sabbath  brings  its  kind  release. 
My  Helpmate's  face  by  light  of  day.    He  quits 
His  door  in  darkness,  nor  till  dusk  returns. 
A.nd,  through  Heaven's  blessing,  thus  we  gain  the  bread 
For  which  we  pray;,  and  for  the  wants  provide 
Of  sickness,  accident,  and  helpless  age. 
Companions  have  I  many;  many  friends. 
Dependants,  comforters, — my  wheel,  my  fire, 
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Into  their  contraries  the  petty  plagues 

And  hindrances  with  which  they  stand  beset. 

In  early  youth,  among  my  native  hills, 

I  knew  a  Scottish  peasant  who  possess'd 

A  few  small  crafts  of  stone-encumber'd  ground ; 

Masses  of  eyery  shape  and  size,  that  lay 

BcAtter'd  about  under  the  mouldering  walls 

Of  a  rough  precipice ;  and  some,  apart. 

In  quarters  unobnoxious  to  such  chaucc, 

As  if  the  Moon  had  shower'd  them  down  in  spite. 

But  he  repined  not.    Though  the  plough  was  scaied 

By  these  obstructions,  'round  the  shady  stones 

A  fertilising  moisture,'  said  the  Swain, 

*  Gathers,  and  is  preserved ;  and  feeding  dews 

And  damps,  through  all  the  droughty  summer  day 

From  out  their  substance  issuing,  mamtain 

Herbage  that  never  fails :  no  grass  springs  up 

So  green,  so  fresh,  so  plentiful,  as  mine  I 

But  thinly  sown  these  natures ;  rare,  at  least, 

The  mutual  aptitude  of  seed  and  soil 

That  yields  such  kindly  product.    He  whose  bed 

Perhaps  yon  loose  sods  cover,  the  poor  Pensioner 

Brought  yesterday  from  our  sequestered  dell 

Here  to  lie  down  m  lasting  quiet,  he, 

If  living  now,  could  otherwise  report 

Of  rustic. loneliness:  that  grey-hair'd  Orphan  — 

So  call  him,  for  humanity  to  him 

No  parent  was  —  feelingly  could  have  told. 

In  bfe,  in  death,  what  solitude  can  breed 

Of  selfishness,  and  cruelty,  and  vice ; 

Or,  if  it  breed  not,  hath  not  power  to  cure.  — 

But  your  compliance.  Sir,  with  our  request 

My  words  too  long  have  hindered." 

Undeterred, 
Perhaps  incited  rather,  by  these  shocks, 
In  no  ungracious  opposition,  given 
To  the  confiding  spirit  of  his  own 
Experienced  &ith,  the  reverend  Pastor  said. 
Around  him  looking,  "Where  shall  I  begin? 
Who  shall  be  first  selected  from  ray  flock 
Gathered  together  in  their  peaceful  fold  ?  " 
He  paused,  —  and,  having  lifted  up  his  eyes 
To  the  pure  heaven,  he  cast  them  down  a^ain 
Upon  the  earth  beneath  his  feet ;  and  spake : 

**  To  a  mysteriously-imited  pair 
riiifl  place  IB  oonsecrate;  to  Death  and  Life, 
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And  to  the  best  affections  that  proceed 

From  their  conjunction ;  consecrate  to  faith 

In  Ilim  who  bled  for  Man  npon  the  cross; 

Jlallow'd  to  revelation ;  and  no  less 

'J'o  reason's  mandates ;  and  the  hopes  difine 

Of  pure  imagination;  —  above  all, 

To  charity  and  love,  that  have  proyided, 

Witliin  these  precincts,  a  capacious  bed 

And  roceptaclo,  open  to  the  good 

And  cyil,  to  the  just  and  the  unjnst; 

In  wliich  they  find  an  equal  resting-place: 

Even  as  tlie  multitude  of  kindred  brooks 

And  streams,  whose  murmur  fills  this  hollow  yaki 

Whether  tlioir  course  be  turbulent  or  smooth, 

Their  waters  clear  or  sullied,  all  are  lost 

Within  the  bosom  of  yon  crystal  Lake, 

And  end  their  journey  in  the  same  repose! 

And  blest  are  they  who  sleep;  and  we  that  know, 
While  in  a  spot  like  this  we  breathe  and  walk. 
That  all  benoath  us  by  the  wings  are  cover'd 
Of  motherly  humanity,  outspread 
And  gathering  all  within  their  tender  shade, 
1'hough  loth  and  slow  to  come!    A  battle-field^ 
In  stillness  left  when  slaughter  is  no  more, 
With  this  compared,  makes  a  strange  8})ectacle! 
A  dismal  prospect  yields  the  wild  shore  strewn 
With  wrecks,  and  trod  by  feet  of  young  and  old 
AVanderins:  al)out  in  miserable  search 
Of  friends  or  kindred,  whom  the  angry  sea 
Restores  not  to  their  prayer!    Ahl  who  would  think 
That  all  the  scattered  subjects  which  compose 
Earth's  melancholy  vision  through  the  space 
Of  all  her  climes  —  these  wretched,  these  depraved, 
To  virtue  lost,  insensible  of  peace, 
From  the  delights  of  charity  cut  off. 
To  j)ity  dead,  th'  oppressor  and  th*  opprest; 
Tyrants  who  utter  the  destroying  word. 
And  slaves  who  will  consent  to  be  destroyed  — 
Were  of  one  species  with  the  sheltered  few, 
Who,  with  a  dutiful  and  tender  hand. 
Lodged,  in  a  dear  appropriated  spot, 
Hiis  file  of  infants ;  some  that  never  breathed 
The  vital  air;  oth(TS,  which,  though  allow'd 
That  privilege,  did  yet  exi)ire  too  soon. 
Or  with  too  brief  a  warning,  to  admit 
Administration  of  the  holy  rite 
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That  lovingly  consigns  the  babe  to  «h*  arms 

Of  Jesus,  and  His  everlasting  care. 

These  that  in  trembling  hope  are  laid  apart ; 

And  the  besprinkled  nursling,  unrequired 

Till  he  begins  to  smile  upon  the  breast 

That  feeds  him ;  and  the  tottering  little-one 

Ti^en  from  air  and  sunshine  when  the  rose 

Of  infancy  first  blooms  upon  his  cheek ; 

The  thiuKing,  thoughtless,  school-boy ;  the  bold  youth 

Of  soul  impetuous,  and  the  bashful  maid 

Smitten  while  all  the  promises  of  life 

Are  opening  round  her;  those  of  middle  age, 

Cast  down  while  confident  in  stren^h  they  stand, 

Like  pillars  fix'd  more  firmly,  as  might  seem, 

And  more  secure,  by  very  weight  of  all 

That,  for  support,  rests  on  them ;  the  decayed 

And  burthensome ;  and  lastly,  that  poor  few 

Whose  light  of  reason  is  with  age  extinct ; 

The  hopeful  and  the  hopeless,  first  and  last. 

The  earliest  summon'd,  and  the  longest  spared,  — 

Are  here  deposited,  with  tribute  paid 

Various,  but  unto  each  some  tribute  paid; 

As  if,  amid  these  peaceful  hills  and  groves, 

Society  were  touch'd  with  kind  concern, 

And  gentle  *  Nature  grieved,  that  one  should  die;* 

Or,  if  the  change  demanded  no  regret, 

Observed  the  liberating  stroke,  —  and  bless'd. 

And  whence  that  tnbute  ?  wherefore  these  regards? 
Not  from  the  naked  heart  alone  of  Man, 
(Though  claiming  high  distinction  upon  Earth, 
As  the  sole  spring  and  fountain-head  of  tears. 
His  own  peculiar  utterance  for  distress 
Or  gladness,  —  no,"  the  philosophic  Priest 
Continued,  ^^  'tis  not  in  the  vital  seat 
Of  feeling  to  produce  them,  without  aid 
From  the  pure  soul,  the  soul  sublime  and  pure; 
With  her  two  faculties  of  eye  and  ear. 
The  one  by  which  a  creature,  whom  his  sins 
Have  rendered  prone,  can  upward  look  to  Heaven; 
The  other  that  empowers  him  to  perceive 
The  voice  of  Deity,  on  height  and  plain. 
Whispering  those  truths  in  stillness,  which  the  Word, 
To  the  four  quarters  of  the  winds,  proclaims.' 

Ihii  sabiect  is  eknuentlT  discoursed  by  Wordsworth  in  his  Eaaay  ttpon  JB^pOapte* 
whteh  I  cmi  but  quote  toe  following:  **The  invention  of  epitaphs,  Weerer,  IB 
XiODMrM  on  Fmmal  MmmmentB,  says  rightly,  •proceeded  flrom  the  presage  a 
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Not  without  such  assistance  could  the  use 

Of  those  benign  observances  prevail: 

Thus  tire  they  born,  thus  foster'd,  thus  maintained; 

And  by  the  care  i)rospective  of  our  wise 

Forefiithers,  who,  to  ffuard  against  the  shocks, 

The  Ihietuation  and  decay  of  things. 

Embodied  and  eslabhsh\l  these  high  truths 

In  solemn  institutions;  —  men  convinced 

That  life  is  love  and  immortality. 

The  being  one,  and  one  the  element. 

There  lies  the  channel  and  original  bed, 

From  the  beginning  hollow'd  out  and  scoop'd 

For  Man's  affections  —  else  betray'd  and  lost, 

And  swallowed  up  'mid  deserts  infinite! 

This  is  the  genuine  course,  the  aim,  and  end 

Of  prescient  reason ;  all  conclusions  else 

Are  abject,  vain,  i)resumptuous,  imd  i)erverse, 

'i'he  faith  partaking  of  those  holy  times, 

Life,  I  repeat,  is  energy  of  love 

Divine  or  human ;  exercised  in  pain. 

In  strife,  and  tribulation;  and  ordain'd. 

If  so  ai)proved  and  sanctiiied,  to  pass. 

Through  shades  and  silent  rest,  to  endless  joy." 
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THE   CIIL'KCUYARD  AMONG  THE    K0UNTAIN3. 

Hail  to  the  crown  by  Freedom  shaped,  to  gird 
An  English  Sovereign's  brow!  and  to  the  throne 
Whereon  he  sits  I  whose  deep  foundations  lie 
In  veneration  and  the  people's  love; 
Wliose  steps  are  ecpiity,  whoso  seat  is  law. — 
Jlail  to  ilie  State  of  iTnglandl     And  conjoin 

fon'-focliii>;  of  inunorUility,  implantetl  in  all  roon  iiatarallT»  and  is  rcHiTcd  to  thi 
Hcholitrs  of  l.iniH  tin;  Tliobaii  (toot,  who  flourialied  about  toe  year  of  the  worlii  tv« 
thousaiKl  seven  liuiulrod.'  —  And,  vt.'rily,  H'itliout  tho  oonficiousncfls  of  a  nrinclplecf 
innuort.-ility  in  th(>  lunnan  f^oul,  Man  roulil.  nvver  havo  had  awakened  in  mm  the  <Vs 
hin>  f«)  livf'  in  \hv  nMnombranr^c  of  his  iVUows:  mere  love,  ur  the  yearning  of  kilid 
t<)war«i-i  kind,  conld  n«»t  Jiavo  prodn«"cd  it.  The  dog  or  horw  peri<ilie«  in  the  (Wd,«f 
in  tho  ^tall.  Ity  ilu>  side  of  his  (UMnpanionn,  and  is  incapable  of  anticipating  tlw  ^• 
row  \\  ith  which  his  snrroundin^  as^>o<'iaU.\s  shall  bemoan  his  death,  orpine  fbr  iii* 
loss :  li<>  cannot  i)n.>(-4)nc(>ivi'  this  regret,  he  can  form  no  thought  of  it;  and  tiienlbre 
<yinnot  i»o.—.il)lv  havt'  a  desin?  to  leave  such  rcfTrctorromembranoe  bchiml  him.  A»M 
to  the  principle  of  Io\(;  which  exists  in  tho  inferior  animals,  the  fhculty  of  reSi^A 
which  exists  in  man  alone;  will  the  eonjiinetion  of  these  account  for  thctlc«itv' 
l)oahties«%  it  is  a  nec^'ssary  conseqnenco  of  thirt  coixjuuction;  yet  not  I  think  as  a  *U* 
rvet  n>^nlt.  hut  only  to  heVonie  nt  through  an  intermediate  thought,  namclyt  that  of 
|Q  intimation  or  assuran<-o  within  us,  that  Home  piirt  of  our  nature  is  imperidwU>^ 
2£loa8t  the  prtH*e<1enro,  in  tlic  onlcr  of  birth,  of  one foeliuff  to  the  okhert  is 
PW^blc."    See,  also,  page  5M8,  note  5. 
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With  this  a  salutation  as  dovouty 
Made  to  the  spiritual  fabrio  of  her  Church ; 
Founded  in  truth;  by  blood  of  Martyrdom 
Cemented ;  by  tiie  hands  of  Wisdom  rear'd 
In  beauty  of  holiness,  with  order'd  pomp. 
Decent  and  unreproyed.    The  voice  that  greets 
The  majesty  of  both  shall  pray  for  both ; 
That,  mutually  protected  and  sustain'd, 
They  may  endure  long  as  the  sea  surrounds 
This  favour'd  Land,  or  sunshine  warms  her  soiL 
And,  0  ye  swelling  hills,  and  spacious  plains  I 
Be^)]:ent  m>m  shore  to  shore  with  steeple-towers, 
Ana  spires  whose  "  silent  finger  points  to  Heaven ; "  * 
Nor  wanting,  at  wide  intervtds,  the  bulk 
Of  ancient  minster  lifted  above  the  cloud 
Of  the  dense  air,  which  town  or  city  breeds 
To  intercept  the  Sun's  glad  beams ; — may  ne*er 
That  true  succession  fail  of  English  heartis, 
Who,  with  ancestral  feeling,  can  perceive 
What  in  those  holy  structures  ye  possess 
Of  ornamental  interest,  and  the  cnarm 
Of  pious  sentiment  diffused  afar. 
And  human  charity,  and  social  love.  — 
Thus  never  shall  th'  indignities  of  time 
Approach  their  reverend  graces,  unopposed ; 
Nor  shall  the  elements  be  free  to  hurt 
Their  fair  proportions ;  nor  the  blinder  rage 
Of  bi^ot  zeal  madly  to  overturn ; 
And,  if  the  desolating  hand  of  war 
Spare  them,  they  shall  continue  to  bestow, 
Xn)on  the  throng'd  abodes  of  busy  men 

iDepravol,  and  ever  prone  to  fill  the  mind 
Uxclnsively  with  transitory  things) 
An  air  and  mien  of  digniued  pursuit ; 
Of  sweet  civility,  on  rustic  wilds. 

The  Poet,  fostering  for  his  native  land 
Snch  hope,  entreats  that  servants  may  abound 
Of  those  pure  altars  worthy ;  ministers 
Detach'd  from  pleasure,  to  the  love  of  gain 
Superior,  insusceptible  of  pride, 
And  by  ambitious  longings  undisturb'd ; 
Men,  whose  delight  is  where  their  duty  leads 

IB  ImUiiftlfe  tMie  tottcbea  men  to  build  their  churches,  in  flat  conntrlet,  wf Hi 
■iMplet  whteii,  as  they  cannot  be  referred  to  any  other  object,  point  as  with 
iMwr  to  tbm  akj  and  stars,  and  sometimes,  whan  they  reflect  the  brazen  light 
Ml  WMigli  nlBj  sonseti  appear  like  a  pyramid  of  ilame  burning  heavei|.wara. 


V'  the  roi 
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"  At  mom  or  eve,  in  your  retired  domaiiiy 
Perchance  yon  not  unfrequently  have  marked 
A  Visitor  in  quest  of  herbs  and  flowers ; 
Too  delicate  employ,  as  would  appear, 
For  one  who,  though  of  drooping  mien,  had  yet 
From  Nature's  kindliness  receiv^  a  frame 
Bobust  as  ever  rural  labour  bred/' 

The  Solitary  answered:  "Such  a  Form 
Full  well  I  recollect    We  often  crossed 
Each  other's  path ;  but,  as  th'  Intruder  seem'd 
Fondly  to  ^rize  the  silence  which  he  kept. 
And  I  as  ^lingly  did  cherish  mine, 
We  met,  and  jiass'd,  like  shadows.    I  have  heard 
From  my  ^ood  Host  that,  bein^  crazed  in  brain 
By  unrequited  love,  he  scaled  the  rocks, 
Dived  into  caves,  and  pierced  the  matted  woods. 
In  hope  to  find  some  virtuous  herb  of  power 
To  cure  his  malady ! " 

The  Vicar  smiled,  — 
**Ala8!  before  to-morrow's  Sun  ffoes  down 
Hifl  habitation  will  be  here :  f or  nim 
That  open  grave  is  destined." 

"  Died  he,  then, 
Of  pain  and  grief  ?  "  the  Solitary  ask'd : 
**  Do  not  believe  it ;  never  could  that  be  1 " 

"  He  loved,"  the  Vicar  answer'd,  "  deeply  loved. 
Loved  fondly,  truly,  fervently;  and  dared 
At  length  to  tell  his  love,  but  sued  in  vain ; 
Eejected,  yea,  rcpell'd ;  and,  if  with  scorn 
Upon  the  haughty  maiden's  brow,  'tis  but 
A  high-prized  plume  which  female  Beauty  wean 
In  wantonness  of  conquest,  or  puts  on 
To  cheat  the  world,  or  from  herself  to  hide 
Humiliation,  when  no  longer  free. 
Hiat  he  could  brook,  and  glory  in :  but  when 
The  tidings  came  that  she  whom  he  had  woo'd 
Was  wedded  to  another,  and  his  heart 
Was  forced  to  rend  away  its  only  hope ; 
Then  Pity  could  have  scarcely  found  on  Earth 
An  object  worthier  of  regard  than  he. 
In  the  transition  of  that  bitter  hour  1 
Lost  was  she,  lost ;  nor  could  the  Sufferer  say 
That  in  the  act  of  preference  he  had  been 
Unjustly  dealt  with ;  but  the  Maid  was  ^one  I 
Had  vanish'd  from  his  prospects  and  desires ; 
Not  by  translation  to  the  heavenly  choir 


) 
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Who  huve  put  off  their  mortal  spoils, — ah  nol 
She  lives  another's  wishes  to  complete: 
Moy  he  their  lot,  and  happiness/ ne  cried, 
*  His  lot  and  hers,  as  misery  must  be  mine!' 

Such  was  that  strong  concussion :  bnt  the  Mao, 
WIio  trembled,  trunk  and  limbSy  like  some  huge  oak 
13y  a  fierce  tempest  shaken,  soon  resumed 
The  steadfast  quiet  natural  to  a  mind 
Of  composition  gentle  and  sedate, 
And,  in  its  movements,  circumspect  and  slow. 
To  books,  and  to  the  long-forsaken  desk, 
O'er  which  enchain'd  by  science  he  had  loyed 
To  bend,  he  stoutly  rc-address'd  himself. 
Resolved  to  cpiell  his  pain,  and  search  for  truth 
With  keener  appetite  (if  that  might  be) 
And  closer  industry.    Of  what  ensued 
Within  the  heart  no  outwaixl  signs  appcar'd, 
Till  a  ))ctraying  sickliness  was  seen 
'I'o  tinge  his  cheek;  and  through  his  frame  it  crept 
With  slow  mutation  unconeealablo ; 
Such  universal  change  as  Autumn  makes 
In  the  fair  body  of  a  leafy  grove 
Discoloured,  then  divested. 

'Tis  affirm'd 
By  pt>ets  skill' d  in  Nature's  secret  ways 
That  Love  will  not  submit  to  be  controlFd 
r>y  mastery:  and  the  good  Man  lacked  not  friendi 
\Vli()  strove  to  instil  this  truth  into  his  mind, 
A  mind  in  all  heart-mvsteries  unversed. 
Mio  to  the  hills/  said  one,  *  remit  awhile 
This  baneful  diligence.:   at  early  mom 
(' oiirt  the  fresh  air,  explore  the  heaths  and  wojds; 
And,  leaving  it  to  others  to  foretell, 
Hy  calculations  sage,  the  ebb  and  flow 
Of  tides,  and  when  the  Moon  will  be  eclipsed, 
Oo  you,  for  your  own  benefit,  construct 
A  cah^ndar  of  ilowers,  pluck'd  as  they  blow 
Where  health  abides,  and  cheerfulness,  and  peace/ 
Th'  attempt  was  made;  —  'tis  needless  to  report 
How  hoj)elessly ;  but  innocence  is  strong, 
And  an  entire  simplicity  of  mind 
A  thing  most  sacred  in  the  eye  of  Heaven  ; 
That  opens,  for  such  sufferers,  relief 
Within  the  soul,  fountains  of  grace  divine; 
An<l  doth  commend  their  weakness  and  disease 
To  Nature's  care,  assisted  in  her  office 
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By  all  Ibe  elements  that  ronnd  her  wait 
To  generate,  to  preserve,  and  to  restore; 
And  hj  her  beautiful  array  of  forms 
Shedding  sweet  influence  from  above;  or  pure 
Delight  exlialing  from  the  ground  they  tread." 

"  Irnputc  it  not  to  impatience,  if,"  exclaim'd 
The  Wandercr,  "  I  infer  that  he  was  heal'd 
By  perseverance  in  the  coui*se  prescribed." 

"  Vou  do  not  err ;  the  powcra,  that  had  been  loet 
By  slow  degrees,  were  gradually  regained ; 
The  fluttering  nerves  composed;  the  beating  heart 
In  rest  establish'd ;  and  the  jarring  thoughte 
To  harmony  restored. —  But  yon  dark  mould 
Will  cover  him,  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength, 
Hastily  smitten  by  a  fever's  force ; 
Yet  not  with  stroke  so  sudden  as  refused 
Time  to  look  back  with  tenderness  on  her 
Whom  he  had  loved  in  passion ;  and  to  send 
Some  farewell  words,  —  with  one,  but  one  request; 
That  from  his  dying  hand  she  would  accept 
Of  his  poss'^ssions  that  which  most  he  prized; 
A  book,  upon  whose  leaves  some  chosen  plants, 
By  his  own  liand  disposed  with  nicest  care, 
In  undecaying  beauty  were  preserved ; 
Mute  register,  to  him,  of  time  and  place, 
And  various  fluctuations  in  the  breast; 
To  her,  a  monument  of  faithful  love 
Conquer'd,  and  in  tranquillity  retained !  • 

Close  to  his  destined  habitation,  lies 
One  who  achieved  a  humbler  victory, 
Though  marvellous  in  its  kind.    A  place  there  is 
High  in  these  mountains,  that  allured  a  band 
Of  keen  adventurers  to  unite  their  paius 
In  search  of  precious  ore:  they  tried,  were  foil'd,— 
And  all  desisted,  all,  save  him  alone. 
He,  taking  counsel  of  his  own  clear  thoughts, 
And  trusting  only  to  his  own  weak  hands, 
Urged  unremittingly  the  stubborn  work, 
TJnseconded,  uncountenanced ;  then,  as  time 

Us  ttkfTf  is  here  tmlj  related.  He  was  a  schooLfeUow  of  miiio  fbr  ecime  yeari. 
■0  to  na  when  he  was  at  least  seTenteen  years  of  age,  very  tall,  robust,  ana  MUL 
u  This  preTented  him  trom  fhlling  into  the  amusements  and  games  of  the 
1 :  eonaeqaeiitly  he  gare  more  time  to  books.  He  was  not  rcmaricably  bright  or 
,  mit  by  UHlustnr  he  made  a  progress  more  ttmn  respectable.  His  parento  not 
irealtiqr  enoogn  to  send  iUm  to  college  when  he  left  Hnwkshead,  ho  became  a 
[■■sfni,  with  a  litem  to  preparing  hlmaelf  for  holy  orders.  About  this  time  he 
love*  aa  relatecl  in  flie  noem,  and  every  Uiing  followed  as  there  described*  exf 
Mill  do  not  know  exactly  when  and  where  he  died.— iltOAor'i  iVofst,  184S. 
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Piiss'd  on,  while  still  his  lonely  efforts  foond 

No  recompense,  derided ;  and  at  length 

By  many  pitied,  as  insane  of  mind; 

By  others  dre^ided,  as  the  luckless  thrall 

Of  subterranean  Spirits  feeding  hope 

I^  various  mockery  of  siglit  and  sound; 

Ilope  after  hope,  encouraged  and  destroyed.  — 

But  when  the  lord  of  seasons  had  matured 

The  fruits  of  earth  through  space  of  twice  ten  yean, 

The  mountain's  entrails  offered  to  his  view 

And  trembling  grasp  the  long-defenr'd  reward. 

Not  with  more  transport  did  Columbus  greet 

A  world,  his  rich  discovery!     But  our  Swain, 

A  very  hero  till  his  point  was  gain'd, 

Provej  all  unable  to  support  the  weight 

Of  prosperous  fortune.    On  the  fields  he  look'd 

With  an  unsettled  liberty  of  thought. 

Wishes  and  endless  schemes;  by  daylight  walk'd 

Giddy  and  restless;  ever  and  anon 

Quafi'd  in  his  gratitude  immoderate  cnp; 

And  truly  might  be  said  to  die  of  joy!  ^ 

He  vanished ;  but  conspicuous  to  this  day 

I'hc  path  remains  that  link'd  his  cottage-door 

To  the  mine's  mouth ;  a  long  and  slanting  track, 

Upon  the  rugged  mountain's  stony  side, 

Worn  by  his  daily  visits  to  and  from 

The  darksome  centre  of  a  constant  hope. 

This  vestige  neither  force  of  beating  rain 

Nor  the  vicissitudes  of  frost  and  thaw 

Shall  cause  to  fade,  till  ages  pass  away; 

And  it  is  named,  in  memory  of  th*  events 

The  Path  of  Perseverakce." 

**  Thou  from  whom 
Man  has  his  strength,"  exclaim'd  the  Wanderer,  **  0, 
Do  Thou  direct  it!    To  the  virtuous  grant 
The  penetrative  eye  which  can  perceive 
In  this  blind  world  the  guiding  vein  of  ho})e; 
That,  like  this  Labourer,  such  may  dig  their  way, 
'Unsliaken,  unseduced,  unterrified;* 

1  The  miner  lived  in  Paterdale.  and  the  Btory  is  tnie  to  the  letter.  It  aeeniBtp 
however,  rather  remarkable,  that  the  strength  of  mind  wtilcb  had  supported 
through  his  long  unrewarded  labour  did  not  enable  him  to  hear  its  suocsewhl^ 
Several  times  in  the  o-oursc  of  my  life,  1  have  heard  of  sudden  influxes  of  wesHI 
ing  followed  by  deranffement:  and,  in  one  instance,  the  shoc^  of  good  fortune  wi 
great  as  to  pro'diic^  absolute  idiocy.  But  these  all  happened  where  there  had 
uttlo  or  no  previous  effort  to  acquire  the  riches,  and  Inereforo  such  a  conseqa 
might  the  more  naturally  be  expected,  than  in  the  case  of  the  solttaiy  miner.- 
thar'9  Notes,  1843. 
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Grant  to  the  wise  his  firmness  of  resolve  I '' 

^'That  prayer  were  not  superfluous/'  said  the  Priest^ 
^  Amid  the  noblest  relies,  proudest  dust. 
That  Westminster,  for  Britain's  ^lory,  holds 
Within  the  bosom  of  her  awful  pile, 
Ambitiously  collected.    Yet  the  sigh 
Which  wafts  that  prayer  to  Heaveh  is  due  to  all, 
Wherever  laid,  who  living  fell  below 
Their  virtue's  humbler  mark;  a  sigh  otpain, 
If  to  the  opposite  extreme  they  sank. 
How  would  you  pity  her  who  yonder  rests; 
Him,  further  off;  the  pair  who  here  are  laid; 
But,  above  all,  that  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Whom  sight  of  this  green  hillock  to  my  mind 
Recalls! 

ffe  lived  not  till  his  locks  were  nipp'd 
By  seasonable  frost  of  age ;  nor  died 
Before  his  temples,  prematurely  forced 
To  mix  the  manly  brown  with  silver  grey, 
Gave  obvious  instance  of  the  sad  effect 
Produced,  when  thoughtless  Folly  hath  usurp'd 
The  natural  crown  that  sage  Experience  wears. 
Oay,  volatile,  ingenious,  ouick  to  learn, 
And  prompt  to  exhibit  all  that  ho  possoss'd 
Or  could  preform ;  a  zealous  actor,  hired 
Into  the  troop  of  mirth,  a  soldier,  sworn 
Into  the  lists  of  giddy  enterprise,  — 
Such  was  ho ;  yet,  as  if  within  his  frame 
Two  several  souls  alternately  had  lodged. 
Two  sets  of  manners  could  the  Youth  put  on ; 
And,  fraught  with  antics  as  the  Indian  bird 
That  writhes  and  chatters  in  her  wiry  cage. 
Was  graceful,  when  it  pleased  him,  smooth  and  still 
As  the  mute  swan  that  floats  adown  the  stream. 
Or,  on  the  waters  of  th'  unruffled  lake, 
Anchors  her  placid  beauty.     Not  a  leaf. 
That  flutters  on  the  bough,  lighter  than  he ; 
And  not  a  flower,  that  droops  in  the  green  shades 
More  winningly  reserved !    If  ye  inquire 
How  such  consummate  elegance  was  bred 
Amid  these  wilds,  this  answer  may  suffice : 
'Twas  Nature's  will ;  who  sometimes  undertakes^ 
For  the  reproof  of  human  vanity, 
Art  to  outstrip  in  her  peculiar  walk. 
B^noey  for  this  Favourite — lavishly  endow'd 
With  personal  gifts,  and  bright  instinctive  wit. 
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shame  I  epeak  it,)  to  her  guilty  bowers 
d  him,  sunk  so  low  in  self-respect 
re  to  linger,  there  to  eat  his  bread, 
minstrel  of  Yoluptuous  blandishment ; 
ing  the  air  with  skill  of  hand  or  yoice, 
who  would,  be  wrought  upon  who  mighty 
ely  wretched  hearts,  or  falsely  gay.  — 
he  too  frequent  tenour  of  his  lK)ast 
I  that  relisb'd  the  report ;  —  but  all 
•om  his  Parents  happily  conceaFd ; 
aw  enough  for  blame  and  pitying  loye. 
ilso  were  permitted  to  receiye 
st,  repentant  breath ;  and  closed  his  eyes^ 
>re  to  open  on  that  ii*ksome  world 
he  had  long  existed  in  the  state 
3ung  fowl  t^neath  one  mother  batch'd, 
h  from  another  sprung,  different  in  kind: 
he  had  lived,  and  could  not  cease  to  liye^ 
3ted  in  propensity ;  content 
leither  element  of  good  or  ill ; 
3t  in  both  rejoicing ;  man  unblest ; 
tradictions  infinite  the  slaye, 
B  deliverance,  when  Mercy  made  him 
ith  himself,  and  one  with  them  that  sleep.''' 
s  strange,'*  observed  the  Solitary,  "  strange 
is,  and  scarcely  less  than  pitiful, 
n  a  land  where  charity  provides 
I  that  can  no  longer  feed  themselves, 
.  like  this  should  choose  to  bring  his  shame 
I  parental  door ;  and  with  his  sighs 
the  air  which  he  had  freely  breathed 
•py  infancy.    He  could  not  pine, 
gh  lack  of  converse ;  no,  —  he  must  have  found 
ant  exercise  for  thought  and  speech, 
dividual  being,  self-review'd, 
.techised,  self-punish'd. —  Some  there  are 
Irawing  near  their  final  home,  and  much 
lily  longing  that  the  same  were  reach'd, 
rather  shun  than  seek  the  fellowship 
dred  mould.    Such  haply  here  are  laid  ?  " 
8,'*  said  the  Priest,  "  the  Genius  of  our  hills  — 
3ems,  by  these  stupendous  barriers  cast 

n  a  person  bom  and  bred  in  Grasmere,  by  name  Dawson,  and  -whose 
ttion,  and  way  of  lift)  were  such  as  are  here  delineated.  I  did  not 
aU  was  Aresh  in  memory  when  we  settled  at  Grasitaere  in  the  begiiii 
\my,^  Author's  Note$,  1843. 
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Ronnd  liis  domain,  desirous  not  alone 
To  keep  his  own,  but  also  to  exclude 
All  other  progeny  —  doth  sometimes  Iupb, 
Even  by  his  studied  depth  of  privacy, 
Th'  unhappy  alien  liopinc^  to  obtain 
Concealment,  or  seduced  by  wish  to  find. 
In  place  from  outward  molestation  free, 
Uelps  to  internal  ease.     Of  many  such 
Could  I  discourse ;  but  as  their  stay  was  brief, 
So  their  departure  only  left  behind 
Fancies  and  loose  conjectures.    Other  trace 
Survives,  for  worthy  mention,  of  a  pair 
Who,  from  the  pressure  of  their  several  fates. 
Meeting  as  strangers  in  a  petty  town 
Whose  blue  roofs  ornament  a  distant  reach 
Of  this  far-winding  vale,  remain'd  as  friends 
True  to  their  choice;  and  gave  their  bones  in  truit 
To  this  loved  cemetery,  here  to  lodge 
AVith  unescutcheon'd  privacy  interred 
Far  from  the  family  vault.  —  A  Chieftain  one 
By  right  of  birth ;  within  whose  spotless  breast 
The  fire  of  ancient  Caledonia  bum'd: 
He,  with  the  foremost  whose  impatience  hail'd 
The  Stuart,  landing  to  resume,  by  force 
Of  arms,  the  crown  which  bigotry  had  lost, 
Aroused  his  clan ;  and,  fighting  at  their  head, 
AVith  his  brave  sword  endeavour'd  to  prevent 
Culloden's  fatal  overthrow.    Escaped 
From  that  disastrous  rout,  to  foreign  shores 
lie  fled ;  and  when  the  lenient  hand  of  time 
Those  troubles  hiul  appeased,  he  sought  and  gained. 
For  his  obscured  condition,  an  obscure 
Ketrcat,  within  this  nook  of  English  ground. 
The  otiier,  born  in  Britain's  southern  tnict. 
Had  tixM  his  milder  loyalty,  and  placed 
His  f^entler  sentiments  of  love  and  hate. 
There  wlicre  they  placed  them  who  in  conscience  prijed 
The  new  succession,  as  a  line  of  kings 
AVhose  ojith  had  virtue  to  protect  the  land 
Against  the  dire  assaults  of  papacy 
And  arbitrary  rule.     But  launch  thy  bark 
On  the  distemper'd  flood  of  public  life. 
And  cause  for  most  rare  triumph  will  be  thine 
If,  spite  of  keenest  eye  and  steadiest  hand. 
The  stream  that  bears  thee  forward  prove  not,  soon 
Or  late,  a  perilous  master.     He  —  who  oft. 
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leneath  the  battlements  and  stately  trees 

liat  round  his  mansion  cast  a  sober  ^loom, 

[ad  moralised  on  this,  and  other  irratns 

ft  kindred  import,  pleased  and  satisfied  — 

7bs  forced  to  vent  nis  wisdom  with  a  sigh 

leayed  from  the  heart  in  fortune's  bitterness, 

(Then  he  had  crush'd  a  plentifal  estate 

(y  ruinous  contest,  to  obtain  a  seat 

n  Britain's  senate.    Fruitless  was  th'  attempt : 

Ind,  while  the  uproar  of  that  desperate  strife 

k>ntinued  jet  to  yibi-ate  on  his  ear, 

The  vanquished  Whig,  under  a  borrowed  name. 

For  the  mere  sound  and  echo  of  his  own 

launted  him  with  sensations  of  disgust 

Chat  he  was  glad  to  lose,)  slunk  from  the  world 

To  the  deep  shade  of  those  untravell'd  Wilds 

n  which  the  Scottish  Laird  had  long  possess'd 

In  undisturbed  abode.    Here,  then,  they  met, 

Owo  doughty  champions;  flaming  Jacobite 

\ixd  sullen  Hanoverian !    You  might  think 

rhat  losses  and  vexations,  less  severe 

rhan  those  which  they  had  severally  sustained, 

Vould  have  inclined  each  to  abate  his  zeal 

^'or  his  ungrateful  cause  ;  no, —  I  have  heard 

tfy  reverend  Father  tell  that,  'mid  the  calm 

)f  that  small  town  encountering  thus,  they  filFd, 

!)aily,  its  bowling-green  with  harmless  strife ; 

i^lac^ed  with  uncharitable  thoughts  the  church ; 

Ind  vex'd  the  market-place.     But  in  the  breasts 

)f  these  opponents  gradually  was  wrought, 

Vith  little  change  of  general  sentiment, 

}uch  leaning  towards  each  other,  that  their  days 

5y  choice  were  spent  in  constant  fellowship; 

Vnd  if,  at  times,  they  fretted  with  the  yoke, 

Chose  very  bickerings  made  them  love  it  mora 

A  favourite  boundary  to  their  lengthen'd  walks 
rhis  Church-yard  was.    And,  whether  they  had  come 
Dreading  their  path  in  sympathy  and  link^ 
Ji  social  converse,  or  by  some  short  space 
discreetly  parted  to  preserve  the  peace, 
)ne  spint  seldom  faiFd  to  extend  its  sway 
)ver  both  minds,  wlien  they  awhile  had  mark'd 
Che  visible  quiet  of  this  holy  ground, 
Ind  breathed  its  soothing  air;  —  the  spirit  of  hope 
Ind  saintly  magnanimity;  that  —  spuming 
Phe  field  of  selnsh  difference  and  dispute, 
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And  every  care  which  transitory  things, 
Eartli  anci  tlie  kingdoms  of  the  Earth,  create  — 
Doth,  by  a  rapture  of  forget  fulness, 
Prechide  forgiveness,  from  tlie  praise  debarred 
AVhicli  else  tlie  Christian  virtue  might  have  claimU' 

There  live  who  vet  remember  here  to  have  seen 
Their  courtly  figures,  seated  on  the  stump 
Of  an  old  yew,  tlieir  favourite  resting-place, 
l^ut,  as  the  remnant  of  the  long-lived  tree 
AVas  disappearing  by  a  swift  deciiy, 
Tiuiy,  with  joint  care,  determined  to  erect. 
Upon  its  site,  a  dial,  that  might  stand 
For  public  use  preserved,  and  thus  survive 
As  their  own  private  monument :  for  this    ' 
Was  the  particular  s})ot,  in  which  thev  wisliM 
(And  lleaven  was  pleased  to  accomplisli  the  desire) 
That,  undivided,  their  remains  should  lie. 
So,  where  the  moulder'd  tree  had  stood,  was  raised 
Yon  structure,  framing,  with  th'  ascent  of  steps 
That  to  tlie  decorated  pillar  lead, 
A  work  of  art  more  sumptuous  than  might  seem 
To  suit  this  place;  yet  built  in  no  proud  scorn 
Of  rustic  homeliness:  thev  only  aim'd 
'J'o  ensure  for  it  res})ectful  guardianship. 
Around  the  margin  of  the  plat<j,  whereon 
Tiic  siuidow  falls  to  note  the  stealthy  hours. 
Winds  an  inscriptive  legend."  —  At  these  words 
Tliithor  wo  tnrn'd  ;  and  gather'd,  as  we  read, 
Tir  apjiropriate  sense,  in  Latin  numbers  couch 'd: 
**  Tinw  flies  ;  it  is  Ms  ineUmcholy  task 
To  hriiuj.  and  hear  away^  delusive  hopes, 
Jfifl  reproduce  the  troiibles  he  destroys. 
Hut,  while  hii<  blindness  thus  w  occupied^ 
Dixrerninfj  Mortal !  do  thou  serve  the  will 
Of  Time\^  eternal  Master,  (titd  tJiat  pence 
Which  the  world  wants  shall  he  for  thee  confirmed  T^ 

"Smooth  verse,  inspired  by  no  unletter'd  Muse,^ 
Exclaim'd  the  Sceptic  ;  "and  the  strain  of  thought 

3  Tlic  coiivorsation  lends  to  the  mention  of  two  Individiuls  who  \rr  thdr  fe 
fortinuM  wens  at  diflferent  times,  driven  tt)  take  rcftifro  in  thu  ainnU  and  olwcure 
of  lla\vksli(>ad.  Their  stories  I  had  fY«>m  the  dear  old  dame  with  whom,  a*  ate 
bov,  and  arterwani^*,  I  UMl-^ed  lor  tlio  isimcc  of  noorly  U'u  youn».  The  chkr.tll 
rofiitis  was  named  Drunnnond.  and  wa<(  ot'a  high  ftiniily  in  2Mv>Uand;  thoHaDOr 
Whiir  l»ore  the  n:une  of  Van<U'put,  and  might,  perhaps,  I ic  the  desrciHlant  of 
I>ut(-hman  who  liad  e«nne  omt  in  the  train  of  Kmg  W  illinni.  At  all  events,  hii 
was  Huch,  that  ho  mined  himself  by  a  exmtest  for  the  reureflentntion  of  I/rnA 
Westminster,  nmlertaken  to  Hup]»ort  his  iKirtv.nndrotirtMl  toUiiBOomeroftlieii 
KMeeti'd  ua  it  had  been  by  Drummond  for  ihnt  obscurity  which,  since  Ti«itii^ 
Lakes  U'e^ime  lUsliioiiable,  it  tias  no  longer  retained.  —  Author**  Moti4t  l^U. 
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ccords  with  Nature's  language ; — the  soft  yoioe 

f  yon  white  torrent  falling  down  the  rocks 

[>eaks,  less  distinctly,  to  the  same  effect 

\  then,  their  hlended  influence  ho  not  lost 

pon  our  hearts,  —  not  wholly  lost,  I  grant, 

ven  upon  mine,  —  the  more  are  we  requir^ 

o  feel  for  those  among  our  fellow-men 

rho,  offering  no  obeisance  to  the  world, 

re  yet  made  desperate  by  '  too  quick  a  sense 

>f  constant  infelicity,'  cut  off 

'rom  peace  like  exiles  on  some  barren  rock, 

^heir  life's  appointed  prison ;  not  more  free 

Mian  sentinels,  between  two  armies,  set, 

V^ith  nothing  better,  in  the  chill  night  air, 

?han  their  own  thoughts  to  comfort  them.    Say,  why 

?hat  ancient  story  of  Prometheus  chain'd 

lO  the  bare  rock,  on  frozen  Caucasus ; 

Che  Yulture,  th'  inexhaustible  repast 

)rawn  from  his  yitals  ?    Say,  what  meant  the  woei 

^y  Tantalus  entailM  upon  ms  race^ 

Lnd  the  dark  sorrows  of  the  line  of  Thebes  ?  * 

^^ctions  in  form,  but  in  their  substance  truths, 

Tremendous  truths  !  familiar  to  the  men 

)f  long-past  times,  nor  obsolete  in  ours. 

Sxchange  the  shepherd's  frock  of  native  grey 

?or  robes  with  regal  purple  tinged ;  convert 

The  crook  into  a  sceptre;  give  the  pomp 

)f  circumstance ;  and  here  the  tragic  Muse 

!>hall  find  apt  subjects  for  her  highest  art. 

imid  the  gi'oves,  under  the  shadowy  hills, 

The  generations  are  prepared ;  the  pangs, 

rh'  internal  pangs,  are  ready ;  the  dread  strife 

3f  poor  humanity's  afflicted  will 

Struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny." 

le  three  iiiTths  here  bo  appositely  referred  to  are  much  too  long,  Id  theliwaeT. 
rtlculars.  lor  the  compass  of  a  note.  Tliat  of  Prometheus,  howover,  is  pretty 
lly  known;  and  the  other  two  agree  witli  it  In  embo<lying:  a  common  principle, 
r,  the  aeemiBg  lack  of  moral  discrimination  in  the  goveriimout  of  the  world,  as 
Ineea  were  not  the  law  of  the  Divine  administration.  Afflictions  and  calami- 
en  fkll.  In  orerwhelming  measure,  upon  the  righteous  or  the  innocent;  while 
'  the  opposite  character  often  have  their  portion  (Mirved  out  to  thorn  out  of  the 
at  this  world  has  to  bestow.  Nay,  more ;  puxl  men  arc  Homctinies  punished, 
atty,  fbr  their  Tirtue  and  beneficence;  while  guilt  and  wrong-doing  find  im- 
,  and  sometimes  even  appear  to  gather  the  rcwnnls  due  to  go<Nlness.  Thus, 
lion  pnta  it,  in  his  Dutamrsrs  on  Prophrcfft  **  ConsricncQ  and  the  prrgcnt  etmsU- 
¥t  things  are  not  corresponding  terms :  the  one  is  not  the  object  of  perception 
>ClMr.**^  Those  old  mythical  embodiments  of  this  priii(*iple  seem  to  have  had  a 
9  ftadnatlon  Ibr  the  ancient  Ureek  mind.  It  is  hanll y  dvimIIViI  to  observe  how, 
point,  tbej  reflect  the  moral  import  of  the  great  ChrUtinn  Sacriilco.  Perhaps 
a  adfl  that  **  the  line  of  Thebes '*^  refers  to  the  story  of  CEdipus,  who  solvcxl  too 
^  iMUe,  and  thereby  delivered  his  rx>untry  fVom  the  most  torriblaoahunitiea» 
mgtA  nnqpeakabie  woes  upon  himself.    See  page  249,  note  6. 
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"  Though,"  said  the  Priest  in  answer,  "  these  be  tenni 
Which  a  divine  philosophy  rejects. 
We,  whoso  established  and  unfailing  trust 
Is  in  controlling  Providence,  admit 
That  through  all  stations  human  life  abounds 
With  mysteries;  —  for,  if  Faith  were  left  untried. 
How  could  the  might,  that  lurks  within  her,  then 
Be  shown  ?  her  glorious  excellence  —  that  ranks 
Among  the  first  of  Powers  and  Virtues  —  proved? 
Our  system  is  not  fashioned  to  preclude 
That  sympathy  which  you  for  others  ask ; 
And  I  could  tell,  not  travelling  for  my  theme 
Beyond  these  humble  graves,  of  grievous  crimes 
And  strange  disasters ;  but  I  pass  them  by^ 
Loth  to  disturb  what  Heaven  hath  hush'd  in  peace. 
Still  loss,  far  less,  am  I  inclined  to  treat 
Of  Man  degraded  in  his  Maker*8  sight 
By  the  deformities  of  brutish  vice: 
For,  in  such  portraits,  though  a  vulgar  face 
And  a  coarse  outside  of  repulsive  life 
And  unaffecting  manners  might  at  once 
Be  recognised  by  all"  —  "Ahl  do  not  think,** 
The  Wanderer  somewhat  eagerly  exclaim'd, 
"  Wish  could  be  ours  that  you,  for  such  poor  gain, 
(Gain  shall  I  call  it?  —  gam  of  what? — for  whom?) 
Should  breathe  a  wonl  tending  to  violate 
Your  own  pure  spirit.    Not  a  step  we  look  for 
In  slight  of  that  forbearance  and  reserve 
Which  common  human-heartedness  inspires. 
And  mortal  ignorance  and  frailty  claim. 
Upon  this  sacred  ground,  if  nownere  else." 

"  True,"  said  the  Solitary,  "  be  it  far 
From  us  to  infringe  the  laws  of  charity. 
Let  jud";meut  here  in  mercy  be  pronounced ; 
This,  self -respecting  Nature  prompts,  and  this. 
Wisdom  enjoins :  but  if  the  thing  we  seek 
Be  genuine  knowledge,  bear  we  then  in  mind 
How,  from  his  lofty  throne,  the  Sun  can  fling 
Colours  as  bright  on  exhalations  bred 
By  weedy  i)ool  or  j)estilontial  swamp, 
As  by  the  rivulet  sparkling  where  it  runs, 
Or  the  pellucid  lake." 

"  Small  risk,'*  said  I, 
"  Of  such  illusion  do  we  here  incur; 
Temptation  here  is  none  to  exceed  the  truth; 
No  evidence  jip{)ears  that  they  who  rest 
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Witlun  this  ^ronnd  were  covetons  of  praise^ 

Or  of  mnembrance  eyen^  deserved  or  not. 

Green  is  the  Church-yard,  beautiful  and  green^ 

Kdge  rising  gently  by  the  side  of  ridge, 

A  heaving  sniiacey  almost  wholly  free 

From  interruption  of  sepulchral  stones. 

And  mantled  o'er  with  aboriginal  turf 

And  everlasting  flowera    These  Dalesmen  trust 

The  lingering  gleam  of  their  departed  lives 

To  oral  record,  and  the  silent  heart; 

Depositories  faithful  and  more  kind 

Than  fondest  epitaph:*  for,  if  those  fail, 

What  boots  the  sculptured  tomb  ?    And  who  can  blame. 

Who  rather  would  not  envy,  men  that  feel 

Thid  mutual  confidence ;  if  from  such  source 

The  practice  flow, — if  thence,  or  from  a  deep 

And  general  humility  in  death  ? 

Nor  snould  I  much  condemn  it,  if  it  spring 

From  disregard  of  time's  destructive  power, 

As  only  capable  to  prey  on  things 

Of  earth,  and  human  nature's  mortal  part. 

Yet — in  less  simple  districts,  where  we  see 
Stone  lift  its  forehead  emulous  of  stone 
In  courting  notice ;  and  the  ground  all  paved 
With  commendations  of  departed  worth; 
Beading,  where'er  we  turn,  of  innocent  lives. 
Of  each  domestic  charity  fulfiU'd, 
And  sufferings  meekly  iJome — I,  for  my  part, 
Though  with  the  silence  pleased  that  here  prevails, 
Among  those  fair  recitals  also  ran^e. 
Soothed  by  the  natural  spirit  whicn  they  breathe. 
And,  in  the  centre  of  a  world  whose  soil 
Is  rank  with  all  unkindness,  compass'd  round 
With  such  memorials,  I  have  sometimes  felt, 
It  was  no  momentary  happiness 
To  have  one  Enclosure  wncre  the  voice  that  speaks 
In  envy  or  detraction  is  not  heard ; 
Which  malice  may  not  enter ;  where  the  traces 
Of  evil  inclinations  are  unknown ; 
Where  lore  and  pity  tenderly  unite 
With  resignation ;  and  no  jamng  tone 
Intrudes,  the  peaceful  concert  to  disturb 
Of  amity  and  gratitude." 

"  Thus  sanction'd," 
The  Pastor  said,  "  I  willingly  confine 

S  See  ft  peaeage  on  this  sabjeol  in  The  Brothen,  po^  4ft. 
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My  narratives  to  subjects  that  excite 

Feelings  with  these  accordant,  —  loYe,  eateeniy 

And  admiration  ;  lifting  up  a  veil, 

A  sunbeam  introducing  among  hearts 

Eotirod  and  covert;  so  that  ye  shall  have 

Clear  images  before  your  ghwlden'd  eyea 

Of  Nature's  unambitious  underwood. 

And  flowers  that  prosper  in  the  shade.    And  when 

I  speak  of  such  among  my  flock  as  swerved 

Or  fell,  those  only  shall  be  singled  out 

Ui)on  whose  lapse,  or  error,  something  more 

Than  brotherly  forgiveness  may  attend; 

To  such  will  we  restrict  or  notice,  else 

Better  my  tongue  wore  mute. 

And  yet  there  are^ 
I  feel,  good  reasons  why  we  should  not  leave 
Wholly  un traced  a  moi-e  forbidding  way. 
For,  strength  to  persevere  and  to  support. 
And  energy  to  conquer  and  repel  — 
These  (elements  of  virtue,  that  declare 
The  native  grandeur  of  the  human  fiool  — 
Are  oft-times  not  unprofitably  shown 
In  the  perverseness  of  a  selfish  course : 
Truth  every  day  exemplified,  no  less 
In  the  grey  cottage  by  the  murmnring  stream 
'i'han  in  fantastic  conqueror's  roving  camp,  1 

Or  'mid  the  factious  senate  unappali'd  ) 

Whoe'er  may  sink,  or  rise,  —  to  smk  again,  i 

As  merciless  jiroscription  ebbs  and  flows.  ', 

There,"  said  the  Vicar,  pointing  as  he  8]Kike,  1 

**  A  wuman  ix>sts  in  jxjace ;  •  surpass'd  by  few 
Tn  power  of  mind  and  eloquent  discourse. 
Tall  Avas  her  stature;  her  complexion  dark 
And  saturnine ;  her  hetid  not  raised  to  hold 
Converse  with  heaven,  nor  yet  deprest  towards  earth, 
But  in  projection  carried,  as  she  walk'd 
For  ever  musing.    Sunken  were  her  eyes; 
AVrinkled  and  furrow'd  with  habitual  thought 
AVas  her  broad  forehead  ;  like  the  brow  of  one 
Whose  visual  nerve  shrinks  from  a  painful  glare 

6  Thi^4  peraon  livod  at  Town-Kud,  and  was  almost  our  next  nei|rtiboor.  I  hftvj 
little  to  notice  r.oncvrniii^'  lior  l>oyond  wlmtid  Baid  in  the  iioGfD.  She  was  t  nvw 
striking;  in^t.-intu'  liow  t'ar  r  woman  may  surpass  in  talent,  lu  Iniowledge.and  inwy 
uro  of  tlie  mind,  tho>o  ^vith  and  anion'^  whom  nho  lives,  and  yet  iUl  nelow  tbem  i^ 
Christian  virtucA  of  ttie  hcnrt  and  s])int.  It  si^emoil  almost,  ami  I  sav  it  with  fM 
that,  in  pi*oportioi)  a^^  Mhecxa'IIed  in  tho  one,  sho  Ihiled in  thooUier.  Uow  l>«^iien^7 
Vias  one  to  observe  in  l>i>th  sexes  the  same  thliur»  and  how  mortiLfyUur  ia  tlie  reflac 
ttou  1  —  A  u  thjr'A  A'l  U'A,  184:{. 
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Of  OTerpowGring  light —  While  jntt  a  child, 
She,  'mid  the  hninnle  flowerets  of  the  vale, 
Tower'd  like  th'  imperial  thistle,  not  unfurnish'd 
With  ita  appropriate  grace,  yet  rather  seeking 
To  be  admired  than  coveted  and  loved. 
Even  at  that  age  she  ruled,  a  sovereign  queen, 
Over  her  comrades;  else  thoir  simple  sports, 
Wanting  all  relish  for  her  strenuous  mind. 
Had  cross'd  her  onlj  to  be  sbunn'd  with  scorn. 
0,  pang  of  sorrowful  regret  for  those 
Whom,  in  their  routh,  sweet  study  has  enthraU'd, 
That  they  have  lived  for  haraher  servitude, 
Whether  in  seal,  in  body,  or  estate! 
Snch  doom  was  hers;  yet  nothing  could  subdue 
Her  keen  desire  of  knowledge,  nor  efface 
Those  brighter  im^es  by  books  imprest 
Upon  her  memory,  faithfully  as  stars 
That  occupy  their  places,  and,  though  oft 
Hidden  by  clouds,  and  oft  bedimm'd  by  base, 
Are  not  to  be  extinguish'd,  nor  impair'd. 

Two  passions,  both  degenerate,  for  they  both 
Began  in  honour,  gradually  obtain'd 
Bale  over  her,  and  vex'd  her  daily  life, — 
An  unremitting,  avaricious  thrift; 
And  a  strange  thraldom  of  maternal  love, 
That  held  her  spirit,  in  its  own  despite, 
Boond  — by  vexation,  and  regret,  and  scora, 
Constrain'd  forgiveness,  and  relenting  vows, 
And  tears,  in  pride  snppress'd,  in  sliame  conceal'd— 
To  a  poor  dissolute  Son,  her  only  child. 
Her  wedded  days  had  open'd  with  mishap. 
Whence  dire  dependence.     What  could  she  perform 
To  shake  the  burthen  oftF    Ah  I  there  was  felt. 
Indignantly,  the  weakness  of  her  sex. 
She  mused,  resolved,  adhered  to  her  resolve ; 
The  hand  grew  slack  in  alms-giving,  the  heart 
Closed  by  agrees  to  charity;  Heaven's  blessing 
Xot  seeking  from  that  source,  she  placed  her  txost 
In  ceasekfli  pains,  —  and  strictest  parsimony 
Which  sternly  hoarded  all  that  could  be  spared. 
From  each  day's  need,  out  of  each  day's  least  gain. 

Thus  all  was  rc-eatablish'd,  and  a  pile 
Oonstmct«d,  that  sufficed  for  every  end. 
Save  the  contentment  of  the  builder's  mind; 
A.  mind  by  nature  indisposed  to  aught 
So  placid,  so  inactiTe,  as  content ; 
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A  mind  intolerant  of  lasting  peace, 
And  cherishing  the  pang  her  neart  deplored. 
Dread  life  of  conflict!  which  I  oft  compared 
To  th'  agitation  of  a  brook  that  runs 
Down  a  rocky  mountain,  buried  now  and  lost 
In  silent  pools,  now  in  strong  eddies  chained; 
But  never  to  be  charm'd  to  gentleness : 
Its  best  attainment  fits  of  such  repose 
As  timid  eyes  might  shrink  from  fathoming. 
A  sudden  illness  seized  her  in  the  strength 
Of  life's  autumnal  season.  —  Shall  I  tell 
IIow  on  her  bed  of  death  the  Matron  lay. 
To  Providence  submissive,  so  she  thoognt; 
But  fretted,  vex'd,  and  wrought  upon,  almost 
I'o  anger,  by  tlic  malady  that  ^ripsd 
Iler  prostrate  frame  with  unrelazing  power. 
As  tlie  fierce  eagle  fastens  on  the  lamb? 
She  pray'd,  she  moan'd :  her  husband's  sister  watch'd 
Iler  dreary  pillow,  waited  on  her  needs ; 
And  yet  tfie  very  sound  of  that  kind  foot 
Was  anguish  to  her  ears!    *And  must  she  mle,* 
This  was  the  death-doom'd  Woman  heard  to  say 
In  bitterness,  'and  must  she  rule  and  reign, 
Sole  Mistress  of  this  house,  when  I  am  fi^one? 
Tend  what  I  tended,  calling  it  her  ownr 
Enough;  —  I  fear,  too  much.  —  One  vernal  evening, 
While  slie  was  yet  in  prime  of  health  and  strength, 
I  well  remember,  while  I  pass'd  her  door 
Alone,  with  loitering  step,  and  upward  eye 
Turu'd  towards  the  planet  Jupiter  that  hung 
Above  the  centre  of  the  Vale,  a  voice 
Eoused  me,  her  voice ;  it  said,  ^  That  glorions  star 
In  its  untroubled  element  will  shine 
As  now  it  shines,  when  we  are  laid  in  earth 
And  safe  from  all  our  sorrows.'    With  a  sigh 
She  spake,  yet,  I  believe,  not  unsustain'd 
By  faitli  in  glory  that  shall  far  transcend 
Aught  by  these  perishable  heavens  disclosed 
To  si^ht  or  mind.    Nor  less  than  care  divine 
Is  divine  mercy.     She  who  had  rebell'd 
Was  into  meekness  soften'd  and  subdued; 
Did,  after  trials  not  in  vain  prolonged, 
With  resignation  sink  into  tne  grave; 
And  her  uncharitable  acts,  I  trusty 
And  harsh  unkindnesses  are  all  forgiven, 
Though,  in  this  Vale,  remember'd  ¥rith  deep  awtti" 
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The  Yioar  passed ;  and  toward  a  seat  advanced* 
A.  long  stoce-seat,  fix'd  in  the  Gharch-jard  wall; 
Part  shaded  by  cool  sycamore,  and  part 
Offering  a  Giinnj  resting-place  to  them 
Who  seek  the  Hoose  of  worship,  while  the  bells 
Yet  ring  with  all  their  voices,  or  before 
The  last,hath  ceased  its  solitary  knolL 
Beneath  the  ehade  we  all  sate  down ;  and  there 
His  office,  uninvited,  he  resumed. 

"  As  on  a  aunnv  bank  a  tender  lamb 
Larks  in  sate  Hbelter  from  the  winda  otKarch, 
Screen'd  hj  its  parent,  so  that  little  mound 
Lies  guarded  bv  its  neighbour;  the  small  heap 
Speaks  for  itself ;  an  Imant  there  doth  rest; 
The  sheltering  hillock  is  the  Mother's  grave.* 
If  mild  diecourse,  and  manners  that  conferr'd 
A  nstnrsl  dignity  on  humblest  rank ; 
If  gladsome  epints,  and  benignant  looks. 
That  for  a  face  not  beantifnl  did  more 
Than  beanty  for  the  fairest  face  can  do ; 
And  if  religiouB  tenderness  of  heart, 
Grieving  for  sin,  and  penitential  tears 
Shed  when  the  clonds  had  gather'd  and  distaiu'il 
The  spotless  ether  of  a  maiden  life; 
If  these  may  make  a  hallow'd  spot  of  earth 
More  holy  m  the  sight  of  God  or  Man ; 
Then,  o'er  that  moud,  a  sanctity  shall  brood 
Till  the  stars  sicken  at  the  day  of  doom. 

Ah!  what  a  warning  for  a  thoughtless  man. 
Could  field  or  grove,  conld  any  spot  of  earth* 
Show  to  his  eye  an  im^e  of  the  pan^ 
Which  it  hatJi  witneas'd;  render  back  an  echo 
Of  the  ead  ste^s  by  which  it  hath  been  trod  I 
There,  by  her  innocent  Baby's  prccions  grave, 
And  on  the  very  turf  that  roofs  her  own. 
The  Uother  oft  was  seen  to  stand  or  kneel 
In  the  broad  day,  a  weeping  Magdalene. 
Now  she  is  not;  the  swelling  tun  reports 
Of  the  fiesh  shower,  but  of  poor  Ellen's  tears 
b  silent ;  nor  i«  any  vestige  left 
Of  the  path  worn  by  mournful  tread  of  her 
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Who,  at  her  heart's  light  bidding,  once  had  mo^ 
III  virgin  fearlessness,  with  step  that  seem'd 
Caught  from  tlie  pressure  of  elastic  turf 
U])on  the  mountains  gemm'd  with  morning  dew, 
In  the  prime  hour  of  sweetest  scents  and  airs. 
Serious  and  tlioughtful  was  her  mind;  and  yet, 
By  reconcilement  exquisite  and  rare, 
The  form,  port,  motions,  of  this  Cottage-girl 
AVere  such  as  might  have  quickened  and  inspired 
A  Titian's  hand,  addrest  to  pictnre  forth 
Oread  or  Dryad  glancing  through  the  shade 
What  time  the  hunter's  earliest  horn  is  heard 
Starthng  the  golden  hills. 

A  wide-spread  elm 
Stands  in  our  valley,  named  The  Joyful  Tree; 
From  dateless  usage  which  our  peasants  hold 
Of  giving  welcome  to  the  first  of  May 
By  dances  round  its  trunk.    And  if  the  sky 
IVrrnit,  like  honours,  dance  and  song,  are  paid 
To  the  Twelfth  Night,  heneath  the  frosty  stars 
Or  the  clear  Moon.    The  q^aeen  of  these  gay  sports. 
If  not  in  beautv  yet  in  sprightly  air, 
W'as  hapless  Ellen.    No  one  touch'd  the  ground 
So  def  I  ly,  and  the  nicest  maiden's  locks 
Less  gracefully  were  braided;  —  but  this  praise, 
Mothinks,  would  better  suit  another  place.  * 

She  loved,  and  fondly  deem'd  herself  beloved.— 
The  road  is  dim,  the  current  nnperceived, 
The  weakness  painful  and  most  pitiful. 
By  which  a  virtuous  woman,  in  pure  youth. 
May  be  delivered  to  distress  and  shame. 
Such  fate  was  hers.    The  last  time  Ellen  danced. 
Among  her  equals,  round  The  Joyful  Tree, 
She  bore  a  secret  burthen ;  and  full  soon 
AVas  left  to  tremble  for  a  breaking  vow,  — 
Then,  to  bewail  a  sternly-broken  vow, 
Alone,  within  her  widow'd  Mother^s  house. 
It  was  the  season  of  unfolding  leaves. 
Of  days  advancing  toward  their  utmost  length. 
And  small  birds  singing  happily  to  mates 
IIa])py  as  they.    With  spirit-saadening  power 
Winds  pipe  through  fading  woods;  but  those  blithe  soi 
Strike  the  deserted  to  the  heart :  I  speak 
Of  what  I  know,  and  what  we  feel  within.  — 
Beside  the  cottage  in  which  Ellen  dwelt 
Stands  a  tall  ash-tree ;  to  whose  topmost  twig 
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A  thmdi  reiortfl^  and  annually  chants, 

At  mom  and  eToning  from  that  naked  percfa, 

While  all  the  undergrove  is  thick  with  leayeBy 

A  tim^begailing  ditt}[,  for  delight 

Of  his  fond  partner,  silent  in  the  nest  — 

*  Ah,  why/  said  Ellen,  sighing  to  herself, 

*  Why  do  not  words,  and  kiss,  and  solemn  pledge ; 
And  nature  that  is  kind  in  woman's  hreast,  - 
And  reason  that  in  ihan  is  wise  and  good, 

And  fear  of  Him  who  is  a  righteous  iudge ; 

Why  do  not  these  prevail  for  human  life, 

To  keep  two  hearts  together,  that  hcgan 

Their  spring-time  with  one  love,  and  that  have  need 

Of  mutual  pity  and  forgiveness,  sweet 

To  grant,  or  be  received ;  while  that  poor  bird,  — 

O,  come  and  hear  him  I  thou  who  hast  to  me 

Been  faithless,  hear  him,  though  a  lowlv  creature, 

One  of  God's  simple  children  that  yet  know  not 

The  universal  Parent,  how  he  sings 

As  if  he  wish'd  the  firmament  of  heaven 

Should  Usten,  and  give  back  to  him  the  voice 

Of  his  triumphant  constancy  and  love ; 

The  ppoelamation  that  he  makes,  how  far 

His  aarkness  doth  transcend  our  fickle  light  I ' 

Such  wa^  the  tender  passage,  not  by  me 
Bepeated  without  loss  of  simple  phrase. 
Which  I  perused,  even  as  the  words  had  been 
Committed  by  forsaken  Ellen's  hand 
To  the  blank  margin  of  a  Valentine, 
Bedropp'd  with  tears.    'Twill  please  you  to  be  told 
That,  studiously  withdrawing  from  tne  eye 
Of  all  companionship,  the  Sufferer  yet 
In  lonely  reading  found  a  meek  resource : 
How  thankful  for  the  warmth  of  summer  days, 
When  she  could  slip  into  the  cottage-bam. 
And  find  a  secret  oratory  there; 
Or,  in  the  garden,  under  friendly  veil 
Of  their  long  twilight,  pore  upon  her  book 
By  the  last  lingering  help  of  th'  open  sky 
Until  dark  night  dismiss'd  her  to  her  bed ! 
Thus  did  a  waking  fancy  sometimes  lose 
Th^  unconquerable  pang  of  despised  love. 

A  kindlier  passion  open'd  on  her  soul 
When  that  poor  Child  was  bom.    Upon  its  face 
She  gaaed  as  on  a  pure  and  spotless  gift 
Of  olezpeoted  prokise,  wheiTa  gridf 
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Or  dread  was  all  that  had  been  thought  o^ — joy 
Far  livelier  than  bewilder'd  traveller  feels. 
Amid  a  perilous  waste  that  all  nieht  long 
Ilatli  haniss*d  him  toiling  through  feurfol  storaiy 
AVhcn  he  beholds  the  first  pale  speck  serene 
Of  day-spring  in  the  gloomy  East  reveard. 
And  greets  it  with  thanksgiving.     *Till  this  hoar/ 
Thus,  in  her  Mother's  hearing,  Ellen  spake, 
*  There  was  a  stony  region  in  my  heart; 
But  He  at  whose  command  the  parchdd  rock 
Was  smitten,  and  pour'd  forth  a  quenching  stream, 
Ilath  soften'd  that  obduracy,  and  made 
Unlook'd-for  gladness  in  the  desert  place. 
To  save  the  perishing ;  and,  henceforth,  I  breathe 
The  air  with  cheerful  spirit,  for  thy  sake, 
My  Infant !  and  for  that  good  Mother  dear 
Who  bore  me;  and  hath  pray'd  for  me  in  vain;  — 
Yet  not  in  vain ;  it  shall  not  be  in  vain/ 
She  spake,  nor  was  th'  assurance  unfnlfill'd ; 
And,  if  heart-rending  thoughts  would  oft  return, 
Tliey  stayed  not  long. — The  blameless  Infant  grew; 
'J'ho  Child  whom  Ellen  and  her  Mother  loved 
They  soon  were  proud  of;  tended  it  and  nursed; 
A  soothing  comforter,  although  forlorn ; 
Like  a  poor  singing-bird  from  distant  lands; 
Or  a  choice  shrub,  which  he  who  passes  by 
With  vacant  mind  not  seldom  may  observe 
l-'air-flowcring  in  a  thinly-peopled  house, 
AVI  lose  window,  somewhat  sadly,  it  adorns. 

Throui^h  four  months*  space  the  Iqfant  drew  its  food 
From  the  maternal  breast;  then  scruples  rose; 
Thoughts,  which  the  rich  are  free  from,  came  and  ctobs 
^J'ho  fond  affection.    She  no  more  could  bear 
By  her  offence  to  lay  a  twofold  weight 
On  a  kind  parent  willing  to  forget 
'J'hoir  slender  means:  so,  to  that  parent's  care 
Trusting  her  child,  she  left  their  common  home, 
And  undertook  with  dutiful  content 
A  Foster-mother's  office. 

'Tis,  perchance. 
Unknown  to  you  that  in  these  simple  vales 
The  natural  feeling  of  equality 
Is  by  domestic  service  unimpaired; 
Yet,  though  such  sei-vico  be,  with  us,  removed 
From  sense  of  degradation,  not  the  less 
Th'  ungentle  mind  can  easily  find  means 
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To  impose  seyere  restraints  and  laws  unjiist^ 
Which  hapless  Ellen  now  was  doom'd  to  feel: 
For  (blinded  by  an  over-anxious  dread 
Of  such  excitement  and  divided  thought 
As  with  her  office  would  but  ill  accord) 
The  pair  whose  infant  she  was  bound  to  nurse 
Forbade  her  all  communion  with  her  own: 
Week  after  week  the  mandate  they  enforced.  — 
So  near!  yet  not  allow'd  upon  that  sight 
To  fix  her  eyes,  —  alas !  'twas  hard  to  bear  1 
But  worse  amiction  must  be  borne,  far  worse; 
For  'tis  Heaven's  will  that,  after  a  disease 
Begun  and  ended  within  three  days'  space, 
Her  child  should  die ;  as  Ellen  now  exclaim'd. 
Her  own — deserted  child  I    Once,  only  once, 
She  saw  it  in  that  mortal  malady ; 
And,  on  the  burial-daj,  could  scarcely  gain 
Permission  to  attend  its  obsequies. 
She  reach'd  the  house,  last  of  the  funeral  train ; 
And  some  one,  as  she  enter'd,  having  chanced 
To  urge  nnthinkinriy  their  prompt  departure, 
^  Nay,  said  she,  wim  commanding  look,  a  spirit 
Of  anger  never  seen  in  her  before, 
^  Nay,  ye  must  wait  my  time  I '  and  down  she  sate^ 
And  by  the  unclosed  coffin  kept  her  seat 
Weeping  and  looking,  looking  on  and  weeping, 
Upon  the  last  sweet  slumber  of  her  Child, 
Until  at  length  her  soul  was  satisfied. 

You  see  the  Infant's  Grave ;  and  to  this  spot, 
The  Mother,  oft  as  she  was  sent  abroad, 
On  whatsoever  errand,  urged  her  steps : 
Hither  she  came ;  here  stood,  and  sometimes  knelt 
In  the  broad  day,  a  rueful  Magdalene ! 
So  call  her ;  for  not  only  she  bewail'd 
A  mother's  loss,  but  moum'd  in  bitterness 
Her  own  transgression ;  penitent  sincere 
As  ever  raised  to  Heaven  a  streaming  eye! — 
At  length  the  parents  of  the  f oster-diild, 
Noting  that  in  despite  of  their  commands 
She  still  renew'd  and  could  not  but  renew 
Those  visitations,  ceased  to  send  her  forth ; 
Or,  to  the  garden's  narrow  bounds,  confined. 
I  fail'd  not  to  remind  them  that  they  err'd ; 
For  holy  Nature  might  not  thus  be  cross'd, 
Thus  wrong'd  in  woman's  breast:  in  vain  I  pleadedf— 
But  the  green  stalk  of  Ellen's  life  was  snapp'd. 
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And  tho  flower  droop'd ;  as  every  eye  could  see, 
It  hung  its  head  in  mortal  lan^niBhment. 
Aided  by  this  appearance,  I  at  length 
Prevaird ;  and,  from  those  bonds  released,  she  went 
Home  to  her  mothers  house. 

The  Youth  was  fled; 
The  rash  betrayer  could  not  face  the  shame 
Or  sorrow  which  his  senseless  guilt  had  caused; 
And  little  would  his  presence,  or  proof  given 
Of  a  relenting  soul,  have  now  avail'd ; 
For,  like  a  shadow,  he  was  pass'd  away 
From  Ellen's  thoughts ;  had  perish'd  to  her  mind 
For  all  concerns  of  fear,  or  hope,  or  love. 
Save  only  those  which  to  their  common  shame, 
And  to  his  moral  being  apx)ertain'd : 
Hope  from  that  quarter  would,  I  know,  have  broaghi 
A  heavenly  comfort;  there  she  recognised 
An  nnrelaxing  bond,  a  mutual  need; 
There,  and,  as  seem'd,  there  only. 

She  had  bullt» 
1  lor  fond  maternal  heart  had  built,  a  nest 
In  blindness  all  too  near  the  river's  edge: 
Tliat  work  a  summer  flood  with  hasty  swell 
Had  swept  away;  and  now  her  Spirit  long'd 
For  its  last  flight  to  Heaven^s  security. 
The  bodily  frame  wasted  from  day  to  day; 
IMcanwhilo,  relinquishing  all  other  caresy*^ 
Her  mind  .«hc  strictly  tutor'd  to  find  x)eace 
And  pleasure  in  endurance.     Much  she  thought, 
And  much  she  read;  and  brooded  feelingly 
TT})on  her  own  nn worthiness.     To  me, 
As  to  a  s])iritiial  comforter  and  friend. 
Her  heart  she  opcnM ;  and  no  pains  were  spared 
To  mitigate,  as  gently  as  I  could, 
Tlie  sting  of  solf-rcproach,  with  healing  words, 
Meek  Saint!  through  patience  fflorified  on  Earth! 
In  whom,  as  by  her  lonely  hearth  she  sate, 
Tho  ghastly  face  of  cold  decay  put  on 
A  .snn-h'ke  boanty,  and  appeared  divine  I 
May  I  not  mention  that,  within  those  walls. 
In  due  observance  of  her  pious  wish, 
The  congregation  join'd  with  me  in  prayer 
For  her  soul's  good  ?    Nor  was  that  office  vain.— 
Much  did  she  suffer:  but,  if  any  friend. 
Beholding  her  condition,  at  the  sight 
Gave  way  to  words  of  pity  or  complaint, 
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She  stili'd  them  with  a  prompt  reproof^  and  said, 
'  He  who  afSicts  me  knows  what  1  can  bear ; 
And,  when  I  fail,  and  can  endare  no  more, 
WiU  mercifully  ^e  me  to  Himself/ 
So,  throagh  the  dond  of  death,  her  Spirit  pass'd 
Into  that  pore  and  unknown  world  of  love 
Where  injury  cannot  come :  —  and  here  is  laid 
The  mortal  Body  by  her  Infant's  side." 

The  Vicar  ceased ;  and  downcast  looks  made  known 
That  each  had  listen'd  with  his  inmost  heart 
For  me,  th*  emotion  scarcely  was  less  strong 
Or  less  benim  than  that  which  I  had  felt 
When,  seated  near  my  venerable  Friend 
Under  those  shady  elms,  from  him  I  heard 
The  story  that  retraced  the  slow  decline 
Of  Margaret,  sinking  on  the  lonely  heath. 
With  the  neglected  house  to  which  she  clung. — 
I  noted  that  the  Solitary's  cheek 
Confess'd  the  power  of  nature.    Pleased  though  sad. 
More  pleased  tnan  sad,  .the  grey-hair'd  Wanderer  sate; 
Thanks  to  his  pure  imaginative  soul 
Capacious  and  serene ;  his  blameless  life. 
His  knowledge,  wisdom,  love  of  truth,  and  love 
Of  human  kind !    He  was  it  who  first  broke 
The  pensive  silence,  saying: 

"  Blest  are  they 
Whose  sorrow  rather  is  to  suffer  wrong 
Than  to  do  wrong,  albeit  themselves  have  err'd. 
This  tale  gives  proof  that  Heaven  most  gently  deals 
With  such,  in  their  affliction.    Ellen's  fate. 
Her  tender  spirit,  and  her  contrite  heart, 
Call  to  my  mind  dark  hints  which  I  have  heard 
Of  one  who  died  within  this  vale,  by  doom 
Heavier,  as  his  offence  was  heavier  far. 
Where,  Sir,  I  pray  you,  where  are  laid  the  bones 
Of  Wilfred  Armathwaite  ?  " 

The  Vicar  answer'd, 
"  In  that  green  nook,  close  by  the  Church-yard  wall. 
Beneath  yon  hawthorn,  planted  by  myself 
In  memory  and  for  warning,  and  in  sign 
Of  sweetness  where  dire  anguish  had  been  known. 
Of  reconcilement  after  deep  offence,  — 
There  doth  he  rest.    No  theme  his  fate  supplies 
For  the  smooth  glozings  of  th'  indulgent  worVl; 
Nor  need  the  windings  of  his  devious  course 
Be  here  retraced;  —  enough  that,  by  mishap 
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And  venial  error,  robh'd  of  competence, 

And  her  obsequious  shadow,  peace  of  mind, 

lie  craved  a  substitute  in  troubled  joy; 

A<^ainst  his  conscience  rose  in  arms,  and,  braving 

Divine  displeasure,  broke  the  marria^c-row. 

That  which  he  had  been  weak  enough  to  do 

Was  misery  in  remembrance ;  he  was  stung, 

Stun^  by  his  inward  thoughts,  and  by  the  smiles 

Of  wife  and  children  stung  to  agony. 

Wretched  at  home,  he  gain'd  no  peace  abroad ; 

Kant^od  through  the  mountains,  slept  upon  the  earth 

Ask'd  comfort  of  the  open  air,  and  found 

No  quiet  in  the  darkness  of  the  nighty 

No  i)lcasure  in  the  beauty  of  the  dAV. 

nis  flock  he  slighted :  his  paternal  fields 

Hecamc  a  clog  to  him,  whose  spirit  wish'd 

To  fly,  —  but  whither  ?    And  this  gracious  Ghorchi 

That  wears  a  look  so  full  of  peace  and  hope 

And  love,  benignant  mother  of  the  vale, 

How  fair  amid  her  brood  of  cottages! 

Slic  was  to  him  a  sickness  and  reproach. 

Much  to  the  last  remained  unknown :  but  this 

Is  sure,  that  through  remorse  and  grief  he  died; 

Though  pitied  among  men,  absolved  by  God, 

lie  could  not  find  forgiveness  in  himself; 

Nor  conld  endure  the  weight  of  his  own  shame. 

Ilerc  rests  a  Mother.    But  from  her  I  turn 
And  from  her  grave.  —  Behold  —  upon  that  ridge 
That,  stretching  boldly  from  the  mountain  side, 
Carries  into  the  centre  of  the  vale 
Its  rocks  and  woods  —  the  Cottage  where  she  dwelt; 
And  where  yet  dwells  her  faithful  Partner,  left 
(Full  eight  years  past)  the  solitary  prop 
Of  many  helpless  Children.    I  begin 
With  words  that  might  be  prelude  to  a  tale 
Of  sorrow  and  dejection  ;  but  I  feel 
No  sadness,  when  I  think  of  what  mine  eyes 
See  daily  in  that  happy  family. — 
Bright  garland  form  they  for  the  pensive  brow 
Of  their  undrooping  Fatlier's  widowhood. 
Those  six  fair  Daughters,  budding  yet, —  not  one^ 
Not  one  of  all  the  band,  a  full-blown  flower. 
Deprest,  and  desolate  of  soul,  as  once 
That  Father  was,  and  fiU'd  with  anxious  fear, 
Now,  by  experience  taught,  he  stands  assured 
That  God,  who  takes  away,  yet  takes  not  half 
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Of  what  He  seeniB  to  take ;  or  gires  it  bock. 

Not  to  our  prayer,  but  far  beyond  our  prayer; 

He  gives  it — the  boon  produce  of  a  sou 

Which  our  endeavours  have  refused  to  till, 

And  hope  hath  never  water'd.    The  Abode 

Whose  grateful  owner  can  attest  these  truths, 

Even  were  the  object  nearer  to  our  sight, 

Would  seem  in  no  distinction  to  surpass 

The  rudest  habitations.    Ye  might  think 

That  it  had  sprung  self -raised  from  earth,  or  grown 

Out  of  the  living  rock,  to  be  adom'd 

By  Nature  only;  but,  if  thither  led. 

Ye  would  discover,  then,  a  studious  work 

Of  many  fancies  prompting  many  hands. 

Brought  from  the  woods  the  honeysuckle  twines 
Around  the  porch,  and  seems,  in  that  trim  place, 
A  plant  no  longer  wild ;  the  cultured  rose 
There  blossoms,  strong  In  health,  and  will  be  soon 
Eoof-high;  the  wild  pmk  crowns  the  pardon-wall; 
And  with  the  flowers  are  intermingled  stones 
Sparry  and  bright,  rough  scatterings  of  the  hills. 
These  ornaments,  that  fade  not  with  the  year, 
A  hardy  Girl  continues  to  provide ; 
Who,  mounting  fearlessly  the  rocky  heights, 
Her  Father's  prompt  attendant,  does  for  him 
All  that  a  boy  could  do,  but  with  delight 
More  keen  and  prouder  daring ;  yet  hath  she, 
Within  the  garaen,  like  the  rest,  a  bed 
For  her  own  flowers  and  favourite  herbs,  a  space, 
By  sacred  charter,  holden  for  her  use.  — 
These,  and  whatever  else  the  garden  bears 
Of  fruit  or  flower,  permission  ask'd  or  not, 
I  freely  gather;  and  my  leisure  draws 
A  not  unfrequent  pastime  from  the  hum 
Of  bees  around  their  range  of  sheltered  hives 
Busy  in  that  enclosure ;  while  the  rill 
That-sparkling  thrids  the  rocks  attunes  his  voice 
To  the  pure  course  of  human  life  which  there 
Flows  on  in  solitude.    But,  when  the  gloom 
Of  night  is  falling  round  my  steps,  then  most 
This  Dwelling  charms  me ;  often  I  stop  short, 
(Who  could  refrain  ?)  and  feed  by  stealth  my  sight 
with  prospect  of  the  company  within. 
Laid  open  through  the  blazing  window :  —  there 
I  see  the  eldest  Daughter  at  her  wheel 
Spinning  amain  as  S  to  overtake 
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Tho  neyer-halting  time ;  or,  in  her  turn, 
Teucliing  8oinc  Novice  of  the  sisterhood 
Tliat  skill  in  this  or  otiier  household  work 
Whicli,  from  her  Father's  honour d  hand,  heraeU, 
AVIiile  she  was  yet  a  little  one,  had  iearn'd. 
Mild  Man !  he  is  not  gay,  but  they  are  gay; 
And  the  whole  house  seems  fill'd  with  gaiety. 
Thrico  happy,  then,  the  Mother  may  be  deein'dy 
The  Wifcv,  from  whose  consolatory  graTe 
1  turn'd,  that  ye  in  mind  might  witness  where, 
And  how,  her  Spirit  yet  survives  on  Earth  I" 
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THE   CHURCH-YARD   AMONG  THE    HOUNTAINS. 

While  thus  from  theme  to  theme  th'  Historian  pao'd, 

The  words  lie  utterd,  and  tho  scene  that  lay 

Before  our  eyes,  awaken'd  in  my  mind 

Vivid  remenihranco  of  those  long-past  hours. 

When,  in  tho  hollow  of  some  shadowy  vale, 

(What  time  the  s])lendour  of  the  setting  Son 

Lay  Ix'autiful  on  Snowdon's  sovereign  brow, 

On  CadtT  Idris.  or  hu^e  Penmanmaur,) 

A  wandorinsr  Youth,  1  listened  with  delight 

To  pastoral  mclodv  or  warlike  air, 

Drawn  from  the  efiords  of  th'  ancient  British  harjs 

By  some  accomplished  Master,  while  he  sato 

Amid  tho  quiot  of  the  green  recess, 

And  there  did  inexhaustibly  dispense 

An  inforchango  of  soft  or  solemn  tunes, 

Tender  or  l)lirho;  now,  as  the  varying  mood 

Of  liis  own  spirit  urged,  —  now,  as  a  voice 

h'loni  youth  or  maiden,  or  some  honoured  chief 

Of  his  (^-unpatriot  villagers,  (that  hung 

Around  him,  drinking  in  th'  imnassionM  notes 

Of  tho  tinie-liaUow'd  minstrelsy.)  required 

For  tho  heart's  ease  or  pleasure.'    Stndns  of  power 

8  In  his  lon^'or  poemfl,  Word.sworth  quite  too  often  well-ni|rb  strangles  the  prav^r 
eflfert  of  hi-)  workirinnirhip  wiili  an  unfortunuto  prolixity  both  of  Innpiagt  ura<lf 
Uiou^ht;  fr.'ithcriiiK-in  ])oint  a(ler  jMunt  tlvit  were  licttcr  left  out.  anu  runniut  bit 
pont<'nr<»s  into  iDtrifury  JUi'l  obsrurity.  Iloro  is  an  apt  instance  of  the  firalL  llTirh 
oroh'nrnovs,  without  n'liy  loss  <»f  poetry,  would,  1  thiiik,  begaineil  in  this  pAHMfp.i^ 
ahout  h.'iirihe  linos  w«  re  Htiirkcn  out. '  iliflmAnyprosAicpnssaffea  I ilo  not compLiin 
J>f,  for  Milton  ha^*  ni;iny  •'uch  also,  ami  so  have  all  great noete;  fbr  the  gmit  portand 
the  little  poet  (liiTtT  es|'>orially  in  this.  Uiat  thu  former,  if  no  baa  a  proBafo  ttiiog  Id  ufi 
]\  vouU'ut  U}  t>.-iy  it  pro:>aicully,  whereas  tho  latter  moat  trick  ft  out  In  tbe  flaeiiei 
^'••pocUc  diction." 
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ere  they  to  seize  and  oeeupy  the  sense; 
it  to  a  higher  mark  than  son^  can  reach 
>se  this  pnre  eloquence.    And^  when  the  stream 
hich  overflowed  the  soul  was  pass'd  away, 
consciousness  remained  that  it  had  left, 
eposited  upon  the  silent  shore 
t  memory,  ima^  and  precious  thoughts, 
hat  shall  not  die,  and  cannot  he  destroyed. 
"  These  grassy  heaps  lie  amicably  close,^' 
lid  I,  "  like  surges  heaving  in  the  wind 
long  the  surface  of  a  mountain  pool : 
'^hence  comes  it,  theii,  that  yonder  we  behold 
ive  graves,  and  only  five,  that  rise  together 
nsociably  sequester d,  and  encroaching 
n  the  smooth  play-ground  of  the  village-school  ?  " 
The  Vicar  answer'd:  "No  disdainful  pride 
1  them  who  rest  beneath,  nor  any  course 
f  strange  or  tragic  accident,  hath  hclp'd 

0  place  those  hillocks  in  that  lonely  guise. 

noe  more  look  forth,  and  follow  with  your  sight 
he  length  of  road  that  from  yon  mountain's  oase 
hrough  bare  enclosures  stretches,  'till  its  line 

1  lost  within  a  little  tuft  of  trees ; 
hen,  reappearing  in  a  moment,  quits 

he  cultured  fields ;  and  up  the  heathy  waste 
founts,  as  you  see,  in  mazes  serpentine, 
ed  towards  an  easy  outlet  of  the  vale, 
hat  little  shady  spot,  that  sylvan  tuft, 
y  which  the  road  is  hiddep,  also  hides 
cottage  from  our  view ;  though  I  discern 
fe  scarcely  can^  amid  its  sheltering  trees 
he  smokeless  cnimney-top. 

All  unembower'd 
nd  naked  stood  that  lowly  Parsonage 
^or  such  in  truth  it  is,  and  appertains 
o  a  small  Chapel  in  the  vale  oeyond) 
Then  hither  came  its  last  Inhabitant, 
ough  and  forbidding  were  the  choicest  roads 
y  which  oar  northern  wilds  could  then  be  crossed ; 
nd  into  most  of  these  secluded  vales 
Tafl  no  access  for  wain,  heavy  or  light. 
0,  at  his  dwelling-place  the  ^est  arrived 
nth  store  of  household  goods  in  panniers  slung 
•n  rtardy  horses  graced  with  jingling  bells, 
nd  on  the  back  of  more  ignoble  oeast; 
Ik^  with  like  burthen  of  effects  most  prized 
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Contented  to  partake  the  quiet  meal 

or  his  own  boiird,  where  sat  his  gentle  Mate 

And  three  fair  Children,  plentifally  fed, 

^J'hoii;j:h  i?imi)lv,  from  their  little  household  farm; 

Xor  wanted  timely  treat  of  fish  or  fowl 

By  natnro  yielded  to  his  practised  hand, — 

To  helj)  tlie  8niall  but  certain  comings-in 

Of  that  spare  benefice.     Yet  not  the  less 

Theirs  was  a  hospitable  board,  and  theirs 

A  charitable  door. 

So  days  and  years 
Pass'd  on :  — the  inside  of  that  rugged  house 
Was  trimm'd  and  brightened  by  the  Matron's  case^ 
And  gradually  enriched  with  tnings  of  price, 
Which  mightbe  lack'd  for  use  or  ornament. 
What  though  no  soft  and  costly  sofa  there 
Insidiously  stretch'd  out  its  lazy  length, 
And  no  vain  mirror  glitter'd  upon  the  walls; 
Yet  were  the  windows  of  the  low  alx)de 
By  shutters  weather-fended,  which  at  once 
Kepeird  the  storm  and  deadened  its  loud  roar. 
There  snow-white  curtains  hung  in  decent  folds; 
^rough  moss,  and  long-enduring  mountAin  plants, 
Tliat  creep  along  the  ground  with  sinuous  trail, 
Were  nicely  braided;  and  composed  a  work 
Like  Indian  mats,  that  with  appropriate  grioe 
Lay  at  the  threshold  and  the  mner  doors ; 
And  a  fair  carpet,  woven  of  homespun  wool. 
But  tinctured  daintily  with  florid  nnes, 
Fur  seemliness  and  warmth,  on  festal  days, 
CoverM  the  smooth  blue  slabs  of  mountain-stoue 
With  which  the  parlour-floor,  in  simplest  guise 
Of  ])iistoral  homesteads,  had  been  long  inlaid. 

Those  pleasing  works  the  Housewijfe's  skill  prodnead 
Meanwhile  th'  unsedentary  Master's  hand 
Was  busier  with  his  task,  —  to  rid,  to  plants 
To  rear  for  food,  for  shelter,  and  delight ; 
A  thriving  covert!    And  when  wishes,  form'd 
In  youth,  and  sanctioned  by  the  riper  mind, 
Restored  me  to  my  native  valley,  here 
To  end  my  days ;  well  pleased  was  I  to  see 
The  once-i)are  cottage,  on  the  mountain-side, 
8cri?en'd  f nmi  jissiinlt  of  every  bitter  blast ; 
While  the  dark  shadows  of  the  summer  leaves 
Danced  in  the  breeze,  chequering  its  mossy  rooL 
Time,  which  had  thus  afforded  willing  help 
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Co  beautify  with  Nature^s  fairest  ^owths 
This  rustic  tenement,  had  gently  shed 
Tpon  its  Master's  fnone  a  wintiy  grace; 
Che  comeliness  of  unenf  eebled  age. 

But  how  could  I  say,  gently  ?  for  he  still 
Setain'd  a  flashing  eye,  a  burning  palm, 
k  stirring  foot,  a  head  which  beat  at  nights 
[Tpon  its  pillow  with  a  thousand  schemes. 
Few  likings  had  he  dropped,  few  pleasures  lost; 
jlenerous  and  charitable,  prompt  to  serve ; 
ind  still  his  harsher  passions  kept  their  hold,  — 
Inger  and. indignation.    Still  he  loved 
The  sound  of  titled  names,  and  talked  in  glee 
Of  lon^-past  banquetings  with  hig:h-bom  friends : 
rhen,  from  those  lulling  fits  of  vain  delight 
[Jproused  by  recollected  injury,  rail'd 
^t  their  false  ways  disdainfully,  —  and  oft 
[n  bitterness,  ana  with  a  threatening  eye 
Of  fire,  incensed  beneath  its  hoary  brow.  — 
Those  transports,  with  staid  looks  of  pure  good-will. 
And  with  soft  smile,  his  consort  would  reprova 
She,  far  behind  him  in  the  race  of  years, 
Yet  keeping  her  first  mildness,  was  advanced 
Par  nearer,  in  the  habit  of  her  soul. 
To  that  still  region  whither  all  are  bound. 
Eim  might  we  liken  to  the  setting  Sun 
As  seen  not  seldom  on  some  gusty  day. 
Struggling  and  bold,  and  shining  from  the  West 
W^ith  an  inconstant  and  unmcUow'd  light ; 
She  was  a  soft  attendant  cloud,  that  hung 
As  if  with  wish  to  veil  the  restless  orb ; 
Prom  which  it  did  itself  imbibe  a  ray 
Of  pleasing  lustre.  —  But  no  more  of  this; 
[  better  love  to  sprinkle  on  the  sod 
That  now  divides  the  pair,  or,  leather  say. 
That  still  unites  them,  praises,  like  heaven's  dew. 
Without  reserve  descending  upon  both. 

Our  very  first  in  eminence  of  years 
This  old  Man  stood,  the  patriarch  of  the  Yale ! 
And,  to  his  unmolested  mansion,  death 
B[ad  never  come,  through  space  of  forty  years; 
Sparing  both  old  and  young  in  that  aboae. 
Suddenly  then  they  disappeared :  not  twice 
Had  Summer  scorch'd  the  fields  ;  not  twice  had  fallen, 
On  those  high  peaks,  the  first  autumnal  snow. 
Before  th6  greedy  visiting  was  closed, 
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And  the  long-privileged  house  left  empty, — swept 
As  by  a  plague.    Yet  no  rapacious  plague 
Had  been  among  them ;  all  was  gentle  death. 
One  after  one,  with  intervals  of  peace. 
A  happy  consummation  !  an  accord 
Sweet,  perfect,  to  be  wish'd  for!  save  that  here 
Was  something  which  to  mortal  sense  niicht  soand 
Like  harshness, — that  the  old  grey-headed  Sire, 
The  oldest,  he  was  taken  last,  survived 
When  the  meek  Partner  of  his  age,  his  Son. 
His  Daugliter,  and  that  late  and  high-prized  gift, 
llis  little  smiling  Grandchild,  were  no  more. 

'All  gone,  all  vanished!  he  deprived  and  bare, 
How  will  he  face  the  remnant  of  his  life? 
What  will  become  of  him  ? '  we  said,  and  mused 
In  sad  conjectures,  —  'Shall  we  meet  him  now 
Haunting  with  rod  and  line  the  craggy  brooks? 
Or  shall  we  overhear  him,  as  we  pass. 
Striving  to  entertain  the  lonely  hours 
With  music  ? '  ^for  he  had  not  ceased  to  touch 
The  harp  or  viol  which  himself  had  framed. 
For  their  sweet  purposes,  with  perfect  skilL) 
'  What  titles  will  he  keep?  will  he  remain 
^lusician,  gardener,  builder,  mechanist, 
A  planter,  and  a  rearer  from  the  seed  ? 
A  man  of  hope  and  forward-looking  mind 
Even  to  the  hist!'  —  Such  was  he,  unsubdued* 
But  Heaven  was  gracious;  yet  a  little  while. 
And  this  Survivor,  with  his  cheerful  throng 
Of  ()i)en  projects,  and  his  inward  hoard 
Of  unsunnM  griefs,  too  many  and  too  keen, 
Was  overcome  by  unexpected  sleep, 
In  one  blest  moment.     Like  a  shadow  thrown 
Softly  and  li^iflitly  from  a  passing  cloud. 
Death  fell  upon  him,  while  reclined  he  lay 
For  noontide  solace  on  the  summer  grass, 
Tlic  warm  lap  of  his  mother  earth:  and  so, 
Thi'ir  lenient  term  of  separation  past, 
Tluit  family  (whose  graves  you  there  behold) 
By  yet  a  hii^her  iirivilege  once  more 
Were  gathered  to  each  other."  • 

Calm  of  mind 
And  silence  waited  on  these  closing  words; 

0  The  clergrym.in  and  !iis  familv  describe*!  In  the  bofrinnlng  of  thU  Dnok  « 
(tiiriiiK  many  yt'nn*,  (nir  principal  aHso<'i«tos  in  the  vale  ori^rnKimTP,  UDk'iMlVCi 
excopt  our  very  nran-r^t  nt'i^fhlxiurs.    I  liave.fltiterwl  ao  particularly  inin  Ihe  i 
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Jntil  the  Wanderer  (whether  moved  by  fear 

Liest  in  those  passages  of  life  were  some 

Fhat  mi^ht  hare  touched  the  sick  heart  of  his  Friend 

Too  nearly,  or  intent  to  reinforce 

9i8  own  firm  spirit  in  degree  deprest 

S'^    tender  sorrow  for  our  mortal  state^ 
OS  silence  broke:  ^Behold  a  thougntless  Man 
BVorn  yioe  and  premature  decay  preserved 
By  useful  habits,  to  a  fitter  soil 
Transplanted  ere  too  late.    The  hermit,  lodged 
imid  th'  ontrodden  desert,  tells  his  beads, 
With  each  repeating  its  allotted  prayer, 
^d  thus  divides  and  thus  relieves  the  time ; 
Smooth  task  with  his  compared,  whose  mind  could  string, 
Nfot  scantily,  bright  ^minutes  on  the  thread 
[>f  keen  domestic  anguish ;  and  beguile 
JL  solitude,  unchoseo,  unprofess'd; 
Fill  gentlest  death  released  him. 

Far  from  us 
Be  the  desire,  too  curiously  to  ask 
Eow  much  of  this  is  but  the  blind  result 
Of  cordial  spirits  and  vital  temperament, 
JLnd  what  to  higher  powers  is  justly  due. 
But  yon.  Sir,  know  that  in  a  neighbouring  vale  . 
JL  Priest  abides  before  whose  life  such  doubts 
Pall  to  the  ground ;  whose  gifts  of  nature  lie 
Retired  from  notice,  lost  in  attributes 
Df  reason,  honourably  effaced  by  debts 
HThich  her  poor  treasure-house  is  content  to  owe, 
^nd  conquests  over  her  dominion  gainM, 
To  which  her  frowardness  must  needs  submit, 
[n  this  one  Man  is  shown  a  temperance  proof 
Against  all  trials ;  industry  severe 
Aind  constant  as  the  motion  of  the  day; 
Stem  self-denial  round  him  spread,  with  shade 
That  might  be  deem'd  forbidoin^,  did  not  there 
lill  generous  feelings  flourish  and  rejoice ; 
Forbearance,  charity  in  deed  and  thought, 
&jid  resolution  competent  to  take 
Out  of  the  bosom  of  simplicity 
All  that  her  holy  customs  recommend, 
&.nd  the  best  ages  of  the  world  prescribe. 

of  thdr  history,  tiiat  I  wUl  barely  testify  in  prose  that  (with  the  alngle  exoep- 
r  tlie  particitlars  of  their  Journey  to  Grasmerc,  which,  however,  was  exactly 
Jkwn  real  lift)  the  whole  that  I  have  said  of  Uiem  is  as  ftiitlii^il  to  the  truth  as 

ak*  it.   There  was  much  talent  in  the  family,  and  the  eldest  son  waf 

tat  poetical  talent —iluMor**  Notes,  1843. 
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Prciichin^,  adniinisterfng,  in  every  work 

Of  his  siihliinc  vocation,  in  the  walks 

Of  worhlly  intercourse  between  man  and  man, 

And  in  his  humble  dwellin^r,  lie  appears 

A  hibourer,  with  moral  virtue  girt, 

Willi  spiritual  graces,  like  a  glory,  crowii'd." 

*'  Doubt  can  he  none,"  the  Pastor  said,  **fDr  whom 
This  ])<)rtraiturc  is  sketched.     The  great,  the  good, 
The  wi'll-])clovod,  the  fortunate,  the  wise, — 
These  titles  em])erors  and  chiefs  have  b<»me. 
Honour  assumed  or  given:  and  liim,  the  Wondekfi-l 
Our  simj)le  shepherds,  si>eaking  from  the  heart, 
Deservedly  have  tityled.  —  From  his  abode 
In  a  dependent  chapelry  that  lies 
Behind  yon  hill,  a  j)oor  and  rugged  wild, 
AVhieii  in  his  soul  he  lovingly  embraced, 
An<l,  having  once  espoused,  would  never  quit; 
Into  its  graveyard  will  ere  long  be  borne 
That  lowly,  gn^at,  good  Man.    A  simple  st^ne 
May  cover  Ijini ;  and  bv  its  help,  perc-bauce, 
A  ct'utury  shall  hear  his  name  pronounced, 
Willi  images  attendant  on  the  sound; 
Then  shall  the  slowly-gathering  twilight  close 
In  utter  night:  and  of  his  course  remain 
No  cognizalile  vestiges,  no  more 
Than  of  this  breath,  which  shapes  itself  in  words 
To  sj)eak  of  him,  and  instantly  dissolves."^ 

Th*'  Pjjstor,  pressM  by  thoughts  which  round  hia  theme 
Still  lingerM,  after  a  brief  pause  resumed: 
''  Noise  is  there  not  enough  in  doleful  war, 
But  that  the  lIeavcn-l)orn  poet  must  stand  forth. 
And  lend  the  echoes  of  his  sacred  shell. 
To  multiply  and  aggravate  the  din? 
Pjings  are  there  not  enough  in  hopeless  love, 
And.  in  re(piited  ))assion,  all  too  much 
Of  turhuleiice,  anxiety,  and  fear, 
Hut  tiiat.  tiio  minstrel  of  the  rural  shade 

1  In  ronncrtion  with  one  ot  IiIm  other  )M>oraii,  Wordsworth  gives,  at  confli<1«**'^ 
h'ljjfth,  ji  iiHMiioir  of  tin*  iroml  iiian  whoso  character  is  hen?  briefly  ricetrhcd.  M*?*]!* 
tin*  Ucv.  IJmIm  It  VValkTr';  lioiii  in  170l>,  the  voungt'stof  twelve  rhihln'ii;  b«n|f  ""Jj 
in  Ills  yoiit)).  Ill' was  '<  liron^lit  np  a  i«('hol:ir;"  l)ecame  a  itchtMilnKister,  aou  ^"\* 
lU\i<  tHrujiii'il  (litc«|  liinjM'll"  lor  lioly  onk'f**;  enU^rud  upon  Iboruncy  of  SeaibwiiK 
in  IT.T),  an*!  iliiTr  n-nianuMl  till  lii.-.  Mi'ath,  Hixty*((lx  years  afti'rwnnfs.  At  ii^Jj* 
inconii*  of'iiis  cwrat^v  >>a>.  only  £.'»a  yrar.  ami  it  never  exoeeilo<1£flO.  YethelmiBP* 
up  a  faniilv  of  «'i;j:lit  chiMivn,  all  tliat  livfd  nut  of  t^velve.  ami  e»lucare<l  Ihcmw^* 
and  WW  £-J<mk)  t<i  Ium  family.  Withal  he  was  ih«itln|niiDhed  fur  his  ho»pitaUy  u* 
Kt'noro^ity ;  his  house  is  iIcAcrilMMl  as  a  nursery  of  virtue;  his  family  aa  ail  ini"i|^ 
ous  and  aniiahh*.  IIu  hiinsrlf  ciiuratiMi,  withdut  charge,  the  rhildreu  of  the  vbw 
parish,  at  llu>  same  linn*  sjtinnin^  wi>i>l  to  rl(»t)ie  his  houaehold;  and  wat  " a>  <*" 
I'll-'  i>a:4tor,  lawyer,  and  Hcrivcner  fi»r  the  whole  diAtricL" 
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Must  tune  his  pipe,  iusidionsly  to  nurse 

The  perturbation  in  the  suffering  breast, 

And  propagate  its  kind,  far  as  he  may  ? 

Ah !  who  (and  with  such  rapture  as  befits 

The  hallow'd  theme)  will  rise  and  celebrate 

The  good  man's  purposes  and  deeds ;  retrace 

His  struggles,  his  discomfitures  deplore, 

His  triumphs  hail,  and  glorify  his  end  ? 

That  virtue,  like  the  fumes  and  vapoury  clouds 

Through  fancy^s  heat  redounding  in  the  brain. 

And  like  the  soft  infeetions  of  the  heart, 

By  charm  of  measured  words  may  spread  o'er  field, 

Hamlet,  and  town ;  and  piety  survive 

Upon  the  lips  of  men  in  hall  or  bower ; 

Not  for  reproof,  but  high  and  warm  delight, 

And  grave  encouragement,  by  song  inspired.  — 

Vain  thought  1  but  wherefore  murmur  or  repine  ? 

The  memory  of  the  just  survives  in  Heaven ; 

And,  without  sorrow,  will  the  ground  receive 

That  venerable  clay.    Meanwhile  the  best 

Of  what  lies  here  confines  us  to  degrees 

In  excellence  less  difficult  to  reach, 

And  milder  worth :  nor  need  we  travel  far 

From  those  to  whom  our  last  regards  were  paid. 

For  such  example. 

Almost  at  the  root 
Of  that  tall  pine,  the  shadow  of  whose  bare 
And  slender  stem,  while  here  I  sit  at  eve, 
Oft  stretches  toward  me,  like  a  long  straight  path 
Traced  faintly  in  the  greensward ;  there,  beneath 
A  plain  blue  stone,  a  gentle  Dalesman  lies, 
From  whom,  in  early  childhood,  was  withdrawn 
The  precious  gift  of  hearing.    He  grew  up 
From  year  to  year  in  loneliness  of  soul ; 
And  this  deep  mountain-valley  was  to  him 
Soundless,  with  all  its  streams.    The  bird  of  dawn 
Did  never  rouse  this  Cottager  from  sleep 
With  startling  summons;  not  for  his  delight 
The  vernal  cuckoo  shouted ;  not  for  him 
Ifurmur'd  the  labouring  bee.    When  stormy  winds 
Were  working  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake 
Into  a  thousand  thousand  sparkling  waves. 
Booking  the  trees,  or  driving  cloud  on  cloud 
Along  tlie  sharp  edge  of  yon  lofty  crags, 
The  amtated  scene  before  his  eye 
Was  silent  as  a  picture :  evermore 
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Were  all  things  silent,  wheresoever  he  mored. 
Yet,  by  the  solace  of  his  own  pure  thon^hts 
Upheld,  he  duteously  pursued  the  round 
Of  rural  labours ;  the  steep  mountain-side 
Ascended,  with  his  staff  and  faithful  dog; 
The  plough  he  guided,  and  the  scythe  he  sway'd; 
And  tlio  ripe  corn  before  his  sickle  feU 
Among  the  iocund  reapers.    For  himself. 
All  watchful  and  industrious  as  he  was. 
He  wrought  not :  neither  field  nor  flock  he  own'd: 
No  wisli  for  wealth  had  place  within  his  mind; 
Nor  husband's  love,  nor  father's  hope  or  care, 

Thougli  born  a  younger  brother,  need  was  none 
That  from  the  floor  of  his  paternal  home 
He  should  depart,  to  plant  himself  anew. 
And  when,  mature  in  manhood,  he  beheld 
His  parents  laid  in  earth,  no  loss  ensued 
Of  rights  to  him ;  but  he  remained  well  pleased. 
By  the  pure  bond  of  independent  love. 
An  inmate  of  a  second  family ; 
The  fellow-labourer  and  friend  of  him 
To  whom  the  small  inheritance  had  fallen. 
Nor  deem  that  his  mild  presence  was  a  weieht 
That  prcss'd  upon  his  brother's  house;  for hooki 
Were  ready  comrades  whom  he  could  not  tire; 
Of  whose  society  the  blameless  Man 
Was  never  satiate.    Their  familiar  voice, 
Even  to  old  age,  with  unabated  charm 
Beguiled  liis  leisure  hours;  refreshed  his  thonghtt; 
Beyond  its  natural  elevation  raised 
His  introverted  spirit;  and  bestow'd 
Upon  his  life  an  outwiird  dignity 
Which  all  acknowledged.    The  dark  winter  nighty 
The  stormy  day,  Ciich  had  its  own  resource ; 
Song  of  the  Muses,  sage  historic  tale, 
Science  severe,  or  word  of  Holy  Writ 
Announcing  immortality  and  joy 
To  the  assembled  sj)irits  of  juat  men 
Made  perfect,  and  from  injury  secure.  — 
Thus  soothed  at  home,  thus  busy  in  the  field. 
To  no  perverse  suspicion  he  gave  way. 
No  languor,  peevisliness,  nor  vain  complaint: 
And  they  who  were  about  him  did  not  fail 
In  reverence  or  in  courtesy;  they  prized 
His  gentle  manners :  and  his  peaceful  smiles, 
The  gleams  of  his  slow-varying  countenance. 
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Were  met  with  answering  sjnnpathy  and  love. 

At  len^h,  when  sixty  years  and  fire  were  told, 
A  slow  disease  insensibly  consumed 
The  powers  of  nature :  and  a  few  short  steps 
Of  friends  and  kindred  bore  him  from  his  home 
jlTon  cottage  shaded  by  the  woody  crags) 
To  the  profcunder  stillness  of  the  graye. 
Nor  was  his  fnneral  denied  the  grace 
Of  many  tears,  virtnons  and  thoughtful  grief; 
Heart-sorrow  rendered  sweet  by  gratitude. 
And  now  that  monumental  stone  preseires 
His  name,  and  unambitiously  relates 
How  long,  and  by  what  kindly  outward  aids. 
And  in  what  pure  contentedness  of  mind, 
The  sad  priTstion  was  by  him  endured. 
And  yon  tall  pine-tree,  whose  composing  sound 
Was  wasted  on  the  good  Man's  living  ear> 
Hath  now  its  own  peculiar  sanctity ; 
And,  at  the  touch  of  every  wandering  breeze> 
Murmurs,  not  idly,  o'er  his  peaceful  grave.* 

Soul-cheering  Light,  most  bountiful  of  things! 
Guide  of  our  way,  mysterious  comforter  1 
Whose  sacred  influence,  spread  thro'  earth  and  heaven. 
We  all  too  thanklessly  participate. 
Thy  gifts  were  utterly  withheld  from  him 
Whose  place  of  rest  is  near  yon  ivied  porch. 
Yet,  of  the  wild  brooks  ask  if  he  complain'd ; 
Ask  of  the  channell'd  rivers  if  they  held 
A  safer,  easier,  more  determined  course. 
What  terror  doth  it  strike  into  the  mind 
To  think  of  one,  blind  and  alone,  advancing 
Straight  toward  some  precipice's  airy  brink  1 
But,  timely  warned,  He  would  have  stay'd  his  steps, 
Protected,  say  enlighten'd,  by  his  ear; 
And  on  the  very  edge  of  vacancy 
Not  more  endangerd  than  a  man  whose  eye 
Beholds  the  gulf  beneath.    No  floweret  blooms 
Throughout  the  lofty  range  of  these  rough  hills, 
Nor  in  the  woods,  that  could  from  him  conceal 
Its  birth-place ;  none  whose  figure  did  not  live 
Upon  his  touch.    The  bowels  of  the  earth 
Bnrich'd  with  knowledge  his  industrious  mind; 
The  ocean  paid  him  tribute  from  the  stores 

Da  epftaph  may  be  seen  at  Hawes-water,  and  hia  qualiUes  of  mind  and  beartt 
leir  Denign  inffnenoe  in  conjunctioB  with  hia  privatfoQa,  I  had  from  Jua  reiattwa 
>  vgoX.^Author't  Nota^  18^ 
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Lodged  in  her  bosom ;  and,  by  science  led. 
His  genius  mounted  to  the  plains  of  heaven. 
!Methinks  I  see  him,  —  how  his  eye-balls  roll'd. 
Beneath  his  ample  brow,  in  darkness  pair'd,— 
But  each  instinct  with  spirit ;  and  the  frame 
Of  the  whole  countenance  alive  with  thonght^ 
Fancy,  and  understanding ;  while  the  voice 
Discoursed  of  natural  or  moral  truth 
With  eloquence,  and  such  authentic  power, 
Tliat,  in  his  presence,  humbler  knowledge  stood 
Abash'd,  and  tender  pity  overawed."  • 

"A  noble,  and,  to  unreflecting  minds, 
A  marvellous  spectacle,"  the  Wanderer  said, 
"  Beings  like  these  present!     But  proof  abounds 
U])on  the  Earth  that  faculties,  which  seem 
Extinguished,  do  not  therefore  cease  to  be. 
And  to  the  mind  among  her  powers  of  sense 
This  transfer  is  permitted,  —  not  alone 
That  ihQ  bereft  their  recompense  may  win; 
But  for  remoter  purposes  of  love 
And  charitv ;  nor  last  nor  least  for  this. 
That  to  th^  imagination  may  be  given 
A  t3rpe  and  shadow  of  an  awful  truth ; 
llow,  likewise,  under  sufferance  divine, 
Darkness  is  banish'd  from  the  realms  of  death. 
By  man's  imperishable  spirit,  quelFd. 
Unto  tlie  men  who  see  not  as  we  see 
Futurity  was  thought,  in  ancient  times, 
^J'o  be  laid  open,  and  they  prophesied. 
And  know  we  not  that  from  tiie  blind  have  flowed 
The  hi^^liest,  holiest  raptures  of  the  lyre. 
And  wi^fdom  married  to  immortal  verse?" 

Among  tlie  hum])ler  Worthies,  at  our  feet 
Lying  insensible  to  human  praise, 
L(jve,  or  regret,  —  ichose  lineaments  would  next 
Have  been  ])ortray'd,  I  guess  not;  but  it  chanced 
Tliat,  near  tlie  quiet  churchyard  where  we  sate, 
A  team  of  horses,  with  a  ponderous  freight 
Pressing  i)oliind,  adown  a  rugged  slope, 
Whose  sharp  descent  confounded  their  array, 
Came  at  tliat  moment,  ringing  noisily. 

"Here/'  said  iho  Pastor,  *'ao  we  muse,  and  mourn 
The  waste  of  death  ;  and,  lo !  the  giant  oak 

S   The  liliml  Man  was  John  Gnnprh,  of  Kendal,  a  roan  known  fUr  beyond  his  bcI^ 
>oarhoo<),  for  his  tulonU  and  Altai imionts  in  natnral  history  and  8Cieiioe.—ii(^^ 
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SiTetch'd  on  his  bier,  —  that  massy  timber- wain ; 
Nor  fail  to  note  the  Man  who  guides  tlie  team.'' 

He  was  a  peasant  of  the  lowest  class : 
Grey  locks  profusely  round  his  temples  hung 
In  clustering  curls,  like  ivy,  which  the  bite 
Of  Winter  cannot  thin ;  the  fresh  air.  lodged 
Within  his  cheek,  as  light  within  a  cloud ; 
And  he  returned  our  greeting  with  a  smile. 
When  he  had  pass'd,  the  Solitary  spake : 
"  A  Man  he  seems  of  cheerful  jesterdays 
And  confident  to-morrows ;  with  a  face 
Not  worldly-minded,  for  it  bears  too  much 
Of  Nature's  impress, — gaiety  and  health. 
Freedom  and  hope ;  but  keen,  withal,  and  shrewd. 
His  gestures  note,  —  and,  hark!  his  tones  of  voice 
Are  all  vivacious  as  his  mien  and  looks." 

The  Pastor  answer'd :  "  You  have  read  him  welL 
Year  after  year  is  added  to  his  store 
With  silerU  increase:  Summers,  Winters, — past, 
Past  or  to  come ;  yea,  boldly  might  I  say. 
Ten  Summers  and  ten  Winters  of  a  space 
That  lies  beyond  life's  ordinary  bounas, 
Upon  his  sprightly  vigour  cannot  fix 
The  obhgation  of  an  anxious  mind, 
A  pride  m  having,  or  a  fear  to  lose ; 
Possess'd,  like  outskirts  of  some  large  domain, 
Bv  any  one  more  thought  of  than  by  him 
Who  holds  the  land  in  fee,  its  careless  lordl 
Yet  is  the  creature  rational ;  endow'd 
With  foresight;  hears,  too,  every  sabbath-day, 
The  Christian  promise  with  attentive  ear; 
Nor  will,  I  trust,  the  Majesty  of  Heaven 
Reject  the  incense  offered  up  by  him. 
Though  of  the  kind  which  beasts  and  birds  present 
In  grove  or  pasture,  —  cheerfulness  of  soul. 
From  trepidation  and  repining  free. 
How  many  scrupulous  worshippers  fall  down 
Upon  their  knees,  and  daily  homage  pay 
Less  worthy,  less  religious  even,  than  his! 

This  qualified  respect,  the  old  Man's  due. 
Is  paid  without  reluctance;  but,  in  truth,"" 
(Said  the  good  Vicar  with  a  fond  half-smile,) 
^  I  feel  at  times  a  motion  of  despite 
Towards  one  whose  bold  contrivances  and  skill, 
As  yon  have  seen,  bear  such  conspicuous  part 
In  works  of  havoc;  taking  from  these  vales, 
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One  after  one,  their  proudest  ornaments. 

Full  oft  his  doings  leave  me  to  deplore 

Tall  ash-tree,  sown  by  winds,  by  vapours  nuved, 

In  the  dry  crannies  of  the  pendent  rocks; 

Light  birch,  aloft  upon  th'  horizon's  edge, 

A  veil  of  glory  for  th'  ascending  Moon ; 

And  oak  whose  roots  by  noontide  dew  were  damp'd, 

And  on  whose  forehead  inaccessible 

The  raven  lodged  in  safety.  —  Many  a  ship 

Launch'd  into  Morecamb-bay,  to  him  hath  owed 

Iler  strong  knee-timbers,  and  the  mast  that  bears 

The  loftiest  of  her  pendants;  he  from  park 

Or  forest  fetch'd  th'  enormous  axle-tree 

That  whirls  (how  slow  itself!)  ten  thousand  spindles: 

And  the  vast  engine  labouring  in  the  mine, 

Content  with  meaner  prowess,  must  have  lack'd 

The  trunk  and  body  of  its  marvellous  strength. 

If  his  undaunted  enterprise  had  fail'd 

Among  the  mountain  coves. 

Yon  household  fir, 
A  guardian  planted  to  fence  off  the  blasts 
But  towering  high  the  roof  above,  as  if 
Its  humble  destination  were  forgot ; 
That  sycamore,  which  annually  holds 
Within  its  shade,  as  in  a  stately  tent 
On  all  sides  open  to  the  fanning  breeze, 
A  grave  assemblage,  seated  whue  they  shear 
The  flcece-encumber'd  flock ;  the  Joyful  Elm, 
Around  whose  trunk  the  maidens  dance  in  May; 
And  the  Lord's  Oak, — would  plead  their  sevcra  righti 
In  vain,  if  he  were  master  of  their  fate; 
His  sentence  to  the  axe  would  doom  them  alL 
But,  green  in  age  and  lusty  as  he  is. 
And  promising  to  keep  his  hold  on  Earth 
Loss,  as  might  seem,  in  rivalship  with  men 
Than  with  the  forest's  more  enduring  growth. 
His  own  appointed  hour  will  come  at  last; 
And,  like  tlie  haughty  Spoilers  of  the  world. 
This  keen  Destroyer,  in  his  turn,  must  falL 
Now  from  the  living  pass  we  once  again: 
From  Age/'  the  Priest  continued,  "  turn  your  thoughts; 
From  Age,  that  often  unlamented  drops, 
And  mark  that  daisied  hillock,  three  spans  long  I  — 
Seven  lusty  Sons  siite  daily  round  the  iXNird 
Of  Gold-riil  side;  and,  when  the  hope  had  oeased 
Of  other  progeny,  a  Daughter  then 
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Was  ,Lnv(.'ii,  till'  erowiiiiiL:;  l)()inity  of  llic  whole; 
And  80  acknowledged  with  a  tremulous  joy 
Felt  to  the  centre  of  that  hcayenly  cahn 
With  which  by  nature  eyery  mother's  soul 
Is  stricken  in  the  moment  when  her  throes 
Are  ended,  and  her  ears  have  heard  the  cry 
Which  tells  her  that  a  living  child  is  bom ; 
And  she  lies  conscious,  in  a  blissful  rest, 
That  the  dread  storm  is  weather'd  by  them  both. 

The  Father,  —  him  at  this  unlook^i-for  gift 
A  bolder  transport  seizes.    From  the  side 
Of  his  bright  hearth,  and  from  his  opoa'door. 
Day  after  day  the  gladness  ia  diffusca 
To  all  that  come,  almost  to  all  that  pass ; 
Invited,  summon'd,  to  partake  the  cneer 
Spread  on  the  never-empty  board,  and  drink 
Health  and  good  wishes  to  his  new-bom  mlf 
From  cups  replenish'd  by  his  joyous  hand.  — 
Those  seven  fair  brothers  variously  were  moved 
Each  by  the  thoughts  best  suited  to  his  years : 
But  most  of  all  and  with  most  thankful  mind 
The  hoary  grandsire  felt  himself  enrich'd ; 
A  happiness  that  ebb'd  not,  but  remain'd 
To  fill  the  total  measure  of  his  son! ! 
From  the  low  tenement,  his  own  abode. 
Whither,  as  to  a  little  private  cell. 
He  had  withdrawn  from  bustle,  care,  and  noiae^ 
To  spend  the  sabbath  of  old  age  in  peace. 
Once  every  day  he  4pteously  repaird 
To  rock  tne  cradle  of  the  slumbering  babe: 
For  in  that  female  infant's  name  he  neard 
The  silent  name  of  his  departed  wife ; 
Heart-stirring  music  I  hourly  heard  that  name: 
Fall  blest  he  was ;  ^  Another  Margaret  Green,' 
Oft  did  be  say,  ^  was  come  to  Oold-rill  side.' 

O,  pang  unthou^ht  of,  as  the  precious  boon 
Itself  had  been  unlook'd-f  or !    0,  dire  stroke 
Of  desolating  an^sh  for  them  all ! 
Just  BS  the  Ohild  could  totter  on  the  floor. 
And,  by  some  friendly  finger's  help  upstaj^d, 
Bange  round  the  garden  walk,  while  she  perchauoe 
Was  catching  at  some  novelty  of  Spring, 
Oroand'4ower,  or  flossy  insect  from  its  cell 
Drawn  by  the  sunshine, — at  that  hopeful  season 
The  wincu  of  March,  smiting  insidiously, 
Bdied  in  the  tender  passage  of  the  throat 
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Virwlcss  obstruction  ;  wlieiice,  all  unforewam'd, 

The  housobold  lost  their  pride  and  soul's  delight— 

lUit  time  lijith  power  to  soften  all  regret^ 

And  prayer  and  thought  can  bring  to  worst  distreai 

Duo  resignation.    Therefore,  though  some  tears 

Fail  not  to  spring  from  either  Parent's  eye 

Oft  as  they  hear  of  sorrow  like  their  own. 

Yet  this  departed  Little-oiie,  too  long 

^Fhc  innocent  troubler  of  their  quiet,  sleeps 

In  what  may  now  bo  call'd  a  peaceful  bed.* 

On  a  bright  day  —  so  calm  and  bright,  it  scem'd 
To  us,  witli  our  sad  spirits,  heavenly-fair  — 
4'hesc  mountains  echo'd  to  an  unknown  sound; 
A  volley,  thrice  repeated  o'er  the  Corse 
Let  down  into  the  hollow  of  that  grave. 
Whose  slielving  sides  are  red  with  naked  mould. 
Yc  rains  of  April,  duly  wet  this  earth! 
S|)are,  burning  sun  of  midsummer,  these  sods. 
That  they  may  knit  together,  and  therewith 
Our  tlioughts  unite  in  Kindred  quietness! 
Nor  so  the  Valley  shall  forget  her  loss. 
Dear  Youth,  by  young  and  old  alike  l)cloved, 
To  me  as  juvcious  as  my  own! — Green  herbs 
May  cree]^  (I  wish  that  they  would  softly  creep) 
Over  tiiy  last  ahode,'and  we  may  pass 
Keminded  less  imperiously  of  thee;  — 
The  ridge  itself  may  sink  into  the  breast 
Of  earth,  the  great  abyss,  and  be  no  more; 
Yet  shall  not  thy  remembrance  leave  our  hearts. 
Thy  image  disappear ! 

The  Mountain-ash 
No  eye  can  overlook,  w^hen  'mid  a  grove 
Of  yet  unfaded  trees  she  lifts  her  head 
DeckM  with  autumnal  berries,  that  outshine 
Spring's  richest  blossoms ;  and  ye  may  have  mark'd, 
By  a  brook-side  or  solitary  tarn, 
How  she  her  station  doth  adorn:  the  pool 
( I  lows  at  her  feet,  and  all  the  gloomy  rocks 
An^  brighten'd  round  her.     In  his  native  vale 
Such  and  so  glorious  did  this  Youth  appear; 
A  sight  that  kindled  pleasure  in  all  hearts 
By  his  ingenuous  beauty,  by  thcgleam 
Of  his  fair  eyes,  by  his  capacious  brow, 

4  Of  the  Infnnt*A  prr.ive,  I  will  ouly  say,  it  is  au  exact  picture  of  what  ftU  imdo' 
own  observation;  and  all  pt'rsons  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  cottage 
must  often  ha vo  observed  like  instaocea  of  the  woxldiur  of  the  domesUo  i  ~  " 

Autfujr*  JSotcs,  1813. 
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By  all  the  graces  with  which  Nature's  hand 

Eiad  lavishly  array'd  him.     As  old  bards 

Tell  in  their  idle  songs  of  wandering  gods, 

Pan  or  Apollo,  veiFd  in  human  form ; 

STct,  like  the  sweet-breathed  violet  of  the  shade 

Discovered  in  their  own  despite  to  sense 

Of  mortals,  (if  such  fables  without  blame 

If  ay  find  chance-mention  on  this  sacred  ground,) 

3o,  through  a  simple  rustic  garb's  disguise, 

A.nd  through  th'  impediment  of  rural  cares, 

[n  him  reveal'd  a  scholar's  genius  shone ; 

A.nd  so,  not  wholly  hidden  from  men's  sight, 

[n  him  the  spirit  of  a  hero  walk'd 

Our  unpretending  valley.  —  How  the  quoit 

Whizz'd  from  the  Stripling's  arm  1    Ii  touch'd  by  hini, 

rh'  inglorious  foot-ball  mounted  to  the  pitch 

Of  the  lark's  flight, — or  shaped  a  rainbow  curve, 

Aloft,  in  prospect  of  the  shouting  field  1 

The  indefatigable  fox  had  learn'd 

To  dreacl  his  perseverance  in  the  chase. 

With  admiration  would  he  lift  his  eyes 

To  the  wide-ruling  eagle,  and  his  hand 

Was  loth  to  assault  the  majesty  he  loved : 

Else  had  the  strongest  fastnesses  proved  weak 

To  guard  the  royal  brood.     The  sailing  glead. 

The  wheeling  swallow,  and  the  darting  snipe, 

The  sportive  sea-gull  dancing  with  the  waves. 

And  cautious  water-fowl,  from  distant  climes, 

Fix'd  at  their  seat,  the  centre  of  the  Mere, 

Were  subject  to  young  Oswald's  steady  aim. 

And  lived  by  his  forbearance. 

From  the  coast 
Of  France  a  boastful  Tyrant  hurl'd  his  threats; 
Our  Country  mark'd  the  preparation  vast 
Of  hostile  forces;  and  she  call'd  —  with  voice 
That  fiU'd  her  plains,  that  reach'd  her  utmost  shores, 
And  in  remotest  vales  was  heard — to  arms! 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  here  you  might  have  seen 
The  shepherd's  grey  to  martial  scarlet  changed. 
That  flash'd  uncouthly  through  the  woods  and  fielda 
Ten  hardy  Stripling^s,  all  in  bright  attire. 
And  graced  with  shining  weapons,  weekly  march'd 
From  this  lone  valley  to  a  central  spot 
Where,  in  assemblage  with  the  flower  and  choice 
Of  the  surrounding  district,  they  might  learn 
The  rudiments  of  war;  ten  — hardy,  strong, 


Were  »a», 
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Baised  from  his  seat  within  the  chosen  shade. 
Moved  toward  the  grave ;  —  instinctivelj  his  steps 
We  followed:  and  my  voice  with  joy  exclaimed: 
"  Power  to  th'  Oppressors  of  the  world  is  given, 
A  might  of  whicn  they  dream  not    O,  the  cnrse. 
To  be  th'  awalLcner  of  divinest  thoughts, 
Father  and  founder  of  exalted  deeds; 
And,  to  whole  nations  bound  in  servile  straits, 
The  liberal  donor  of  capacities 
More  than  heroic  I  this  to  be,  nor  yet 
Have  sense  of  one  connatural  wish,  nor  vet 
Deserve  the  least  return  of  human  thanks ; 
Winning  no  recompense  but  deadly  hate 
With  pity  mix'd,  astonishment  witn  scorn ! '' 

When  this  involuntary  strain  had  ceased. 
The  Pastor  said:  "So  Irovidence  is  served; 
The  f  orkdd  weapon  of  the  skies  can  send 
Illumination  into  deep,  dark  holds, 
Which  the  mild  sunbeam  hath  not  power  to  pieroa 
Ye  Thrones  that  have  defied  remorse,  and  cast 
Pity  away,  soon  shall  ye  quake  with /ear/ 
For,  not  unconscious  of  the  mighty  debt 
Which  to  outrageous  wrong  the  sufferer  owes, 
Europe,  through  all  her  habitable  bounds. 
Is  thirsting  for  iJteir  overthrow,  who  yet 
Survive,  as  pagan  temples  stood  of  yore. 
By  horror  of  their  impious  rites,  preserved ; 
Are  still  permitted  to  extend  their  pride. 
Like  cedars  on  the  top  of  Lebanon 
Darkening  the  sun. 

But  less  impatient  thoughts, 
And  love  '  all  hoping  and  expecting  all,' 
This  hallowed  grave  demands,  where  rests  in  peace 
A  humble  champion  of  the  better  cause; 
A  Peasant-youth,  so  call  him,  for  he  ask'd 
No  higher  name ;  in  whom  our  country  show'd. 
As  in  a  favourite  son,  most  beautiful 
In  spite  of  vice  and  misery  and  disease, 
Spread  with  the  spreading  of  her  wealthy  arts, 
I&gland,  the  ancient  and  the  free,  appear'd 
In  him  to  stand  before  my  swimming  eyes, 
Unconquerably  virtuous  and  secure.  — 
No  more  of  this,  lest  I  offend  his  dust ; 
Short  was  his  life,  and  a  brief  tale  remains. 

One  day, — a  Summer's  day  of  annual  pomp 
And  solemn  chase, — from  mom  to  sultry  noon 
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His  steps  had  foUow'd,  fleetest  of  the  fleet. 

The  rod-deer  driven  alon^  its  native  heights 

With  cry  of  hound  and  horn ;  and,  from  that  toil 

Ketiirn'd  witli  sinews  weakened  and  relaxed. 

This  ^^enerous  Youth,  too  negligent  of  self, 

IMunged  —  'mid  a  gay  and  husy  throng  convened 

To  wash  the  fleeees  of  his  Father's  flock — 

Into  the  chilling  flood.     Convulsions  dire 

Seized  him  that  self-samo  night;  and  through  the  space 

Of  twelve  ensuing  days  his  frame  was  wrench'd 

Till  nature  rested  from  her  work  in  death. 

To  him,  thus  snatched  away,  his  comrades  paid 

A  soldier's  honours.     At  liis  funeral  hour 

Bright  was  the  Sun,  the  sky  a  cloudless  bine, 

A  golden  lustre  slept  upon  the  hills; 

And  if  hy  chance  a  stranger,  wandering  there, 

From  some  commanding  eminence  had  look'd 

Down  on  this  sjjot,  well  pleased  would  he  have  seen 

A  glittering  s])ectacle;  hut  every  face 

Was  pallid :  seldom  hath  that  eye  been  moist 

Wifh  tears  that  wept  not  then;  nor  were  the  few, 

Wlio  from  their  dwellings  came  not  forth  to  join 

In  (his  sad  service,  less  disturbed  than  we. 

Tlicy  startetl  at  the  tributary  peal 

Of  instantaneous  thunder  which  annonnccd, 

'I'hrough  the  still  air,  the  closing  of  the  Grave; 

And  distant  mountains  echo'd  with  a  sonnd 

Of  lamentation,  never  heard  before!"* 

The  Pastor  ceased.  —  My  venerable  Friend 
Victoriously  upraised  his  clear  bright  eye; 
And,  when  that  eulogy  was  ended,  stood 
K II rapt,  as  if  his  inward  sense  perceived 
The  prolongation  of  some  still  response. 
Sent  by  the  ancient  Soul  of  this  wide  land. 
The  Spirit  of  its  mountains  and  its  seas, 
lis  ciiii's,  tt'm])lcs,  fields,  its  awful  power, 
lis  rights  and  virtues,  —  hy  that  Deity 
Dcx-ending,  and  snj>porting  his  pure  heart 
With  patriotic  confidence  and  joy. 
>Vn(l,  at  the  last  of  those  memorial  words, 

5  Tins  >(>iin^  voliinto<'r  Ixm?  the  name  of  Dnwson,  and  was  youngtr  brotlier.lf  I 
nm  not  ini^iiik<M,to  the  i)r()di^'al  oiwhosi;  fhararterandfbrtUDCtf  anaooounti<(rit<9 
towanh  lljo  ln';rinnin;?  (»rtlu'  pnM'odin^  itook.  The  fiithcr  of  the  flunilvl  knewwcU; 
ho  wan  a  man  oi'  liUTary  <'tlm'ation  and  con'^ltlcniblc  ex|)cricneo  in  WKriely,  nmrti  «* 

SoiuX  what  wa>^  ci'iiimon  anion;;  the  inhahitant8of  the  vale.    The  prematun  deiUh  ra 
U8  ffallant  youn^  man  was  ninch  himenUMl ;  and,  as  an  attendant  upon  die  tsattn** 
I  mvHt'lt  w  itiH-sbed  the  ceremony,  iiud  the  effect  of  it,  as  described  in  thepoan.-'^* 
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The  jiining  Solitary  tnm'd  aside ; 
Whether  throtigh  manly  iaBtinct  to  conoesl 
Tender  emotions  spreading  from  the  heart 
To  his  worn  cheek ;  or  with  uneasy  shame 
For  those  cold  humours  of  habitual  Spleen 
That,  fondly  seeking  in  dispraise  of  man 
Solace  and  self -excuse,  bad  sometimes  urged 
To  self -abuse  a  not  incloquont  tongue.  — 
Eight  toward  the  sacred  EdiSco  hia  steps 
Hwi  been  directed ;  and  we  saw  him  now 
Intent  upon  a  monnmental  stone, 
Whose  nncouth  form  was  grafted  on  the  wall. 
Or  rather  seem'd  to  have  grown  into  the  side 
Of  the  rude  pile;  as  ottrtimes  trunks  of  trees. 
Where  Nature  works  in  wild  and  craggy  spots, 
Are  seen  incorporate  with  the  living  rock, — 
To  endure  for  aye.    The  Vicar,  taking  note 
Of  his  employment,  with  a  courteous  smile 
Exclaim'd : 

"  The  sasest  Antiquarian's  eye 
That  task  would  foil;"  then,  letting  fall  his  voice 
While  he  advanced,  thus  spake :  "  Iradition  tella 
That,  in  Eliza's  golden  days,  a  Knight 
Came  on  a  war-horse  sumptuously  attired, 
And  fis'd  his  home  in  this  sequester'd  vale. 
Tis  left  nutold  if  here  he  first  drew  breath, 
Or  as  a  stranger  reach'd  this  deep  recess. 
Unknowing  and  unknown.     A  pleasing  thought 
I  sometimes  entertain,  that  haply  bound 
To  Scotland's  Court  in  service  of  his  Queen, 
Or  sent  on  mission  to  some  northern  Chief 
Of  England's  realm,  this  vale  he  might  hsive  seen 
With  transient  observation ;  and  thence  caught 
An  image  fair  which,  brightening  in  his  soul 
When  joy  of  war  and  priuo  of  chivalry 
Languisu'd  beneath  accumulated  years. 
Had  power  to  draw  him  from  the  world,  resolved 
To  make  that  paradise  his  chosen  home 
To  which  his  peaceful  fancy  oft  had  tuin'd. 

Vagoo  thoughts  are  these ;  but,  if  belief  may  rest 
Upon  nnwritten  story  fondly  traced 
From  aire  to  son,  in  this  obscure  retreat 
The  Kuight  arrived,  with  spear  and  shield,  and  bom* 
Upon  a  Charger  gorgeously  bedeck 'd 
With  btoider^  honsmgs.     And  the  lofty  Steed  — 
HiB  sole  companion,  and  his  faithful  friend. 
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Whom  he,  in  gratitude,  let  loose  to  range 

In  fertile  pastures  —  was  beheld  with  ejes 

Of  admiration  and  delightful  awe. 

By  those  untraveird  Dalesmen.     With  less  pride^ 

Yet  free  from  touch  of  envious  discontent, 

'J'hey  i?aw  a  mansion  at  his  bidding  rise, 

hike  a  bright  star,  amid  the  lowly  baud 

Of  their  ruiK>  homesteails.    Here  the  Warrior  dwelt 

And,  in  that  mansion,  children  of  his  own. 

Or  kindred,  gather'd  round  him.     As  a  tree 

That  falls  and  disappears,  the  house  is  gone; 

And,  through  improvidence  or  want  of  love 

For  ancient  worth  and  honourable  things, 

Tiie  s])ear  and  shield  are  vanish'd,  which  the  Knight 

llun^  in  his  rustic  hall.    One  ivied  arch 

MyscMf  have  seen,  a  gateway,  last  remains 

Of  tliat  foundation  in  domestic  care 

liaised  hy  his  hands.^    And  now  no  trace  is  left 

Of  the  mild-hearted  Champion,  save  this  stone, 

Faithle:<s  memorial !  and  his  family  name 

Borne  by  yon  clustering  cottages,  that  sprang 

h'rom  out  the  ruins  of  his  stately  lodge: 

The.<e,  and  the  name  and  title  at  full  length, — 

SiK  Alfuki)  Iktiiixg,  with  appropriate  words 

Aecompimied,  still  extant,  in  a  wreath 

Or  posy,  girding  round  the  several  fronts 

Of  three  clear-sounding  and  harmonious  bells. 

That  in  the  steeple  hang,  his  pious  gift." 

"  So  fails,  so  languishes,  grows  dim,  and  dies," 
TIk;  grey-hair'd  Wanderer  j)ensivclv  cxclaim*d, 

\]1  that  this  worhl  is  proud  of,    iFrom  their  spheres 
The  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  down; 
IV'rish  the  roses  and  the  flowers  of  kings, 
Primes,  anil  emy)erors,  and  the  crowns  and  palms 
Of  all  the  inii:htv,  wither VI  and  consumed! 
Xor  is  power  given  to  lowliest  innocence 
Long  to  ])rotect  her  own.     The  man  himself 
J>e|>arts;  and  soon  is  spent  the  line  of  those 
AVho,  in  the  bodily  image,  in  the  mind. 
In  heart  or  soul,  in  station  or  pursuit. 
Did  most  resemble  him.     Degrees  and  ranks. 
Fraternities  and  orders  —  heaping  high 

b  Tht'  T>inarH  of  the  >rntc»wav  in  fh>nt  wf  the  manaion  remained  when  we  tint  twjj 
up  our  ainMle  at  (JrasiiuTo.  Two  or  three  cottages  still  remain,  which  an  calM 
Knott  fToii^c!*,  from  the  name  of  tlie  Kentlcniaii  (I  have  railecl  him  a  Knight)  ceocfl* 
luprwhoni  these  traditione  Furvive.  Ho  was  toe  anncstor  of  the  AnoU  fkmiljt^ 
«nerly  eoiisiaerublc  prupnetorb  in  the  ihBiricL—Autkor'g  Aoi«»  1S43. 
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New  wealth  upon  the  burthen  of  the  old. 

And  placing  trust  in  privilege  confirm'd 

And  reKM)nnrm'd  —  are  scofrd  at  with  a  smile 

Of  greedy  foretaste,  from  the  secret  stand 

Of  Desolation,  aim'd :  to  slow  decline 

Theee  yield,  and  these  to  sudden  overthrow : 

Their  virtue,  service,  happiness,  and  state 

Expires ;  and  Nature's  pleasant  robe  of  green. 

Humanity's  appointed  snroud,  enwraps 

Their  monuments  and  their  memory.    The  vast  Frame 

Of  social  nature  changes  evermore 

Her  organs  and  her  members  with  decay 

Bcstless,  and  restless  generation,  powers 

And  functions  dying  and  produced  at  need,  — 

And  by  this  law  the  mighty  whole  subsists: 

With  an  ascent  and  progress  in  the  main ; 

Yet,  O,  how  disproportion'd  to  the  hopes 

And  expectations  of  self-flattering  minds ! 

The  courteous  Knight,  whose  bones  are  here  interr'd« 
Lived  in  an  age  conspicuous  as  our  own 
For  strife  and  ferment  in  the  minds  of  men ; 
Whence  alteration  in  the  forms  of  things 
Various  and  vast.    A  memorable  age ! 
W^hich  did  to  him  assign  a  pensive  lot,  — 
To  linger  'mid  the  last  of  those  bright  clouds 
That  on  the  steady  breeze  of  honour  sail'd 
In  long  procession  calm  and  beautiful. 
He  who  nad  seen  his  own  bright  order  fade. 
And  its  devotion  gradually  decline, 
(While  war,  relinquishing  the  lance  and  shield. 
Her  temper  changed,  and  bow'd  to  other  laws,) 
Had  also  witness'd,  in  his  mom  of  life, 
That  violent  commotion  which  o'erthrew, 
In  town  and  city  and  sequester'd  glen, 
Altar,  and  cross,  and  church  of  solemn  roof, 
And  old  religious  house, — pile  after  pile; 
And  shook  tneir  tenants  out  into  the  fields. 
Like  wild  beasts  without  home !    Their  hour  was  come : 
But  why  no  softening  thought  of  gratitude, 
No  just  remembrance,  scruple,  or  wise  doubt  ? 
Benevolence  is  mild ;  nor  borrows  help. 
Save  at  worst  need,  from  bold  impetuous  force, 
Fitliest  allied  to  anger  and  revenge. 
But  Human-kind  rejoices  in  the  might 
Of  mutability ;  and  airy  hopes. 
Dancing  around  her,  hinder  and  disturb 
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Tlu)so  meditations  of  the  soul  that  feed 
The  retrospective  virtues.    Festive  songs 
Break  from  tlie  madden 'd  nations  at  the  sight 
Of  sudden  overthrow;  and  cold  neglect 
Is  tlie  sure  eonsequenee  of  slow  decay. 

Even,"  said  the  Wanderer,  "as  that  courteous  Knigbt 
Bound  by  his  vow  to  labour  for  redress 
Of  all  who  suffer  wrong,  and  to  enact 
By  sword  and  lance  the  law  of  gentleness, 
(If  I  may  venture  of  myself  to  speak, 
Trustiu":  tliat  not  incongniously  I  blend 
Low  things  with  lofty,)  I  too  shall  be  doom'd 
Tt)  outlive  the  kindly  use  and  fair  esteem 
Of  the  poor  calling  which  my  youth  embraced 
Willi  no  unworthy  prospect.    J3ut  enough;  — 
Tliouglits  crowd  upon  me,  —  and  'twere  seemlier  now 
To  stop,  and  yield  our  gracious  Teacher  thanks 
lM)r  the  patiietic  records  which  his  voice 
llath  here  deliverVl;  words  of  heartfelt  truth, 
rending  to  patience  when  affliction  strikes; 
To  h()))e  and  love ;  to  confident  repose 


T 


In  God;  and  reverence  for  the  dust  of  Man. 


» 


BOOK  EIGHTH. 


THE  PARSONAGE. 

1'uE  pensive  Sceptic  of  the  lonely  vale 

To  those  acknowledgments  subscribed  his  own, 

Wit  h  a  sedate  compliance,  which  the  Priest 

Fail'd  not  to  notice,  inly  pleased,  and  said: 

*■  If  ve,  bv  whom  invited  1  besran 

These  narratives  of  calm  and  humble  life, 

P)e  satislied,  'lis  well,  —  the  end  is  gain'd; 

And,  in  return  for  sympathy  bestow'd 

And  i)atient  listening,  thanks  accept  from  me.— 

Ijife,  death,  eternity  !  momentous  themes 

Are  they,  and  might  demand  a  seraph's  tongue^ 

Were  tliey  not  equal  to  their  own  support; 

And  therefore  no  incompetence  of  mine 

Could  do  them  wrong.     The  universal  forms 

Of  human  nature,  in  a  spot  like  this. 

Present  themselves  at  once  to  all  men's  view: 

Ye  wisird  for  act  and  circumstance,  that  make 

The  individual  known  and  understood; 
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Ind  such  as  my  best  judgment  could  select 
?Vom  what  the  place  afforded  have  been  given; 
Though  apprehensions  cross'd  me  that  my  zeal 
To  his  might  well  bo  liken'd,  who  unlocks 
V  cabinet  stored  with  gems  and  pictures,  —  drawn 
lis  treasures  forth,  soliciting  regard 
L'o  this,  and  this,  as  worthier  than  the  last, 
fill  the  spectator,  who  awhile  was  pleased 
Vlore  than  th*  exhibitor  himself,  becomes 
^Veary  and  faint,  and  longs  to  be  released.  — 
But  let  us  hence!  my  dwelling  is  in  sight, 
tVnd  there  "  — 

At  this  the  Solitary  shrunk 
With  backward  will ;  but,  wanting  not  address 
That  inward  motion  to  disguise,  he  said 
To  his  Compatriot,  smiling  as  he  spake : 
"The  peaceable  remains  of  this  good  Knight 
Would  be  disturb'd,  I  fear,  with  wrathful  scorn, 
If  consciousness  could  reach  him  where  he  lies 
That  one,  albeit  of  these  degenerate  times. 
Deploring  changes  past,  or  dreading  change 
Foreseen,  had  dai*ea  to  couple,  even  in  thought, 
The  fine  vocation  of  the  sword  and  lance 
With  the  gross  aims  and  body-bending  toil 
Of  a  ]X)or  brotherhood  who  walk  the  earth 
Pitied,  and,  where  they  are  not  known,  despised. 

Yet,  by  the  good  Knight's  leave,  the  two  estates 
Are  graced  witn  some  resemblance.     Errant  those, 
Exiles  and  wanderers,  —  and  the  like  are  these; 
Who,  with  their  burthen,  traverse  hill  and  dale, 
Carrying  relief  for  nature's  simple  wants.  — 
What  though  no  higher  recompense  be  sought 
Than  honest  maintenance,  by  irksome  toil 
Full  oft  procured,  yet  may  they  claim  respect. 
Among  th'  intelligent,  for  what  this  course 
Enables  them  to  be  and  to  perform. 
Their  tardy  steps  give  leisure  to  observe. 
While  solitude  permits  the  mind  to  feel ; 
Instructs,  and  prompts  her  to  supply  defects 
By  the  division  of  her  inward  self 
For  grateful  converse :  and  to  these  poor  men 
Nature  (I  but  repeat  your  favourite  boast) 
Is  bountiful ;  —  go  wheresoe'er  they  may. 
Kind  Nature's  various  wealth  is  all  their  own. 
Versed  in  the  character#of  men  ;  and  bound. 
By  ties  of  daily  interest,  to  maintain 
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CoDcilJiitoiT  manners  and  smooth  Bpeecb ; 
Such  have  oeen,  and  etill  are  in  tbeir  degree, 
Examples  efficacious  to  reGno 
Hudo  iutcrcourse;  upt  agents  to  expel, 
By  importation  of  nulook'd-for  arts, 
Barbarian  torpor,  and  blind  prejudice ; 
Raising,  through  jnat  ^nulation,  savage  life 
To  rustic,  and  the  rustic  to  urbane. 
Within  their  moving  magazines  is  lodged 
Power  that  oomea  forth  to  quicken  ana  exalt 
AflectioiiB  seated  in  the  mother's  breast, 
And  in  the  lover's  fancy ;  aud  to  feed 
The  sober  Bympathiea  of  long-tried  friends. 
By  these  Itinerants,  as  cxpenenced  men, 
Counsel  is  given ;  contention  they  appease 
With  gentle  language ;  in  remotest  wilds, 
Tears  wipe  away,  and  pleasant  tidings  briug: 
Could  the  proud  quest  of  chivalry  do  more :"' 

"  Happy/'  rejoin'd  the  Wanderer,  "  tliey  who  ggio 
A  panegyric  from  your  generous  tongael 
But,  if  to  these  Wayfarers  ouce  pertain'd 
Aught  of  ronaanlic  interest,  it  ia  gone: 
Their  purer  service,  in  this  realm  at  least, 
Is  past  for  ever.  —  An  inventive  Age 
Has  wrought,  if  not  with  speed  of  magic,  yot 
To  most  strange'  issues.'    I  have  lived  to  mark 
A  new  aDd  unforeseen  creation  rise 
From  out  the  labours  oT  a  peaceful  Land, 
Wielding  ber  potent  enginery  to  frame 
And  to  produce,  with  appetite  as  keen 
As  that  of  war,  which  rests  not  ni^ht  or  day. 
Industrious  to  destroy !     With  fnntlees  paiua 
Might  one  like  me  now  visit  many  a  tract 
Which,  in  his  youth,  ho  trod,  and  trod  again. 
A  lone  podestnan  with  a  scanty  freight, 
Wieh'd-for.  or  welcome,  whercsoo'cr  ho  came, 
Among  the  tenantry  of  thorjie  and  vill ;  • 


TT, apmi  Iba  tkanni  total ** 


I   What  fblhnn  in  Ora  dlKonne  of  (be  Wanderer, 

iiMaedlnnmillin,brthDlatrDducuonorniachlaeiT, , 

lofieir  »w  dmlw  my  bofboad  uid  ««r]y  fDuth,  alia  (ram  wtint  wa*  aflM  M>i- 
lij  pinont  of  Alalinmbla  ciUIdb,  Parllanunit  baa IntarikiMl,  tn ptermt  in  ip 
■WDU  wUah  waa  onoe  oarrled  on  In  Ibive  mllla  aa  acUrols  aa  dunns  W  *•■"•'■ 

■adb70«»MltTia]linoTCpmiiclaail]-.- ■ — "" 

Ihe  naUon  irlileli  oonld  ao  lonr  (o.crnte  iiu 

1hiabMBp«rliHl,lSII,wt>atJiiutlnlDlhP>DDDUuofnivi _ 

the  cotnimuioeiDeiitOf  ths  oeoEary.  I  Ki'icve  tbM  ii"  llttl«  »rn>r»a  hi 
•UmlulablngtbaaTilatedDml.oriirDmotiaKaiebsDBauoradnauliu) 
dererantidiHlw.— Jidlar't  "-'- 
a   Thevren]*  (Aarpa»H»i 
n  ujr  snuU  colluoUan 
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Or  straggling  bnr^h,  of  ancient  charter  prondy 

Aud  dignified  by  battlements  and  towerd 

Of  some  stern  castle,  mouldering  on  the  brow 

Ctf  a  ^reen  hill  or  bank  of  rugged  streanL 

The  looUpath  faintly  mark'd,  the  horse-track  wild. 

And  formidable  lengtli  of  plashy  lane, 

(Prized  avenues  ere  others  nad  been  shaped 

Or  easier  links  connecting  place  with  place,) 

Have  vanish'd,  —  swalloird  up  by  stately  roads 

Easy  and  bold,  that  penetrate  the  gloom 

Of  Britain's  farthest  glens.    The  Earth  has  lent 

Her  waters,  Air  her  breezes ;  and  the  sail 

Of  traffic  glides  with  ceaseless  intercourse, 

Glistening  along  the  low  and  woody  dale; 

Or,  in  its  progress,  on  the  lofty  side 

Of  some  bare  hill,  with  wonder  kenn'd  from  far. 

Meanwhile,  at  social  Industry's  command. 
How  quick,  how  vast  an  increase !    From  the  germ 
Of  some  poor  hamlet,  rapidly  produced 
Here  a  huge  town,  continuous  and  compact, 
Hiding  the  face  of  earth  for  leagues;  and  there. 
Where  not  a  habitation  stood  before, 
Abodes  of  men  irregularly  mass'd 
Like  trees  in  forests,  spread  through  spacious  tracts. 
O'er  which  the  smoke  of  unremitting  fires 
Hangs  permanent,  and  plentiful  as  wreaths 
Of  vapour  glittering  in  the  morning  sun. 
And,  wheresoe'er  the  traveller  turns  his  steps^ 
He  sees  the  barren  wilderness  erased. 
Or  disappearing;  triumph  that  proclaims 
How  much  the  mild  Directress  of  the  plough 
Owes  to  alliance  with  these  new-born  arts  I 
Hence  is  the  wide  sea  peopled ;  hence  the  shores 
Of  Britain  are  resorted  to  by  ships 
Freighted  from  every  climate  of  the  world 
With  the  world's  choicest  produoe.    Hence  that  aum 
Of  keels  that  rest  within  her  crowded  ports. 
Or  ride  at  anchor  in  her  sounds  and  bays ; 
That  animating  spectacle  of  sails 
That,  through  ner  inland  regions,  to  and  fro 
Pass  with  the  respiratious  of  the  tide, 
Perpetual,  multitudinous  I    Finally, 
Hence  a  dread  arm  of  floating  power,  a  voice 
Of  thunder  daunting  those  who  would  approach 
With  hostile  purposes  the  blessed  Isle, 
Truth's  consecrated  residence,  the  seat 
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Impregnable  of  Liberty  and  Peace. 

And  yet,  Chappy  Pastor  of  a  flock 
Faitlifully  watcli'd,  and,  by  that  loving  care 
And  lloaven's  good  providence,  preserved  from  taint! 
AVith  you  I  grieve,  when  on  the  darker  side 
Of  this  great  cliange  I  look;  and  there  behold 
Such  outrage  done  to  Nature  as  compels 
Th*  indignant  power  to  justify  herself; 
Yea,  to  avenge  her  violated  rights. 
For  Enghmd's  bane.    When  soothing  darkness  spreadi 
O'er  hill  and  vale,"  the  Wanderer  thus  expressed 
llis  recollections,  "and  the  punctual  stars. 
While  all  things  else  are  gatliering  to  their  homea^ 
Advance,  and  in  the  tirmameut  of  heaven 
Glitter,  — but  undisturbing,  undisturVd; 
As  if  their  silent  company  were  charged 
With  peaceful  admonitions  for  the  heart 
Of  all-beholding  ]Manv  Earth's  thoughtful  lord; 
Then,  in  full  nianv  a  region,  once  like  thia 
Th'  assured  domam  of  calm  simplicity 
And  pensive  quiet,  an  unnatural  light 
Prepared  for  never-resting  Labour's  eyes 
Breaks  from  a  many-window'd  fabric  huge; 
And  at  th'  appointed  hour  a  bell  is  heard, 
Of  harsher  import  than  the  curfew-knoll* 
That  spake  the  Xorman  Conqueror's  stem  behest^— 
A  local  summons  to  unceasing  toil  I 
Disgorged  arc  now  the  ministers  of  day  ; 
And,  as  they  issue  from  th'  illumined  pile, 
A  fresh  band  meets  them,  at  the  crowded  door, 
And  in  the  courts,  and  where  the  rumbling  stream. 
That  turns  the  multitude  of  dizzy  wheels, 
Glares,  like  a  troubled  spirit,  in  its  bed 
Among  the  rocks  below.     Men,  maidens,  youths, 
Mother  and  little  children,  boys  and  girls, 
Enter,  and  each  the  wonted  task  resumes 
Within  this  temple,  where  is  oflfer'd  up 
To  Gain,  the  master  idol  of  the  realm. 
Perpetual  sacrifice.     Even  thus  of  old 
Our  ancestors,  within  the  still  domain 
Of  vast  cathedral  or  conventual  church. 
Their  vigils  kept ;  where  tapers  day  and  night 
On  the  dim  altar  burn'd  continually, 

9  A  law  was  made  bv  William  tho  Conqueror,  that  aH  people  shonld  potoitf^ 
flrea  and  ligiits  at  tho  oiKht  o'clock  l)ell,  and  go  to  bed.  Hence  this  signal  onM  to  ■ 
calleu  the  cur/cw  bell,  from  the  French  couvre-fcu,  that  is,  eoverjire. 
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I  token  that  the  house  was  evermore 

alchin^  to  God.    Eeligious  men  were  they; 

or  would  their  reason,  tutor'd  to  aspire 

bove  this  transitory  world,  allow 

bat  there  should  pass  a  moment  of  the  year, 

hen  in  their  land  th'  Almighty's  sefvico  ceased. 

Triumph  who  will  in  these  profaner  rites 

Tiich  we,  a  generation  self-extoll'd, 

B  zealously  perform !  I  cannot  share 

is  proud  complacency :  —  yet  do  I  exult, 

istmg  reserve  away,  exult  to  see 

n  intellectual  mastery  exercised 

'er  the  hlind  elements ;  a  purpose  given, 

perseverance  fed ;  almost  a  soul 

aparted  to  brute  matter.    I  rejoice, 

easuring  the  force  of  those  gigantic  powers 

hat,  by  the  thinking  mind,  have  been  compelPd 

3  serve  the  will  of  feeble-bodied  Man. 

>r  with  the  sense  of  admiration  blends 

be  animating  hope  that  time  may  come 

"hen,  stren^hen'd,  yet  not  dazzled,  by  the  might 

I  this  dommion  over  nature  gained, 
en  of  all  lands  shall  exercise  the  same 

L  due  proportion  to  their  country's  need ; 
jaming,  though  late,  that  all  true  glory  rests, 

II  praise,  all  safety,  and  all  happiness, 
pon  the  moral  law.     Egyptian  Thebes, 
fre,  by  the  mar^n  of  the  sounding  waves, 
ilmyra,  central  m  the  desert,  fell ; 

ud  the  Arts  died  by  which  they  had  been  raised, 
ill  Archimedes  from  his  buried  tomb 
pon  the  grave  of  vanish'd  Syracuse, 
nd  feelingly  the  Sage  shall  make  report 
ow  insecure,  how  baseless  in  itself, 
the  Philosophy  whose  sway  depends 
n  mere  material  instruments ;  how  weak 
hose  arts  and  high  inventions,  if  unpropp'd 
Y  virtue.     He,  sighing  with  pensive  grief, 
mid  his  calm  abstractions,  would  admit 
hat  not  the  slender  privilege  is  theirs 
0  save  themselves  from  blank  forgetfulness! " 
When  from  the  Wanderer's  lips  these  words  hadjallen, 
said,  "And,  did  in  truth  those  vaunted  Arts 
38ses8  such  privilege,  how  could  we  escape 
idness  and  keen  regret,  we  who  revere, 
nd  would  preserve  as  things  above  all  price, 


The  old  domestio  monli  <A  ibs  ha^ 
Her  simple  manneta,  and  th«  liriUB  «imA 
That  dignified  and  dieer'd  a  lovMMsf 
O I  where  ie  now  the  oharaotcr  «f  flmm, 
Sohiiety,  and  order,  and  ohwte  lov^ 
And  honest  dealjnj&  and  antwutid  mlmih. 
And  pore  good-wil^  and  hotptaUs  «Mar. 
That  made  the  vei;  thought  of  aBlBtaT4ib 
A  thonght  of  refam  for  a  i^ad  datafara 
BelticttuiUy  amid  the  bniBag  emwdf 
Where  now  the  beanty  ci  the  MTiliiilh  kipft 
With  Gonscientions  rerereDoa^  M^dlv 
B;  the  almighty  lAwgivar  •pramaamiA 
Holy  and  blest  P  and  where  tT       '     ' 

Of  all  the  lighter  ornametati  i 

To  time  and  Beason,  «•  timytUntBi  W»a t" 
"  Fled  I "  was  the  Waddan>*i  piMMiiri*  Mpol 
"  Fled  ntterly  T  or  only  to  be  tnBeS 
In  a  few  fortunate  rotroato  Un  Wt; 
Which  I  behold  with  tremW^  vlwn  I  tti^ 
What  lamentable  f  liiiiiitn.  ■  ji^i      ■  — iilili 

May  bring ;  that  lamik  omvart* ^ 

Into  an  instromeot  of  deadly  b 
For  those  who,  yet  antenmted  t 
The  simple  occnpationi «  ttoir 
Drink  the  pnrei 
With  lip  Hlmost 


Drink  the  pnre  water  of  iti  imMaiit  itmm 

lip  Hlmost  as  pnre. — DomeaUo  Uii% 
(Ur  call  it  comfort,  oy  a  hmAlsr  OMbm^) 
How  art  thon  blighted  fortlM  poOT  aiMrl  iMvtl 
Xx)  I  in  such  neighbonrhoodj  fimn  BMin  to  n% 
The  habitations  empt^I  orpnbhaiM 
The  Mother  left  alone,  —  no  hcMtttf  hmd,    . 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  her  pesfini  wk» ; 
No  daughters  round  her,  ban  ai  tts  nai^ 
Or  in  despatch  of  each  d^f^f  mUai  giowth 
Of  household  oocnpation  ;  no  liioa  wtl 
Of  needle-work ;  no  bustle  at  tbe  tn. 
Where  once  the  dinner  was  prepawd  wiUi  pridsj 
Nothing  to  speed  the  day,  or  (dteor  the  mrad} 
Nothing  to  praise,  to  teadij  «■  to  ammsndt 

The  Father,  if  perchance  he  eiQl  ntain 
His  old  eniploymentfl,  goes  to  flaU  or  TOO^ 
No  longer  led  or  follow'd  by  the  Bcnia; 
Idlers  perchance  they  were,  —  bat  is  Mfl  rf^li; 
Breathing  fresh  air,  and  tnadiu  ttia  gnsn  wmltt- 
Till  their  short  holiday  of  ohilAoad  cnat^ 
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Xe'or  to  return  I     That  birtliriirlit  now  is  lost. 

Economists  will  tell  you  that  the  State 

Thrives  by  the  forfeiture, — unfeeling  thought. 

And  false  as  monstrous  I    Can  the  mother  tnriye 

By  the  destruction  of  her  innocent  sons, 

In  whom  a  premature  necessity 

Blocks  out  the  forms  of  Nature,  preconsumes 

The  reason,  famishes  the  heart,  shuts  up 

The  infant  Being  in  itself,  and  makes 

Its  yery  Spring  a  season  of  decay! 

The  lot  is  wretched,  the  condition  sad. 

Whether  a  pining  discontent  surviye, 

And  thirst  for  change ;  or  habit  hath  subdued 

The  soul  deprest,  dejected — even  to  love 

Of  her  close  tasks  and  long  captivity. 

O,  banish  far  such  wisdom  as  condemns 
A  native  Briton  to  these  inward  chains, 
Fix'd  in  his  soul,  so  early  and  so  deep ; 
Without  his  own  consent,  or  knowleage,  fix'd  I 
He  is  a  slave  to  whom  release  comes  not. 
And  cannot  come.    The  boy,  where'er  he  turns. 
Is  still  a  prisoner;  when  the  wind  is  up 
Among  the  clouds,  and  roars  through  th'  ancient  woods ; 
Or  when  the  Sun  is  shining  in  the  East, 
Quiet  and  calm.    Behold  him, — in  the  school 
Of  his  attainments  ?  no ;  but  with  the  air 
Fanning  his  temples  under  heaven's  blue  arch. 
His  raiment,  whiten'd  o'er  with  cotton-flakes 
Or  locks  of  wool,  announces  whence  he  comes. 
Creeping^  his  gait  and  oowerin^,  his  lip  pale. 
His  respiration  quick  and  audible ; 
And  scarcely  could  you  fancy  that  a  gleam 
Could  break  from  out  those  languid  eyes,  or  a  blush 
Mantle  upon  his  cheek.    Is  this  the  form. 
Is  that  the  countenance,  and  such  the  port. 
Of  no  mean  Being?  one  who  should  be  clothed 
With  dignity  befitting  his  proud  hope; 
Who,  in  his  very  childhood,  should  appear 
Sublime  from  present  purity  and  ioy  r 
The  limbs  increase;  but  lil)erty  of  mind 
Is  gone  for  ever;  and  this  organic  frame. 
So  joyful  in  its  motions,  is  become 
Dull,  to  the  joy  of  her  own  motions  dead; 
And  even  the  touch,  so  exquisitely  pour'd 
Through  the  whole  body,  with  a  languid  will 
Performs  its  functions ;  rarely  competent  ^ 
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To  impress  a  vivid  feeling  on  the  mind 

Of  what  there  is  delightful  in  the  breeze, 

The  gentle  visitations  of  the  sun, 

Or  lapse  of  liquid  element.  —  by  hand 

Or  foot  or  lij),  in  Summer^s  warmth,  — perceived. 

Can  hope  look  forward  to  a  manhood  raised 

On  sueh  foundations?" 

*'  Hope  is  none  for  him  I " 
The  ])ale  Recluse  indignantly  excIaimM, 
*'  And  tens  of  thousands  suffer  wrong  as  deep. 
Yet  be  it  askM,  in  justice  to  our  age, 
If  there  were  not,  before  those  arts  appear'd, 
Thes(j  structures  rose,  commingling  old  and  young, 
And  unri])e  sex  with  sex,  for  mutual  taint; 
1  f  t  here  were  not,  theny  in  our  far-famed  Isle, 
!Muh.itndfS,  who  from  infancy  had  bre«athed 
Air  unimprison'd,  and  had  lived  at  large; 
Yet  walk'd  beneath  the  Sun,  in  human  shape. 
As  abject,  as  degraded  ?    At  this  day, 
Who  shall  enumerate  the  crazy  huts 
And  tottering  liovels,  whence  do  issue  forth 
A  ragged  01Ts])ring,  with  tlicir  upright  hair 
Crown'd  like  the  image  of  fantastic  Fear; 
Or  wearing,  (shall  we  say  ?)  in  that  white  growth. 
An  ill-adjusted  turban,  for  defence 
Oi-  tiercen(v>s,  wreathed  around  their  sun-burnt  brow^ 
By  savage  Nature  ?    Shriveird  are  their  lips; 
Naked,  and  colourM  like  the  soil,  the  feet 
On  w^liieh  they  stand;  as  if  thereby  they  drew 
Some  nourishment,  as  trees  do  by  their  roots. 
From  earth,  the  common  mother  of  us  all. 
I'igure  and  mien,  com])lexion  and  attire 
Are  leagued  to  strike  dismay;  but  outstretch'd  hand 
And  whining  voice  denote  them  supplicants 
For  the  least  boon  that  ])ity  can  bestow. 
Sueh  on  the  breast  of  darksome  heaths  are  found; 
And  with  their  j^arents  occupy  the  skirts 
Of  furzo-elad  commons:  such  are  bom  and  reared 
At  ilie  mine's  mouth  under  impending  rocks; 
Or  dwell  in  chambers  of  some  natural  cave; 
Or  w^here  their  ancestors  erected  huts, 
For  the  convenience  of  unlawful  gain. 
In  forest  ])urlieus;  and  the  like  are  bred, 
All  Englaml  through,  where  nooks  and  slips  of  ground 
Purloin'd,  in  times  less  jealous  than  our  own. 
From  the  green  margin  of  the  public  way, 
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A  i\'.-i<u'iu;('  iiiT"r(l  iliriii,  'iumI  ilir  blt'om 

Aud  gaiety  of  cultivaLod  liclds. 

Such  (we  will  hope  the  lowest  in  the  scale) 

Do  I  remember  oft-times  to  have  seen 

'Mid  Buxton's  dreary  heights.     In  earnest  watch, 

Till  the  swift  vehicle  approach,  they  stand ; 

Then,  following  closely  with  the  cloud  of  dust. 

An  uncouth  feat  exhibit,  and  arc  gone 

Heels  over  head,  like  tumblers  on  a  stage. 

Up  from  the  ground  they  snatch  the  copper  coin. 

And,  on  the  freight  of  merry  passengers 

Fixing  a  steady  eye.  maintain  tlieir  speed; 

And  spin  —  and  pant  —  and  overhead  again, 

Wild  pursuivants !  until  their  breath  is  lost, 

Or  bounty  tires,  —  and  every  face  that  smiled 

Encouragement  hath  ceased  to  look  that  way. 

But,  like  the  vagrants  of  the  gipsy  tribe, 

These,  bred  to  little  pleasure  in  themselves, 

Are  profitless  to  others. 

Turn  we,  then. 
To  Britons  born  and  bred  within  the  pale 
Of  civil  polity,  and  early  train'd 
To  earn,  by  wholesome  labour  in  the  field. 
The  bread  they  eat.    A  sample  should  I  give 
Of  what  this  stock  hath  long  produced  to  enrich 
The  tender  age  of  life,  ye  would  exclaim, 
*  Is  this  the  whistling  plough-boy  whose  shrill  notes 
Impart  new  gladness  to  the  morning  air  ? ' 
Forgive  me  if  I  venture  to  Suspect 
Tliat  many,  sweet  to  hear  of  in  soft  verse, 
Are  of  no  finer  frame.     Stiff  arc  his  joints; 
Beneath  a  cumbrous  frock,  that  to  the  knees 
Invests  the  thriving  churl,  his  legs  appear, 
Fellows  to  those  that  lustily  upheld 
The  wooden  stools  for  everlasting  use, 
Whereon  our  fathers  sate.    And  mark  his  brow! 
Under  whose  shaggy  canopy  are  set 
Two  eyes — not  dim,  but  of  a  healthy  stare  — 
Wide,  sluggish,  blank,  and  ignorant,  and  strange, — 
Proclaiming  boldly  that  they  never  drew 
A  look  or  motion  of  intelligence 
From  infant-conning  of  the  Christ-cross-row, 
Or  puzzling  through  a  primer,  line  by  line, 
Till  perfect  mastery  crown  the  pains  at  last. 
What  kindly  warmth  from  touch  of  fostering  ha»d, 
What  penetrating  power  of  sun  or  breeze. 
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Fronting  the  noontide  Sun.    We  paused  to  admire 
The  pillar'd  porch,  elaborately  emboss'd ; 
The  low  wide  windows  with  their  mullions  old ; 
The  cornice,  richly  fretted,  of  grey  stone ; 
And  that  smooth  slope  from  which  the  dwelling  rose, 
By  beds  and  banks  Ai'cadian  of  gay  flowers 
And  flowering  shrubs,  protected  and  adorn'd : 
Profusion  bright !  and  every  flower  assuming 
A  more  than  natural  vividness  of  hue, 
From  unaffected  (Contrast  with  the  ^loom 
Of  sober  cypress,  and  the  darker  foil 
Of  yew,  in  which  survived  some  traces,  here 
Not  unbecoming,  of  grotesque  device 
And  uncouth  fancy.    From  behind  the  roof 
Bose  the  slim  ash  and  massy  sycamore. 
Blending  their  diverse  foliage  with  the  green 
Of  ivy,  nourishing  and  thick,  that  clasp'd 
The  huge  round  chinmeys,  harbour  of  delight 
For  wren  and  redbreast,  —  where  they  sit  and  sing 
Their  slender  ditties  when  the  trees  are  bare. 
Nor  must  I  leave  untouch'd  ^the  picture  else 
Were  incomplete)  a  relique  oi  old  times 
'Happily  spared,  a  little  Gothic  niche 
M  Of  nicest  workmanship ;  that  once  had  held 
The  sculptured  image  of  some  patron-saint, 
Or  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  looking  down 
On  all  who  enter'd  those  religious  doors. 

But,  lo!  where  from  the  rocky  garden-mount, 
Crown'd  by  its  antique  summer-house,  descends, 
Light  as  the  silver  fawn,  a  radiant  Girl ; 
For  she  hath  recognised  her  honoured  friend, 
The  Wanderer  ever  welcome  !    A  prompt  kiss 
The  gladsome  Child  bestows  at  his  request; 
And,  up  the  flowery  lawn  as  we  advance. 
Hangs  on  the  old  Man  with  a  happv  look. 
And  with  a  prettv  restless  hand  of  love. 
We  enter,  — by  tne  Lady  of  the  place 
Cordially  greeted.    Graceful  was  her  port : 
A  lofty  stature  undepress'd  by  time. 
Whose  visitation  had  not  wholly  spared 
The  finer  lineaments  of  form  and  face ; 
To  that  complexion  brought  which  prudence  trusts  in 
And  wisdom  loves.  —  But,  when  a  stately  ship 
Sails  in  smooth  weather  by  the  ])lticid  coast 
On  homeward  voyage,  what  if  wind  and  wave. 
And  hardship  undergone  in  various  climes, 


Here,  restir. 
Tlie  mkl-dav  . 
Frtuti  triviiil  t 
Passing,  as  occ 
Or  courtesy  pr 
And  aoBver  no 

Sesnmedtfae  m 
And  in  the  Tui 
A  willing,  nay, ; 
Yet  with  the  gn 
Had  learn'd  toe 
Occasion  given  h 
Upon  thesteadfe 
He  gazed,  with  » 
Upon  the  landeca 
Seen,  from  the  ah 
In  soften 'd  p^rgpi 
Praised  the  consQ 
Of  gravity  and  eli 
Around  the  mans 
Not,  doubtless,  w: 
And  female  care.' 
The  words  escape 
Breathed  over  tne 
Flew  open,  fuid  a 
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Between  his  bands  he  holds  a  smooth  blue  stone. 
On  whose  capacious  surface  see  outspread 
Large  store  of  gleaming  crimson-spotted  trouts; 
Eauged  side  by  side,  and  lessening  by  degrees 
Tip  to  the  dwarf  that  tops  the  pinnacle. 
Upon  the  board  he  lays  the  sky-blue  stone 
With  its  rich  freight ;  their  number  he  proclaims; 
Tells  from  what  pool  the  noblest  had  been  dragged; 
And  where  the  very  monarch  of  the  brook, 
After  lon^  struggle,  had  escaped  at  last,  — 
Stealing  alternately  at  them  and  us 
( As  doth  his  comrade  too)  a  look  of  pride : 
And,  verily,  the  silent  creatures  made 
A  splendid  sight,  together  thus  exposed ; 
Dead, — but  not  sullied  or  deform'd  by  death. 
That  seem'd  to  pity  what  he  could  not  spare. 

But,  0,  the  animation  in  the  mien 
Of  those  two  boys !  yea  in  the  very  words 
With  which  the  young  narrator  was  inspired. 
When,  as  our  questions  led,  he  told  at  large 
Of  that  day's  prowess !    Him  might  I  compare. 
His  looks,  tones,  gestures,  eager  eloquence. 
To  a  bold  brook  that  splits  for  better  speed, 
And  at  the  self-same  moment  works  its  way 
Through  many  channels,  ever  and  anon 
Parted  and  re-united :  his  compeer. 
To  the  still  lake,  whose  stillness  is  to  sight 
As  beautiful,  —  as  grateful  to  the  mind.  — 
But  to  what  object  shall  the  lovely  Girl 
Be  liken'd?  —  she  whose  countenance  and  air 
Unite  the  graceful  qualities  of  both. 
Even  as  she  shares  the  pride  and  joy  of  both. 

My  grey-hair'd  Friend  was  moved  ;  his  vivid  eye 
Glisten'd  with  tenderness ;  his  mind,  I  knew, 
Was  full ;  and  had,  I  doubted  not,  return 'd. 
Upon  this  impulse,  to  the  theme  —  erewhile 
Abruptly  broKen  oflf.    The  ruddy  boys 
Withdrew,  on  summons  to  their  well-earn'd  meal ; 
And  He,  —  to  whom  all  tongues  resigned  their  rights 
With  willingness,  to  whom  the  general  car 
Listened  with  readier  patience  than  to  strain 
Of  music,  lute  or  harp,  a  long  delight 
That  ceased  not  when  his  voice  had  ceased,  —  as  one 
Who  from  truth's  central  point  serenely  views 
The  compass  of  his  argument,  began 
Mildly,  and  with  a  clear  and  steady  tone. 
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THK    t.AKm. 

"TooreryFomi  of  being  ii  wigaMt" 
ThoB  calmly  spako  the  venaable  Si^ 
"An  orfifeTnncipla:  —  howfl^ernmofwl 
From  soDse  and'oueiTEtioii,  it  anMita 
In  all  things,  in  all  natons;  in  ifas  BfaBl 

'  Of  azuro  heaven,  the  unendnriiuK  cUmidih 

In  flower  and  tree,  in  every  {N^Dly  itooa 
That  paves  the  brooks,  the  ttaHaaaasf  rodka. 
The  moving  waters,  and  th'  inviiibls  air. 
Whatc'or  exists  hatii  propertiM  that  liMMll 
Bcjoiid  itself,  commmuoatiii([  goodi 
A  simple  blessing,  or  with  onl  mix^; 
Spirit  that  knows  no  '"ni'irtfi^  wpoi. 
No  chasm,  no  solitade;  fran  lituc  to  link 
It  circnlates,  tho  Seal  of  all  the  worldi. 
Thia  is  the  freedom  of  the  Bnifflrae: 
Unfolded  still  the  more,  men  viiibH^ 
The  nioro  we  know ;  and  jat  ia  nveraDOed  laai^ 
And  Icaat  respected  in  the  hnaiaB  Kind. 
Its  most  apparent  home.    13te  Aiod  of  hl^ 
Is  mnlitated  action ;  robb'd  of  tiiia 
Her  sole  support,  she  langniihiii  and  dlaa. 
We  periali  also ;  for  we  livo  ij  hopa 
And  by  desire;  we  see  br  the  dad  U^t 
And  breathe  the  sweet  oir  at  nuuifar; 
And  BO  we  live,  or  else  we  have  no  hb 
To>morrow  —  nay  perchauoa  tUl  Mff  hour 
(For  every  moment  hath  its  om  tOHBOnowl) 
Those  blooming  Boys,  whoaa  haartt  an  alinoat  riel 
With  present  triamph,  will  be  ion  io  And 
A  field  before  them  freshen'd  Tith  Uie  d&w  , 

Of  other  expectations; — in  iriiidh  ooone 
Their  happy  year  spins  rotutd.    The  TOnUl  oln|l 
A  likefflad  impulse;  and  ao  nurm too Bua 
'Mid  all  his  apprehension^  om^  and  feai^^ 
Or  so  he  ought  to  move.    Ahl  whjin^o 
Do  we  revert  so  fondly  to  the  walha 
Of  childhood,  hut  that  then  the  Sool  dfaow 
Tbe  dear  memorial  footsteps  nnimpsdf^ 

^  Of  her  own  native  Tigoor;  ifaanM  «a&  hMt 
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ScYerberations ;  and  a  clioral  song. 
Commingling  with  the  incenso  that  ascends, 
Undaunted,  toward  th'  imperishable  heavens 
From  her  own  lonely  altar  ? 

Do  not  think 
The  good  and  wise  ever  will  be  allow'd, 
Though  strength  decay,  to  breathe  in  such  estate 
As  shall  divide  them  wholly  from  the  stir 
Of  hopeful  nature.    Rightly  is  it  said 
That  Man  descends  into  the  YAlLE  of  years ; 
Yet  have  I  thought  that  we  might  also  speak. 
And  not  presumptuously,  I  trust,  of  Age, 
As  of  a  final  Eminekce;  though  bare 
In  aspect  and  forbidding,  yet  a  point 
On  which  'tis  not  impossible  to  sit 
In  awful  sovereignty ;  a  place  of  power, 
A  throne,  that  may  bo  liken'd  unto  his 
AVho,  in  some  placid  day  of  Summer,  looks 
Down  from  a  mountain-top,  —  say  one  of  those 
Hi^h  peaks  that  bound  the  vale  where  now  we  are. 
Faint,  and  diminish'd  to  the  gazing  eye. 
Forest  and  field,  and  hill  and  dale  appear, 
With  all  the  shapes  over  their  surface  spread : 
But,  while  the  gross  and  visible  frame  of  things 
Relinquishes  its  hold  upon  the  sense. 
Yea,  almost  on  the  Mind  herself,  and  seems 
All  unsubstantialized,  —  how  loud  the  voice 
Of  waters,  with  invigorated  peal 
From  the  full  river  m  the  vale  below. 
Ascending !    For  on  that  superior  height 
Who  sits,  is  disencumber'd  from  the  press 
Of  near  obstructions,  and  is  privileged 
To  breathe  in  solitude,  above  the  host 
Of  ever-humming  insects,  'mid  thin  air 
That  suits  not  them.    The  murmur  of  the  leaves 
Many  and  idle  visits  not  his  ear :     * 
This  he  is  freed  from,  and  from  thousand  notes 
(Not  less  unceasing,  not  less  vain  than  these) 
^y  which  the  finer  passages  of  sense 
Ajre  occupied ;  and  the  Soul,  that  would  incline 
To  listen,  is  prevented  or  deterr'd. 

And  may  it  not  be  hoped  that,  placed  by  age 
In  like  removal,  tranquil  though  severe, 
We  are  not  so  removea  for  utter  loss ; 
But  for  some  favour,  suited  to  our  need  ? 
What  more  than  that  the  severing  should  confer 


FrcHh  power  to  c6minnno  witk  th'  innnUo  « 
And  hear  tho  mighty  Btrcain  oC  tendncy 
Utteriug,  for  clGvatlon  of  our  tbon^^ 
A  clear  BOQorous  Toico,  iaaudilda 
To  tho  vBfit  multitadc ;  whose  doom  U  ii 
To  mo  tho  giddy  round  of  Tain  ^''g**, 
Or  fret  and  laboiiT  on  tho  Flainbelo*. 

But,  if  to  Buch  snblimo  Mceot  tht  ht^Mi 
Of  UuD  may  riso,  as  to  a  weloonw  olon 
And  termination  of  hia  mortal  ooarso;. 
Them  only  con  such  hope  inqMie  vhiMe  nuadi 
Have  not  been  starred  oy  ilaohlto  nsriact; 
Nor  bodies  cmsh'd  by  onremitting  Ml: 
To  whom  kind  Nature  Oienlan  maj  aflori 
Proof  of  the  sacred  lore  tba  bean  for  all; 
Whoae  birthright  Reason  tborefon  may 
For  mc,  consuTting  what  I  tael  vithin* 
In  times  when  moat  eiifltaioa  wit^  ' 
Is  satisfied,  I  cannot  bat  balien 
That,  for  as  kindly  liatara  hath  free  aoope 
And  Reason's  sway  predotninatai^  ercn  ao  tat 
Country,  society,  and  time  itedf^ 
That  saps  the  individnal'e  bodily  frames 
And  lays  tho  generations  lov  in  dtutt 
Do,  by  th'  almighty  Bnler^  Ifoaa,  pntaka 
Of  one  maternal  spirit,  biinguu  fmth 
And  cherishing  with  eTerooastaot  lon^ 
That  tires  not,  nor  betraya.    Onr  lib  ia  buwfi. 
Out  of  her  coarse,  whenrer  man  ii  made 
All  offering  or  a  sacrifice^  a  tod 
Or  implement,  a  passtre  fidog  am^ojM 
As  a  brute  mean,  witbont  a(£MnrwgnMit 
Of  common  right  orintereat  in  thsflod; 
Used  or  abused,  as  selflBbnesa  naff  pmmfL 
Say,  what  can  follow  for  a  iktiotta]  ioal 
Perverted  thus,  bat  weakDMi  in  alljmod. 
And  strength  in  evil  P    HrfnOB  an  mat-oJl 
For  chastisement,  and  oottody,  and  bond^ 
And  oft-times  Death,  areDgar  of  tike  ma^ 
And  the  solo  guardian  in  wioaa  banoi  m  dan 
Entrust  the  future.  —  Not  for  tlian  lad  i^iaa 
Was  Han  created ;  but  to  ob^  ths  kv 
Of  life,  and  hope,  and  action.   And  til  _ 
That  when  we  sttmd  npon  our  natin  aol^ 
Unelbow'd  by  such  objeota  aa  onmai 
Oar  active  powers  thoae  powva  WMBMlnt 
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Strong  to  subvert  our  noxious  qualities : 
They  sweep  distemper  from  the  busy  day, 
And  make  the  chahce  of  the  big  round  year 
Run  o'er  with  gladness ;  whence  the  Being  moves 
In  beauty  through  the  world ;  and  all  who  see 
Bless  him,  rejoicing  in  his  neighbourhood." 

"  Then,"  said  the  Solitary,  "  by  what  force 
Of  language  shall  a  feeling  heart  express 
Her  sorrow  for  that  multitude  in  whom 
We  look  for  health  from  seeds  that  have  been  sown 
In  sickness,  and  for  increase  in  a  power 
That  works  but  by  extiilction?    On  themselves 
They  cannot  lean,  nor  turn  to  their  own  hearts 
To  know  what  they  must  do ;  their  wisdom  is 
To  look  into  the  eyes  of  others,  thence 
To  be  instructed  what  they  must  avoid : 
Or  rather,  let  us  say,  how  least  observed, 
How  with  most  q^uiet  and  most  silent  death, 
With  the  least  taint  and  injury  to  the  air 
Th'  oppressor  bi'eathes,  their  human  form  divine, 
And  their  immortal  soul,  may  waste  away." 

The  Sage  rejoin'd,  "  I  thank  you,  —  you  have  spared 
My  voice  the  utterance  of  a  keen  regret, 
A  wide  compassion  which  with  you  I  share. 
When,  heretofore,  I  placed  before  your  sight 
A  Little-one,  subjected  to  the  arts 
Of  modern  ingenuity,  and  made 
The  senseless  member  of  a  vast  machine. 
Serving  as  doth  a  spindle  or  a  wheel ; 
Think  not  that,  pitying  him,  I  could  forget 
The  rustic  Boy  who  walks  the  fields,  untaught; 
The  slave  of  ignorance,  and  oft  of  want. 
And  miserable  hunger.     Much,  too  much, 
Of  this  unhappy  lot,  in  early  youth 
We  both  have  witness'd,  —  lot  which  I  myself 
Shared,  though  in  mild  and  merciful  degree : 
Yet  was  the  mind  to  hindrances  exposed. 
Through  which  I  struggled,  not  without  distress 
And  sometimes  injury,  like  a  lamU  enthrall'd 
'Mid  thorns  and  brambles ;  or  a  bird  that  breaks 
Through  a  strong  net,  and  mounts  upon  the  wind, 
Though  with  her  plumes  impair'd.    If  they,  whose  sonla 
Should  open  while  they  range  the  richer  fields 
Of  merry  England,  are  obstructed  less 
By  indigence,  their  ignorance  is  not  less, 
JNfor  lesA  to  be  deplored.    For  who  can  doubt 


lliat  tons  of  thooBuidfl  at  thii  im  oziit 
Such  as  tho  boy  yoa  paioted,  lisad  hrin 
Of  those  who  ouoe  wen  Taanli  ol  hairio^ 
Following  its  fortatkes  like  tiie  faenti  or  te 

Which  it  BiiBtaia'd.    Dot  no  (»  

Id  thia  oppreBsioii ;  noae  are  prood  at  it; 
It  bears  no  sounding  name,  aor  «TCr  bon; 
A  standing  gTievaace,  aa  iudigenou  Ties 
Of  every  country  nndor  heaveiL    JCf  UtaofgUia 
Were  turn'd  to  erils  that  are  new  and  ohoMB* 
A  bondage  lurking  under  ahi^  of  niod,— 
Arts,  in  thcmBelveB  beneficent  and  £hi^ 
But  all  too  fondly  follow'dand  toote; — 
To  rictims,  which  the  meroifiil  can  hb» 
Nor  think  that  they  are  viotinia:  tam'd  to  n 
By  women,  who  hare  childroi  ra  Quit  mm, 
Boheld  without  compaaaiaOy^si,  vitb  nnilBl 
I  spake  of  mischief  hj  the  viae  difltma 
With  gladueas,  thinking  tbafrthe  mora  tt 
""  B  healthier,  the  "^ 


Delusion  which  a  moment maj  destiajrl 
Lastly,  I  moam'd  for  thoae  wnom  I  had  aeai 
Corrupted  and  cast  down,  m  faTOBt'd  gTOand, 
Where  circnnistance  and  nature  had  oomb^BM 
To  shelter  innocence  and  oheriah  lore; 
Who,  but  for  this  intmsion,  wonld  bam  liTsd* 
Posscsij'd  of  lieiilth,  and  afarcngtb,  and  peaoe  at  mini; 
Thus  would  hare  liTed,  or  nerv  hare  mm  boni. 
Alas !  what  differs  more  than  man  from  manl 
And  whence  that  differenoeP  wbenoe  bat  trom  Umidfl 
For  see  the  universal  Bace  endow'd 
With  tho  same  upright  fonni — The  Son  ii  flz^ 
And  th'  infinite  magnificeooe  of  bemo 
Fix'd,  within  reach  of  eveiy  homan  eje; 
1'he  sleepIoEs  ocean  mnnnniB  for  all  em; 
The  vf^mul  field  infuses  freah  delist 
Into  all  hearts.     Throuffhoat  the  irorid  of  MBM^ 
Evcii  as  an  object  is  sublime  or  fair. 
That  object  is  laid  open  to  the  Tier 
Without  i-eaei-ve  or  veil ;  and  ai  a  power 
Is  salutary,  or  an  influence  BWeet^ 
Are  each  imd  all  enabled  to  peroeire 
That  power,  that  influence,  m  impwdil  lav. 
Gifts  nobler  are  vouchsafed  auke  to  dl; 
Beaean,  and,  with  that  reason,  amiks  and  la«Et; 
Imagination,  freedom  in  the  Will; 
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Conscience  to  guide  and  clieck ;  and  death  to  be 

Foretasted,  immortality  conceived 

By  all,  —  a  blissful  immortality. 

To  them  whose  holiness  on  Earth  shall  make 

The  Spirit  capable  of  Heaven,  assured. 

Strange,  then,  nor  less  than  monstrous,  might  be  deem'd 

The  failure,  if  th'  Almighty,  to  this  point 

Liberal  and  undistinguishing,  should  hide 

The  excellence  of  moral  qualities 

From  common  understanding ;  leaving  truth 

And  virtue  di^fficult,  abstruse,  and  dark ; 

Hard  to  be  won,  and  only  by  a  few ; 

Strange,  should  He  deal  nerein  with  nice  resj^ecis. 

And  frustrate  all  the  rest !     Believe  it  not : 

The  primal  duties  shine  aloft  —  like  stars; 

The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless, 

Are  scatter'd  at  the  feet  of  Man  —  like  flowers. 

The  generous  inclination,  the  just  rule. 

Kind  wishes,  and  good  actions,  and  pure  thoughts,— 

No  mystery  is  here!    Here  is  no  boon 

For  high,  —  yet  not  for  low ;  for  proudly  graced,-  - 

Yet  not  for  meek  of  heart.    The  smoke  ascends 

To  heaven  as  lightly  from  the  cottage-hearth 

As  from  the  haughtiest  palace.     He  whose  soul 

Ponders  this  true  equality  may  walk 

The  fields  of  earth  with  gratitude  and  hope; 

Yet,  in  that  meditation,  will  he  find 

Motive  to  sadder  grief,  as  we  have  found; 

Lamenting  ancient  virtues  overthrown. 

And  for  tli'  injustice  grieving,  that  hath  made 

So  wide  a  difference  between  man  and  man. 

Then  let  us  rather  fix  our  gladden'd  thoughts 
Upon  the  brighter  scene.    How  blest  that  pair 
Of  blooming  Boys,  (whom  we  beheld  even  now,) 
Blest  in  their  several  and  their  common  lot ! 
A  few  short  hours  of  each  returning  day 
The  thriving  prisoners  of  their  village-school ; 
And  thence  let  loose,  to  seek  their  pleasant  homes 
Or  range  the  grassy  lawn  in  vacancy ; 
To  breathe  and  to  be  happy,  run  and  shout, 
Idle,  —  but  no  delay,  no  harm,  no  loss; 
For  every  genial  power  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
Through  all  the  seasons  of  the  changeful  year, 
Obsequiously  doth  take  upon  herself 
To  labour  for  them ;  bringing  each  in  turn 
The  tribute  of  enjoyment,  knowledge,  healthy 
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Beauty,  or  strength!     Such  privilege  is  theirs^ 

Gnuiteil  alike  in  th'  outiset  of  their  coiirse 

To  both  ;  and,  if  that  partnership  must  cease, 

I  grieve  not/'  to  the  Pastor  here  lie  tum'd, 

**  Much  as  1  glory  in  that  child  of  yours, 

liCpine  not  for  liis  cottage-comrade,  whom 

Helikc  no  higher  destiny  awaits 

Than  th'  old  hereditary  wish  fulfill'd; 

The  wish  for  liberty  to  live,  —  content 

Witli  what  Heaven  grants,  and  die,  in  peace  of  mind, 

AVithin  the  bosom  of  his  native  vale. 

At  least,  whatever  fate  the  noon  of  life 

lieserves  fca*  either,  sure  it  is  that  both 

Have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  dawn; 

Whether  regarded  as  a  jocund  time. 

That  in  itself  may  terminate,  or  lead 

In  course  of  nature  to  a  sober  eve. 

Hoth  have  been  fairly  dealt  with  ;  looking  back 

They  will  allow  that  justice  has  in  them 

J»e(»n  shown,  alike  to  body  and  to  mind." 

He  pausecl,  as  if  revolvmg  in  his  soul 
Some  weighty  matter;  then,  with  fervent  voice 
And  an  im])assion'd  majesty,  exclaimed: 

"  O,  for  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time 
When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth 
And  bt'.vt  i)rotecti(m,  this  imperial  Re^lm, 
AVhile  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 
An  o])ligation,  on  her  part,  to  tedch 
'^riiom  who  are  born  to  serve  her  and  obey; 
Binding  herself  l)y  statute  to  secure 
I'or  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains 
The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  inform 
The  niind  with  moral  and  religious  truth, 
Both  understood  and  practised:  so  that  none. 
However  destitute,  be  left  to  droop 
By  tiniolv  culture  unsustain'd;  or  run 
Into  a  wild  disorder;  or  be  forced 
To  drudge  through  a  weary  life  without  the  help 
Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools; 
A  savage  horde  among  the  civilized, 
A  servile  band  among  the  lordly  free! 
This  sacred  right  the  lisping  babe  proclaims 
To  be  inherent  in  him,  by  Heaven's  will. 
For  the  })rotection  of  his  innocence; 
And  the  rude  boy  —  who,  having  ovBrpast 
The  sinless  age,  by  conscience  is  enrolrd. 
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Vi'l  iiiiJiiioiisIy  knits  his  aiiLTi'V  l-row, 

Aud  lifts  his  will'ul  baud  ou  mischief  bent, 

Or  turns  the  godlike  faculty  of  speech 

To  impious  use  —  by  process  indirect 

Declares  his  due,  while  he  makes  known  his  need. 

This  sacred  right  is  fruitlessly  announced, 

This  universal  plea  in  vain  addressed, 

To  c^es  and  ears  of  parents  who  themselves 

Did,  in  the  time  of  their  necessity, 

Urge  it  in  vain ;  and  therefore,  like  a  prayer 

That  from  the  humblest  floor  ascends  to  Heaven, 

It  mounts  to  reach  the  State's  parental  ear; 

Who,  if  indeed  she  own  a  mother's  heart, 

And  be  not  most  unfeelingly  devoid 

Of  gratitude  to  Providence,  will  grant 

Th'  unquestionable  good,  —  which  England,  safe 

Prom  interference  of  external  force. 

May  grant  at  leisure ;  without  risk  incurr'd 

That  what  in  wisdom  for  herself  she  doth, 

Others  shall  e'er  be  able  to  undo. 

Look !  and  behold,  from  Calp^'s  sunburnt  cliffs 
To  the  flat  margin  of  the  Baltic  sea,* 
Long-reverenced  titles  cast  away  as  weeds; 
Laws  overtum'd ;  and  territory  split. 
Like  fields  of  ice  rent  by  the  polar  wind, 
And  forced  to  join  in  less  obnoxious  shapes 
Which,  ere  they  gain  consistence,  by  a  gust 
Of  the  same  breath  are  shatter'd  and  destroy'd. 
Meantime  the  sovereignty  of  these  fair  Isles 
Kemains  entire  and  indivisible : 
And,  if  that  ignoi-ance  were  removed  which  breeds 
Within  the  compass  of  their  several  shores 
Dark  discontent  or  loud  commotion,  each 
Might  still  preserve  the  beautiful  repose 
Of  heavenly  bodies  shining  in  their  spheres. — 
The  discijjjiine  of  slavery  is  unknown 
Amon^  us,  —  hence  the  more  do  we  require 
The  discipline  of  virtue ;  order  else 
Cannot  subsist,  nor  confidence,  nor  peace. 
Thus,  duties  rising  out  of  good  possest. 
And  prudent  caution  needful  to  avert 
Impending  evil,  equally  require 
That  the  whole  people  should  be  taught  and  train'd. 

TbaX  ia,  ttarmiglioat  the  whole  extent  of  Western  Continental  Europe:  QUpi  li»i 
'  the  ancient  name  of  the  southernmost  point  of  Spain.  The  allusion  is  to  the  radu 
doings  of  Napolecm  in  OTertoming  ancient  ttirones  and  states,  and  substitating 
Ncd^law,  genenllj. 
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So  shall  licentiousness  and  black  resolve 
Be  rooted  out,  and  virtuous  habits  take 
Their  place ;  and  genuine  piety  descend, 
Like  an  inheritance,  from  age  to  age. 

With  such  foundations  laid,  ayaunt  the  fear 
Of  numbers  crowded  on  their  native  soil. 
To  the  prevention  of  all  healthful  growtii 
Through  mutual  injury !    Rather  in  the  law 
Of  increase  and  the  mandate  from  above 
Kojoice !  —  and  ye  have  special  cause  for  joy. 
For,  as  the  element  of  air  affords 
An  easy  passage  to  th'  industrious  bees 
Fraught  with  their  burthens ;  and  a  way  as  smooth 
For  those  ordainM  to  take  their  sounding  flight 
From  the  throng'd  hive,  and  settle  where  they  list 
hi  fresh  abodes, —  their  labour  to  renew; 
So  the  wide  waters,  open  to  the  power, 
The  will,  the  instincts,  and  appointed  needs 
Of  Britain,  do  invite  her  to  cast  off 
Her  swarms,  and  in  succession  send  them  forth; 
Bound  to  establish  new  communities 
Oil  every  sliore  whose  aspect  favours  hope 
Or  bold  adventure;  promising  to  skill 
And  perseverance  their  deserved  reward. 

Yes,"  he  continued,  kindling  as  he  spake, 
*•  Change  wide,  and  deep,  and  silently  performed, 
This  Land  shall  witness;  and,  as  days  roll  on. 
Earth's  universal  frame  shall  feel  th'  effect; 
Even  till  the  smallest  habitable  rock. 
Beaten  by  lonely  billows,  hear  the  songs 
or  humanised  society  ;  and  bloom 
With  civil  arts,  that  shall  breathe  forth  their  fragruioe, 
A  grateful  trihute  to  all-ruling  Heaven. 
From  eulture,  uuexclusively  bcstow'd 
On  Albion's  noble  Race  in  freedom  bom, 
Ex})ect  those  mighty  issues:  from  the  pains 
Ami  faithful  care  of  unambitious  schools 
Instructing  sim])le  childhood's  ready  ear: 
Thence  look  for  these  magnificent  results !  — 
Vast  the  circumference  of  hope,  —  and  ye 
Are  at  its  centre,  British  Lawgivers; 
Ah  !  sleep  not  there  in  shameT    Shall  Wisdom^s  voice 
From  out  the  bosom  of  these  troubled  times 
Repeat  the  dictates  of  her  calmer  mind, 
And  shall  the  venerable  halls  ye  fill 
£ef use  to  echo  the  sublime  decree  P 
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Trast  not  to  partial  care  a  general  good; 
Transfer  not  to  fnturity  a  work 
Of  urgent  need.    Your  country  must  complete 
Her  glorious  destiny.    Begin  even  now, 
Now,  when  oppression,  like  th'  ECTptian  plague 
Of  darkness,  stretched  o'er  guilty  Europe,  makes 
The  brightness  more  conspicuous  that  invests 
The  happy  Island  where  ye  think  and  act ; 
Now,  when  destruction  is  a  prime  pursuit, 
Show  to  the  wretched  nations  for  what  end 
The  powers  of  civil  polity  were  given." 

Abruptly  here,  but  with  a  graceful  air. 
The  Sage  broke  off.    No  sooner  had  he  ceased 
Than,  looking  forth,  the  gentle  Lady  said, 
"  Behold  the  shades  of  afternoon  have  fallen 
Upon  this  flowery  slope ;  and  see  —  beyond  — 
The  silvery  lake  is  streak'd  with  placid  blue ; 
As  if  preparing  for  the  peace  of  evening. 
How  temptingly  the  landscape  shines  I    The  air 
Breathes  invitation ;  easy  is  the  walk 
To  the  lake's  margin,  where  a  boat  lies  moor'd 
Under  a  sheltering  tree."  —  Upon  this  hint 
We  rose  together :  all  were  pleased ;  but  most 
The  beauteous  girl,  whose  cheek  was  flushed  with  joy. 
Light  as  a  sunbeam  glides  along  the  hills 
She  vanished,  eager  to  impart  the  scheme 
To  her  loved  brother  and  his  shy  compeer. 
Now  was  there  bustle  in  the  Vicar's  house 
And  earnest  preparation.  —  Forth  we  went, 
And  down  the  vale  along  the  streamlet's  edge 
Pursued  our  way,  a  broken  companj. 
Mute  or  conversing,  single  or  in  pairs. 
Thus  having  reach'd  a  bridge,  that  overarched 
The  hasty  nvulet  where  it  lay  becalm'd 
In  a  deep  pool,  by  happy  chance  we  saw 
A  twofold  image ;  on  a  grassy  bank 
A  snow-white  ram,  and  in  the  crystal  flood 
Another  and  the  same !    Most  beautiful. 
On  the  green  turf,  with  his  imperial  front 
Shaggy  and  bold,  and  wreathed  horns  superb, 
The  breathing  creature  stood ;  as  beautiful. 
Beneath  him,  shew'd  his  shadowy  counterpart. 
Each  had  his  glowing  mountains,  each  his  sky, 
And  each  seem'd  centre  of  his  own  fair  world ; 
Antipodes  unconscious  of  each  other, 
Yet^  in  partition,  with  their  several  spheres, 
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Blended  in  perfect  stillness,  to  our  sight! 

''  Ah !  what  a  pitv  were  it  to  disperse^ 
Or  to  disturb,  so  fair  a  spectacle, 
And  yet  a  breath  can  do  it !  '* 

Those  few  words 
The  Lady  wliisper'd,  while  wo  stood  and  gazed, 
(JjitiierM  together,  all  in  still  delight. 
Not  without  awe.     Thence  passing  on,  she  said 
In  like  low  voice  to  my  particular  ear, 
'*  I  love  to  hear  that  eloquent  old  Man 
Pour  forth  his  meditations,  and  descant 
On  human  life  from  infancy  to  ago. 
Ilow  pure  his  spirit  I  in  what  vivid  hues 
II is  mind  gives  back  the  various  forms  of  things, 
Caught  in  their  fairest,  happiest  attitude! 
While  he  is  speaking,  I  have  power  to  see 
Even  as  he  sees :  but,  when  his  voice  hath  ceased, 
Then,  with  a  sigh,  sometimes  I  feel,  as  now, 
That  combinations  so  serene  and  bright 
(^aunot  be  lasting  in  a  world  like  ours, 
Whose  highest  ])eanty,  beautiful  as  it  is, 
Like  tliat  rolleeted  in  yon  quiet  pool, 
Sccuis  hut  a  fleeting  sun-beam's  gift,  whose  peace 
The  sufTeranoe  only  of  a  breath  of  air!" 

More  ''ad  she  said,  but  sj^rtive  shtnits  were  heard 
Sent  from  tlie  joeuml  hearts  of  those  two  Boys, 
Who,  hearing  each  a  basket  on  his  arm, 
Down  the  trreen  field  came  tripping  after  us. 
With  caution  we  embark'd;  and  now  the  pair 
For  prouder  service  were  addrest;  but  each, 
Wisliful  to  leave  an  opening  for  my  choice, 
nrop|)M  th(»  light  oar  his  eager  hand  had  seized. 
'i'lianks  given  for  that  becoming  courtesy, 
Their  ])laee  1  took,  —  and  for  a  grateful  office 
Pregnant  with  recollections  of  the  time, 
When,  on  thy  bosom,  spacious  Windermere! 
A  Youth,  I  practised  this  delightful  art; 
Toss'd  on  the  waves  alone,  or  'mid  a  crew 
Of  joyous  comradi'S.     Soon  Jis  the  reedv  marge 
Was  elearM,  I  dipi)M,  with  arms  accordant,  oars 
Free  from  obstruction  ;  and  the  boat  advanced 
Thnnigh  crystal  water,  smoothly  as  a  hawk 
That,  disentangled  inm\  tlie  shady  boughs 
Of  some  rhick  wood,  her  place  of  covert,  cleaves 
With  corres])ondent  wings  th'  abyss  of  air. — 
"  Observe,"  the  Vicar  said,  "  yon  rocky  isle 
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With  birch-trees  fringed  :  my  hand  shall  guide  the  helm^ 

While  thitherward  we  shape  our  course;  or  while 

We  seek  that  other,  on  the  western  shore ; 

Where  the  bare  columns  of  those  lofty  firs. 

Supporting  gracefully  a  massy  dome 

Of  sombre  foliage,  seem  to  imitate 

A  Grecian  temple  rising  from  the  Deep." 

"  Turn  where  we  may,"  said  I,  "  we  cannot  err 
In  this  delicious  region."  —  Cultured  slopes, 
Wild  tracts  of  forest-ground,  and  scatter'd  groves. 
And  mountains  bare,  or  clothed  with  ancient  woods, 
Surrounded  us ;  and,  as  wo  held  our  way 
Along  the  level  of  the  glassy  flood. 
They  ceased  not  to  surround  us  ;  change  of  place. 
Prom  kindred  features  diversely  combined, 
Producing  change  of  beauty  ever  new.  — 
Ah !  that  such  beauty,  varying  in  the  light 
Of  living  Nature,  cannot  be  portray'd 
By  words,  nor  by  the  pencil's  silent  skill ; 
But  is  the  property  of  him  alone 
Who  hath  beheld  it,  noted  it  with  care, 
And  in  his  mind  recorded  it  with  love  ! 
Suffice  it,  therefore,  if  the  rural  Muse 
Vouchsafe  sweet  influence,  while  her  Poet  speaks 
Of  trivial  occupations  well  devised. 
And  unsought  pleasures  springing  up  by  chanoe; 
As  if  some  friendly  Genius  had  ordain'a 
That,  as  the  day  thus  far  had  been  enrich'd 
By  acquisition  of  sincere  delight, 
Tne  same  should  be  continued  to  its  close. 

One  spirit  animating  old  and  young, 
A  gipsy-fire  we  kindled  on  the  snore 
Of  the  fair  Isle  with  birch-trees  fringed;  and  there, 
Merrily  seated  in  a  ring,  partook 
A  choice  repast,  —  served  by  our  young  companions 
With  rival  earnestness  and  kindred  glee.  Hake; 

Launch'd  from  our  hands  the  smooth  stone  skimm  d  the 
With  shouts  we  raised  the  echoes ;  —  stiller  sounds 
The  lovely  Girl  supplied,  —  a  simple  song. 
Whose  low  tones  reach'd  not  to  the  distant  rocks 
To  be  repeated  thence,  but  gently  sank 
Into  our  nearts;  and  charm  d  the  peaceful  flood. 
Rapaciously  we  gathered  flowery  spoils 
•  Prom  land  and  water ;  lilies  of  each  hue, 
Golden  and  white,  that  float  upon  the  waves. 
And  court  the  wind;  and  leaves  of  that  shy  plant, 


(Hot  flowen  were  shed,)  tbe  lily  vE  tta  nk 
That  lores  tlio  gronnd,  and  from  th»  nA  nUtUl 
Her  pensive  beaaty ;  from  thft  teaen  bar  mrii. 

Such  product,  and  sach  paftdme^  Ad  Oa^^MI    ■ 
And  seasoa  peld;  but,  u  we  le-flmbHk'^ 
Leaving,  in  qaest  of  other  Bcenei,  the  Aon 
Of  that  wild  spot,  the  Solitair  nid 
In  a  low  voice,  yet  careless  woo  mMit  iiett, 
— ■     -       •    "       "      •  •  •itlyfcdorw&i, 


**  The  fire,  that  bam'd  so  bri       ^ 
Where  ia  it  now  ? —  Sesertea  on  ths  bewdi,— 
Dying,  or  deadi    Nor  Bholl  the  fcimi^  law 
Itevive  its  asliea    What  care  m  tat  thii^ 
Whose  cuds  are  gaia'd  ?    Behold  m  ^wM""  hn 
Of  one  day^s  pleasure,  and  all  mortal  Jojel 
And,  in  this  unpremeditated  dj^t 
Of  that  which  is  no  looser  needed,  eee 
The  common  course  of  hemen^lHtndel'* 

This  plaintive  note  distoit/d  not  the  nmae 
Of  the  still  evening.    Bq^t  eoRM  the  lace 
Our  piDnace  moves ;  then,  nneiitiiig  creek  end  iMf, 
Gtades  we  behold,  and  into  ttuokmi  peen 
Where  couch  the  spotted  dear ;  or  rniea.  o 


To  shaggv  steeps  on  whiob  the  o 
Browsed  by  the  side  of  H^Vng  ^r^mn-T; 
And  thus  the  bark,  meandering  vith  it»  ahixi^ 
Pnrsaed  her  voyag^  till  a  nitinal  jUt 
Of  jutting  rock  invited  OS  to  iROd. 
Alert  to  follow  as  the  PactOT  led. 
We  clomb  a  green  bill's  ade:  an^  aa  ire  oknb^ 
The  Valley,  opening  oat  her  Doaom,  gave 
Fair  prospect,  intercepted  leaf  and  IM^ 
O'er  the  nat  meadows  and  indabted  oeaat 
Of  the  smooth  lake,  in  compaM  eeod: — tar  tit. 
And  yet  conspicnons,  stood  oie  eld  OhUob^inni^ 
In  majesty  presiding  over  flelda 
And  haliitations  seemingly  p 
From  all  intrusion  of  the  r 


By  iticks  impassable  and  auHUitaini  hnn. 

Soft  heath  this  elevated  apot  aappBe^ 
And  choice  of  mose-clad  stonea,  wheteon  we 
Or  sate  reclined ;  admiring  qoiallT 
The  general  aspect  of  the  scene;  Dot  eaflh 
Hot  seldom  over  anxious  to  make  knom 
Hie  own  discoveries;  or  to  favomite  peinta 
Directing  notice,  merely  from  *  iriah 
To  impart  a  joy,  impeneot  while 
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That  rapturous  moment  never  shall  I  forget 
Wlien  tnese  particular  interests  were  effaced 
From  everjr  mind  I  —Already  bad  the  Sun, 
Sinking  with  less  than  ordinary  state, 
Attain'd  his  western  bound;  but  rays  of  light — 
Now  suddenly  diverging  from  the  orb 
Retired  behind  the  mountain-tops  or  veil'd 
By  the  dense  air — shot  upwards  to  the  crown 
Oi  the  blue  firmament,  —  aloft,  and  wide: 
And  multitudes  of  little  floating  clouds, 
Through  their  ethereal  texture  pierced,  —  ere  we, 
Who  saw,  of  change  were  conscious,  —  had  become 
Vivid  as  fire ;  clouds  separately  poised,  — 
Innumerable  multitude  of  forms 
Scatt^r^d  through  half  the  circle  of  the  sky ; 
And  giving  bacK,  and  shedding  each  on  each, 
With  prodigal  communion,  the  bright  hues 
Which  from  the  unapparent  fount  of  glory 
Tliey  had  imbibed,  and  ceased  not  to  receive. 
That  which  the  heavens  displayed,  the  liquid  deep 
Repeated ;  but  with  unity  sublime  I 

While  from  the  grassy  mountain's  open  side 
We  gazed,  in  silence  hush'd,  with  eyes  intent 
On  the  refulgent  spectacle  diffused 
Through  earth,  sky,  water,  and  all  visible  space, 
The  Priest  in  holy  transport  thus  exclaim'd : 

** Eternal  Spirit!  universal  God! 
Power  inaccessible  to  human  thought. 
Save  by  degrees  and  steps  which  Thou  hast  deigned 
To  furnish ;  for  this  effluence  of  Thyself, 
To  the  infirmity  of  mortal  sense 
Vouchsafed;  this  local  transitorv  typo 
Of  Thy  paternal  splendours,  and  the  pomp 
Of  those  who  fill  Thy  courts  in  highest  Heaven, 
The  radiant  Cherubim,  —  accept  the  thanks 
Which  we,  thy  humble  Creatures,  here  convened, 
Presume  to  offer;  we  who  —  from  the  breast 
Of  the  frail  Earth,  permitted  to  behold 
The  faint  reflections  only  of  Thy  face — 
Are  yet  exalted,  and  in  soul  adore ! 
Such  as  they  are  who  in  Thy  presence  stand 
Unsullied,  incorruptible,  and  drink 
Imperishable  majesty  stream'd  forth 
From  Thy  empyreal  throne,  th'  elect  of  Earth 
Shall  be,  —  divested  at  th'  appointed  hour^ 
Of  all  dishonour,  cleansed  from  mortal  stain. 
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AccomplUh,  then,  their  number  ^jud 
Time's  weary  conrse  I     Or  it  bj  ^hj  t 
The  congummation  that  will  come  tj 
Be  yet  far  distant,  let  Thy  Woid  — 
0 1  let  Thy  Word  prevail,  to  tab 
The  sting  of  hnman  natore.     Opread 
Ab  it  is  written  in  Thy  holy  boo^ 
Tliroujghont  all  lands :  let  erery  itaiioa  hav 
The  high  behiist,  and  every  heait  ob^y; 
Bath  for  tho  love  of  parity,  sad  hops 
Which  it  affords,  to  such  u  do  ThT  wOl 
And  persoToro  in  good,  that  Qity  anaU  riaa. 
To  have  a  nearer  view  of  Tba(^  in  Hflsnn. 
Father  of  good  1  this  prayer  iU  botutf  gna^ 
In  mercy  grant  it,  to  thy  vretdMd  aoni. 
Then,  nor  til)  then,  shall jpnwoa^on  aeawL 
And  cruel  wars  expire.    The  way  u  BorVa, 
The  guide  appointed,  and  the  niuom  paid. 
Alas!  the  nations,  who  of  j^t»e  neeiTed 
These  tidings,  and  in  OhtutiaD  tbmidfli  nflet 
The  sacred  tmth  to  acknovladoe,  hager  atill; 
Preferring  bonds  and  darknealo  a  Koto 
Of  holy  freedom,  by  redeemioff  lore 
Proffer'd  to  all,  while  yet  <n  XarOi  datain'd. 

So  fare  the  many ;  and  the  OanAUal  tor* 
Who  in  the  angnisli  of  their  Boola  MwiQ 
This  dire  perTersenosa,  coDnot  ohoon  bat  a^ 
Shall  it  endure  F  —  Shall  enmitj  ud  atrit^ 
Falsehood  and  guile,  be  left  to  Knr  tfaor  awd; 
~  And  the  kind  never  perishf    lathslK^        -  -• 
Fallacious,  or  shall  nghteoiUDeH  obtain 
A  peaceable  dominion,  wide  aa  Earth, 
And  ne'er  to  fail  P    ShaU  that  Uaat  diqr  miTC 
When  they,  whose  choice  or  lot  it  ia  to  dweD 
In  crowded  cities,  without  fear  ehall  live 
Studious  of  mutual  benefit;  and  he^ 
Whom  Mom  awakens,  amoQg  dewa  and  flovan 
Of  every  clime,  to  till  the  londy  field, 
Bo  happy  in  himself  ?  —  The  law  of  fidtti 
Working  throagh  love,  snoh  oonqoaet  aball  it  gri^ 
Such  triumph  over  sin  and  gnilt  aduere? 
Almighty  Lord,  Thy  furUier  grace  impartl 
And  with  that  help  the  wim^  ahaU  be  aean 
Fulfill'd,  tho  hope  occomi^iBh'd;  and  Hty  pnila 
Be  sung  with  transport  and  nnoeaalng  Joy. 
Once,"  and  with  mild  denieanoor,M M mtk^ 
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On  us  the  venerable  Pastor  tnm'd 

His  beaming  eye  that  had  been  raised  to  Heaven, 

"  Once,  while  the  Name  Jehovah  was  a  sound 

"Within  the  circuit  of  this  sea-girt  isle 

TJnheard,  the  savage  nations  bow'd  the  head 

To  Gods  delighting  in  remorseless  deeds; 

Gods  which  themselves  had  fashion'd,  to  promote 

111  purposes,  and  flatter  foul  desires. 

Then,  m  the  bosom  of  yon  mountain -cove, 

To  those  inventions  of  corrupted  man 

Mysterious  rites  were  solemnised;  and  there  — 

Amid  impending  rocks  and  gloomy  woods  — 

Of  those  terrific  Idols  some  received 

Such  dismal  service,  that  the  loudest  voice 

Of  the  swoln  cataracts  (which  now  are  heard 

Soft  murmuring)  was  too  weak  to  overcome, 

Though  aided  by  wild  winds,  the  groans  and  shrieks 

Of  human  ^-ictims,  offer'd  up  to  appease 

Or- to  propitiate.    And,  if  living  eyes 

Had  visionary  faculties  to  see 

The  thing  that  hath  been  as  the  thing  that  is, 

Aghast  we  might  behold  this  crystal  Mere 

Bedimm'd  with  smoke,  in  wreaths  voluminous, 

Flung  from  the  body  of  devouring  fires. 

To  Taranis  erected  on  the  heights 

By  priestly  hands,  for  sacrifice  perform'd 

Exnltingly,  in  view  of  open  day 

And  full  assemblage  of  a  barbarous  host ; 

Or  to  Andates,  female  Power !  who  gave 

f  For  so  they  fancied)  glorious  victory. 

A  few  rude  monuments  of  mountain-stone 

Sur'V'ive ;  all  else  is  swept  away.  —  How  bright 

Th'  appearances  of  things!    f'rom  such,  how  changed 

Th'  existing  worship ;  and  with  those  compared, 

The  worshippers  how  innocent  and  blest ! 

So  wide  the  difference,  a  willing  mind 

Might  almost  think,  at  this  affecting  hour, 

That  Paradise,  the  lost  abode  of  man, 

Was  raised  a^ain :  and  to  a  happy  few, 

In  its  origin^  beauty,  here  restored. 

Whence  but  from  Thee,  the  true  and  only  God, 
And  from  the  faith  derived  through  Him  who  bled 
Upon  the  cross,  this  marvellous  advance 
Of  good  from  evil ;  as  if  one  extreme 
Were  left,  the  other  gain'd.  —  0  ye,  who  come 
To  kneel  devoutly  in  yon  reverend  Pile, 
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CallM  to  such  office  by  the  peaceful  sonnd 

Of  sabbath  bolls ;  and  ye,  wiio  sleep  in  earth. 

All  cares  forgotten,  round  its  liallow'd  walls! 

For  you,  in  presence  of  this  little  band 

GatherM  togetlier  on  the  ^reen  liill-side, 

Your  Pastor  is  embolden 'd  to  prefer 

Vocal  thanksgivings  to  th'  eternal  King; 

Whose  love,  whose  counsel,  whose  commands,  have  made 

Your  very  poorest  rich  in  i^ace  of  thought 

And  in  good  works ;  and  him,  who  is  endowed 

With  scantiest  knowledge,  master  of  all  truth 

Which  the  salvation  of  his  soul  requires. 

Conscious  of  that  abundant  favour  shower'd 

On  you,  the  children  of  my  humble  care. 

And  this  dear  land,  our  country,  while  on  Earth 

We  sojourn,  have  I  lifted  up  my  soul, 

.Toy  giving  voice  to  fervent  gratitude. 

Those  barren  rocks,  your  stem  inheritance; 

Those  fertile  fiolils,  that  recompense  your  pains; 

The  shiidowy  vale,  the  sunny  mountain-top ; 

Woods  waving  in  the  wind  their  lofty  heails, 

Or  husliM ;  the  roaring  waters,  and  the  still, — 

Thoy  see  the  oiforing  of  my  lifted  hands, 

Thoy  hoar  my  li])s  present  their  sacrifice, 

Thov  know  if  I  be  silent,  morn  or  even: 

l^'or,  though  in  whispers  speaking,  the  full  heart 

Will  find  a  vent ;  and  thought  is  praise  to  Him, — 

Audil)lo  praise,  to  Thee,  omniscient  Mind, 

From  whom  all  gifts  descend,  all  blessings  flow  1" 

This  vospor-sorvico  closed,  without  delay^ 
From  that  oxaltod  station  to  the  jdain 
Doscending,  wo  pursued  our  homeward  course, 
In  mute  comi)osure,  o'er  the  shadowy  lake. 
Under  a  faded  sky.     No  trace  remained 
Of  those  celestial  splendours;  grey  the  vanity  — 
Pure,  cloudless  olhor;  and  the  star  of  eve 
Was  wanting;  but  inferior  lights  appear'd 
Faintly,  too  faint  almost  for  sight;  and  some 
Above  tiie  darkeiiM  hills  stood  boldly  forth 
In  twinkling  lu.stro,  ore  the  boat  attain'd 
Her  mooring-j)laee;  where,  to  the. sheltering  tree, 
Our  youthful  Voyagers  bound  fast  her  prow, 
With  j)rom|)t  yet  careful  hands.     This  done,  we  paced 
The  dewy  lields;  but  ore  the  Vicar's  door 
Was  reach M.  the  Solitary  check' d  his  stops; 
Then,  interniiugliiig  thanks,  on  each  best^iw'd 
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A.  farewell  salntation ;  and,  the  like 

Beceivingy  took  the  slender  path  that  leads 

To  the  one  cottage  in  the  lonely  dell : 

Bat  tum'd  not  without  welcome  promise  made 

That  he  would  share  the  pleasures  and  pursuits 

Of  yet  another  Summer's  day,*  not  loth 

To  wander  with  us  through  tlie  fertile  vales, 

And  o'er  the  mountain-wastes.    *•'  Another  sun,** 

Said  he,  "  shall  shine  upon  us,  ere  we  part ; 

Another  sun,  and  peradventure  more ; 

If  time,  with  free  consent,  be  yours  to  give. 

And  season  favours." 

To  enfeebled  Power, 
From  this  communion  with  uninjured  Minds, 
What  renovation  had  been  brought ;  and  what 
De^ee  of  healing  to  a  wounded  spirit. 
Dejected,  and  haoitually  disposed 
To  seek,  in  degradation  of  the  Kind, 
Excuse  and  solace  for  her  own  defects ; 
How  far  those  erring  notions  were  reform'd ; 
And  whether  aught,  of  tendency  as  good 
And  pure,  from  further  intercourse  ensued ; 
This  —  if  delightful  hopes,  as  heretofore. 
Inspire  the  serious  song,  and  gentle  Hearts 
Cherish,  and  lofty  Minds  approve  the  past  — 
My  future  labours  may  not  leave  untold. 

riien  I  reported  thin  promise  of  the  Solitary,  and  long  aftor,  it  was  mr  wiaht 
mi|^t  Bay  intentioD,  that  wo  shoald  resume  our  wanderings,  and  pass  the  Dor* 
Dto  his  natiTe  country,  where,  as  I  hoped,  he  might  witness,  in  the  society  of 
aoderer.  some  religious  ceremony  which,  by  recalling  to  tiis  mind  the  days  of 
rly  childhood,  when  he  had  been  present  on  sucli  occasions  with  his  parents 
earest  kindred,  might  have  dissolved  his  heart  into  tenderness,  and  so  ha^e 
Dore  towards  restoring  the  Christian  fkith  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and, 
bat,  oontentedness  ana  even  cheerfulness  of  mind,  than  all  that  the  Wanderer 
Bstor,  by  their  several  addresses  and  efftisions,  had  been  able  to  effect.  Aa 
ike  this  was  in  my  intentions.    But,  alas  I 

"  Mid  the  wreck  of  u  and  toaa. 
Things  incomplete  and  purposes  betray'a 


Make  iaddcr  transits  o*er  thought's  optic  glass 
;  objects  utterly  decayed.^— ^i 


Than  noblest  objects  utterly  decayed.^— JutAor**  iVofet,  IM. 
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Dr.  Bowrer'fl  instructions  were  always  remembered  bj  Coleridge  with  grate- 
il  afiection.  In  his  Butgrajahia  Literaria,  he  speaks  of  the  Head-master  as  one 
ho  taught  him  to  prefer  Demosthenes  to  Cicero,  Homer  and  Theocritus  to 
ligil,  and  Virgil  to  Ovid ;  who  accustomed  his  pupils  to  compare  Lucretius, 
mnoe,  and  the  purer  poems  of  Catulus,  not  only  with  "  the  Koman  poets  of 
Id  nlrer,  but  even  with  those  of  the  Augustan  era,  and,  on  grounds  of  plain 
Bie  and  universal  logic,  to  sec  the  superiority- of  the  former  in  the  truth  and 
itiveness  both  of  their  thoughts  and  diction?'  —  In  his  sixteenth  year,  Cole- 
dgt's  poetical  genius  began  to  put  forth,  and  this  in  such  a  shape  as  seemed 
I  mark  him  out  for  a  life  of  poetry.  While  he  was  in  t9ie  up))cr  school,  meta- 
iijsic*  and  controversial  theology  struggled  for  some  time  tor  the  mastery ; 
It  at  last,  owing  to  certain  happy  influences,  poetry  carried  the  day,  and  for 
Mne  Tears  was  paramount.  I  must  dismiss  his  life  at  Christ's  Hospital  with 
16  ft>flowing  passage  from  Charles  Lamb  : 

**  Come  iMck  to  my  memory,  like  as  thou  wert  in  the  daj-sprii^  of  my  fan- 
Si,  with  hope  like  a  Aer^  column  before  thee,  —  the  dark  pillar  not  yet  turned, 
•SMDoel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Logician,  Metaphysician,  Bard !  How  have  I 
flR  thecaanal  passer  through  the  cloisters  stand  still,  (while  he  weighed  the 
•proportion  between  the  speech  and  the  garb  of  the  young  Mirandula,)  to 
■r  tnee  unfold,  in  thy  deep  and  sweet  intonations,  the  mysteries  of  Jambli- 
nu  And  Plotinus ;  for  even  then  thou  waxedst  not  pale  at  such  philosophic 
viKghto ;  or  reciting  Homer  in  his  Greek,  or  Pindar ;  while  the  walls  otthe 
cl  Gre^-Friars  re-echoed  the  accents  of  the  inspired  charity  boy  1 " 
Oolendge  entered  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  in  February,  1791,  just  a  month 
ter  Wordsworth  had  left  the  University.  And  in  his'  case,  as  in  that  of 
''ordnworth,  it  soon  appeared  tha't  Cambridge  was  not  the  place  for  him,  or 
I  wma.  not  for  the  place.  Ho  never  mode  much  headway  there.  As  the 
HBOch  Revolntion  was  then  in  full  career,  he  plunged  into  ])oIitics,  and  was 
nlod  away  with  the  prevailing  frenzy.  **  In  the  general  conflagration,"  says 
1^  "  my  feelings  and  imagination  did  not  remain  unkindled.  I  should  have 
•n  ashamed  rather  than  proud  of  myself,  if  they  had."  At  length,  the  press- 
«  of  some  college  debts,  incurred  through  his  own  inexperience,  drove  him 

despondency.  He  went  to  London,  and  there  seeing  an  advertisement  for 
eraits  to  the  15th  regiment  of  Light  Dragoons,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  iindcr 
a  name  of  Combcrbach,  and  went  to  drilling  in  military  horsemanship.  For 
e  grooming  of  his  horse,  and  other  like  offices,  he  was  indebted  to  his  com- 
dM,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite.  Ho  repaid  them  by  writing  all  their 
tfcn  to  their  wives  and  sweethearts.  In  tho  stable,  he  had  HTitten  under  his 
ddle,  the  words,  '*£heu,  quam  infortuni  miserrimum  est  fuissc  felicem!" 
Iris  was  seen  by  a  captain  who  had  Latin  enpugh  to  translate  it,  and  heart 
lonj^h  to  feel  it.  About  the  same  time  he  was  seen  by  an  old  Cambridge  ac- 
Mintance,  who  informed  his  friends  :  so,  after  sen-ing  some  four  months,  he 
M  bought  off,  and  returned  to  college ;  where  he  stayed  but  a  short  time,  and 
lallj  left  in  June,  1794,  without  taking  a  degree. 

Soon  after,  he  fell  in  with  Southev,  and  struck  up  a  warm  friendship  with 
im ;  and  tho  two  went  to  live  at  Bristol.  Though  their  chnracters  were  vastly 
flferent,  their  tastes  and  opinions  were  in  full  accord.  Both  were  then  cnthu- 
utically  democratic  in  politics  and  Unitarian  in  religion ;  and  Southev  at 
lee  responded  to  the  day-dream  of  Pantisocrocy  which  Coleridge  opened  to 
m.  This  was  a  plan  for  founding  a  community  in  America,  wliere  a  hand  of 
others  were  to  have  all  things  in  common,  and  selfishness  was  to  l)C  unknown. 
be  land  was  to  be  tilled  by  tho  common  toil  of  the  men  ;  their  wives,  for  all 
ere  to  be  married,  were  to  do  all  the  household  work  ;  and  abuncUnt  leisure 
IS  to  remain  for  literature  and  social  intercourse.  The  bunks  of  the  Susquo- 
inna  were  to  bo  the  place  of  this  earthly  paradise ;  chosen,  it  is  said,  more  for 
e  melody  of  the  name  than  for  anv  known  ad  van  ta;:es.  But  they  could  not 
money  into  their  pockets,  and  without  money  tho  scheme  would  not  go. 


(lav  I  k         "leniuil  [ 
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wpped  tho  Cerbenis."     That  remedj  was  soon  to  become  worse  than  the 


In  the  fall  of  1798,  Coleridge  and  the  Wordsworths  made  a  trip  to  Germany, 
landing  at  Uambunr.  After  an  interview  with  the  a;c^'d  Klopntock,  the  two 
poets  M^paratod,  nad  ColenM^  passtMl  on  to  Gottin«^!n,  to  attend  lectures,  and 
consort  with  German  students  and  professors.  Of  his  sojourn  in  Germany,  he 
writes,  "  I  made  the  best  use  of  my  time  and  means,  and  there  is  no  period  of 
my  life  to  which  I  look  lhu.*k  with  such  unniin;;icd  sati>faction."  lie  was  there 
in  the  school  of  Kant  and  his  discijiles,  who  were  then  ieudin;<:  the  philosojdiic 
thouurht  of  Germany  into  new  rej^ions.  Coiorid^  drank  deep  of  this  stream, 
and  thereby  qualified  himself,  ]>erhaps,  for  the  othee  of  a  ^rcat  teiu:lier  to  his 
nation  ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  on  the  whole,  he  piined  much, 
either  for  hira-self  or  others,  by  swamping  his  tine  poetic  genius  in  ideal  or 


accompli>hing  in  three  weeks  wlmt  many  competent  judges  regard  as  tho  best 
translation  ever  made  of  any  poem  into  fen^lish. 

This  done,  Coleridge  joined  Wordsworth  in  a  tour  among  the  lakes  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland ;  —  his  first  sisrht  of  En;;lish  mountains.  Alx>ut 
this  time  ho  became  a  contributor  to  the  Morninrj  Post,  and  so  continued  till 
the  close  of  1802.  He  was  then  in  sympathy  with  Fox  and  the  Whigs,  not 
having  yet  grown  to  recognise  what  lie  afterwards  acknowIed;:ed  to  be  tho 
"tnin*«ccndent  greatness"  of  Burke.  But  the  progress  of  things  in  France, 
especially  as  the  military  despotism  of  Napoleon  towered  u])  in  such  gigantic 
proportions,  was  rapidly  curmg  him  of  that  delusion,  and  was  working  such 
changi's  in  his  mind,  that  in  cfR'Ct  he  soon  passed  over  to  the  side  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Already  his  belief  in  the  Unitarian  theology  had  1>een  shaken  ;  and 
now  a  closer  study  of  Scripture,  together  with  his  hard  dis(;ipIiMO  of  suffering, 
was  not  long  in  h'rinjring  him  back  to  tho  creed  in  whieh  he  had  been  reared  ' 
and  he  became  stiiuueh  in  his  adhesion  to  the  faith  and  worship  of  the  £stab 
Kshed  Church. 

In  1801,  Coleridge  transferred  his  family  to  Keswick,  in  the  Lake  country, 
where  they  lived  much,  if  not  most,  of  the  time  for  many  years,  along  with  the 
Southeys.  At  this  time  the  ]>octic  season  of  his  genius  was  already  pa.s»ing 
into  *•  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf,"  though  he  was  but  ihiriy  years  old  :  tlie  Ode 
fo  Dejertion  and  a  few  smaller  ])iece<  lH:ing  all  the  ])oeiry  that  came  from  him. 
In  the  Spring  of  18»)4,  he  went  to  Malta  for  his  health, Where  ho  soon  became 
known  to  the  Governor,  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  and  for  some  time  served  as  his 
secretary,  lie  there  conceived  a  great  admiration  of  Sir  Alexander,  whose 
character  he  afkerwards  paintinl  in  glowing  colours  in  Thtt  Fr'nnd.  But  he  did 
not  tind  at  ^lalta  wluit  he  went  in  que>t  of,  and  iu  the  Fall  of  1S05  he  returned 
to  Knglnnd. 

It  i^  not  ea«v  to  keep  track  of  him  tlm)ugh  the  next  ten  years.  Sometimes 
he  was  with  hfs  family  at  Keswick  ;  sometimes  at  Grasnieni  with  Word-worih ; 
•ometimcft  in  I^mdon'.  writing  for  the  Coari'tr,  or  leeturing  at  the  Koval  In>ti- 
totion.  Meanwhile  his  only  work  of  real  imi)ortanee  was  The  Friend,  a  series 
of  weekly  essays  intended  ik>*a  help  to  the  formaiiou  of  opinions  in  morals,  poli- 
tics, and  art,'  grounded  on  true  and  permanent  ])rineij»les.  The  work  was 
oontinue<l  from  June,  ISOO.to  March,  ISIO,  when  it  wa=*  mven  up  because  it  did 
not  pay  the  cost  of  publi^hin;;.  It  was  afterwards  reea>t  an»l  much  enhirged, 
and  published  n#a  l)ook  iu  IH18;  and  a  nHK-t  in>triutivo  IxMik  ii  is  Uxk 

Coleridg«**s  first  use  of  laudanum  has  alreaily  In-L-n  meaiione<l.  At  Malta, 
opium-taking  l)ccame  a  confirmed  habit,  and  for  trn  years  (piite  overmastered 
him.  He  himself,  with  the  utmost  frankness,  jileads  guilty  to  the  evil  habit. 
"After  my  death,'*  says  he,  '*  1  earnestly  entreat  tliat  a  full  and  um|ualilli^ 
narrative  of  my  wn^hcdnevs,  and  of  its  guilty  eau^e,  may  U*  made  public,  thai 
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at  least  some  little  prood  may  be  effected  by  the  direful  esiample."  He  %ms- 
jrli-d  li:ird  :iu.ii!i>t  tlie  tyrant  habit,  but  withrmt  succes-*.  At  last  he  put  him* 
M.lt'  iiinltr  the  care  of  Dr.  Gilinun,  who  livtd  in  a  retired  hon>c  at  lli::h;:aie, 
and  boarded  in  his  family,  llero  lie  lived  for  the  reniainin;;  ci^bt-.-en  ye&rsof 
hi^  lift*,  and  with  the  gojid  dcictor's  help  ^raint^l  the  mastery  ovt.r  himself. 

Duiiiii:  ihi*^  pi'i-iod,  the  jKMjr,  dear,  trreat  man  labtmn-d  wi:Ii  all  hi*  rai2bt 
to  nisikf  tij)  f*>r  lost  tiin<" ;  and.  wrock  a^  ho  was,  he  wa^  anv.  of  the  K>:  .r.J 
-i%i<i'^t  of  KiiLzhunr**  t{'arlnT<.  Ili^  Ttro  IjOtf  >Vrw<>nji,  lii-i  Biotprapkui  LiUT<irl^^ 
hi"*  n.H:i««t  i»t  The  Frimd,  his  AULu  to  li'fltuJion,  and  his  Chitnh  and  Stut',  -S.  •  f 
them  the  fruits  «if  this  ].eriod,  wore  pnl»ii>hed  during  his  life.  A  small  \olutr.e 
nn  till"  iu'»pirati«»n  (»f  Seripture.  and  entitled  Confl^ions  of  an  Infptiri.-.'j  Sm.i' 
was  published  after  his  death.  The  last  thivcof  these  works  have  p  aecd  Y.\n  h 
the  hiirlu'>t  rank  of  nuMb.-rn  reliifious  philosophers,  and  thniU«;h  them  :.«■  h*.-. 
jirohahly  done  more  thati  any  other  one  man  to  shape  the  rcli;:iouH  tlu'ii/.t  ■: 
lii-*  e«Mintrymen.  His  Literary  liannhis,  also  published  s>ince  lsi>  tleatli.  i^  n"» 
iM-rhap-j  our  be^^t  Knirli>h  texi-l)ook  of  criticism.  His  circle  of  thought  wa*  h- 
dee«l  ])r«»(liiiious.  And  perhaps  his  pn-at  mind  had  its  mo-st  etleetivo  urj:n 
when  he  >at  the  centre  of  a  social  puherinj*,  and  ovcrtlowed  in  li\i:i;:  u.i- 
'III  hi-4  retirement  at  liifrhinite  Hocked,  as  on  a  pilpfrima^rc,  mo«st  of  what  wai 
then  brilliant  in  intellect  or  ardent  in  youthful  genius,  to  hanjr  upon  his  spok..-i 
Avord^  :  and  in  tho>e  marvellous  c<mversations  the  "  old  man  chKpicnt  "  parrd 
forth  tna-ures  of  wi-^dom  which  Inxramc  sccd-jx>int3  of  intellectual  life  in  mnj 
of  the  b('>t  minds  of  his  time. 

In  tin*  Summer  of  1S.'J:J  Coleridj,i?  was  for  the  last  time  in  public,  at  the  mfet- 
iuu  oi"  tin'  British  As^oeiation  in  Cambriilgc.  He  died  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Gil- 
maii  on  tin*  25th  of  July,  1>^'U. 

Here  i-  a  hrief  jtassaire  from  his  nephew,  Henry  Nelson  C(»^'ridi»e,  w^iich  it 
wou!«l  hardly  be  ri:rht  to  leave  un(pioted  :  ''Coleridsrc,  —  bles>intr>  *»n  hi-iprn- 
tie  m«'ui«My!  —  Cokri«lue  was  a  frail  mortal.  He  had  indeed  his  pccnliiir 
wraknt'»*sr<  as  wi'll  as  his  unique  tK)wers;  sensibilities  that  an  avcrte«l  l'«.'k 
wouM  raek,  a  heart  which  would  fvat  calmly  in  the  tn»mbiin*rs  of  nn  wr^i- 
«|uak«'.  Il(^  -hrauk  from  more  unea-iuess  like  a  child,  and  lH)re  the  prcpara:::rT 
jiLfonirs  of  hi-^  (hath-attaek  like  a  martyr.  He  suffered  an  almost  life-loni:  \n'- 
i.-huii  lit  for  his  errors,  whiNt  the  world  at  largo  has  the  unwiibering  friiiti  ■•:' 
hi>  ln!)»uir<.  hi*:  ir''niiis.  and  his  snfVerin*^." 

I.iitir  nn.ini  tun  here  In^  spareil  for  criticism  of  Colerid;re*s  |»octrv.  —  lb*  has 
I:ir;.'c  variety  hoih  of  matti'r  and  of  style  ;  he  abounds  in  tcudonn.*ss,  delicicr. 
p:itl\i»;  Iia<  ninuy  [)a*sa_'es  of  comlensed  and  close-twisted  vi;;;onr;  sumo. 'f 
aii-trn\  ^oiii-iittiui;  i:r;niiU-ur  and  sulilimity ;  and  not  seldom  searelies  thcinin:! 
\M"tli  liaji)  y  ai»iiori>ne  >ayiuL'>,  sueli  a<  are  apt  to  twine  thcm.<eivc*  inextr'-i- 
biy  info  th«*  r<  .jurr's  mi-morv.     His  beauty,  like  that  of  Wordsworth,  a.' w.t;.r 
li«'.-  lir-r  and  rhirlly  in  the  thouirht ;  beauty  of  lantrua^c  oomin;?  in  as  ihcco-- 
u:jt<^    ituMniari'Mi  of  iH-autiful    thought.     Sir  Walter  Seutt,  with,  I  b«'lii'V'.. 
('A. />/■/.'•. /  ill   hi<  uiiiiil.  pronounced  him  '*  the  mo»t  imacrinative  inK-r  of  rv 
a_:e."     'I'lii-  inny  \\i;!l  In-  doubted:  but  even  a  doubt  on  that  p^^dnt  infer*  hv.- 
;:iTi:uioTi  cuoTi-h   in  him  to  l'unii>h  out  a  whole  rciriment  of  ordinary  j»-'>- 
'r!M.i_h  at  ail  tiuii-^  woiiilcrfully  >uliri!e  and  sinewy  of  discourse,  still  Iain  !!"t 
n'.vM'i-  tli.it.  ill  t!ie  pofiii<  written  in  the  manhooil  o^his  jrenins,  he  ever  l.ip^-* 

tVi.m   - I -en^e.  wliieji   i>  iiifliM-d   the  chief  corner-stone  of  a'l  hi-rh  ]*"''}' 

Th"  nu  iiluil.  n«\t  affer  WonNworth,  ho  was  the  most  oriiritial  poet  ef  !"•'' 
vliiie :  aii'l  it  may  wi-II  be  <|iie-tioiie«i  whether,  in  powers  of  ver^itieatioTi,  W 
»va<.  Tn»i  <'vr»i  sMjierii'T  to  hi>  -jreat  friend.  He  was  indeed  a  4An<:uminate  tiM*- 
tor  of  rliuliiniiMl  uii><lulati«'ii.  And  how  exquisitely,  too,  his  ilicti«»n  o«t5- 
whrre  leel«*  till'  .swilte^f.  and  tlie  tine«it  variations  of  his  mental  fiul!>e!  Tie 
*'  pif  reitiL:  swi'etiu'-"?  "  of  his  lin;;u.il  melody  is  welbnigh  unequalled;  and  that 
njeln.iy  has  all  the  liml>orncss  and  subtility  of  his  most  subtile  and  litubff 
di>eourse. 
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GENEVIEVE. 

Maid  of  m j  Love,  sweet  GenevieTO  t 
In  Bainty*i  light  you  glide  along: 
Tour  eyo  Lb  like  the  star  of  eve, 
And  sweet  your  Voice  as  Seraph's  song. 
Teft  not  your  heavenly  Beauty  gives 
TblB  lieart  with  passion  soft  to  glow : 
Wltbin  your  soul  a  Voice  there  lives  I 
II  bids  you  hear  the  tale  of  Woe. 
When  sinking  low  the  Sufferer  wan 
Beholds  no  hand  outstretch'd  to  save, 
Vftir,  M  the  bosom  of  the  Swan 
nst  rises  graoeftil  o'er  the  .wave, 
Twt  seen  your  breast  with  pity  heave. 
And  therefore  love  I  you,  sweet  Genevieve  1 


LOVE. 

All  thongfats,  all  passions,  all  delights. 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame. 
All  aPB  but  ministers  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

Oft  in  my  waking  dreams  do  I 
Uve  o'er  again  tliat  happy  hour, 
When  midway  on  the  mount  1  lay, 
Beside  the  ruin'd  tower. 

The  moonshine,  stealing  o'er  the  scene, 
Hwl  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve; 
And  alio  was  there,  my  hope,  my  Joy, 
lly  own  dear  Genevieve  I 

She  leiua'd  against  the  armM  man. 
The  statue  of  the  armM  knight; 
She  stood  and  llston'd  to  my  lay. 
Amid  the  lingering  light. 

Few  sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own, 
Uy  hope,  my  Joy,  my  Genevieve  I 
She  loves  me  bc»st,  whene'er  I  sing 
The  longs  that  make  her  grieve. 


I  play'd  a  soft  and  dolcAil  air, 
I  eaug  an  old  and  moving  story,— 
An  old  rude  song,  thut  suited  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  iionry. 

She  liBtcu'd  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace; 
For  well  slic  knew  I  could  not  choose 
Bat  gaze  upon  her  face. 

I  told  her  of  the  Knight  that  wore 
Upon  his  siiield  a  burning  brand; 
And  that  for  ten  long  years  ho  woo'd 
The  Ludy  of  the  Land. 

I  told  her  how  he  pined ;  and,  ah  t 
The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  sang  another's  love 
Intcrprctc<l  my  own. 

She  liston'd  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  mo4lest  grace; 
And  she  forgave  uic,  that  I  gazed 
Too  fondly  on  her  face  I 

But  when  I  told  tlie  cruel  scorn 
That  craze<l  tliat  bold  an<l  lovely  Knight, 
And  that  he  cross'd  the  mountain- wooosi 
Nor  rested  day  nor  night; 

That  sometimes  fh>m  the  savage  den, 
And  sometimes  from  tlie  darksome  shade^ 
And  sometimes  starting  up  at  once 
In  green  and  sunny  glade, — 

There  came  and  look'd  him  in  the  fiuse 
An  angel  beautirid  and  bright; 
And  that  lie  knew  it  was  a  Fiend, 
This  misurable  Kniglit; 


And  that,  unknowing  what  he  did, 
lie  IcapM  amid  a  niurdei*ou8  bamlt    ' 
And  8avcd  lYom  outrage  worse  than  deafli 
The  Lady  of  the  Land;  — 
609 
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Ami  ln>w  ^h^•  wopt,  ami  rlasiAlliidkJiecB; 
Ami  Imw  >Ik'  IrmUvl  liiin  in  vaiu, — 
Ami  fN  cT  :  \vo\  v  l^»  fxiiiati; 

Thill  hi.-urii  Uial  «'r.uL«l  hid  hraiu;  — 

Aiiil  tlial  :-h\*.  iiiii'mmI  him  in  a  <'ATo; 
Ami  h'>\\  his  ma-lnc-s  wont  away, 
\\  luMi  mi  I'm-  \illiiw  lorc-l-leavea 
A  lis  iujj  iiiati  lie  lay;  — 

Ills  ilyinjr  wonls,  — I'.ut  whrn  I  rcarh'd 
That  trmifrc-~l  ^lr;lill  of  all  tho  ditty, 
My  ralioniiir  vnicc  ami  i-aiisini;  harp 
l)i>uirl)M  hor  si)ul  with  pity  I 

All  iin])iil.-»>  of  jj'Uil  an«l  .si'iiso 
lla«l  IhrillM  my  iruiU-lc-s  liiMicvlove; 
Th('  iiui.-if  aii'l  thi'  «l<iU'rul  talo, 
The  riih  ami  halmy  i;vo; 

Ami  hi-i'i  s,  aii'l  IVar.-^  that  kimlk'  hope. 
All  uiidi.««lin^iii>-hal»li.'  lliroii>?, 
Ami  i;rmh'  >\i-hi's  hm^  mjImIuoiI, 
^^llb■lul'(l  aiul  cln-rinliM  long! 

Sho  wrpt  with  pity  ami  ih^lijrht, 
Sln'.  Mu-h'il  with  l(»vc  a!i«l  vir;,'iii-fihamo; 
Ami.  like  the  miinnur  ni'  a  droain, 
1  hi-anl  luT  hrcatho  my  iiainc. 

IJer  ln>soiii  hi'av»'«l,  —  <]\f  ^tPpl>M  a«Mc, 
As  Cdii'ciinis  cil'  my  hmk  >ho  rstojipM,— 
Thi'ii  -'U'l'icnly,  with  tiiiionius  eye, 
.^lu-  lh''l  l«)  nil'  ami  wrpt. 

t?he  h.iir  rmlu^iftl  mv  \Nilh  hor  arms, 
5^hi"  i)r«--M  me  \>  ith  a  im-i'k  cmhrare; 
And,  hi'n'liii.ir  lia<'k  her  hi'ad,  lookM  up. 
And  ;ra/vd  upon  my  tacc. 

Twa.-:  p.'irtly  lovu,  an'l  partly  four, 
And  piitly  *twa-<a  ha^'htul  art, 
Thill  I  iiii;:ht  r.ithiT  fiM'l  than  st'u 
111.'  .■'W«llin;jr  el  ln'r  lu'arl. 

I  I'almM  lnT  I't-ar-^.  anil  .-hi-  wa^  rahn. 
And  t"lil  In  !•  l«i\i;  \\  iih  \  ir^iin  pride; 
And  :-"  1  Won  my  iic-nov  i<'V(', 

My  hri.Liht  ami  l'i'anti;<«ns  l>ride. 

I>o.Ml>TI<:   I'KACi:. 

Ti't.i,  nn-,  (in  what  Imly  irr-niml 
M.iy  1  )'.>:rH •■■li<'  Pimi'i?  l-c  i^nnd? 
n.d>';  .Ml  I)  lu.ulii'.i' ».t'  ilir  -l-ii-.-! 
l';ii"iMi  I'lMrlul  win::-  >!ii' lli("^, 
ri'-ni  till"  p"ni]i  i'l-ri'plt'r'<l  statii, 
Iri'in  the  Kill' 1\-  n-n-y  halo. 
In  a  r«Miaj:<'l  vali-  .-In-  dwoUd 
l-.isti:nin;^'  t«»  the  Sal»l«ath  boUd! 
6lUl  around  her  ctcpd  arc  eccu 


S))otlosd  HoDOur'a  meeker  mien, 
Lovi',  tlic  frirc  of  pleuaiug  Uiirii 
Sorrow  siiiiliiif;  ihrmirh  her  tc^ni 
Aud,  couM-ious  oi  tlu-  pa;<l  ciQpluyi 
^lemoiy,  boauin-spriu^  oi' juy. 


THE  ANCIENT  M.UilNEU.' 

IN   SLVtN    I'AKrS. 
I'ART  I. 

It  is  an  ancient  Mariner, 
And  be  8top)>cth  unc  of  throe.  [tre, 

•♦  I'y  thy  lonjr  gn-y  l»oar«l  ami  glitteriijj 
Now  wherefore  feto[»p'at  lliiiu  mo  r 

The  l?ridegTW>m'i!  doiirs  are  opcu'd  wide, 
Ami  I  am  next  of  kin: 
The  gue^Ls  are  met,  tho  fon$t  is  ict: 
Mavdt  hear  the  luerry  din." 

Ife  liolds  him  witli  hU  i>kinny  hand, 
"There  wu8  u  thiii,"  qiioih  he.      [Uxmr 
**Hold    uir  I     unhand    lue,    grcy-bcanl 
EiUoons  his  hand  (U\>i>t  he. 

lie  holds  him  with  his  glitU.TiugeTe; 
The  Wodding-iiuest  htoc>d  r'till, 
And  listens  like  a  tlire**  years  child: 
'J  he  Mariner  hath  hia  will.'  * 

The  Weddlng>Guei>t  sat  on  a  stone: 
He  cjinnot  chooi<e  but  hear; 
And  thUK  8i>akc  on  that  aneieot  nuuni 
The  bright-eyed  ^Inriuer : 

1  The  Rev.  Alexander  l)yi*e.  in  a  lcir<r 
to  the  poet's  nejdiew,  JI.  "N.  0«Nn'ij.t, 
^ays  that  Word>woitii.  dining  with  b.u 
one  day  in  i<<Mid>'n,  luld  hiui  a.-*  fiilli^u->: 
^*  The.  Ancti  lit  M.ii'tfr  wa*  fttuu'lod  t<r.  :t 
rttrani?edivam  wJiich  :i  friiMi'l  m  (lukrj'.ljre 
ha^i,  who  faneieil  thm  lie  haw  a  ^k•>n■»'ra 
.ship,  with  figures  in  it.  \Vt>  had  >'l!i 
<l»-tiTniineil  to  write  M»ine  p<ictrv  f-T  a 
monthly  niaga/iue,  the  priili:.''  of  n'l.vii 
urrc  to  drtniy  tho  uxpi  iis^O't  of  a  hJT]- 
I'Xfursion  wi*  were  to  make  toin.-ther.  2 '■  • 
Anri.nt  M'tniu^r  \\:if,  intended  for  th:^  i^* 
rio<li('al,  but  was  to«»  long.  I  hail  iii*; 
litile  hhare  in  the  eonipi«.-iii'"»n  of  it,  f"rl 
M>ou  fiMiml  that  the  styleolOdenil^reaMil 
m\  .-elf  wouhlnoia.^Muii  late."  1  iieii.alU'" 
I'l.-'marking  that  he  fundr-iu'il  eitnu-tt-riir 
I'hvi-ii  liuesof  the  piM-iu,  WonJ.-WMrtli  :•> 
ili'd  tho  fi»llowing:  ••The  idea  •«!  •rli'-'- 
in^  an  alhatros?*'  wn«*  mine:  lor  1  li^"' 
lii'.n  reading  Shelvui-ke's  r»./.v.<;ft-*,  uhih 
pn«l»al)ly  foloridge  nr\or  .-a\v.  1  al^' 
.-^nj^e-le'l  thi;  reaniinati-iu  of  the  (lc«t«l 
hi'dii''.  to  work  the  hhiji.'' 

'-i    \Vi»pl.-'Worth,    in    hi*    conversall-'^n 


with  Dyte.  Hl^ileil  thai  this  titaiiza  V'l' 
lnrni>^lle•l  by  hinisvlf.  The  other  liDCrf  vl^ 
hid  were  in  Various  parts  of  tLo  pociu* 
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ip  was  cheer'd,  the   harbour 
a  wo  drop  [cleared, 

kirk,  below  the  hilU 
light-house  top. 

ame  up  upon  the  left, 
sea  come  he  I 

one  bright,  and  on  the  right 
n  into  the  sea. 

d  higher  every  day, 
ho  mast  at  noon  "— 
ling-Guest  here  beat  his  breast, 
ml  the  loud  bassoon. 

hath  paced  into  the  hall, 
ose  is  she ; 

heir  heads,  before  her  goes 
r  minstrelsy. 

ling-Guest  he  beat  his  breast, 
Luot  choose  but  hear; 
spake  on  that  ancient  man, 
t^eyed  Mariner: 

ttie  Storm-blast  came,  and  ho 
inous  and  strong : 
with  his  o'crtaking  wings, 
3d  us  south  along. 

ing  masts  and  dipping  prow, 

iirsucd  with  yell  and  blow 

a  the  shadow  of  his  foe, 

ard  bends  his  head, 

Irove  fhst,  loud  roar'd  the  blast, 

iward  aye  we  fled. 

there  came  both  mist  and  snow, 
!W  wondrous  cold ; 
nast-high,  came  floating  by, 
as  emerald : 

igh  the  drifts  the  snowy  difts 
a  dismal  sheen ; 
38  of  men  nor  beasts  we  ken,  — 
-as  all  between. 

as  here,  the  ice  was  there, 
-as  all  around ;  [howl'd, 

1  and  growrd,  and  roar'd  and 
es  in  a  swound  I 

I  did  cross  an  Albatross ; 
I  the  fog  it  came  : 
id  been  a  Christian  soul, 
I  it  in  God's  name. 

• 

food  it  ne'er  had  eat, 
id  and  round  it  flew: 


The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-flt; 
The  helmsman  steer'd  us  through. 

And  a  good  south  wind  sprang  up  behind; 
The  Albatross  did  follow, 
And  every  day,  for  foo<l  or  play, 
Came  to  the  mariners'  hollo. 

In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shroud, 
it  perch'd  fur  vespers  nine;  [white. 

Whiles  all  th(^uight,  tlirough  fog-smoke 
Glimmcr'd  the  white  moon-shine." 

"  God  save  thee,  ancient  Mariner, 
From  the  fiends,  that  plague  thee  ttiust  — 
Why  look'st  tliou  so  ?  "  —  ••  With  my  cross- 
I  shot  the  Albatross."  [bow 


PART  n. 

"  The  Sun  now  rose  upon  the  right: 
Out  of  the  sea  came  lie, 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  leit 
Wont  down  into  the  sen. 

And  the  good  south  wind  still  blew  be 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow,  [hinil* 

Nor  any  day  for  food  or  play 
Come  to  the  mariners'  hollo. 

And  I  had  done  an  hellish  thing. 

And  it  would  work  'cm  woe : 

For  all  averr'd,  I  had  kill'd  the  bhrd 

That  mode  the  breeze  to  blow. 

Ah  wretch  I  said  they,  the  bird  to  slay, 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow ! 

Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God's  own  head« 

The  glorious  Sun  uprist: 

Then  all  averr'd,  I  ha«l  kill'd  the  bird 

TlKit  brought  the  fog  and  mist. 

Twas  riglit,  said  they,  such  birds  to  slay. 

That  bring  the  fo;  and  mist. 

The  fkir  breeze  I  lew,  the  white  foam  flew, 

The  furrow  folic  u'd  fttje : 

We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 

Into  that  silent  sea. 

Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails    dropC 
'Twos  sad  as  sad  could  be :  [dowiit 

And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea  I 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky. 
The  bloody  Sun,  at  noon, 
Right  up  above  the  most  did  stand. 
No  bigger  than  the  Moon. 
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Day  after  day,  clay  after  any, 
Wc  stuck,  nor  brwiUi  nor  motion; 
A8  ulli.'  a8  a  paintcil  Bhip 
Upon  a  painlod  ocean. 

Water,  water,  CTcry where. 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink; 
Water,  water,  everj'wherc, 
Ni»r  any  drop  to  tlrink. 

The  very  deep  did  rot  :  O^hrist, 
That  evt'r  this  bhould  be  ! 
Yea,  slimy  thing:^  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  t^liiuy  sea. 

About,  abi>ut,  in  reel  and  rout 
The  dealh-llres  danced  at  night; 
Th»;  water,  like  a  witch's  oils, 
J*.urnt  f^reeu,  and  blue,  and  white. 

An<l  sonic  in  dreams  assur6ii  were 
or  the  spirit  that  plagued  us  so: 
Nine  I'atlxan  deep  he  had  Ibllow'd  us 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow.' 

And  every  t«»ngue,  through  utter  drought. 
Was  wither'd  at  the  root; 
We  Could  nut  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  ha<l  been  ch«)ked  with  soot. 

Ah,  wi'll  a-dayf  what  evil  looks 
Had  1  IVoMi  oM  and  young! 
Instead  of  tlu;  (•rt>5is,  the  Albatross 
About  my  neck  was  hung." 


PAKT  ur. 

TiiEUK.  pa.>-sM  a  weary  tune.    Each  thxx>at 

Was  parcliM,  and  glazed  each  eye. 
A  weary  lime!  a  weary  time! 
How  glazctl  each  weary  eye! 
When,  looking  westwanl,  I  beheld 
A  something  in  the  sky. 

At  (lr>t  it  .seemM  a  little  speck. 
And  then  it  seem'd  a  mist: 
It  mo\ed  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  Mhape,  I  wist, 

A  >pe<k,  a  mist,  a  .shape,  I  wist! 
An.l  .>-tjll  it  near'd  and  near'd: 
As  il  It  dodged  a  wat4'r- sprite, 
It  iilunired  and  tK'k'd  and  veer'd. 


3  A  fijiiiit  had  followed  them;  one  of 
the  invis'l)le  inliahitants  of  this  ))lanet, 
neithiT  dei»art«'<l  houl^  nor  angels;  con- 
cei'iiint;  w  lijch  ihe  learne<lJow,.Tosei>lin8, 
autj  th»  ri:itoni<*  <!onstantino]io|itan,  Mi- 
chael r-icllns,  may  be  consulted.  They 
are  very  numerous,  and  there  is  no  dim- 
<^to  or  element  wiUiout  ouc  or  more. 


With  throats  onslackcO,  with  bfauk  lipi 
We  could  nor  laugh  nor  wail ;       [bakad. 
Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  w  stood 
I  bit  my  arm,  I  suck*d  the  lilood, 
Aud  cried,  A  saill  a  sail! 

With  throats  unslacked,  with  black  Upi 
Agape  they  hoard  me  call :  IbiM, 

Gramercy !  they  for  joy  did  grin. 
And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in, 
As  they  were  drinking  aU. 

Sec !  see  I  I  cried,  she  tacks  no  man, 
Uitlier  to  work  tis  weal ! 
Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tide. 
She  steadies  with  upright  keel  I 

The  western  ware  was  all  a-flaiM. 

The  day  was  well-nigh  done! 

Almost  upon  the  western  wave 

Kcste<l  the  broad  brigtit  Sun; 

When  that  strange  shape  drove  saddeilf     | 

Betwixt  us  and  the  Sun. 

And  straight  the  Sun  was  fleckM  vilh 
(Heaven's  Mother  send  us  grace !)  [ban, 
As  if  through  a  dungeon-gratc  be  pcioU 
With  broad  and  burning  fitoe. 

Alas!  thought  I,  and  my  heart  bestloBd, 
How  &st  she  nears  and  ncara ! 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the  S«i 
Like  restless  gossameres? 

Are  those  her  ribs  through  which  the  9m 
Did  peer,  as  through  a  grate? 
And  is  that  Woman  all  her  crew? 
Is  that  a  Death?  and  an$  there  two? 
Is  Death  Uuit  woman's  mate? 

Her  lips  were  red,  her  looks  were  tnt, 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold ; 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy: 
The  Night>maro  Life-in-Death  wasihi^ 
Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold. 

The  naked  hulk  alongside  came. 
And  the  twain  were  casting  dice; 
'Thcgameisdonel    I've  won,  I've wQit' 
Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 

The  Sun's  rim  dips;  the  stars  nishoit; 
At  one  stride  comes  the  dark: 
With  Ikr-heard  whisper,  o'er  the  se^ 
Off  shot  the  spectre-bark. 

We  liston'd  and  look'd  sfdoways  op: 
Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  m  cap. 
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oodseem'dtOAipl 

were  dim,  and  thick  the  night, 

Bnuw'B  face  by  his  lamp  gleam'd 

hite; 

sails  the  dew  did  drip,— 

t>  above  the  eastern  bar 

bd  Moon,  with  one  blight  star 

le  nether  tip. 

one,  bj  the  star^ogg*d  Moon, 
:  for  groan  or  sigh, 
I'd  his  &ce  with  a  ghastly  pang, 
sd  me  with  his  eye. 

m  fifty  living  men, 
tard  nor  sigh  nor  groan,) 
ry  thamp,  a  lifeless  lamp, 
pp'd  down  one  by  one. 

t  did  from  their  bodies  fly,  — 
to  bliss  or  woe  I 
J  soul,  it  pass'd  me  by, 
whizz  of  my  cross-bow  1  ** 


PABT  IV. 

thee,  ancient  Mariner! 
skinny  hand  I 

.  art  long  and  lank,  and  brown 
ribb'd  sea-sand. 

e  and  thy  glittering  eye, 
ddnny  hand,  so  brown."  — 
t,  fear  not,  thon  Wedding-Guest  I 
f  dropt  not  down. 

one,  aU,  all  alone, 
a  wide  wide  seal 
»»a  saint  took  pity  on 
in  agony. 

f  men,  so  beautiAil! 

'all  dead  did  lie: 

oasand  thousand  slimy  things 

;  and  so  did  I. 

ipon  the  rotting  sea, 
V  my  eyes  away ; 
ip6n  the  rotting  deck, 
« the  dead  men  lay. 

X)  Heaven,  and  tried  to  pray ; 
ver  a  prayer  had  gusht, 
1  whisper  came,  and  made 
;  as  dry  as  dust. 

my  lids,  and  kept  them  close, 
balls  like  pulses  beat ;     [the  sky 
iky  and  the  sea*  and  the  sea  and 


Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye* 
And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet. 

The  cold  sweat  melted  fVom  their  limbSi 
Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  they ; 
The  look  with  which  they  look'd  onxne 
Had  never  pass'd  away. 

An  orphan's  curse  would  drag  to  Hell 

A  spirit  from  on  high ; 

But,  O,  more  horrible  than  that 

Is  a  curse  in  a  dead  man's  eye  I 

Seven  days,  seven  nights,  I  saw  thatcnrsSb 

And  yet  I  could  not  die. 

The  moving  Moon  went  up  the  sk/t 
And  nowhere  did  abide : 
Softly  she  was  going  up. 
And  a  star  or  two  beside :  * 

Her  beams  bemock'd  the  sultry  main. 
Like  April  hoar-fh>st  spread; 
But,  where  the  ship's  huge  shadow  ta^, 
The  charmM  water  burnt  alwAy 
A  still  and  awAil  red. 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship, 

I  watch'd  the  water-snakes : 

They  moved  in  tracks  of  shining  whitet 

And,  when  they  rcar'd,  the  elfish  light 

Foil  off  in  hoary  flakes. 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watch'd  their  rich  attire; 

Blue,  glosey  green,  and  velvet  blaok» 

They  coil'd  and  swam ;  and  every  track 

Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

O  happy  living  things  I  no  tongue 

Their  beauty  might  declare : 

A  spring  of  love  gush'd  Ocom  my  heart* 

And  I  blcss*d  them  unaware : 

Sure  my  kind  saiut  took  pity  on  me» 

And  I  bless'd  thorn  unaware. 

The  self-same  moment  I  could  pray; 
And  from  my  neck  so  IVee 
The  Albatross  fell  o%  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  gca." 


4  In  loneliness  and  fixedness  he  yeam- 
eth  towards  the  Journeying  Moon,  and  the 
sUirs  that  still  sojourn,  auu  still  move  on- 
wanl ;  and  evei^'whero  the  blue  sky  be- 
longs to  them,  and  is  their  appointed  rest, 
an(l  their  native  country,  and  their  own 
natural  homes,  which  they  enter  uuan- 
noun(5ed,  as  lords  that  are  certainly  ex- 
pected, and  yet  there  is  a  silent  Joy  at 
thuir  arrivaL 
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PART  V. 

•*  O  SLEEr  !  it  is  a  gentle  thing, 
Ik-loved  from  pt»lc  to  polcl 
T«)  Mary  Queen  the  prairfc  be  given! 
She  fcent  the  gentle  hleep  from  Ucaveu, 
That  blid  into  my  aoul. 

Th»!  8illy  buekcts  on  the  deck 

That  had  8o  long  ivniain'd, 

I  dreamt  that  they  were  flU'd  with  dew; 

And  when  I  awoke,  it  rain'd. 

My  liiM  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold, 
My  jLcarnu  iitti  all  were  dank; 
Sure  I  had  drunken  in  my  drcamfi, 
Antl  .-till  my  body  drank. 

I  movid,  an«l  eould  not  feel  my  limbs: 
1  waM  .-«)  lijcht,  —  almost 
I  thought  tliat  I  had  died  in  sleep, 
And  was  a  ble>ne<l  ghost. 

And  soon  I  heanl  a  roaring  wind : 
It  did  Jit>i  come  anear; 
lUit  with  its  Hound  it  8hook  the  sails. 
That  were  so  thin  and  bere. 

The  ui)per  air  burst  into  life  I 
And  a  hundred  fire-flagfi  sheen, 
To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  abouti 
And  to  aud  iVo.and  in  and  out, 
The  wan  ^lxl^s  danced  between. 

And  lh»"  <'<tniingwind  did  roar  more  loud, 
And  ihcs:iil.r.<lid'-igh  like  sedge;  [cloud; 
And  thi'  rain  pfturMdo\N  n  from  one  black 
Tlie  .Mt)*)!!  war  at  ite  edge. 

'J'he  thi«k  lih\ck  cbnid  was  cleft,  and  atill 

'I  he  Mi'oii  was  at  its  >ide : 
Like  ^\;ll^  IS  .-^hot  iVtMn  mmuo  high  cnig, 
The  li..'litiiiiig  tMl  with  never  a  jag, 
A  rivrr  .'t»:oi»  and  wide. 

Thr  loud  Mind  never  reacliM  the  ship, 
\i  I  now  the  sliiji  nio\cd  on  I 
I'.fiM'.iih  till'  li;:hi.nin:_'  ami  the  Moon 
'Vlw  d«.ad  men  gave  a  groan. 

They  groanM,thi-y  ftirr'd,  they  all  u[)rope, 
N<.»r  s]iakt',  nor  moved  llieir  eyes; 
Jt  had  hi'cn  .-trange,  even  in  a  dream, 
To  have  scmi  thtiSc  dead  men  ri.-e. 

The  helmsman  steer'd,  the  ship  moved  on ; 
Vet  tM'Ver  a  breeze  np-blew; 
I'iie  mariners  all  'gan  work  the  ropes, 
Where  they  were  wont  to  do; 


They  raiBed  their  Umbs  like  UMm 
We  were  a  ghastly  crew.  [toriii- 

Tlic  body  of  my  brother's  son 
Stood  by  mOy  knee  to  knee : 
The  body  and  I  pnll'd  at  one  rope* 
But  he  sold  nought  to  me.'*— 

"  I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mannerl  "— 
'*  Be  calm,  Uiou  WeddiDg-<jQestl 
Twati  not  thOHC  souls  tliat  fled  in  pais, 
^Vhich  to  their  corses  came  again. 
But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest: 

For,  when  it  dawn*d,  they  diopp'd  their 
And  chu$tcr*d  round  the  mast;  [anui. 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  throngta  tlwir 
And  from  their  bodies  pass'd.     [moattUk 

Around,  around  flew  each  sweet  wmA, 
Then  darted  to  the  Sun ; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again. 
Now  mix*d,  now  one  by  one. 

Sometimes  o^ropping  lW>m  the  sky 
I  heard  the  sky-lark  sing; 
Sometimes  all  little  bints  that  are, 
How  tliey  soem*d  to  fill  the  sea  and  air 
With  their  sweet  jargoningi 

Aud  now  'twas  like  all  instruments, 
Now  like  a  lonel}'  fluto; 
And  now  it  is  an  angeVs  pong. 
That  makes  the  Heavens  be  mute. 

It  ceased ;  yet  still  the  sails  made  oi 
A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 
A  uoii$e  like  of  a  Iiidden  hrook 
in  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  Bleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

Till  noon  wo  quietly  snil'd  on. 
Yet  never  a  bi-eeze  did  breathe: 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship 
Moved  onward  firom  beneath. 

Tnder  the  keel  uhio  ihthom  deep. 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 
The  spirit  slid ;  and  it  was  ho 
That  made  the  ship  to  go.  ■ 
The  sails  at  noon  left  olT  their  tune. 
And  the  ship  stoo^i  htill  alsd. 


5  The  lonesome  »<pirit  fVom  the  tonth 
pole  carries  on  the  yhip  ns  f«r  an  thoLi>|*» 
in  obediencx^  to  the  angelic  troop*  bat  still 
requiredi  vengeance. 
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i»  risbt  up  aboye  the  masC^ 

M  tier  to  tha  ocean : 

I  xninate  she  'gan  stir, 

short  uneasy  motion, — 

urds  and  forwards  half  her  length, 

short  uneasy  motion. 

Ike  a  pawing  horse  let  go, 
de  a  sudden  bound : 
:  the  blood  into  my  head, 
DftU  down  in  a  swoond. 

1119  in  that  same  lit  I  lay, 
not  todelcare; 
e  my  living  lift  retum'd, 
L  mnd  in  my  soul  disoem'd 
oioes  in  the  air.* 

le?'  quoth  one,  *  Is  this  the  man? 
m  who  died  on  cross, 
lis  cruel  bow  he  laid  ftdl  low 
innless  Albatross. 

)irit  who  bideth  by  himself 
land  of  mist  and  snow, 
red  the  bird  that  loved  the  man 
ihot  him  with  his  bow.' 

^er  was  a  softer  voice, 

(t  as  honey  •dew : 

I  he,  'The  man  hath  penance  done, 

tenance  more  will  do.*" 


PAET  VI. 
FIBST  YOipS. 

r  tell  me,  tell  met  speak  again, 
wft  response  renewing,  •» 
makes  that  ship  drive  on  so  fiist  ? 
is  the  Ocean  doing? ' 

Sbcomd  Voice. 

as  a  slave  before  his  lord, 
>ccan  hath  no  blast; 
reat  bright  eye  most  silently 
•  the  Moon  is  cast,  — 

may  know  which  way  to  go ; 
he  guides  tiim  smooth  or  grim. 
iTother,  sec  I  how  graciously 
>oketh  down  on  him.' 


FIB8T  VoiOB. 

*  But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  Ih8t» 
Without  or  wave  or  wind? ' 

Segoicd  Yoigs. 

'  The  air  is  cut  away  before. 
And  closes  ftx)m  behind.' 

Fly,  brother,  fly  I  more  high,  more  high  I  • 
Or  wc  shall  be  belated : 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go. 
When  the  Mariner's  trance  is  abated.* 

I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on 

As  in  a  gentle  weather : 

*Twa8  night,  calm  night,  the  Moon  was 

The  dead  men  stood  togetiier.*        [high; 

All  stood  together  on  the  deck. 
For  a  chamel-dungeon  fltter : 
All  flx*d  on  me  their  stony  eyes, 
That  in  the  Moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they  died* 
Had  never  pass'd  away : 
I  could  not  draw  my  eyes  firom  theirs, 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 

And  now  this  spell  was  snapt:  onoe  mora 
I  view'd  the  occun  green. 
And  look'd  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 
Of  what  had  else  been  seen,  — 

Like  one,  that  on  a  lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 
And  having  once  tum'd  round  walks  oii« 
And  turns  no  more  his  head ; 
Because  he  knows,  a  fHghtftil  flend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  as, 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made : 
Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea. 
In  ripple  or  in  shade. 

It  raised  my  hair,  it  f)inn*d  my  cheek. 
Like  a  meadow-gale  of  Spring,— 
It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fbars. 
Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship. 
Yet  she  sail'd  softly  too : 


rhe  Polar  Spirit's  fcllow^domons,  the 
ible  inhabitants  of  the  clement,  take 
in  hiswrone;  and  two  of  them  re- 
one  to  the  other,  that  penance  long 
leavy  for  the  ancient  Mariner  hath 
aeoorded  to  the  Polar  Spirit,  who 
neth  southward. 


7  The  Mariner  hath  been  oast  into  a 
trance ;  for  the  anfrelic  power  causeth  the 
vcBsel  to  drive  northward  fkster  tlian  hu- 
man lifo  could  endure. 

8  The  Piipematui-al  motion  is  retarded; 
and  the  Mariner  awakes,  and  his  penanos 
begins  anew. 


&10 


COLEUlDGi:. 


Bweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breeze,  — 
Ou  nie  alone  it  blew. 

O,  dreura  of  joy !  ia  Uiia  indeed 
The  liifbt-house  top  1  see? 
Is  this  the  hill?  is  this  the  kirk? 
la  this  mine  own  countrce? 

We  drillAid  o*cr  the  harbour-bar, 
An<l  I  with  sobs  did  pray,— 
O,  let  ine  be  awake,  my  God  I 
Or  let  me  sleei»  alwAy. 

The  harbour-bay  was  clear  as  glass, 
Su  suiuothly  it  was  strewn! 
Anil  on  the  bay  the  moonlijjrht  lay, 
And  tile  shadow  of  the  Moon. 

The  ro<k  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no  loss. 
That  sUinds  above  the  roek: 
The  moonlight  eteep'd  in  silentncss 
The  steady  weathercock. 

And  the  bay  was  white  with  silent  light. 
Till,  rising  from  the  same, 
Full  many  shapes,  that  shadows  were. 
In  crimson  colours  came. 

A  little  ilistance  IVom  the  prow 
Those  crimson  shadows  were: 
1  tuni'd  my  eyes  upon  the  deck, — 
U  Christ!  what  saw  1  there? 

Each  c^)rse  lay  Hat,  lifeless  and  flat. 
And,  by  the  holy  rootU 
A  man  all  liglit,  a  seraph-man. 
On  every  cor^e  there  stood. 

This  st!rapli-band  each  waved  his  hand: 
It  was  a  heavenly  sight  I 
They  >t«>()d  as  si';nals  to  the  land, 
Each  one  a  lovely  light: 

This  srraph-ban<!  each  waved  liis  hand; 
No  voi<'i'  «li(l  tlu'y  impart, — 
NoNoice;  but.O!  the  silence  sank 
Like  inusii-  c)U  my  heart. 

ilul  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars, 
I  lic;inl  the  l*ilot"s  cheer; 
-My  boad  was  turn'd  ])erforce  away. 
And  I  >aw  a  boat  api»ear. 

The  Pilot  and  the  Pilot's  boy, 
I  heanl  thtMn  coming  fast: 
l>ear  Lord  in  Heaven!  it  was  a  joy 
The  dead  men  could  not  bhist. 

*  saw  a  third,— I  he^ird  his  voice; 
It  is  the  llcrmit  good! 


He  Bingcth  loud  hit  godly  hjmM 
Tliat  he  makes  in  the  wood. 
Uc'll  shrive  my  soul,  he'll  wash  awaj 
The  Albatross's  blood." 


i< 


rABTvn. 

Tins  Hcnnit  good  lives  in  that  mod 
Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea. 
How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  raanl 
He  loves  to  talk  with  maiineies 
That  como  ttom.  a  ikt  oountree. 

He  kneels  at  mom  and  noon  and  eftt— 
He  hath  a  cushion  plump. 
It  is  the  moss  tliat  wholly  hides 
The  rotted  old  oak-stnmpi. 

The  skiff-boat  near'd :  I  heard  then  tilk, 
'  Why,  this  is  strange,  1  trowl 
Where  are  those  lights  so  many  and  Ikk, 
That  signal  made  but  now?* 

*  Strange,  by  my  fluth  I  *  the  Hermit  asid. 

*  And  they  answcr'd  not  our  cheerl 
The  planks  look'd  warp*dl  and  ses  thou 
Uow  thin  they  are  and  sere!  [aOii 
I  never  saw  aught  like  to  them, 
Unless  perchance  it  were 

Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 
My  forest-brook  along; 
When  the  iv>--t2hl  is  heavy  with  snow. 
And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf  ^ekWi 
That  cats  the  she-wolf's  young.' 

<  Dear  Lord  I  it  hath  a  fiendish  look,' 
The  Pilot  made  reply, 

*  I  am  afbar'd,*—  *  Push  on,  push  oat* 
Said  the  Hennit  cheerily. 

The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship» 
But  I  nor  spake  nor  stirr'd; 
The  boat  ca^e  close  beneath  the  shl^ 
^Vnd  straight  a  sound  was  beard. 

Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on. 
Still  louder  and  more  dread : 
It  reach'd  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay; 
The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

Stunn'd  by  that  loud  and  dreadftil  somd 
Which  sky  and  ocean  smote, 
Like  one  that  hath   been    seven  diji 
My  body  lay  afloat ;  [drown^ 

But,  swift  as  dreams,  myself  I  (bond 
Within  the  PUot's  boat. 

Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship, 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round; 
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BtUI,  save  thAt  the  hlU 
Linfl^  of  the  Botind. 

I  my  lipB,  —  the  Pilot  shriek'd 
.  down  in  a  111; 
f  Hermit  raised  his  eyes, 
k7*d  where  he  did  ait. 

le  oart  the  Pilot's  boy, 

w  doth  crazy  go, 

1  loud  and  long,  and  all  the  while 

B  'went  to  and  f^o. 

I '  qnoth  ho  *  Aill  plain  I  see, 

ril  knows  how  to  row. ' 

w,  all  in  my  own  ceontree, 
on  the  firm  land ! 
rmit  stepp'd  forth  from  the  boat, 
uroely  he  coald  stand. 

.ye  me,  shrive  mo,  holy  man  t '  — 
rmit  crossed  his  brow.  — 

/  quoth  he»  *  I  bid  thee  say,  — 
of  man  art  thou?' 


ilh  thiafkame  of  mine  was  wrench'd 
woful  agony, 

fbroed  me  to  begin  my  tale; 
en  it  left  me  free. 

tien,  at  an  uncertain  hour, 
^ny  returns; 
II  my  ghastly  tale  is  told, 
Mtrt  within  me  bums. 

like  night,  from  land  to  land; 
strange  power  of  8i)eech ; 
tomcnt  that  his  f^ce  I  see, 
'  the  man  that  must  hear  me : 
1  my  tale  I  teach. 

oad  uproar  bursts  froiQ  that  door ! 
eddiog-G  nests  are  there : 
the  garden-bower  the  bride 
ride-maids  singing  are : 
lark  I  the  little  vesper  bell, 
biddeth  me  to  prayer  I 

Iding-GuestI  this  soul  hath  been 
on  a  wide  wide  sea : 
:ly  twas,  that  God  himself 
secmM  there  to  be. 

eler  than  the  marriage-feast, 
reeter  fhr  to  me, 
Ik  together  to  the  kirk 
,  goodly  oonpany  t — 


To  walk  together  to  the  kirk. 

And  ail  together  pray, 

While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends* 

Old  men,  and  babes,  and  loving  friends, 

And  youths  and  maidens  gay  I 

Farewell,  farewell!  but  this  I  tell 
To  thee,  thou  Wodding-Guest,  - 
He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  groat  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

The  Mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright. 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  boar, 
Is  gone :  and  now  the  Wedding-Guest 
Tum'd  from  the  bridegroom's  door. 

• 

He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  stunn*d. 
And  it)  of  sense  forlorn : 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man. 
He  rose  the  morrow  mom.* 


CHRISTABEL. 

[From  1M  PREFACE  prefixed  io  the  miiHtm 
0/1816.] 

The  first  part  of  the  following  poem  was 
written  in  tno  year  1797,  at  Stowey  in  the 
county  of  Soihersct ;  tlio  secontl  part,  af- 
ter ray  return  lYxim  Germany,  in  the  year 
1800,  at  Keswick,  Cumberland.  Since  the 
latter  date,  my  poetic  powers  have  l>cen. 
till  very  lately,  in  n  state  of  Buppcnde<i 
animation.  iVut  iii^.  in  my  very  ilrst  con- 
ception of  the  tiilo,  I  hnd  the  whole  pres- 
ent to  my  mind,  with  the  wholeness,  no 
less  than  with  tho  lovolinees  of  avislon; 
I  trust  that  I  shail  yet  be  ublo  to  embody 
in  verec  the  three  parts  yet  to  come 

The  metre  of  tho  Chrnttabrl  is  not,  prop. 
crly  epenking,  irrepilr.r,  though  it  may 
ucem  80  from  its  beiuK  founded  on  a  new 
principle;  namely,  that  of  eounting  in 
each  line  tho  acexjnts,  not  the  syllables. 
Though  the  latter  may  vary  from  seven 
to  twelve,  yet  in  ett<;n  lino  tho  accents 
will  be  found  to  Ikj  only  four.  Neverthe- 
less this  ocmsloiial  variation  in  number 
of  syllublod  is  not  introduced  wantonly, 
or  lor  the  mere  ends  of  convenience,  but 
in  correspondence  with  some  transition  in 
the  nature  of  the  imagery  or  passion. 


9  The  author  accompanied  the  text  of 
this  poem  with  a  running  comment  in 
prose,  and  printed  in  the  margin,  intend- 
ed to  expUiin  the  course  of  the  story.  So 
much  ot  the  coroincnt  as  seems  at  al. 
needAil  for  that  purpose  is  here  thrown 
into  the  preceding  notes. 
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TABT  I. 

Tis  the  mi<Mle  of  niglitby  the  caHtlc  ohwk, 
An«l  llieowls  liavo  nwaki'uM  llic  crowing 

Til  — uliill Tu  — whoo!  [cock; 

And  hark,  aKainI  the  crowing  cock. 
How  ihowsily  it  crew. 

Fir  Lcohne,  the  Baron  rich, 
Hath  a  toothless inasttflT hitch; 
From  luM"  kennel  U'neath  the  rock 
She  inaketl)  answer  lt»  the  cli>ck,     [hour; 
Four  for  the  quarter? ,  and  twelve  for  the 
Kvcr  ami  aye,  hy  shine  and  flh»)wer, 
>i\lren  short  howls,  not  over  loud: 
Some  >ay,  nhe  >ee8  my  lady's  shruud. 

I-<  the  nlirht  chilly  and  dark? 
The  ni;;ht  is  chilly,  but  not  dark : 
The  tliin  ;rrey  cloud  is  sjircad  on  high, 
It  covers  hut  not  hides  the  sky: 
The  :\Iooii  is  hehiml,  and  at  the  ftill; 
Anil  \  I't  phe  looks  both  small  ami  jIuU. 
TIjc  ni^^ht  is  chill,  the  clou«l  is  ^rey : 
*Ti>  a  mtmth  before  the  month  of  May, 
And  I  he  Spring  comes  slowly  up  this  way. 

The  lii\ely  huly,  ChrisUdK'l, 

^^  h«>iii  her  lather  loves  so  well, 

W li.it  inake^  her  in  the  woo<l  so  late, 

A  lin  l.>iiir  fr«»m  the  cjistlo  gate? 

>he  had  dreams  all  yesternight 

<  )l  lier  own  betrt»lhed  knight; 

An<l  >he  in  ihe  midnight  woo<l  will  pray 

Jh\»r  ihi'  weal  of  her  lover  that's  faraway. 

."^he  ^ii»Ie  .'iliiu.ir.  .'•lu'  nothing  spoke. 
The  M-h-  .-he  heaved  were  soil  and  low, 
And  nought  was  green  upon  the  oak 
Hut  nu'ss  .'ind  ran-st  niisletoe: 
>he  kui-els  hi  iH'ath  the  liugc  oak  tree, 
And  in  >»ilener'  prayeth  t-hv. 

'J'he  lady  .-prang  up  suddenly, 

The  lovely  lailv,  {:hri>tabell 

J I  nmanM  ;is  near  as  n<'ar  can  be, 

ISut  w  liat  if  is,  hhe  I'annot  tell.  — 

On  the  otlu'r  side  it  >eenjs  to  be, 

Oltlie  huge,  hroad-bre.isted,  old  oak  tree. 

The  night  i>  chill;  the  forest  bare: 
I-'  it  Ihe  wind  that  moaneth  bleak? 
'I'herr  is  not  wind  i'uough  in  the  air 
To  nmve  away  the  rinirlel  eurl 
From  the  lovi-ly  lady's  eluM-k;  — 
There  is  not  wind  enoii;;h  to  twirl 
The  one  reil  h-af,  the  last  of  its  clan, 
■I'hat  dauc«s  as  ollen  as  dance  it  can. 


Hanging  »o  light,  and  hanging  higk,[ik|^ 
On  the  topmot*  twig  that  looks  npatltaf 

Hush,  l>euting  heart  of  Chrifrtabell 
Jesu,  Maria,  shiehl  her  well! 
She  folded  her  arms  1)CDeaf h  her  ckMk, 
And  stole  to  the  other  nide  of  the  oak. 
What  Bees  she  there? 

There  she  sees  a  dameel  bright, 
Drest  in  a  eilkcn  robe  of  white. 
That  shadowy  in  the  miwnlight  shone: 
The  neck  that  made  that  white  mbe  wu, 
Her  sL-itcIy  neck«  and  arms  were  barei 
H(>r  blue-vein*d  feet  un»andall'd  weic« 
And  wildly  glittcr'd  here  and  there 
The  gein.4  entanjried  in  her  hair. 
1  guess  'twas  frightful  there  to  see 
A  lady  so  richly  clad  as  she,— 
Beautiful  exceedingly  1 

**  Mary  motheif,  save  me  now  I  * 
Said  Chrisubel,  **  and  who  art  thoa?" 

The  lady  strange  made  answer  meet, 
And  her  voice  was  faint  and  sweet: 
'*  Have  pity  on  my  Rorc  distress, 
1  scarce  can  speak  for  weariness. 
Stretch  forth  thy  liand,  and  have  no  tarl* 
Said    Christabcl,     **  How   cam'st  that 
hero?  •  [swefi, 

And  the  lady,  whose  voice  was  Aunt  uA 
Did  thus  pursue  her  answer  meet: 


•( 


My  sire  is  of  a  noble  line. 
And  my  name  is  Geraldine : 
Five  warriors  seized  me  ycstcrmom. 
Me,  even  me,  a/naid  forlorn: 
They  choked  my  cries   with  force  ami 
And  tied  me  on  a  puU'i*ey  white :    [iii^ 
The  palfrey  was  as  fleet  as  wind, 
An<l  they  rode  fUriously  behind,  [while; 
They  spurr'd  amaiu,  their  stci'ds  v«3t 
And  once  we  crossM  the  f  hade  of  ni^bk 
As  sure  as  Heaven  sluill  rescue  me, 
I  have  no  thought  what  men  they  be; 
Nor  do  I  know  how  long  it  is 
(For  I  have  lain  entranee«l  I  wis) 
Since  one,  the  tallest  of  the  five. 
Took  mo  from  the  palfK'y's  back, 
A  weary  woman,  scarce  alive. 
Some  inutter*d  wor«ls  his  comratlea  spofcs: 

He  i)la<-e<l  me  underneath  tliisoak; 
He  swore  they  would  ivtum  with  hsile; 
Whither  they  went  1  caDUOttell,— 
1  thought  I  heard,  some  minulei  pasU 
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lofaeasUeben. 

nth  thy  hand.**  thai  ended  she, 

p  a  wretched  maid  to  flee." 

istabel  8tretch*d  forth  her  hand 

Ported  fair  Geraldine : 

bright  dame,  may  yoa  command 

ceof  SirLooline; 

ly  oui  utout  chivalry 

snd  foru-  and  ftienda  withal 

and  guard  you  safls  and  firee 

four  noble  fiither's  hall.** 

and  forth  with  steps  they  passM 
re  to  be,  and  were  not,  fEtst. 
0118  stars  the  lady  blest, 
spake  on  sweet  Christabel : 
honschold  are  at  rest, 
18  silent  as  the  cell; 
le  ia  weak  in  health 
not  well  awaken'd  be ; 
ill  move  as  if  in  stealth; 
leech  your  courtesy, 
.t»  to  share  your  couch  with  me." 

18'd  the  moat,  and  Christabel 
key  that  fitted  well ; 
oor  she  open'd  straight, 
I  middle  of  the  gate ;  [out, 

that  was  iron'd  within  and  with- 
n  army  in  battle  array  hod 
tarch'd  out 

sank,  bcUko  through  pain, 
istabel  with  might  and  main 
r  up,  a  wcarj'  weight, 
threshold  of  the  gate : 
lady  rose  again, 
'ed,  as  she  were  not  in  pain. 

■om  danger,  Oroo  fVom  fear, 
»ss*d  the  court:  right  glad  they 
istabel  devoutly  cried        [were, 
tdy  by  her  side, 
we  the  Virgin  all  divine 

I  rescued  thee  fk*om  thy  distress  1  ** 
las  I  ''.said  <^raldinc, 

>t  speak  fur  weariness.** 

t)m  danger,  free  from  fear,  [were. 

»8S*d  the  court:  right  glad  they 

her  kennel,  the  mastiff  old 
asleep,  in  moonshine  cold. 
dir  old  did  not  awoke, 
in  angry  moan  did  make  1 
It  can  ail  the  mastilT  bitch? 

II  now  she  uttered  yell 
Ui«  eye  of  Chriatabcl. 


Perhaps  it  is  ths  owlet's  soritch : 
For  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch? 

They  pass*d  the  hall,  that  echoes  still. 
Pass  as  lightly  as  you  will  I  [dying* 

The  brands  were  flat,  the  brands  wevo 
Amid  their  own  white  ashes  lying; 
But,  when  the  lady  pass'd,  there  came 
A  tongue  of  light,  a  fit  of  flame ; 
And  Christiibcl  saw  the  lady's  eye, 
And  nothing  else  saw  she  thereby,    [taU, 
Save  the  boss  of  the  shield  of  Sir  I..eolino 
Which  hung  in  a  murky  old  niche  in  the 
**  O,  soaiy  tread,"  said  Christabel,  [wall. 
"  My  father  seldom  siecpeth  well.*' 

Sweet  Christabel  her  feet  doth  bare; 
.Vnd,  jealous  of  the  listeuing  air, 
They  steal  their  way  from  stair  to  stair* 
Now  in  glimmer,  and  now  in  gloom. 
And  now  they  pass  the  Baron*a  room, 
As  still  as  death  with  stifled  breath  1 
And  now  have  rcacli'd  her  chamber  door; 
And  now  doth  Geraldine  press  down 
The  rushes  of  the  chamber  floor. 

The  Moon  shines  dim  in  the  open  air, 

And  not  a  moonbeam  enters  hero. 

But  they  without  its  light  can  see 

The  chamber  carved  so  curiously. 

Carved  with  figures  sti-auge  and  sweet> 

All  made  out  of  the  airver's  brain* 

For  a  lady's  chamber  meet : 

The  lamp  wlUi  twofold  silver  chain 

Is  ihsten'd  to  an  angel's  feet. 

The  silver  lamp  burns  dead  and  dim; 

But  Christabel  tho  lamp  will  trim. 

She  trimm'd  the  lamp,  and  made  it  brij^ti 

And  lefl;  it  swinging  to  and  fro, 

While  Geraldine,  in  wretched  plight* 

Sank  down  upon  tlie  floor  below. 

••  O,  weary  hidy,  Gcraliline, 
1  pray  you,  drink  this  cordial  wine  I 
It  is  a  wine  of  virtuous  powers; 
My  mother  made  it  of  wild  flowers.* 

"  And  will  your  mother  pity  me. 
Who  am  a  maiden  most  forlorn?  •* 
Christabel  answer*d,  —  "  Woe  is  mel 
She  died  tho  hour  that  I  was  bom. 
I  have  heard  the  grey-hair'd  friar  tell* 
IIuw  on  her  dcatli-bed  she  did  say 
That  she  should  hear  the  castle  bell 
Strike  twelve  upon  my  wedding  day.— 
O  mother  dear,  that  thou  wert  here  1 " 
**  1  would, "  said  Geraldine,  **  she  were  I  * 
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IJut  Booii  with  altcTM  voic/j  saiil  she,  — 
"  Off,  waiuloring  mother  1   Peak  and  pine  1 
1  have  power  to  biil  thee  flee." 
Ahml  whalails.  poor  Gcraldiue? 
Why  t»tares  she  with  unsettled  eye? 
Can  she  the  hodilcBd  <lea<l  c»py? 
And  why  with  hollow  voice  cries  Bho,— 
•'  Off,  woman,  offl  this  hour  is  mine, — 
Thoiijfh  thou  her  jruardian  spirit  l>e, 
Off,  woinau,  offl  'tis  given  to  me." 

Then  Christabcl  knelt  by  the  lady's  uide. 
And  raided  to  heaven  her  eyes  eo  blue, — 
♦'  Ala- !  "  siiid  8he,  "  this  ghastly  ride  — 
Dear  lady,  it  hath  wilder'd  you ! " 
The  lady  wipeil  her  moist  cold  brow, 
And  faintly  «iid,  •'  'Tis  over  now  I  " 

Again  the  wiM-flower  wino  she  drank: 
Her  fair  large  eyes  'gan  glitter  bright, 
Ancl  from  the  floor  whereon  she  sank, 
The  h»rty  lady  stood  upright; 
She  was  most  l)eautiful  to  sec, 
Like  a  lady  of  a  far  eountrt^e. 

And  thus  the  lofty  lady  spake, — 
••  All  they  who  live  in  the  upper  sky 
Do  lovi'  you,  holy  Christabell 
Anil  you  love  them,  and  for  their  sake, 
And  for  the  g«>od  which  me  befell, 
Kvcn  1  in  my  drgree  will  try. 
Fair  maiden,  to  reciuite  you  well. 
Hut  now  unrt)be  yourself;  for  I 
Mutit  pray,  ere  yet  in  bed  I  lie.** 

Qunih  Chri-.tabel,  ••So  lot  it  be  I** 
And  as  the  lady  bade,  did  she. 
Her  gt'ulh'  limbs  did  she  undress. 
And  la\  down  itj  her  lt)V(.'liness. 
Hut,  through  Iut  brain,  of  weal  and  woe 
So  many  thoughts  moved  to  and  fro. 
That  vain  it  were  her  lids  to  close; 
So  hall-way  from  the  betl  she  rose, 
.\nd  on  h»T  clIx'W  diti  recline 
To  look  at  the  lady  (jleraldine. 

15«*ni'ath  tin',  lamp  the  lady  bow'd. 
And  slowly  roHM  her  ryes  around; 
Thrv   hawing  in  her  breath  aloud, 
I. ike  one  that  PhmMcrM,  >]w  unbound 
Th''  cincturo  from  beneath  her  breast: 
Hit  silken  robe,  ami  inner  vc'-t, 
I>ropt  to  her  fi-ct,  an<l  full  in  view, 
n«h<)ld !  her  bosom  and  half  her  side  — 
A  sight  to  drejun  of,  not  to  tell  I 
O.  shield  her  I  shield  sweet  Christabell 


Yet  Gerahlioc  uor  Bpoaks  i  or  Min: 
Ah !  what  a  strickcu  look  was  h«n! 
Deep  from  within  she  soems  holf-vav 
To  lift  some  wci(;Iit  with  sick  assay. 
And  eyes  tlic  maid  aD<1  seeks  delay; 
Then  sudtloulj  as  one  ilelleil 
Collects  herself  in  scorn  and  pride. 
And  lay  down  by  the  maiden's  sltle: 
And  in  her  arms  the  maid  she  took. 

Ah  well-a-4layl 
And  with  low  voice  and  doleftil  look  \ 

These  words  did  say :  [a  fpril 
"In  the  toueli  of  this  bos<im  them  wurkvth 
Which  is  lord  of  thy  ultL-i-auec.CbrisUbcI! 
Thou  knowest  tu-night,  and  wilt  know 

to-morrow,  [«orTv» : 

This  mark  of  my  shame,  thia  seal  of  mj 
But  vainly  thoa  warrest. 

For  this  is  alone  in 
Thy  power  to  declaire. 

That  in  the  dim  forest 
Thou  hcard'st  a  low  moaning,    [(ar. 
And  found*8t  a  bri^it  lady,  surpai>siiif  1^ 
And  didst  bring  her  home  with  tliee  >d 

love  and  in  charity, 
To  shield  her  ami  shelter  her  ftom  tN 

damp  air." 


THE  CONCLUSION  TO  PAST  L 

It  was  a  lovely  sight  to  see 
The  lady  Christabcl,  when  she 
Was  praying  at  the  old  oak  tree. 

Amid  the  jagged  shadows 

Of  mossy  leafless  boughs. 

Kneeling  i;i  the  moonlight. 

To  make  her  gentle  vows; 
Iler  slender  palms  together  press. 
Heaving  sometimes  on  her  breast; 
ller  face  resigned  U»  l>Il>s  or  bale,  — 
Iler  face,  O,  call  it  jRiir  not  paid 
And  both  blue  eyes  more  bright  than  cletii 
Each  about  to  have  a  tear. 

With  open  eyes,  (ah,  woe  is  me!) 
Asleep,  and  dreaming  fearfully, 
Fearfully  dreaming,  yet,  1  wis, 
Di-eaming  that  alone  which  is~ 
O,  sorrow  and  shame  I    Can  tliis  be  the, 
The  lady,  who  knelt  at  the  old  oak  tnc? 
And,  lo  t  the  worker  of  these  harms. 
That  holds  the  maiden  in  her  aims, 
Seems  to  slumber  still  and  mild* 
.iVs  a  mother  with  her  chikL 
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latli  sec,  a  stMr  hath  riaon, 
dioel  since  arms  of  thine 
len  the  lovely  lady's  prison, 
(linel  one  hour  was  thine, --> 
had  thy  willl  By  tarn  >  and  rill, 
lit-birda  all  that  hour  were  still : 
r  they  are  jubilant  anew,    [whoo  I 
liir  and  tower,  tu  —  whoo  I  tu  — 
DO  I  to— whoo  i  teom  wood  and  fell  I 

1  the  lady  Christabcl 
heri>elf  from  out  her  trance; 
ha  relax,  her  countenance 
ad  and  soft;  the  smooth  thin  lids 
BT  her  eyes ;  and  tears  she  she<l8,— 
sars  that  leave  the  lashes  bright! 
the  while  she  seems  to  smile. 
Its  at  a  sudden  light! 
3  doth  smile,  and  she  doth  weep, 
roothfVil  hermitcss, 
»aB  in  a  wilderness, 
-aying  always,  prays  in  sleep. 
she  move  unquietly, 
ice  'tis  but  the  blood  so  firee, 
mdc  and  tingles  in  her  feet 
it,  she  huth  a  vision  sweet. 
her  guardian  spirit  'twere? 
'she  knew  her  mother  near  ? 
I  she  knows,  in  Joys  and  woes, 
ints  will  aid  if  men  will  call : 
blue  sky  bends  over  all! 


PAKT  II. 

latin  bell,  the  Baron  saith, 
OS  back  to  a  world  of  death, 
rords  Sir  Leoline  first  said, 
le  rose  and  found  his  lady  dead : 
ronU  Sir  Leoline  will  say, 
mom  to  his  dying  day  I 
nee  the  custom  and  law  began, 
ill  at  dawn  the  sacristan, 
ily  pulls  the  heavy  bell, 
id-forty  beads  must  tell 
n  each  stroke,  ~  a  warning  knell, 
not  a  soul  can  choose  but  hear 
tetha-flead  to  Windermere. 

racy  the  bard,  **  So  let  it  kneU ! 
i  the  drowsy  sacristan 
mt  as  slowly  as  he  can  I 
s  no  lack  of  such,  I  ween, 
.  tai  up  the  space  between. 
fdale  Pike  and  Witch*s  Lair, 


m  is  a  small  Bioiintain  lake. 
TtHoteO. 


See 


And  Dungecn-ghyll*  so  foully  rentk 
With  ropes  of  rock  and  bells  of  air 
Three  sinAil  sextons'  ghosts  are  pent. 
Who  all  give  back,  one  after  t'other, 
The  death-note  to  their  living  brother; 
And  oft  too,  by  the  knell  offended. 
Just  as  their  one,  two,  three,  is  ended. 
The  Devil  mocks  the  dolefbl  tale 
With  a  merry  peal  fYx)m  Borrowdale." 

The  air  is  still  I  througli  mist  and  cloud 
Tbut  merry  peal  comes  ringing  loud; 
And  Geruldlne  shakes  off  her  dread. 
And  rises  lightly  ttom  the  bed ; 
Puts  on  her  silken  vestments  white. 
And  tricks  her  hair  in  lovely  plight, 
And  nothing  doubting  of  her  spell 
Awakens  the  lady  Christubel : 
"Sleep  you,  sweet  lady  Christabel? 
1  trust  that  you  have  rested  well." 

And  Christabel  awoke  and  spied 
The  some  who  lay  down  by  her  side,^ 
O,  rather  say,  the  some  whom  she 
Raised  up  1>cncath  the  old  oak  tree  I 
Nay,  fairer  yet!  and  yet  more  Ikirl 
For  she  Ixslike  hath  drunken  deep 
Of  all  the  blessedness  of  sleep! 

And,  while  she  spake,  her  looks,  her  air 
Such  gentle  thaukfuUiess  declare, 
Tliat  (so  it  seent'd)  her  ginled  vesta 
Grew  tight  beneath  her  heaving  breasts. 
"  Sure  I  have  sinu'd ! "  said  Christabel, 
••  Now  Heaven  be  praiseil  if  all  be  well  I  • 
And  in  low  filtering  tones,  yet  sweet. 
Did  slie  the  lofty  lady  greet 
With  such  perplexity  of  mind 
As  dreams  too  lively  leave  behind. 

So  quickly  she  rose,  and  quickly  array*d 
Her  maiden  limbs,  and  having  pray'd 
That  Ue  who  on  the  cross  did  groan 
Miglit  wash  away  her  sins  unknown. 
She  forthwith  led  fair  Geraldine 
To  meet  her  sire,  Sir  Leoline. 
The  lovely  maid  an<l  the  lady  tall 
Are  pacing  1>oth  into  the  hall, 
And  pacing  on  through  page  and  groom 
Enter  the  Baron's  presence-room. 


2  OhrfU  is  a  short,  steep,  narrow  val- 
ley, with  a  stream  running  through  it:  so 
usetl  in  (:unil>erl:ind  and  Westmoreland. 
Several  of  the  n.-inios  o<*.<-urring  here  are 
of  places  in  Cumbi>i-]and,  as  the  author, 
at  the  time  of  writing  the  Second  Part, 
I  was  residing  at  Keswick,  in  that  county. 
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T*i('  I5arim  ri»so,  aii'l  wliilc  he  prc^t 
Ili^  ^riMitlr  •laui:lit«'r  U*  hirf  liruust, 
With  (■h^''-rtul  wonihT  in  hi«i  eyrs 
Thi'  la-l\  (i»'i"iMim'  i-.pii"*, 
Aiiil  ;rave  Mi«"h  wi'lrouu-  t«>  thr  !*.inu*, 
Art  ini^'lil  l.n'MM'in  *o  bri.y;hl  a  darar! 

r.ut  when  h«'  hi-ard  th«'  lady".-  talo, 
Ami  when  <hi'  loM  h»T  iathcr'h  name, 
Why  A\.i\M  >ir  Lc'lino  .-«)  paU-, 
Miiniiiinn.-'  "*rr  lli<!  iiain«'  a^raiii, 
I^iml  Jt»ianil  dtj  Vaux  oi'  TryiTiiiaine? 

Alas!  ihfv  hail  hocMi  IViemU  in  youtli; 


•  Aiul  now  tliu  tearci  wcix*  on  histJMW, 
<  Aii'l  iMiiilly  ill  hi£i  ann^  ho  tmik 
I  Fair  («(.'i':il<Uuo,  wiio  roi't  tho  vubract, 
I  l*r«»i««iii;iu{r  it  wiih  j"}ou'»  [•.'•*k. 
I  Which  wliiMi  she  virWd,  a  virion  fell 
j  rpon  the  Roul  ot'  C-hrittulH.'l, 
The  viftioii  of  lc:ir.  ihc  I-mii.'Ii  aniliminl 
She  frlirunk  iiuil  ^hiiiMcrM,  au<l  luw  ;i|riiD, 
(Ah,  woe  i.<9  mc!  wim  it  r»r  Ihi-c, 
Thmi  iToiif  le  ni:ii<l !  isiuth  jii^hls  !•«  -iec'j 
A;raiii  she  saxr  that  Ik>-'M)i  o\'\, 
I  A^Min  fhi*  Celt  that  hf>7:i>iii  r^iM.    [^u'l:uJ. 
JAiitl  flivw  in  her  hrt-uth  nith  a  hiseju; 


I'.ut  ul.l<p.M.i„u'  ton^MK-s ran  p..i'...n  imth;  I  ^^'J'<'>--^^t  »»H^  Kuijrhl  tun.M  wiMty  i-.K.fri 


And  li:'«r  i-^  Itwrny;  ami  youth  is  vain; 
Ami  l«»  I"'  w  r'>lli  with  om-  we  love, 
Dolh  -\viirk  like  nnulneb."  in  the  brain. 
\nd  Ihu^  it  rhaiuN'd,  a.i  I  divine, 
With  li')land  and  Sir  l.e<<Iine. 
rla«"h  .-pake  words  of  hi.^rh  disdain 
Anil  in-nlt  to  hi.-  lu-art'.-.  I»i*t»t  brother: 
Chcy  parli'd. —  ne'i.T  to  meet  aj,Min  I 
l>iil  nrvi'rfitiiiM"  louni!  another 
To  tVi't  t!u'  holli»w  lu'art  I'n.mi  i>ainiug;  — 
They  t  •o.>d  aloof,  the  tn-avr,  reniaiuing, 
\siW  i  iiT^  wliii'h  had  been  i-ent  a-'under; 
A  «lre.;rv  sra  now  Hows  between;  — 
r.nl  i.»-ilhi'r  liral,  n.»r  fro^t,  n*tr  thunder, 
.•ijial'  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 
The  oiark.T  of  thai  whirh  once  hath  been. 

»iir  r.colin«»,  a  moment's  j5pa<v, 
Mood  li.'/in.:,'  on  the  dauj-cl's  faee; 
Anil  till-  yiMilliful  I.onl  of  Trycnnaine 
Oanic  bark  upon  hi-  heart  ai^ain. 

O,  then,  tin'  IJaron  forp«t  1  i-  aire, 

Ills  nolil.'  heart  -widlM  lii;,h  with  ra;fe; 

He  .-W'Mv  \t\  the  wounds  in  Jc'su's  bi<le, 

lie  w-'Uld  lU'o.laini  it  lar  and  ■wide 

Willi  tniuip  ami  solemn  heraldry, 

Thai  till'}  w  h'l  tlui-  had  w  ronj,''-!  the  dame 

NVeie  l.'a-i'  a.-  spnttnl  infaniy  ' 

"And  if  they  dai"e  deny  the  .-  ime, 

My  heiaM  j-hall  appoint  a  week, 

And  let  the  n  cn-ant  tiait-r-  M'rk 


With  eyes  upr.-iitsod,  ri.-»  i»ne  lliat  prayM. 

The  toueh,  the  Hight,  ha«l  passM  away» 
Ami  in  its  stead  that  vi>ion  ble.-c 
Whieh  conifi'itcii  lier  aller-rest, 
While  in  the  huly'a  ami'?  she  lay, 
liiid  put  n  rapture  in  her  breast. 
And  on  her  lips  and  oVr  her  cyw 
Spread  smiles  like  li^^htl 

With  new  5iir|>nN, 
'•  Wliat  ail.s  then  my  beloved  chiUI' " 
The  Itarun  taid.  —  Ilis  daii-^rhlLT  miM 
Made  answor,  "  All  will  j  el  W  well!" 
I  weeu,  s^he  had  no  pdwer  to  tell 
Auirht  cUe :  so  niijLrhty  wa-j  the  fpell. 
Yet  he,  who  :«a\v  this  (ieraldini*, 
Had  deeuiM  her  ^iiiv  a  thin;;  divine; 
Such  sorrow  with  sueh  ^craee  .sao  hluR'loL 
As  if  she  fear'd  she  had  oflTiMided 
Sweet  c;hri»«Labol.  tliat  g'entle maid! 
And  with  eu«-h  biwly  tones  the  pray'd 
She  mii^ht  he  «eut  without  delay 
Home  to  her  father':^  manr^ion. 

••  Nayf 
Nay,  by  my  soiil!*'  naid  I.e^ljue. 
*•  IIo  I  Bi-aey  the  Imnl,  the  eharjre  he  thine! 
iit)  thou,  with  nui'-ie  f^weet  and  I'miiI. 
AndtaketwoHtiiMls  withtrappiniTSi'fiKi't. 
Ami  take  the  yontli  whom  thon  Ut\  '--rlr.rt 
j  To  bear  thy  harp,  and  leani  thy  *="»ii-', 
j  And  elothe  y«>u  both  in  .•jolenni  vest, 
I  And  over  the  mountains  ha^te  id<?n::. 


.M.\  fonrne\  ••onrt,  —  tliat  there  arid  then     Le-t  wandering  folk,  that  ntv  abrujil, 
1  nia\  di  1..  l'.:e  their  repiile  sonls  ^  I.)efaiu  you  on  the  vailuy  road. 

1  roin  tiji'  lie:li(-and  I-m  in- of  nj,>n ! '"         '  And  whenhehasrri>-t>'d  theirlhinirfl^HKl 
He  spake  •  hi-  eye  in  li-htnin-^  r-ili-!  '  My  merry  iKinl!  he  hasten  he  haile* 

Forihi-  lady  was  ruthles-ly  sei/eil;  an<l   l.|)  Knorren    Moor,    thiinifrh  JlalciRUlb 

he  k»  nn'd  I  And  reaehe.sMninthal  ea»Jll»' jrot>tl.(WuoJ, 

*"  Uie  beaniiful  lady    the  child  of   his'Whi<h  stands  and   thi-uulciu)  SculkuiJ** 

iriciid  I  I  wastes. 
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<wBoy  I  Mird  Bracy  1  jonr  horses  are 

leet, 

ride  np  the  hall,  your  music  so 

weet, 

ui  than  your  horses*  echoing  fisetf 

d  and  loud  to  Lord  Roland  call, 

g^ter  is  safe  in  Iiangdale  hall! 

itifbl  daughter  is  safe  and  fVee : 

no  greets  thee  thus  through  me. 

thee  c<Hno  without  delay 

thy  numerous  array ; 

)  thy  lovely  daughter  home : 

rill  meet  thee  on  the  way 

hiB  numerous  array 

Ith  their  panting  paUVeys'  foam : 

mine  honour  I  I  will  say, 

spent  me  of  the  day 

»palco  words  of  flcrcc  disdain 

i«l  dc  Vaux  of  Tryermainot-— 

9C  Chat  evil  hour  hath  flown, 

Summer's  Sun  hath  shone ; 

r  found  I  a  Aricnd  again 

and  dc  Vaux  of  Tryermaine. 


n 


•  A2I],  and  clasped  liis  knees, 
)  upraised,  her  eyes  o'crflowing; 
icy  replied,  with  faltering  voice, 
ions  hull  on  all  bestowing: 
ords,  thou  sire  of  Christabel, 
cter  than  my  harp  can  tell; 
lit  I  gain  a  boon  of  thee, 
r  my  journey  should  not  be, 
ge  a  dream  hath  come  to  me ; 
ad  vow'd  with  music  loud 
yon  wood  from  tiling  unblest, 
by  a  vision  in  my  rest! 
ly  sleep  I  saw  that  dove, 
atlc  bird  whom  thou  dost  love, 
I'at  by  thy  own  daughter's  name,— 
ino  I    I  saw  the  same, 
ng,  and  uttering  fearfUl  moan, 
the  green  herbs  in  the  forest  alone. 
Then  1  saw  and  when  I  hcanl, 
r'd  what  might  ail  the  bird : 
tiing  near  it  could  I  see, 
e  grass  and  green  herbs  under- 
neath the  old  tree. 

1  my  dream  methought  I  went 
:h  out  what  might  there  bo  found ; 
at  the  sweet  bird's  trouble  meant, 
IS  lay  fluttering  on  the  ground. 
iml  peer'd,  and  could  descry 
e  fbr  her  distressfhl  cry ; 
tor  her  dear  lady's  sake 
il,  methought,  the  dove  to  take. 


I  When,  lo  I  I  saw  a  bright  green  snake 
Coil'd  around  its  wings  and  neck,  ~ 
Green  as  the  herbs  on  which  it  conch'd. 
Close  by  the  dove's  its  liead  it  crouohM; 
And  with  the  dove  it  heaves  and  stirs* 
Swelling  its  neck  as  she  swell'd  hers  t 
I  woke;  it  was  tbe  midnight  hour, 
The  clock  was  echoing  in  the  tower; 
But,  though  my  slumber  was  gone  by, 
This  dream  it  would  not  pass  away,— 
It  seems  to  live  ui>on  my  eye! 
And  thence  I  vowM  this  self-same  day 
With  music  strong  and  saintly  song 
To  wander  through  the  forest  bare, 
Lest  aught  unholy  loiter  there." 

Thus  Bracy  said:  the  Baron,  the  while, 
Ilalf-lTSt'ning  heard  him  with  a  smile; 
Then  tum'd  to  Lady  (icraldinc, 
Uis  eyes  made  up  of  wonder  and  love ; 
And  said  in  courtly  accents  fine, 
*'  Sweet  moid.  Lord  Roland's  beauteous 
dove,  [song. 

With   arms   more   strong  than  harp  01 
Thy  sire  and  I  will  cinish  the  snake t  •* 
He  kiss'd  her  forehead  as  he  spake. 
And  Gerald ine,  in  maiden  wise, 
Casting  down  her  large  bright  eyes. 
With  blushing  cheok  and  courtesy  Ane, 
She  tum'd  her  fmm  Sir  Lcolints; 
Softly  gather'd  up  her  train. 
That  o'er  her  right  arm  foil  again ; 
And  folde<l  her  arms  across  her  chest. 
And  couch'd  her  head  upon  her  breast. 
And  look'd  askance  at  Christulx^l,— 
Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well  I 

A  snake's  small  eye  blinks  dull  and  shy. 
And  the  lady's  eyes  they  sbnmk  in  her 

head, 
Each  shrunk  up  to  a  scn>«»t'8  eye, 
And  with  somewhat  of  muliC'e,  and  more 

of  dread, 
At  Christabel  she  look'd  askance!  — 
One  moment,  —  and  the  sight  was  fled! 
But  Christabel  in  dizzy  tiance. 
Stumbling  on  the  nnstcidy  ground, 
Shnddor'd  aloud,  wiUi  a  hissing  sound; 
And  Geraldine  again  tnni'd  round, 
And,  like  a  thing  that  sought  relief. 
Full  of  wonder  and  full  of  grief. 
She  roU'd  her  large  bright  eyes  divine 
Wildly  on  Sir  Leoline. 

The  moid,  alas!  her  thoughts  are  gon^ 
She  nothing  sees,  —  no  sight  but  one  I 


•)•>  { 


coLi:niD('iE. 


The  maul,  ilrvoitl  nl"  j^uili;  ami  sin, 

1  knnw  ii«»t  li«»\v.  ill  IVurfiil  wi.se 

So  «lri'|ii\  hu'l  .-lie  ilrunki'ii  in 

Thai  l-Hik,  !liOM.'  slirunki-n  MTpont  ey«e, 

Thai  ail  hvr  IValurr.-  wriv  n'si;ruM 

Tn  llii:«  ^"\v  iuiajri-  in  Iwv  niintl,-* 

Au'l  p  i--i\«'l>  tlid  iniiUitc 

Th.'.l  l<Hik«»r  .lull  :ui<l  tivarhorous  hatcl 

A  I.' I  I'.iii^  .-hi"  .-.UmmI,  in  iliz/y  tranro, 

Mill  pi.'i III  mir  that  h»«ik  a-kani'r, 

W  Ai\  !  'I-  i'"!  Ull«oii«»r,oUS  -ymiMtliy 

I  ..!!  l.<  I  Ml'  In  r  r.ilhiT'-.  \ir\v. — 

A  -i  r.ir  .1-  -lU'h  a  look  tduM  In;, 

111  CM-  >'t  inn«ii-fiit  anil  bhii'! 


I  Anil,  tuniinfr  fVi>ra  his  own  «wcct  uaid 
1  The  iiizini  kni;rht.  Sir  LtH»lino, 
I  Led  I'urth  the  lady  Oenili.iiuc! 


THK  COSOLl'ftlON  TO  I'ABT  U. 

A  LITTLE  chihl,  a  liiiiU'r  elf, 
!  Siu^nn;r,  thuirin?  U»  it!««'If, 
'  A  fairy  thin;;'  with  rc«l  n-nnd  rhcvlt, 
'<  That  always  llmN,  ami  ije\cr  M-cki, 
I  Maki'si  sufli  a  vi-ii»u  U*  ihi*  "i^'hl 
I  As  lillai  a  f.ithtT'j*  r\o?  with  V.y:Ui; 
i  An«l  )iU*aj>uiv^  fl'>\v  hi  mi  thii-kaii'l  iiut 


1 1*1)1)11  hiri  heart,  tli.it  he  at  Li.-t 
Aii'l.  w  Iwn  lUv  traiue  was  «/cr.  the  maid  '  Muj>t  ii«t;d:«  o\pn's>  Ids  K.vu's  i-xotrs 


r.iiiM  .1  .luhili*,  and  inly  pr.iy'd; 
Til. '11  l.illiii:;  at  ht-r  IrithiT's,  Ici't, 
••  lly  my  nnillur*.-%  i*«)ul  d«)  I  mlivat 
Tli;it  lliou  this  wnman  ."-t.Mul  away  !" 
>ln'  s:::  1 .  am!  nii»iv  bho  rnuhl  nnt  siy ; 
I'"!"  \\  li;;l  -hi»  know  ."lu'  riuild  n')t  tidl, 
«>'i'r-nia.-N  r'd  I'y  ilu*  nii:rlity  r^pi'll. 

Why  i-  ihy  rhok  s«»  wan  and  wild, 
Ml-  Lt  ■hui  'r    Thy  only  rhlM 
Lii-  at  lh>  lict,  thy  j<»y,  tliy  i)ridi', 
>!•  I.ur.  >-.'  iuiioi-i'iit.  .••«»  nnld: 
'I'hr  >.ii.i(*  l.irwhoiii  thv  ladvilirdl 
<).  by  111'-  j'.in^'-i  <»r  luT  di'ar  innihor. 
Think  I'hMi  ii'i  i.'vil  of  Ihy  chihll 
l"i-  lu  r.  .Hid  lhi«'.  aii«l  i"V  no  other,* 
Siu-  pi;!'. 'd  till'  iiioMicnt  c.Tc  >hodifd: 
rrav'.i  ihaf  I  lie  h.ilu*  for  whom  >lu'  dii'd 


1  With  woiiU  oriiiiiiuMiit  lull4Tncr'«. 

I 

I  IVrhap*  'tir*  prrtty  t*  tone lojrciiiLr 
'  Thoughts  tio  all  unliku  ra>-  h  other; 
'  To  nuittcr  and  iiii»vk  a  liii>kiMi  chanti. 

To  dally  with  wroii;r  that  diN>>.  uh  Lara. 
I  l*L'rha|is  'tis  tvndrr  t«H»  ni.il  pn*tiy 

At  oai'h  \\  ild  wonl  l«^  fivl  within 
I  A  !?wcet  n.Moil  t»r  love  ami  I'iiy. 
[  And  what  il.  in  a  wurld  ••f  mu, 
I  ;^0,  so^n^^vall•l^halne^hl.»nMlhi«U  true'.: 
'  Sneh  KitldiiK'Sf* «»!"  heart  and  iir.iin 

(.'onios  seldoiu  e-ave  iVoin  ra^ie  iiii<l  i-.iiu, 

So  talk>  a."*  ilV  most  u.-cil  to  do.* 


I'M 


;i  Mneh  ri.';;i-et.  as  was  natiinil.  ha» 
l)een  IVIt,  that  thi»  btraiip*  poi-m  Ma?L"( 
linl^lu■ll:  and  \arioiis  eonje-tuifs  hv.-? 
been  liirown  out.  nm  to  how  n  \«oiil  I  l:.i>e 
4'ndetl,  had  the  author  can  ied  thpi'.!::i  li:- 


awaiv  of  it.  l»nt  there  .ppean*  n«<  ?urtj 
|('ient  rcaMiii  toqiie^iion  lh:*.l  hehal.s''- 
j  ihiite  plan  in  his  uiind,  and  .-.iw  hi«  u. ; 
I  clearly  to  a  coniph-lion  id"  tfse  ffir.  .  : :  •» 
I  it  is  Faid  that.  Hoini'itiuoo,  nn  heiii^::  a*:kMl 
I  how  the  p<H.-ni  wa-*  to  emi,  he  nii.-win-l 
I  >nhstantiaUy    a.-*    foll»»w»;     ••t.^Til-slrA'. 

who  wa- wliolly  evil  and  supernal iirw  1} 


MiL'ht  pr<.\(' lii\«ie:irlord\-.joy  amlpnde!'(i(.>ii;n.    Some  ha\e  rather  tin  :'^iit  ux 

Thai  pr.iv.r  mr  d.'adh  panJ,'^  hciruiled,    '  poem  natniMlly  incapable  of  Ihmi  2  '  ■«  ■ 

.'  ,       ,     '  I  ]ileted,  and  that  an  iiisiinei  of  (T.  nil:'' tv 

""  '•'■•'""*"•  '  this eireetwah  what  real] V  kept  llu';n:il-."r 

And  \\'>iildVl  llii'U  wronjx  thy  only  child,  ■  iV<nn  goiiii;  on.  Ihongh  wiinout  lii-,;-«i:; 

Ib-r  ihii'l  and  Ihiiie? 

M  ithiii  llu*  I'.aron"-  IhmiI  ami  brain 

If  lli«'ii::lil- .  liUc  lh»'-e,  had  any  (rhare, 

Tht-y  oii!\  -willM  hi-  ra.ire  and  pain. 

And  -lid  I'lil  wiMk  I'onfu.-ioii  there. 

IIi->  hi'Mit  W.I.-  I  li'H  Willi  pain  and  ra;re, 

III- .  Ii.ik^  il.cv  .luiMiM.  his  ,.x,s  ^^,.rc '''•"»'■  ••••li!»«**»'"''''t''*?  P'-vil.  wis  to.-aa 

.,    ,       .     ,        ,,         '      ,     .,  ,  'at  lUeininofC'liri-rabel  bvtakincvari'i'i 

I);-!... ■...Ill  ,1  ilm.  :n  lii^  old  a-e;      Lwdd.^^],.,,,^.,.  ii,>t,  a.*  we  t^oe  li.-r  i'lthe  y*<Tti, 

hi-!i.»iMiiu*d  l>y  hir.o;ilyc|iil<l, 

Ai.d  :i!l  III  •  !io-pit.ili;y 

Til  llu*  w  i.iiu'd  d.iii;;li(i  T  of  In-  friend 

!'»>  nil  I'i-  Mi.'iii  \\oni;iir->  ji'alon.-y 

r.roi!L;!i(  ilm.- to  ;i  di-^uraci'riil  iMid, — 

lli'i-oji'd  hi-  e\  e  with  >leni  nij.jrd 

I'poij  (In-  irriitle  niin-'rc!  b.ird. 

And  Slid  in  I-'Ih-,  annipt.  an.-leiv, 

"Why,  Ilraeyl  do-i  ihoij  h.iier  here? 

1  hiMlc  ihcc  hence  1 "    The  barU  obcyM, 


'alTerw.inls  «s  rhrisiahrd':?  al>-cnl  l'»vi  . 
|bnlwilln»ut  the  power  of  ilon:r  ciit:rr'.> 
'away  w.lli  a  certani  hide«»u-iK--  v!>"'. 
'  .-he  comviled  nmjer  her  dres-s.  The  w^-^l- 
j  ilini;  ni^hi  wnst  to  dniw  on,  and  the )  •••'K 
,  to  conelmlo  h'ipj»ily  by  the  aiiu'iit  <■:  llio 
j  real  h>vcrreliirnin!r  hi»ine." — The  my-.!*'- 
,  lions  witchery  that  bancs  ahont  ll»i» 
I  pie<*e  wholly  fascinates  and  hnniewbat  In"- 
I  wilder."*  the'  nnnd;  while  thelimlKr  .'in'l 
I  finely-inodnliitcd  rhythm  of  the  \cr!>el)>l' 
'  the  atmosphere  of  the  pocm  with unrloj 
I  iu^;  delectation. 


TO  THE   DBPABTIXO  TBAB. 


ODE  TO  THE  DEPARTING  YEAR* 

Tbe  Ocla  comineDCCB  iritli  an  Address  to  Uie  Dliiae  ProTMance, 
U  iwalutea  Into  one  vast  hm-mnaj  all  Uie  cvcnw  nf  timo.  howcrcr  raUtmllous 
me  ta  tbem  may  appear  lo  monala.  Tbe  •coonil  Strophe  alia  on  ntca  to  aniipend 
Urprivati)  iojaauil  Borroua,  aud  devote  Uicm  Dirnwliilo  In  Iliuuiuw  of  human 
tore  In  gonernl.  TIk  firat  Epodo  epeaksef  tbeEnipros4nri{ita«in,wbodk!dnf  an 
nileiy  on  the  ITth  or  Nnreinbi'r,  ITWi  bUTins  Juet  concluded  n  aulmidiarr  livaty 
U  the  Kinra  combined agalogt  France.  Tbcflrat  and  auvond  Antiurouhe  dewrlbo 
I  ImuD  orthe  DepnrtinK  Year,  Jtc.,  a%ln  a  vielOD.  Tbe  aeooad  prophaaias.  In  an. 
Uh  or  apliit,  the  downbll  of  ihia  counfry. 

Spiiut  who  STveepest  the  wild  haq>  of  Time, 

It  is  most  hard,  with  an  untroubled  ear 

Thy  dark  inwoven  harmonies  to  liear! 
Yet,  mine  eye  fix'd  on  Hoavon'a  unchanging  clime. 
Long  liad  I  iistcn'd,  free  from  mortal  fear, 

With  inward  stillness,  and  a  bowed  mind ; 

When,  lo!  its  folds  fur  waving  on  the  wind, 
I  saw  the  train  of  the  departing  year! 

Starting  from  my  silent  sadness 

Then  wii.h  no  unholy  madness, 
Ere  yet  the  enler'd  cloud  foreclDsed  my  sight, 
I  raised  th'  impetuous  song,  and  eolcniuized  his  flight 

Hither,  from  the  recent  tomh. 
From  the  prison's  direr  gloom. 
From  distem[>er'8  midnight  anguish; 
And  thence,  where  poverty  doth  waste  and  langnish; 

Or  where,  hia  two  hright  torches  blending, 
IjOve  illumines  manhood's  maze; 

Or  where  o"cr  cradled  infanta  bending 
Hope  has  fix'd  her  wishful  gaze ; 
Hither,  in  perplcxid  dance, 
Te  Woes,  ye  young-eyed  Joys,  advance! 
By  Time's  wild  harp,  and  by  the  hand 
Whoso  indefatigahle  sweep 
Raises  its  fateful  strings  from  sleep, 
I  bido  you  haste,  a  mi.x'd  tumultuous  bandl 
From  everj'  private  bower. 

And  cacti  domestic  hearth, 
Haste  for  one  solemn  hour; 
And  with  a  lond  and  vot  a  louder  voice. 
O'er  Nature  struggling  lo  portentous  birth, 

Weep  and  rejoice! 
Still  echoes  the  dread  name  tliat  o'er  the  E:irth 
Let  slip  the  storm,  and  woke  the  brood  of  Hell : 

I   Tbla  Ode  waa  ex 
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Permissive  signal  make : 
The  fervent  Spirit  bow'd,  then  spread  his  wings  and  spake : 
"  Thou  in  stormy  bl^kness  throning 

Love  and  uncreated  Light, 
By  the  Earth's  unsolaccd  groaning, 
Seize  thy  terrors,  Arm  of  migh  1 1 
By  Peace  with  proffer'd  insult  scared. 
Masked  hate  and  envying  scorn ; 
By  years  of  havoc  yet  uuborn. 
And  hunger's  bosom  to  the  frost-winds  bared ; 
But  chief  by  Afric's  wrongs. 
Strange,  horrible,  and  foul; 

By  what  deep  guilt  belongs 
To  the  deaf  Synod,  *  full  of  gifts  and  lies ; ' 
By  wealth's  insensate  laugh,  by  torture's  howl,  — 
Avenger,  rise  I 
For  ever  shall  the  thankless  Island  scowl. 
Her  quiver  full,  and  with  unbroken  bow  ? 
Speak !  from  thy  storm-black  Heaven,  0,  speak  aloud  1 
And  on  the  darkling  foe 
Open  thine  eye  of  fire  from  some  uncertain  cloud ! 

0,  dart  the  flash !    0,  rise  and  deal  the  blow  I 
The  Past  to  thee,  to  thee  the  Future  cries  I 
Hark  !  how  wide  Nature  joins  her  groans  below  1 
Kise,  God  of  Nature,  rise ! " 

The  voice  had  ceased,  the  vision  fled ; 
Yet  still  I  gasp'd  and  reel'd  with  dread. 
And  ever,  when  the  dream  of  night 
Renews  the  phantom  to  my  sight. 
Cold  sweat-drops  gather  on  my  limbs ; 

My  ears  throb  hot ;  my  eye-balls  start ; 
My  brain  with  horrid  tumult  swims ; 

Wild  is  the  tempest  of  my  heart ; 
And  my  thick  and  struggling  breath 
Imitates  the  toil  of  death ! 
No  stranger  agony  confounds 

The  soldier  on  the  war-field  spread. 
When  all  fordone  with  toil  and  wounds, 

Death-like  he  dozes  among  heaps  of  dead  I 
(The  strife  is  o'er,  the  day-light  fled. 

And  the  night-wind  clamours  hoarse  1 
See !  the  starting  wretch's  head 

Lies  pillow'd  on  a  brother's  corse  I) 
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Xot  yet  enslaveri,  not  wholly  vile^ 
0  Albion  I    0  my  mother  Islel 
Tliy  valleys, fair  as  Edeu's  bowers. 
Glitter  green  Avith  sunny  showers; 
Thy  grassy  u])lanils'  gentle  swells 

tlcho  to  the  bleat  of  flocks ; 
(Those  grassy  hills,  those  glittering  della 

Proudly  ramparted  with  rocks;) 
And  Ocean  'mid  his  uproar  wild 
Speaks  safety  to  his  island-child. 

llenee  for  many  a  fearless  age 

lias  social  Quiet  loved  thy  sliore; 
Xor  ever  proud  Invader's  rage 
Or  sack'd  thy  towers,  or  stain'd  thy  fields  with  gore 

Abandoned  of  Heaven !  mad  Avarice  thy  guide, 
At  ecnvardly  distance,  yet  kindling  with' pride, — 
'Mid  tliy  herds  and  thy  corn-fields  secure  thoo-hast  stoc 
And  join'd  the  wild  yelling  of  famine  and  blood! 
The  nations  curse  thee!    They  with  eager  wondering 
Sljall  hear  Destruction,  like  a  Vulture,  scream! 
Strange-eyed  Destruction!  who  with  many  a  dream 
Of  central  lires  through  nether  seas  upthuudering 

SooUies  her  iierce  solitude;  yet  as  she  lies 
By  livid  fount,  or  red  volcanic  stream. 
If  ever  to  her  lidless  dragon-eyes, 
O  Albion  I  thy  predestined  ruins  rise, 
The  lieiid-liag  on  her  perilous  couch  doth  leap. 
Muttering  distemper'd  triumph  in  her  charmdd  sleep. 

AAvav,  mv  soul,  away! 
In  vain,  in  vain  the  birds  of.  warning  sing, — 
And,  liark  I  I  hear  the  famish'd  brood  of  prey 
Fhip  their  lank  pennons  on  the  groaning  wind! 
Away,  my  souh  away  1 
I  un])artaking  of  the  evil  thing, 
Witli  daily  prayer  and  daily  toil 
Soliciting  for  food  my  scanty  soil. 
Have  wailM  my  country  with  a  loud  Lament. 
Now  I  leccnif  re  my  immortal  mind 

In  tlie  deep  sabbath  of  meek  self-content; 
Cleansed  from  the  va])orous  passions  that  bedim 
God's  Image,  sister  of  the  Seraphim. 
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Ye  Clouds,  that  far  above  me  float  and  pause, 

Whose  pathless  march  no  mortal  may  control ! 

Yo  Ocean-Waves,  that,  wheresoe'er  ye  roll. 
Yield  homage  only  to  eternal  laws ! 
Ye  Woods,  that  listen  to  the  night-birds  singing, 

Midway  the  smooth  and  perilous  slope  reclined, 
Save  when  your  own  imperious  branches  swinging 

Have  made  a  solemn  music  of  the  wind ! 
Where,  like  a  man  beloved  of  God, 
Through  glooms,  which  never  woodman  trod. 

How  oft,  pursuing  fancies  holy. 
My  moonlight  way  o'er  flowering  weeds  I  wound. 

Inspired,  beyond  the  ^uess  of  folly. 
By  each  rude  shape  and  wild  unconquerable  sound  1 

0  ye  loud  Waves  f  and  0  ye  Forests  nigh ! 
And  0  ye  Clouds  that  far  above  me  soared  I 

Thou  rising  Sun!  thou  blue  rejoicing  Sky! 
Yea,  every  thing  that  is  and  will  be  free! 
Bear  witness  for  me,  wheresoe'er  ye  be, 
With  what  deep  worship  I  have  still  adored 
The  spirit  of  divinest  Liberty. 

When  France  in  wrath  her  giant  limbs  uprear'd. 

And  with  that  oath  which  smote  air,  earth,  and  sea, 

Stamp'd  her  strong  foot,  and  said  she  would  be  free, 
Bear  witness  for  me,  how  I  hoped  and  fear'd ! 
With  what  a  joy  my  lofty  gratulation 

Unawed  I  sang,  amid  a  slavish  band : 
And  when,  to  whelm  the  disenchanted  nation. 

Like  fiends  embattled  by  a  wizard's  wand. 
The  Monarchs  march  d  in  evil  day. 
And  Britain  join'd  the  dire  array; 

Though  dear  her  shores  and  circling  ocean, 
Though  many  friendships,  many  youthful  loves 

Had  swoln  the  patriot  emotion, 
And  flung  a  magic  light  o'er  all  her  hills  and  grovea, 
Yet  still  my  voice,  unultcr'd,  sang  defeat 

To  all  that  braved  the  tyrant-quelling  lance, 
And  shame  too  long  dclay'd  and  vain  retreat! 
For  ne'er,  0  Liberty!  with  partial  aim 

1  dimm'd  thy  light  or  damp'd  thy  holy  flame ; 

But  bless'd  the  paeans  of  deliverVI  France, 
And  hung  my  head  and  wept  at  Britain's  name. 


**  And  what,"  ^  Bud,  ''though  Blasphemy's  Icmj  K^^H 
-  With  that  Bweet  music  of  deliyenwce  etroTo  I       ^H 

Though  ftll  the  fierce  and  drunken  pusaiuDs  won  ^M 
A  duioe  more  Tild  than  e'er  was  maaiitc'H  dream ! 

Ye  BtonoB,  that  lonad  the  dawning  liriist  a£semble(I, 
The  San  was  rising,  though  ye  htd  Lis  light ! " 

And  when, -to  ioothe  my  eouI,  tliat  hoped  and  trcmblod, 
The  disBooanoe  oeaaed,  and  all  seom'd  calm  and  bri^t; 

When  France  her  Iron  tdeop-Bcarr'd  and  gory 

Conoeal'd  with  dostering  wreaths  of  glory; 
When,  inanpportahly  udvancing. 

Her  arm  made  mockery  of  tho  warrior's  tramp; 
While,timid  looks  oiinrj  glancing, 

Domestin  treason,  cmgh'd  Umoalh  her  fatal  s 
Writhed  likeawonnded  dragon  in  his  gore; 

Then  1  rniroach'd  my  fears  that  would  not  floe; 
"And  soon,"  I  said,  "shull  Wisdom  teach  her  lore 
In  the  low  bats  of  them  that  toil  and  groan  I 
And,  conqnering  hy  her  happinciu  alone, 

Shall  France  compel  the  niitions  to  be  free. 
Till  Love  and  Joy  look  round,  and  cull  the  Earth  their  on 

Forgive  me,  Freedom  I    0,  foreirc  tiuM  diMBll  I 
I  hoar  thy  roice,  I  hear  tbj  Hud  Immb^ 
From  bleak  Helvetia's  iof  CkTpnik  taai^ — 

I  hear  thy  groans  apon  her  Mood-llrin'd  itaMlul 
Heroes,  that  for  yonr  peMxAd  iMBlrtry  {W^^ 

And  ye  that,  fleeing,  spot  your  monntahi-iiiows 

Wi  th  bleeding  wonnds ;  floTgrn  nw^-  tfart  X  diariiW 

One  thought  that  ever  bleee'd  your  end  ftieil 
To  scatter  rage  and  tndtoTOU  giult 
Where  Peace  ner  jealons  honiQ  aid  ^niU; 
A  patriot-race  to  dislDherit 

Of  oil  that  made  their  stormy  wiUi  wo  dfir; 
And  with  inexpiable  apizit 

To  taint  the  bloodless  freedom  c^  Uto  B 

0  France,  that  mockest  HeaTen,  adolti.. 
And  patriot  only  in  pemidoQi  tofl|tl' 

Are  these  thy  boaate,  Uhnmpion  of  Imma  UodF 

To  mix  with  Kings  in  the  low  lnft  of  IWISf* 

Yell  in  the  hunt,  and  share  the  mmdewi  pnjf 

To  iuault  the  shrino  of  Liberty  withMbill 

From  trccmon  torn  ?  to  tempt  and  tottetililff ' 

S  Oolerldge'B  Tabu  TfaU,  uader  data  JUr^tM 
Wu  more  enttanalutio  tban  ]  wM  tor  Titmm  ■■ 
withaSiiioneofmygxpeclMlanB.    BelbnlTH^tM 
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The  Sensual  and  the  Dark  rebel  in  vain, 
ShiYes  by  their  own  compulsion  I     In  mad  game 
They  burst  their  manacles  and  wear  the  name 

Oi  Freedom,  graven  on  a  heavier  chain  1 
O  Liberty  1  with  profitless  endeavour 
Have  I  pursued  thee,  many  a  weary  hour; 

But  thou  nor  swelFst  the  victor's  strain,  nor  ever 
Didst  breathe  thy  soul  in  forms  of  human  power. 
Alike  from  all,  howe'er  they  praise  thee, 
(Nor  prayer  nor  boastful  name  delays  thee,) 

Alike  from  Priestcraft's  harpy  minions. 
And  factious  Blasphemy's  obscener  slaves, 
Thou  speedest  on  thy  subtle  pinions, 
The  guide  of  homeless  wmds,  and  playmate  of  the  waves  I 
And  there  I  felt  thee  I  —  on  that  sea-cliff's  verge, 

Whose  pines,  scarce  travell'd  by  the  breeze  above, 
Had  made  one  murmur  with  the  distant  surge  I 
Yes,  while  I  stood  and  gazed,  my  temples  bare, 
And  shot  my  being  through  earth,  sea,  and  air, 
Possessing  all  things  with  intensest  love, 
0  Liberty  I  my  spirit  felt  thee  there. 

FSBXUABT,  1797. 
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(Written  in  Aprils  1798,  during  the  alarm  of  an  inwuUm,) 

A  GBEEN  and  silent  spot,  amid  the  hills, 
A  small  and  silent  dell !    O'er  stiller  place 
No  singing  sky-lark  ever  poised  himself. 
The  hius  are  heathy,  save  that  swelling  slope, 
Which  hath  a  gay  and  gorgeous  covering  on. 
All  golden  with  the  never-bloomless  furze. 
Which  now  blooms  most  profusely:  but  the  dell. 
Bathed  by  the  mist,  is  fresh  and  delicate 
As  vernal  corn-field,  or  the  unripe  flax, 

in  public,  the  horriil  dclnsion,  the  vilo  mockery  of  the  whole  Affair.''^  Th0  snbjn- 
ion  of  Switzerland  was  long  a  favourite  object  with  the  rovolutionary  leaders  in 
ftoce.  Machinations  to  that  end  were  l)egun  as  early  as  17!U :  and  in  the  Fall  of 
S,  the  National  Convention  ununimoasly  passed  a  aoci-cc  which  placed  France 
Enlr  at  war  with  all  established  governments.  A  militiiry  invasion  of  Switzerland 
m  followed;  and  the  sanguinary  work  was  continue«l  IVom  time  to  time  till  1796, 
en,  at  length  the  French  carrieti  through  their  purpose.  This  wanton  and  unpro- 
ced  assault  on  the  ancient  freedom  and  indcpendt'nco  of  the  .Swiss  disenchanted 
nrof  the  sympathisers  with  the  French  cause,  both  in  England  and  elsewhere. 
James  Mackintosh  denounced  it  as  "  an  act  in  c()mpari3r>n  with  which  all  the 
sdsof  rapine  and  bloodshed  perpetrated  in  the  world  are  innocence  itself.**  But 
t  Swiss  did  not  at  that  time  stay  conuucrcd ;  and  the  flnal  extinction  of  thehr  old 
BlMeracy  did  not  take  place  till  1802.  Perhaps,  alter  all,  that  great  crime  has 
Bed  oar  thanks,  in  haying  prompted  the  composition  of  this  nughty  Ode.  See 
|e  in,  note  8. 
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Wlien,  througli  its  half- transparent  stalkSy  at  ere^ 
The  level  sunshine  glimmers  with  green  light 
O,  'tis  a  quiet  spirit-healing  nook! 
Which  all,  metliinks,  would  love;  but  chiefly he^ 
The  humble  man,  who,  in  his  youthful  years, 
Knew  just  so  much  of  folly,  as  had  made 
Ilis  early  manhood  more  securely  wise  I 
Here  he  might  lie  on  fern  or  wit'ber'd  heath. 
While  from  the  singinff  lark,  (that  sings  unseen 
The  minstrelsy  that  solitude  loves  best^) 
And  from  the  Sun,  and  from  the  breezy  air, 
Sweet  influences  trembled  o'er  his  frame ; 
And  he,  with  many  feelings,  many  thoughts, 
Made  up  a  meditative  joy,  and  found 
Itcligious  meanings  in  the  forms  of  Nature! 
And  so,  his  senses  gradually  wrapt 
In  a  half  sleep,  he  dreams  of  better  worlds, 
And  dreaming  hears  thee  still,  0  singing  lark, 
That  singes t  like  an  angel  in  the  clouds! 

My.  God  I  it  is  a  melancholy  things 
For  such  a  man,  who  would  rail  fain  preserve 
His  soul  in  calmness,  yet  perforce  must  feel 
For  all  his  human  brethren,  —  0  my  God! 
It  weighs  upon  the  heart,  that  he  must  think 
What  uproar  and  what  strife  may  now  be  stirring 
This  way  or  that  way  o'er  these  silent  hills, — 
Invasion,  and  the  thunder  and  the  shout, 
And  all  the  crash  of  onset;  fear  and  rage. 
And  undetermined  conflict,  —  even  now, 
Even  now,  perchance,  and  in  his  native  isle: 
Carnage  and  groans  beneath  this  blessdd  Sun! 
We  have  ofTended,  0  my  countrvmenl 
AVe  have  offended  very  grievously, 
And  been  most  tyrannous.    Prom  East  to  West 
A  groan  of  accusation  pierces  Heaven ! 
The  wretched  ])lead  against  us;  multitudes 
Countless  and  vehement,  the  sons  of  God, 
Our  brethren !     Like  a  cloud  that  travels  on, 
SteamM  u])  from  Cairo's  swamps  of  pestilence, 
Even  so,  my  countrymen,  have  we  gone  forth 
And  borne  to  distant  tribes  slavery  and  pangs,, 
And,  deadlier  far,  our  vices>  whoso  deep  taint 
With  slow  perdition  murders  the  whole  man, 
Ilis  body  ant!  his  soul!    Meanwhile,  at  home. 
All  individual  dignity  and  power 
Engnlf  d  in  courts,  committees,  institutions, 
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A.880ciations  and  societies, 

A  vain,  speech-mouthing,  speech-reporting  guilds 

One  benelit-club  for  mutual  flattery, 

We  have  drunk  up,  demure  as  at  a  grace. 

Pollutions  from  the  brimming  cup  of  wealth ; 

Contemptuous  of  all  honourable  rule. 

Yet  bartering  freedom  and  the  poor  man's  life 

For  gold,  ad  at  a  market  I    The  sweet  words 

Of  (Christian  promise,  words  that  even  yet 

Might  stem  destruction,  were*  they  wisely  preach'd. 

Are  mutter'd  o'er  by  men  whose  tones  proclaim 

How  flat  and  wearisome  they  feel  their  trade ; 

Rank  scoffers  some,  but  most  too  indolent 

To  deem  them  falsehoods  or  to  know  their  truth* 

0,  blasphemous !  the  book  of  life  is  made 

A  superstitious  instrument,  on  which 

We  gabble  o'er  the  oaths  we  mean  to  break; 

For  all  must  swear,  —  all  and  in  every  place. 

College  and  wharf,  council  and  justice-court; 

All,  all  must  swear,  the  briber  and  the  bribed, 

Merchant  and  lawyer,  senator  and  priest. 

The  rich,  the  poor,  the  old  man  and  the  young; 

All,  all  make  up  one  scheme  of  perjury, 

That  faith  doth  reel ;  the  veiy  name  of  God 

Sounds  like  a  juggler's  charm ;  and,  bold  with  joy. 

Forth  from  his  dark  and  lonely  hiding-place, 

(Portentous  sight  I)  the  owlet  Atheism, 

Sailing  on  obscene  wings  athwart  the  noon. 

Drops  his  blue-fring6d  lids,  and  holds  them  close, 

And,  hooting_^t  the  glorious  Sun  in  heaven, 

Cries  out,  «  Where  is  it  ?  " 

Thankless  too  for  peace, 
(Peace  long  preserved  by  fleets  and  perilous  seas,) 
Secure  from  actual  warfare,  we  have  loved 
To  swell  the  war-whoop,  passionate  for  war ! 
Alas  I  for  ages  ignorant  of  all 
Its  ghastlier  workiiigs,  (famine  or  blue  plague. 
Battle,  or  siege,  or  flight  through  wintry-snows,) 
We,  this  whole  people,  have  been  clamorous 
For  war  and  bloodshed ;  animating  sports. 
The  which  we  pay  for  as  a  thing  to  talk  of. 
Spectators  and  not  combatants!    No  guess 
Anticipative  of  a  wrong  unfelt. 
No  speculation  or  contingency. 
However  dim  and  vague,  too  vague  and  dim 
To  yield  a  justifying  cause ;  and  forth 


(StiiS*d  oat  with  big  preamble^  hcAf  n 
And  adjontioiu  of  the  God  in  TTmiim)  . 
We  send  oar  numdates  for  the  iTirhiin  dsitk 
Of  thonsandB  and  ten  thonBandal    Boji  and  ijdfb 
And  women  that  would  eroas  to  ns  ft«l|jld. 
Pull  oS  an  ineecf  i  IcKi  all  read  of  vaiv 
The  best  amnwm^it  mr  onr  mocaiag^nMlI 
The  poor  wretch,  who  haa  learnt  liii  ca^  pB^foni 

From  cnrsea,  who  knows  acaroaly  «wf~ ^ 

To  aak.  a  blessing  from  his  Hesnntf  i 
Becomes  a  fluent  phraseman,  ab  '  ' 
And  technical  in  Tictories  andd 
And  all  our  daint;  terms  Ixa  fi 
Terms  which  we  trundle  tmattUf  o'sr'a 


Were  gored  withont  a  pang;  m  il  ti 

Who  &11  in  battle,  doing  woodf  rkiatll, 

Fosa'd  off  to  Hearen,  tnuditea  nd  not  kiUVj 


Like  mere  abstraotiona,  empty  aodBda  to  i 

We  join  no  fcclins;  and  attain  no  CssbI 

As  if  the  soldier  med  withoKt  ■  wouidj 

Aa  if  the  fibres  of  this  godlike  fnoba 

Were  gored  withont  a  panf     --'■■»  - 

Who  &11  in  battle,  doing  b 

Fosa'd  off  to  Hearen,  tiini 

Aa  though  ho  had  no  wife  to  pine  fi 

No  Qod  to  judge  himi    Tbemlara  ml  dqn 

Are  coming  on  us,  0  my  oonnlnmHil 

And  what  if  all-a?onging  Ftoriaena^ 

Strbog  and  retribntivei  would  awka  na  knov 

The  meaning  of  onr  word^  ioBoa  ui  to  iaal 

The  desolation  and  the  agony 

Of  oar  fierce  doings  I 

Spare  m  yot  strhO^ 
Father  and  God  I  0,  spare  as  y>t  nwlulel 
0,  let  not  Engliah  women  drag  thdr  fl^t 
Fainting  beneath  the  burthen  of  thttr  mIw^ 
Of  the  Ewcet  infants,  that  Im^  TCiteid^ 
Langh'd  at  the  breast  I    Soni^  WQ^an, '. 
Who  ever  gazed  with  fondnev  on  OmJbn 
Which  grew  up  with  yon  ntnnd  lie  mbm  flrti  iM^. 
And  all  who  ever  he^  the  ibbrthJielh 
Without  the  infidel'a  scorn,  laeke  jpannd.Tei'pBnt 


Stand  forth  I  bo  men !  repel  an  imnqae  Dm^ 
Impioua  and  false,  a  light  yet  arm  noh. 
Who  laugh  away  all  virtue,  "'^''V^vff  tn^tli' 


With  deeds  of  murder;  and  BtOTiirD^- 
Freedom,  themselves  too  senanal  M  be 
Poison  life's  amities,  and  oheat  the 
Of  faith  and  quiet  hope,  and  aU  ' 
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nd  all  that  lifts  the  spirit !    Stand  we  forth ; 
endcr  them  back  upon  th'  insulted  ocean, 
jid  let  them  toss  as  idly  on  its  waves 
>B  the  vile  sea-weed,  which  some  mountain-blast 
wept  from  oar  shores  I    And,  0,  may  we  return 
lot  with  a  drunken  triumph,  but  with  fear, 
tepcDting  of  the  wrongs  with  which  we  etoug 
h>  fierce  a  foe  to  frenzy ! 

I  have  told, 
}  Britons !  0  my  brethren  I  I  have  told 
llost  bitter  truth,  but  withont  bitterness, 
yor  deem  my  zeal  or  factious  or  mis-timed ; 
For  never  can  true  courage  dwell  with  them 
Who,  playing  tricks  with  conscience,  dare  not  look 
&t  their  own  vices.    Wo  have  been  too  long 
Dupes  of  a  deep  delusion  I    Some,  belike. 
Groaning  with  restless  enmity,  expect 
All  change  from  chaugo  of  constituted  power; 
Ab  if  a  OovcniDieut  had  been  a  robe, 
On  which  onr  vice  and  wretchedness  were  tagg'd 
Uko  fancy-points  and  fringes,  with  the  robe 
PnlI'd  off  at  pleasure.     Fondly  these  attach 
A  radical  causation  to  a  few 
Poor  dmdges  of  chastising  Providence, 
Who  borrow  all  their  hues  and  qualities 
From  onr  own  folly  and  rank  wickedness, 
Which  gave  them  birtb  and  nursed  them.    Others,  meanwliih^ 
Dote  with  a  mad  idolatry;  and  all 
Who  will  not  fall  before  their  images, 
And  yield  them  worship,  they  are  eaemios 
Even  of  their  country  I 

Snch  have  I  beeu  deem'd: 
Bat,  0  dear  Britun  I  0  my  Mother  Isle  t 
Needs  must  thon  prove  a  name  most  dear  and  holy 
To  mc,  a  son,  a  brother,  and  a  friend, 
A  husband,  and  a  father;  who  revere 
All  bonds  of  natural  love,  and  find  them  all 
Within  the  limits  of  thy  rocky  shores. 
0  native  Britain!  0  my  Mother  Isle! 
How  shooldst  thou  prove  aught  else  bat  dear  and  holy 
To  mc,  who  from  thy  lakes  and  mountain-hille. 
Thy  clouds,  thy  quiet  dales,  thy  rocks  and  seas. 
Have  drunk  in  all  my  intellectual  life, 
All  sweet  sensations,  all  ennobling  thoughts. 
All  adoration  of  the  God  in  Nature, 
All  lovely  and  all  honourable  things. 


''".■■»  like 

'"  "lo  .lisi 

''llm  1„ 

Bat  „„„ 

™»  bnmt  of 
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HYMN   BEl'OKB  SUN-RISE,   IN   THE  VALE  OF 
CHAMOUNir.' 

d  Arveiron,  which  hSTS  tholr  lourcea  In  ths  Ibot  o 


Hast  thou  a  cliarm  to  stay  the  momiag-star 
In  bia  steep  coarso?    So  long  he  sggiiis  to  panse 
Oa  thy  bald  awful  licad,  0  sovran  Blanc ! 
The  Anil  and  Arvoiron  at  tliy  biise 
Bave  ceaselessly ;  but  thou,  most  awful  Form, 
Eiseet  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines. 
How  silently!    Around  thee  and  above 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black, 
An  ebon  muss:  methinks  thou  piercest  it, 
Aa  with  a  wcdgo !     But,  when  I  look  again. 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  tliy  crystal  shrine. 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity. 

0  oread  and  silent  Mount!  I  gazed  npon  thee, 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought:  entranced  in  prayer, 

1  worshipp'd  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody, 
So  Bwect,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it. 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  thought. 
Yea,  with  my  life  and  life's  own  secret  joy: 
Till  the  dilating  Soul  —  enrapt,  transfused, 
Into  the  mighty  Vision  passing — there, 
Ab  in  her  natural  form,  swell'd  vast  to  Heaven  1 

Awake,  my  soul !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest;  not  alone  these  swelling  tears, 
Mut«  thanks,  and  secret  ecstasy.     Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song  1    Awake,  my  Heart,  awake  t 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  Hymn. 

Thou  first  and  cliicf,  sole  sovran  of  the  Vale  I 
O,  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night, 
And  visited  all  night  by  tronps  of  stars, 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky  or  when  they  sink; 

I  IthaTinsbeen  mentioned  to  Ur.  Worda worth,  that  Colerlcl^e  had  Baldavtaltta 
>  bstUe-fleJd  ar  Uitnithon  wouM  toIu  In  him  un  klniUing  emntlon.  Wonlaworth 
pUed  Ba  foltowi :  "O,  that  was  mere  hrarodi)  fDrtho  porposflof  ualonlehlnc  ble 

.     ._j  _.>i..-.i-k.  ._ 1.. —  n,-^_,..-l,i ^  under  tha 

iiunlufr  ap  iiii 

cHnl  that  hli 

lid  make  it  mora  to. 
d  in  the  Vale  of  Cb» 


Companion  at  the  moming-star  at 
Thy^  Earth's  roBV  star,  aad  oi  flw  iOam^ 
Go-licrald ;  wake,  U,  irake,  and  nMw  niiMi 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  Birth  t 
Wlio  fillH  tlij  coant«nance  with  M^  Tif^'T 
Wbu  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  itxmMim  T 

A.r.d  Tou,  yc  five  vild  tonents  flerodj  glildt 
Who  ctul'd  you  forth  from  ni^t  aod  ntw  deiU^ 
From  dark  and  icy  cavemB  cul'd  jmt  fortb, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  j^^sd  ro6k% 
For  ever  shatter'a  and  the  same  m  em  7 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  lifei 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  yoor  fnij,  and  joat,iOj, 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam  t 
And  who  commanded,  (aini  tlir  t-ilcuco  piim<^) 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  und  have  rest  ? 

Ye  ice-falls  1  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain,  — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  h^j^^UUl^^lMk 
And  stopp'd  at  once  amixt^^^B^^^^^gigi  I 
Motionless  torrents  1  ulesHlH^HHB 
Who  made  you  glorions  m  the  gat— <tf  l^iwn 
Boneiith  the  keen  fall  UoonF     who  bads  tba  Sob 
Clothe  Tou  with  rainbowiF    Vho^  iriUi  liTing  flma 
Of  loTcliest  blue,  spread  garimdi  at  nmr  IMF— 
God  I  let  the  torrents,  liu  a  ahont  of  natioati 
Answer  !  and  let  the  ice-pl^ni  eohilk  OodI 
God !  sing  yo  meadow-Btreamt  i^Ch  l^adsnne  "nktl 
Yc  piue-grovcB,  with  your  aoft  and  aonl-liln  acniBdil 
And  they  too  have  a  voio^  von  mlea  of  inov. 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  ahill  tfanndov  Qodl 

Yg  living  flowers  that  skirt  ih'  etnnal  froet; 
Yo  wild  goats  sporting  roond  the  ea^i  oest; 
Yc  eagles,  plity-mates  of  the  monntam-etorm; 
Ye  liglitnin{>s,  the  dread  arrom  cd  the  oloodi; 
Yo  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element,— 
Utter  fortli  God,  end  fill  the  hille  with  piainl 

Thou  too.  hoar  Mount,  with  thy  ■^-pointing  pokm 
Oft  from  whose  foct  the  aralanoh^  nnheazd,  * 
Shoots  downward,  glittering  thionffh  the  pnre  aenae 
Into  the  deptli  of  clonds,  t&t  veil  cby  bnai^ — 
Thon  too  again,  stupcndoas  Monntaiul  tbo« 
That,  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  boirVl  loir 
in  adoration,  upward  from  thy  ban 
Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  anfloaed  wiQi  taB% 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  Tapooiy  dmS, 
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To  rise  before  me,  —  rise,  0,  ever  rise, 
Bise  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  Earth! 
Thou  kingly  Spirit  throned  among  the  hills, 
Thou  dread  ambassador  from  Earth  to  Heaven, 
Great  hierarch  1  tell  thou  the  silent  Sky, 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  Sun, 
Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  Qod. 


THE  EOLIAN  HARP. 

(Cbmpoaed  at  Clevedon,  Somen^Mrew) 

My  pensive  Sara !  thy  soft  cheek  reclined 

Thns  on  mine  arm,  most  soothing  sweet  it  is 

To  sit  beside  our  cot,  our  cot  o'erffrown 

With  whitc-flower'd  jasmin  and  the  broad-leaved  myrtle^ 

(Meet  emblems  they  of  Innocence  and  Love  I) 

And  watch  the  clouds,  that  late  were  rich  with  light, 

Slow  saddening  round,  and  mark  the  star  of  eve 

Serenely  brilliant  (such  should  wisdom  be) 

Shine  opposite !    How  exquisite  the  scents 

Snatch'd  from  yon  bean-field !  and  the  world  so  hnsh'dl 

The  stilly  murmur  of  the  distant  sea 

Tells  us  of  silence. 

And  that  simplest  lute. 
Placed  lengthways  in  the  clasping  casement,  hark  I 
How  by  the  desultory  breeze  caress'd, 
Like  some  coy  maid  half  yielding  to  her  lover. 
It  pours  such  sweet  upbraiding  as  must  needs 
Tempt  to  repeat  the  wrong !    And  now,  its  strings 
Boldlier  swept,  the  long  sequacious  notes 
Over  delicious  surges  sink  and  rise, — 
Such  a  soft  floating  witchery  of  sound 
As  twilight  Elfins  make,  when  they  at  eve 
Voyage  on  gentle  gales  from  Fairy-Land, 
Where  Melodies  round  honey-dropping  flowers. 
Footless  and  wild,  like  birds  of  Paradise, 
Nor  pause,  nor  perch,  hovering  on  untamed  wing! 
0,  the  one  life  within  us  and  abroad, 
Which  meets  all  motion  and  becomes  its  soul, 
A  light  in  sound,  a  sound-like  power  in  light, 
Ehjthm  in  all  thought,  and  joyance  everywhere,  — 
Methinks  it  should  navebeen  impossible 
Not  to  love  all  things  in  a  world  so  fiU'd ; 
Where  the  breeze  warbles,  and  the  mute  still  air 
Is  Music  slumbering  on  her  instrument 
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And  thus,  my  love!  as  on  the  midway  slope 
Of  yonder  hill  I  stretch  my  limbs  at  noon. 
Whilst  through  my  half-closed  eyelids  I  behold 
The  suubcams  dunce,  like  diamouds,  on  the  main, 
And  tranquil  muse  upon  tranquillity; 
Full  many  a  thought  uncall'd  and  nndetain'd. 
And  many  idle  flitting  phantasies, 
Traverse  my  indolent  and  passive  brain. 
As  wild  and  various  as  the  random  gales 
That  swell  and  flutter  on  this  subject  lute! 

And  what  if  all  of  animated  naturo 
Be  but  organic  harps  diversely  framed. 
That  tremble  into  thought,  as  o'er  them  sweeps, 
Plastic  and  vast,  one  intellectual  breeze. 
At  once  the  Soul  of  each,  and  God  of  All  ? 

But  thy  more  serious  eye  a  mild  reproof 
Darts,  0  beloved  woman !  nor  such  thoughts 
Dim  and  unhallow'd  dost  thou  not  reject, 
And  biddest  me  walk  humbly  with  my  God. 
^foek  daughter  in  the  family  of  Christ! 
Well  hast  thou  said  and  liolily  dispraised 
These  shapings  of  the  unregenerate  mind; 
Bubbles  that  glitter  as  they  rise  and  break 
On  vain  Philosophy's  aye-babbling  spring. 
J'^or  never  guiltless  may  I  speak  of  Uim, 
Tir  Inc'oiiiprehensible!  save  when  with  awe 
I  |>rais(^  Uim,  and  with  Faith  that  inly  feels; 
AVho  with  His  saving  mercies  healdd  me, 
A  sinful  and  most  miserable  Man, 
Wildered  and  dark,  and  gave  mo  to  possess 
Peace,  and  this  cot,  and  thee,  heart-honour'd  Maid! 


REFLECTIONS  OX  nAVING  LEFT  A  PLACE  0 

llETIREMENT. 

Low  wjis  our  ]>retty  Cot:  our  tallest  rose 
PeopM  at  the  chamber-window.     We  could  hear 
At  siliMit  noon,  and  eve,  and  early  mom, 
The  sea's  faint  murmur.     In  the  open  air 
Our  myrtles  blossoniM  ;  and  across  the  porch 
Tliick  jasmins  twined  :  the  little  landscape  round 
Was  gri'i'u  and  woody,  and  refresh'd  the  eye. 
It  was  a  spot  which  you  might  aptly  call 
'J'ho  Valley  of  Scc-lnsion !    Once  I  saw 
(Hallowing  his  Sabbath-day  by  quietness) 
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A  wealthy  son  of  commerce  saunter  by, 
Bristowa  8  citizen :  methought  it  calm'd 
His  thirst  of  idle  gold,  and  made  him  muse 
With  wiser  feelings :  for  he  paused,  and  look'd 
With  a  pleased  su^ness,  and  gazed  all  around, 
Then  eyed  our  Cottage,  and  gazed  round  again. 
And  sigh'd,  and  said  it  was  a  Blessed  Place. 
And  we  were  blessed.    Oft  with  patient  ear 
Long-listening  to  the  viewless  sky-lark's  note, 
(Viewless,  or  haply  for  a  moment  seen 
Gleaming  on  sunny  wingsO  in  whisper'd  tones 
I've  said  to  my  beloved,  "  Such,  sweet  girl ! 
The  inobtrusive  song  of  happiness, 
Unearthly  minstrelsy  1  then  only  heard 
When  the  soul  seeks  to  hear;  wnen  all  is  hush'd, 
And  the  heart  listens!" 

But  the  time,  when  first 
From  that  low  dell  steep  up  the  stony  mount 
I  climb'd  with  perilous  toil,  and  reacli'd  the  top, 
O,  what  a  goodly  scene  I    Here  the  bleak  mount, 
The  bare  bleak  mountain  speckled  thin  with  sheep; 
Grey  clouds,  that  shadowing  spot  the  sunny  fields; 
Ana  river,  now  with  bushy  rocks  o'erbrow'il. 
Now  winding  bright  and  full,  with  naked  banks; 
And  seats,  and  lawns,  the  abbey,  and  the  wood, 
And  cots,  and  hamlets,  and  faint  city-spire; 
The  Channel  there,  tlie  Islands  and  white  sails. 
Dim  coasts,  and  cloud-like  hills,  and  shoreless  Ocean, — 
It  seem'd  like  Omnipresence!    God,  methought. 
Had  built  Him  there  a  temple:  tlie  whole  World 
Seem'd  imaged  in  its  vast  circumference. 
No  wish  profaned  my  overwhelmed  heart. 
Blest  hour!    It  was  a  Luxury  —  to  be ! 

Ah,  quiet  dell,  dear  Cot,  and  mount  sublime  1 
I  was  constrained  to  quit  you.     Was  it  right. 
While  my  unnumbered  brethren  toil'd  and  bled, 
That  I  should  dream  away  th'  entrusted  hours 
On  rose-leaf  beds,  pampenng  the  coward  heart 
With  feelings  all  too  delicate  for  use  ? 
Sweet  is  the  tear  that  from  some  Howard's  eye 
Drops  on  the  check  of  one  he  lifts  from  earth : 
And  he  that  works  me  ^ood  with  unmoved  face 
Docs  it  but  half:  he  chills  me  while  he  aids. 
My  benefactor,  not  my  brother  man ! 
Yet  even  this,  this  cold  beneficence. 
Praise,  praise  it,  0  my  Soul  I  oft  as  thou  scann'st 
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Indnstrious  in  its  joy,  in  yales  and  glens 
Native  or  ontland,  lakes  and  famous  hills ; 
Or  on  the  lonely  high-road,  when  the  stars 
Were  rising;  or  by  secret  mountain-streams, 
The  guides  and  the  companions  of  thy  way. 
Of  more  than  Fancy,  of  the  Social  Sense 
Distending  wide,  and  man  beloved  as  man, 
Where  Franco  in  all  her  towns  lay  vibrating 
Like  some  becalmed  bark  beneatn  the  burst 
Of  Heaven's  immediate  thunder,  when  no  cloud 
Is  visible,  or  shadow  on  the  main. 
For  thou  wert  there,  thine  own  brows  garlanded. 
Amid  the  tremor  of  a  realm  aglow, 
Amid  a  mighty  nation  jubilant, 
When  from  tlie  general  heart  of  human  kind 
Hope  sprang  forth  like  a  full-bom  Deity  I  — 
Of  that  dear  Hope  afflicted  and  struck  down, 
So  summoned  homeward,  thenceforth  calm  and  sure^ 
From  the  dread  watch-tower  of  man's  absolute  seH 
With  light  un waning  on  her  eyes,  to  look 
Far  on,  —  herself  a  glory  to  behold, 
The  Angel  of  the  vision!     Then  (last  strain) 
Of  Duty,  chosen  laws  controlling  choice. 
Action  and  joy !  —  An  Orphic  song  indeed, 
A  song  divine  of  high  and  passionate  thoughts 
To  their  own  music  chanted ! 

0  great  Bard! 
Ere  yet  that  last  strain  dying  awed  the  air. 
With  steadfast  eye  I  view'd  thee  in  the  choir 
Of  ever-enduring  men.    The  truly  great 
Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visible  space 
Shed  influence  I     They,  both  in  power  and  act. 
Are  permanent,  and  Time  is  not  with  them, 
Save  as  it  worketh  for  them,  they  in  it. 
Nor  less  a  sacred  roll  than  those  of  old, 
And  to  be  placed,  as  they,  with  gradual  fame 
Among  the  archives  of  mankind,  thy  work 
Makes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  truth, 
Of  truth  profound  a  sweet  continuous  lay, 
Not  learnt,  but  native,  her  own  natural  notes! 
Ah !  as  I  listened  with  a  heart  forlorn 
The  pulses  of  my  Being  beat  anew: 
And  even  as  life  returns  upon  the  drown'd. 
Life's  joy  rekindling  roused  a  throng  of  pains,— 
Keen  pangs  of  love,  awakening  as  a  babe 
Tiubment,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart ; 


And  fears  eeU-will'd,  that  shann'd  the  we  of 
And  hope  that  ecarce  would  know  itself  from 
ScQso  oi  ymt  jouth,  and  muahood 
And  genius  Kiyen,  and  ktuwledge  won  in  Tainy 
And  all  wbica  I  had  cuH'd  in  wood-wulks  wild. 
And  all  which  patient  tojl  had  rcur'd,  and  aU, 
Gommnne  with  thee  had  opened  out, — but  ^i 
Strow'd  OQ  m;  cone,  and  boi-no  upon  my  biei 
In  the  same  coffin,  for  th«  solf-same  gnive! 

That  way  no  more  I  and  ill  beseems  it  m^ 
Who  came  a  welcomor  in  herald'a  giuao, 
Singing  of  glory  and  fnturiw, 
To  wander  back  on  aaoh  onhMltUnl  ToaA, 
Plucking  the  poisons  of  BaU-bam)    And  ill 
Such  intertwine  beseems  trinnqtlMl  VXMitliB 
6trDw'd  before  thy  advancing  [ 

Kor  do  tboo. 
Sage  Bard  I  impair  the  memory  oi  that  boor 
Of  thy  communion  with  mr  nobler  mind 
By  pity  or  grief,  already  felt  too  long !  . 

^l0r  let  my  words  import  more  blame  than  seei^< 
The  tumnlt  roee  and  ceased :  for  peace  is  nish 
Where  wisdom's  voice  has  found  a  listening  uouH 
Amid  the  howl  of  more  than  wintry  storms, 
The  halcyon  hears  the  voice  of  vernal  huurs 
Already  on  the  wing. 

Eve  following  evt, 
Dear  tranquil  time,  when  the  sweet  scuse  of  hoi 
Is  Hwcetesti  moments  for  their  own  sake  baird, 
And  more  desired,  more  precious  for  tliy  song, 
In  silence  listening,  like  a  devout  child. 
My  eoul  lay  passive,  by  tliy  various  strain 
Driven  as  in  surges  now  beneath  the  stars, 
With  momentary  stars  of  my  own  birtfa, 
'Fair  constellated  foam,*  still  darting  off 
Into  the  darkness;  now  a  tranc^uU  sea^ 
Outspread  and  bright,  yet  swelling  to  the  Moon. 

And  when  —  OFriend!  mv  comforter  and  ffnidl. 
Strong  in  thyself,  and  powerful  to  give  strengml— 
Thy  long-sustained  Song  finally  closed. 
And  thy  deep  voice  had  ceased,—  jet  thott  tb; 
Wert  still  before  my  eyes,  ant) " ^"* — ' 

i    "Abrnntirdlirblte  Flouilorr 

of  Uio  rcswl  with  ■  roiir,  onil  Unie  lUr*  of 
In  It  r  Hn.l  pvpiy  now  nnd  then  Uttht  iletBdii 
Off  lyom  ihc  vcsHl'a  plile,  oarh  wit"-  * 
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That  happy  vision  of  beloved  Faces, —  \  "*^ 

Scarce  conscious,  and  yet  conscious  of  its  clo86|,      _ 
I  sate,  my  being  blended  in  one  thought,  v^'   ^ 

rrhought  was  't  ?  or  aspiration  ?  or  resolve  ?)    •    . 
Absorb'd,  yet  hanging  still  upon  the  sound;       -1     ' 
And  when  I  rose,  1  found  myself  in  prayer.       ~\; 

' 3 

THE  NIGHTINGALE; 

A  CONVERSATION  POEM.      APRIL,  1798. 

No  cloud,  no  relique  of  the  sunken  day 

Distinguishes  the  West,  no  long  thin  slip 

Of  sullen  light,  no  obscure  trembling  hues. 

Come,  wo  will  rest  on  this  old  mossy  bridge  ! 

You  see  the  glimmer  of  the  stream  beneath, 

But  hear  no  murmuring :  it  flows  silently. 

O'er  its  soft  bed  of  verdure.    All  is  still, 

A  balmy  night !  and  though  the  stars  be  dim, 

Yet  let  us  think  upon  the  vernal  showers 

That  gladden  the  green  earth,  and  we  shall  find 

A  pleasure  in  the  dimness  of  the  stars. 

And,  hark !  the  Nightingale  begins  its  song, 

"Most  musical,  most  melancholy"  bird  I  ^ 

A  melancholy  bird  ?    0,  idle  thought ! 

In  Nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy. 

But  some  night-wandering  man,  whose  heart  was  pierced 

With  the  remembrance  of  a  grievous  wrong. 

Or  slow  distemper,  or  neglected  love, 

(And  so,  poor  wretch !  fiird  all  things  with  himself. 

And  made  all  gentle  sounds  tell  back  the  tale 

Of  his  own  sorrow,)  he,  and  such  as  he. 

First  named  these  notes  a  melancholy  strain : 

And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit ; 

Poet  who  hatn  been  building  up  the  rhyme 

When  he  had  better  far  have  stretch'd  his  limbs 

Beside  a  brook  in  mossy  forest-dell. 

By  sun  or  moon  light,  to  the  influxes 

Oi  shapes  and  sounds  and  shifting  elements 

Surrendering  his  whole  spirit,  of  his  song 

And  of  his  fame  forgetful :  so  his  fame 

Should  share  in  Nature's  immortality, 

A  venerable  thing !  and  so  his  song 

This  MMage  in  Milton  possesses  an  excellence  t»x  superior  to  thatof  mere  de- 
loo.  It  is  spoken  in  the  character  of  the  melancholy  maii,  and  has  therefore  a 
Atic  propriety.  The  author  makes  this  remark,  to  rescue  himself  from  the 
«  of  naying  lUioded  with  levity  to  a  lino  in  Milton.  ~  See  page  119,  note  7. 
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Hath  heard  a  pause  of  silence ;  till  the  Moon^ 
Emerging^  hatn  awaken'd  earth  and  sky 
With  one  sensation,  and  these  wakeful  birds 
Have  all  burst  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy, 
As  if  some  sudden  gale  had  swept  at  once 
An  hundred  airy  harps !     And  she  hath  watch'd 
Many  a  nightingale  perch'd  giddily 
On  blossomy  twig  still  swinging  from  the  breeze. 
And  to  that  motion  tune  his  wanton  song, 
Like  tipsy  joy  that  reels  with  tossing  head. 
Farewell,  0  Warbler !  till  to-morrow  eve. 
And  you,  my  friends,  farewell,  a  short  farewell  1 
We  have  been  loitering  long  and  pleasantly. 
And  now  for  our  dear  homes.  —  That  stram  again  ? 
Full  fain  it  would  delay  me  I    My  dear  babe 
Who,  capable  of  no  articulate  sound 
Mars  all  things  with  his  imitative  lisp. 
How  he  would  place  his  hand  beside  his  ear, 
His  little  hand,  the  small  forefinger  up. 
And  bid  us  listen !    And  I  deem  it  wise 
To  make  him  Nature's  play-mate.     He  knows  well 
The  evening-star ;  and  once,  when  he  awoke 
In  most  distressful  mood,  (some  inward  pain 
Had  made  up  that  strange  thing,  an  infant's  dream,) 
I  hurried  with  him  to  our  orchard-plot. 
And  he  beheld  the  Moon,  and,  hush'd  at  once, 
Suspends  his  sobs,  and  laughs  most  silently. 
While  his  fair  eyes,  that  swam  with  undropp'd  tears, 
Did  glitter  in  tne  yellow  moonbeam !    Well  1  — 
It  is  a  father's  tale :  But  if  that  Heaven 
Should  give  me  life,  his  childhood  shall  grow  up 
Familiar  with  these  songs,  that  with  the  night 
He  may  associate  joy  I     Once  more  farewell. 
Sweet  Nightingale  I     Once  more,  my  friends,  farewell  1 
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The  frost  performs  its  secret  ministry, 
XJnhelp'd  by  any  wind.     The  owlet's  cry 
Came  loud,  —  and,  hark,  again !  loud  as  before. 
The  inmates  of  my  cottage,  all  at  rest, 
Have  left  me  to  that  solitude  which  suits 
Abstruser  musings ;  save  that  at  my  side 
My  cradled  infant  slumbers  peacefully. 
'Tis  calm  indeed !  so  calm,  that  it  disturbs 
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And  Toxes  meditation  with  tte  strangv 
And  oxtreniG  silentness.     Sea,  hill,  and  wood. 
This  populoua  village  I  —  BO|i,  and  hillf  and  m 
With  all  the  nnmberless  goings-on  of  Ufy, 
Inaudible  as  dreams!  tlio  thin  bloa  Burnt 
Lies  on  my  low-burnt  tire,  and  qTUTera  not; 
Only  that  film  which  flutter'd  on  the  ^be 
Still  flutters  there,  the  boIu  unqaiet  thing'. 
Mothinks  its  motion  in  this  hueh  of  Mfttnrs 
Gives  it  dim  sy mpathios  with  ras  who  lire^ 
Making  it  a  companionable  form. 
To  which  the  living  spirit  in  our  frame, 
That  loves  not  to  behold  a  lifeless  thin;;. 
TrausfuBCB  its  own  pleasures,  its  own  will. 

llow  oft,  at  school,  with  most  believing  min^, 
Prcsi^eful,  have  I  gazed  upon  the  bars, 
To  watch  that  fluttering  stranger!  wid  oa  oft, 
With  unclosed  lids,  already  had  I  dreamt 
Of  my  Bwcet  birth-place,  and  the  old  chun>h-l 
Whose  bells,  the  poor  man's  only  mn^ic,  rung 
From  mom  to  evening,  ail  the  hot  Fair-day, 
So  swcetlv,  that  they  stirr'd  and  haunted  mo 
With  a  wild  pleiiaorc,  falling  on  mine  oar 
Most  like  articulate  sounds  of  things  to  comet 
So  gazed  I,  till  the  soothing  things  I  dreamt 
Lull'd  me  to  sleep,  and  gle«p  prolonged  my  drconU' 
And  BO  I  brooded  all  the  following  mom. 
Awed  by  the  stem  preceptor's  face,  mine  eye 
Pii'd  with  mock  study  on  my  swimmiMg  book; 
Save  if  the  door  half  ojicn'd,  and  I  snatch'd 
A  hasty  glance,  and  still  my  heart  loap'd  up, 
For  still  I  hoped  to  see  the  strangor's  face, 
Townsman,  or  aunt,  or  sister  more  beloved, 
My  play-mate  when  we  botli  weie  clothrd  alike. 

Dear  babe,  that  sleepest  cradled  by  mv  side, 
Whose  gentle  breathings,  heard  in  llii«  3oop  culm, 
Fill  up  the  interspersed  vacancies 
And  momentary  pauses  of  the  thought ; 
My  babe  so  bcautifnll  it  thrills  my  heart 
With  tender  gladness,  thus  to  look  at  thoc. 
And  think  that  thou  shalt  learn  far  other  lore 
And  in  far  other  scenes !     For  I  wnfi  rcai'd 
In  the  great  city,  pent  "raid  cloiKter*  dim. 
And  saw  nought  lovely  but  the  ikv  and  stars. 
But  thou,  my  babe,  shalt  wander  like  a  broew 
By  lakes  uml  sandy  elinr»«,  lM>noutli  tho  cnet 
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Of  ancient  mountain,  and  beneath  the  cloads. 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shores 
And  mountain  crags :  so  shalt  thou  see  and  hear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelligible 
Of  that  eternal  language  which  thy  Uod 
Utters,  who  from  eternity  doth  teach 
Himself  in  all,  and  all  things  in  Himself. 
Great  universal  Teacher,  Ife  shall  mould 
Thy  spirit,  and  by  giving  make  it  ask. 

'rherefore  all  seasons  snail  be  sweet  to  thee. 
Whether  the  Summer  clothe  the  general  earth 
With  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sinff 
Betwixt  the  tufts  of  snow  on  the  bare  branch 
Of  mossy  apple-tree,  while  the  nigh  thatch 
Smokes  in  the  sun -thaw ;  whether  the  eve-drops  fall,    ' 
Heard  only  in  the  trances  of  the  blast. 
Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Shall  hang  them  up  in  silent  icicles, 
Quietly  shining  to  the  quiet  Moon. 


DEJECTION:    AN  ODE. 

Late,  late  yestreen  I  saw  the  new  Moon« 
With  tiie  old  Moon  in  her  arms; 

Andlfear,  Ifear.my  Master  dearl  

We  shall  have  a  deadly  storm.  —  Sir  Patrick  Sfbhob. 

Well!    K  the  Bard  was  weather-wise,  who  made 
The  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spence, 
This  night,  so  tranquil  now,  will  not  go  hence 
XJnroused  by  winds,  that  ply  a  busier  trade 
Than  those  which  mould  yon  cloud  in  lazy  flakes, 
Or  the  dull  sobbing  draft,  that  moans  and  rakes 
Upon  the  strings  of  this  JSolian  lute. 
Which  better  far  were  mute. 
For,  lo !  the  new  Moon  winter-bright. 
And  overspread  with  phantom  light, 
(With  swimming  phantom  light  o'erspread. 
But  rimm'd  and  circled  by  a  silver  thread,) 
I  see  the  old  Moon  in  her  lap,  foretelling 

The  coming  on  of  rain  and  squally  blast. 
And  0,  that  even  now  the  gust  were  swelling. 

And  the  slant  night-shower  driving  loud  and  fasti 
Those  sounds  which  oft  have  raised  me  whilst  they  awed. 

And  sent  my  soul  abroad, 
Might  now  perhaps  their  wonted  impulse  give. 
Might  startle  this  dull  pain,  and  make  it  move  and  live  I 


t  COLESIDQE. 

A.  grief  withoot  a  pang,  Toi<],  dark,  and  diMr, 
A  stifled,  drowsy,  animpasGiou'd  grk-f. 
Which  finds  no  natarnl  outlet,  no  relief, 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear, — 

0  Ltidyl  iu  this  WLin  and  Leurtless  mood. 
To  other  thoughts  by  yonder  throetlo  woo'd 

All  this  long  eve,  so  biilmy  and  serene, 
Have  I  been  gaaing  on  the  weslern  sky. 

And  its  peculiar  tint  of  yellow  green : 
And  still  1  giize,  —  and  witli  how  blank  an  eye!  I 
And  those  Uiin  clouds  above,  iu  flrikes  and  bar^  1 
Thiit  give  away  their  motion  to  the  sturs ;  f 

Those  stars,  that  glida  l>eliind  Lhera  <ir  lictween,  i 
Now  Bparkling,  now  bcdimm'd,  bnt  always  hws;  ■ 
Yon  crescent  Moon,  as  iix'd  as  if  it  grew 
In  its  own  cloudless,  starless  lake  of  blue; 

1  see  thcin  all  so  excellently  fair, 
I  sec,  not  feel  how  beautifnl  they  are  1 

My  genial  spirits  fail ; 

And  what  ctm  those  avail. 
To  lift  the  smothering  weight  from  oC  my  breaetfl 

It  were  a  rain  endoiivoor, 

Tliough  I  should  gaze  for  eyer 
On  that  green  light  that  lingera  in  tha  Wwt: 
I  may  not  hope  from  ontwanl  forms  to  win 
The  passion  and  the  lifo,  whose  fountaine  arc  wftS 

0  Lady!  we  receive  but  what  we  give, 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live: 
Ours  is  her  wedding-garment,  onr«  her  shroud  I 

And  would  we  aught  behold,  of  higher  wor"*  - 
Than  tliat  inanimate  cold  world  allow'd 
To  tijG  poor  loveless  ever-anxious  crowd. 

Ah  1  from  the  soul  itself  must  issne  forth 
A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud 

Enveloping  the  Earth; 
And  from  the  soul  itself  mnst  there  bo  sont 

A  sweet  and  potent  voice,  of  its  own  birth, 
Of  all  sweet  sounds  the  lifo  and  element! 

0  pure  of  heart!  thou  need'gt  not  usk  of  me 
What  this  strong  music  in  the  sonl  may  be; 
Wliat,  and  wherein  it  doth  exist. 
This  light,  this  glorj-,  this  fair  Uiminoas  a 
This  beautiful  and  beauty -milking  powi 
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Joy,  virtuous  Lady  I  Joy  that  ne'er  was  giyen, 
Save  to  the  pure,  and  in  their  purest  hour, 
Life,  and  Life's  effluence,  cloud  at  once  and  shower; 
Joy,  Lady!  is  the  spirit  and  the  power 
Which  wedding  Nature  to  us  gives  in  dower, 

A  new  Earth  and  new  Heaven, 
Undreamt  of  by  the  sensual  and  the  proud,  — 
Joy  is  the  sweet  voice,  Joy  the  luminous  cloud,  — 

We  in  ourselves  rejoice! 
And  thence  flows  all  tliat  charms  or  ear  or  sight, 

All  melodies  the  echoes  of  that  voice, 
All  colours  a  suffusion  from  that  light. 

There  was  a  time  when,  though  my  path  was  rough, 

Tliis  joy  within  me  dallied  with  distress, 
And  all  misfortunes  were  but  as  the  stuff 

Whence  Fancy  made  me  dreams  of  happinesc: 
For  hope  grew  round  me,  like  the  twining  vine, 
And  fruits  and  foliage,  not  my  own,  seem'd  mine. 
But  now  afflictions  bow  me  down  to  earth ; 
Nor  cgre  I  that  they  rob  me  of  my  mirth : 

But  0 !  each  visitation 
Suspends  what  Nature  gave  me  at  my  birth, 

My  shaping  spitit  of  Imagination. 
For  not  to  think  of  what  I  needs  must  feel, 

But  to  be  still  and  patient  all  I  can  ; 
And  haply  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 

From  my  own  nature  all  the  natural  man,  — 

This  was  my  sole  resource,  my  only  plan; 
Till  that  which  suits  a  part  infects  the  whole. 
And  now  is  almost  grown  the  habit  of  my  soul. 

Hence,  viper  thoughts,  that  coil  around  my  mind, 

Reality's  dark  dream ! 
T  turn  from  you,  and  listen  to  the  wind. 
Which  long  has  raved  unnoticed.     What  a  scream 
Of  agony  by  torture  lengthcn'd  out 
That  lute  sent  forth!     Thou  Wind,  that  rav'st  without, 

Bare  crag,  or  mountain-tarn,  or  blasted  tree. 
Or  pine-grove  whither  woodman  never  clomb. 
Or  lonely  house,  long  held  the  witches'  home, 

Methinks  were  fitter  instruments  for  thee, 
Mad  Lutanist!  who  in  this  month  of  showers. 
Of  dark  brown  gardens,  and  of  pcei)ing  flowers, 
Mak'st  Devils'  yule,  with  worse  than  wintry  song. 
The  blossoms,  buds,  and  timorous  leaves  among. 
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Pace  round  some  widow's  grave,  whose  dearer  part 

Was  slaughter'd,  where  o'er  his  uncoffin'd  limbs 

The  flocking  flesh-birds  scrcam'd  I     Then,  while  thy  heart 

Groans,  and  thine  eye  a  fiercer  sorrow  dims. 

Know,  (and  the  truth  shall  kindle  thy  young  mind,) 

What  Nature  makes  thee  mourn,  she  bids  thee  heal ! 

O  abject!  if,  to  sickly  dreams  resigned. 

All  effortless  thou  leave  life's  common- weal 

A  prey  to  tyrants,  murderers  of  mankind. 


)  A   FBIENT)    WHO    ASKED,    HOW  I  FELT  WHEN    THE    NURSH 
FIRST  PRESENTED  MY    INFANT  TO  MB, 

Charles  !  my  slow  heart  was  only  sad,  when  first 
I  scann'd  that  face  of  feeble  infancy : 
For  dimly  on  my  thoughtful  spirit  burst 
All  I  had  been,  and  all  my  child  might  be ! 
But  when  I  saw  it  on  its  mothers  arm. 
And  hanging  at  her  bosom,  (she  the  while 
Bent  o'er  its  features  with  a  tearful  smile,) 
Then  I  was  thriird  and  melted,  and  most  warm 
Impress'd  a  father's  kiss:  and,  all  beguiled 
Of  dark  remembrance  and  presagefuf  fear, 
I  seem'd  to  see  an  angel-form  appear,  — 
'Twas  even  thine,  beloved  woman  mild  1 
So,  for  the  mother's  sake  the  child  was  dear, 
And  dearer  was  the  mother  for  the  child. 


TO  THE  KIVER  OTTER, 

Dear  native  brook!  wild  streamlet  of  the  Westl 

IIow  many  various-fated  years  have  past, 

What  happy,  and  what  mournful  hours,  since  last 

I  skimm'd  the  smooth  thin  stone  along  thy  breast, 

Numbering  its  light  leaps !  yet  so  deep  imprest 

Sink  the  sweet  scenes  of  childhood,  that  mine  eyes 

I  never  shut  amid  the  sunny  ray, 

But  straight  with  all  their  tints  thy  waters  rise. 

Thy  crossing-plank,  thy  marge  with  willows  grey. 

And  bedded  sand  that,  vein'd  with  various  dies, 

Gleam'd  through  thy  bright  trans])aronce !     On  my  way, 

Visions  of  childhood  I  oft  have  ye  beguiled 

Lone  manhood's  cares,  yet  waking  fondest  sighs: 

Ah !  that  once  more  I  were  a  careless  child ! 
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WORK  WITHOUT  HOPE. 

All  Nature  seems  at  work.    Stags  leave  their  lair— 

The  bees  are  stirring  —  birds  are  on  the  wing, 

And  Winter,  slumbering  in  the  open  air, 

Wears  on  his  smiling  face  a  dream  of  Spring! 

And  I,  the  while,  the  sole  unbusy  thing, 

Nor  honey  make,  nor  pair,  nor  build,  nor  sing. 

Yet  well  I  ken  the  banks  where  amaranths  olow, 
Ilavo  traced  the  fount  whence  streams  of  nectar  flow. 
Bh)om,  0  ye  amaranths!  bloom  for  whom  ye  may. 
For  me  ye  bloom  not!     Glide,  rich  streams,  away  I 
With  lips  unbrightcn'd,  wreathless  brow,  I  stroll: 
And  W(»uld  you  learn  the  spells  that  drowse  my  soul? 
Work  without  hoi>e  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve, 
And  hoi)e  without  an  object  cannot  live.  [1827 


LOVE,  HOPE,  AND  PATIENCE  IN  EDUCATION. 

O'er  wayward  childhood  wonldst  thou  hold  firm  rule, 
And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces ; 
Love,  Hope,  and  Patience,  these  must  be  thy  graces 
And  in  thine  own  lieart  let  them  first  keep  school. 
For,  us  old  Atlas  on  his  broad  neck  places 
Heaven's  starry  globe,  and  there  sustains  it,  so 
Do  these  upi)ear  the  little  world  below 
Of  Educalion.  —  Patience,  Love  and  Hope. 
^letliinks  1  see  them  group'd,  in  seemly  show. 
The  straiglitenM  arms  upraised,  the  palms  aslope. 
And  rolx's  that,  touching  as  adown  they  flow, 
Distinr-tlv  blend,  like  snow  emboss'd  in  snow. 
0,  part  them  never !     If  IIo]ie  prostrate  lie, 

L(ne  too  will  sink  and  die. 
But  Love  is  subtle,  and  doth  proof  derive 
From  her  own  life  that  Hope  is  yet  alive; 
And,  l)ending  o'er  with  soul-transfusing  eyes, 
And  tlie  soft  niurmnrs  of  the  mother  dove, 
Woos  hack  the  licet  inir  spirit,  and  half -supplies : 
Thus  Love  repays  to  Hope  what  Hope  first  gave  to  LoTft 
Yet  hai)ly  there  will  come  a  weary  day, 

When  overtask'd  at  length 
Both  Love  and  llo])e  beneath  the  load  give  way. 
Then  with  a  statue's  smile,  a  statue's  strength, 
Stands  the  mute  sister.  Patience,  nothing  loth. 
And,  both  8n])])orting,  does  the  work  of  both. 


ROBERT     BURNS: 


SKETCH   OF  HIS  LIFE. 


RoBEBT  Burks,  tho  greatest  of  Scotland's  po|ets,  was  bom  the  25th  of  Jan- 
nmrr,  1759,  in  a  clav-built  cotta^,  raised  by  his  father's  own  hands,  on  the 
hukks  of  the  Doon,  in  the  district  of  Kyle,  and  county  of  Ayr.  He  was  tho 
eldest  of  seven  children,  the  next  after  him  bein^  (jilbcrt,  whoso  name  is  often 
met  with  in  connection  with  the  ])oct's.  At  the  time  of  his  birth,  and  for  some 
■eren  years  after,  his  father  was  in  the  employment  of  a  Mr.  Fcr;;uson  as  f^ar- 
dener  and  overseer ;  living  all  the  while,  however,  in  his  own  house,  his  wife 
managing  her  family,  and  her  little  dairy,  which  consisted  of  two  or  three 
cows.  In  this  service  he  won  the  entire  respect  and  confidence  of  Mr.  Fer- 
enson ;  who  accordingly  leased  him  a  farm  of  about  ninety  English  acres  at 
Moont  Oliphant,  in  the  parish  pf  Ayr;  and  also  lent  him  a  hundred  pounds 
to  aid  in  stocking  tho  farm.  To  this  place  he  removed  in  the  Spring  of  1766. 
At  the  age  of  six  years,  Robert  was  sent  by  his  father  to  a  school  at  Alloway, 
abont  a  mile  distant,  taught  by  Mr.  John  Murdoch.  Under  his  instruction, 
Bobert  and  Gilbert  pursued  their  studies  together,  and  with  much  success ; 
their  fiither's  "  dearest  wish  and  prayer  being,  that  he  might  have  it  in  his 
power  to  keep  his  children  under  his  own  eye  till  they  could  discern  between 
good  and  evil."  "  At  those  years,"  says  the  poet,  **  I  was  by  no  means  a  fe- 
Tonrite  with  anybody.  I  was  a  good  deal  noted  for  a  retentive  memory,  a 
stnbbom,  sturdy  something  in  my  disposition,  and  an  enthusiastic  idiot  piety. 
I  say  idiot  pietv,  because  I  was  then  but  a  child.  Though  it  cost  tho  school- 
master some  thrashings,  I  made  an  excellent  English  scholar,  and  by  the  time 
I  was  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  I  was  a  critic  in  substantives,  verbs*  and  par- 
ticles." 

The  farming  at  Monnt  Oliphant  did  not  prosper  ;  the  land  being  poor,  and 
▼arioos  adversities  falling  upon  the  family.  I  quote  from  Gilbert  Bums :  "  To 
the  boffetings  of  misfortune  wo  could  only  oppose  hard  laI)our  and  the  most 
rigid  economy.  Wc  lived  very  sparingly.  For  several  years  butcher's  meat 
was  a  stranger  in  tho  house,  while  all  the  membiTs  of  the  family  exerted  them- 
sclvea  to  the  ntmost  of  their  strength,  and  rather  beyond  it,  in  the  labours  of 
the  farm.  My  brother,  at  the  age  Of  thirteen,  assisted  in  threshing  the  crop 
of  com,  and  at  fifteen  was  the  principal  labourer  on  the  farm,  for  we  liad  no 
hired  i»er>-ant,  male  or  female."  —  By  the  terms  of  the  lease,  the  lessee  had  a 
right  to  throw  it  up,  if  he  chose,  at  the  end  of  every  sixth  year,  lie  tried  to 
better  himself  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  years,  but,  failing  in' this,  he  continued 
there  six  more:  he  then  took  the  farm  of  Loch  lea,  130  acres,  in  the  parish  of 
Tarbolton,  and  removed  thither  in  tho  Spring  of  1777.  As  the  contract  was 
not  in  writing,  a  misunderstanding  arose,  the  decision  of  which  involved  the 
lessee's  affairs  in  rdin.  There  the  poet's  father  died  in  February,  1784,  after 
an  occapancy  of  abont  seven  years. 

The  acquisitions  which  Burns  made,  and  the  [)oetical  talent  he  displayed, 
under  the  pressure  of  early  and  incessant  toil,  show  at  once  the  extraordinary 
ibroe  and  activity  of  his  mind.  In  the  various  lal)ours  of  the  farm,  he  ex- 
eellod  all  his  competitors.  Ilis  brother  Gilbert  says  that  in  mowing,  the  exer- 
that  tries  all  the  muscles  most  severely,  Robert  was  the  only  man  that,  at 
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>!i'!t'  r<  <1  -":•!'•  <•!'  a  wo-il.  in  a  I'mi-lv  \\in:t  r  ilav,  an«l  hoari!i-j  l!io  ^^T•n  rar- 
ai!!"!!.:  tl''-  t!>  I  ^:  ai  •!  in.'!--  »ii\ati'l  >tir.  hi-*  d<-Ii;;ht  to  a>»ccnil  s«,"in»'  t-iiiii  <  t  •.•. 
U'.ni?.^  th<*  a-.:i:ar:"!i«  ft"  i.afar.-,  ii»  <T:itlt'  al'Mi.;  it>  >unnnir  whlW  t!ie  lii:hl'".inj 
H;i'hi'i  ariMiii'i  him.  a'i-l.  jinii-i-f  ihi'  howlinu-*  of  ilic  trnij«csi,  to  aif^^trMitii..'-' 
til'-  -jirii  ni"  i!i«'  Hf,,riii.     ^u^■l^  >itiiatit»ii«»  lif  cli-clart's  nm«:  favunralil«' l«» 'U'-'- 
ti-»'i  — *•  llai-r  ia  <";tim^ii-iii,  I  ^^•.■l^  to  aHvn«i  tuwanU  llim  irAa  irci.'-io  «>•.  t'/ 
v'l  ■•:<  i*f  f'"  "■...'/.'  " 

I::  till-  Saimii'  r  I'l"  17*»1.  a>  hi'  fathor  h  i-l  c-inciu<h'il  to  try  flax-L'r.uvin;r.  :'.•: 
]Mitt  ufit  t->  IviiK'  to  i>  .irii  t'l'-  traih-  tif  •ln"i<in.r  lhi\.  While  th»'>  a:  ^--rk. 
jii«  fni'il  ccirivi^:,-!  rhi'ilv  »ifM:niin';il  mmM  to  him  from  hi  >:  father's  fan)  ily.  Ev.n 
til' i'«'  nii-l.'i  iiii'.i'  |.iir-n''«l  liim.  "  A<  w«*  wfiv  jrivin;:/*  .say.s  he,  "  a  w.-Wmc 
r.iM.n-.i!  !■•  ill."  iit\v\(ar.  ihi-  Aioy  tnnk  lire  and  burnt  t\»  aj: has,  and  1  wis 
ji  li.  !i  ,«'  a  tni.-  i><«i:.  imt  wnrtli  a  •iixn-Mn'.".** — Soon  after  their  father*-  dOith. 

t!:i-  I t  a:.'l  hi-  jij-i't!"  r  tul'i'cii-.l  to^'i-ther  what  liith'  |»ro]>orty  hiw  and  mV 

ftinniM'  li.M  ^|M'id.  and  t"nk  tip'  farm  of  Mos<iri^.i^  us  aeru*.     Th«.ir  mutV-r 
.-n]i<  rli.t'  'i«!<  .1  ihi  ti.iiry  and  tin-  lii»ii-»«'hold.  while  they  nnd«.rii»«'»lv  t*«ir  ihe  n'<r. 

It  aj'i'e;ir<  that  l'>vr  and  jHM'try  h»!i>»t  nji  foijfrhcr  in  the  sonl  of  Ijurn«:  ind 
thai  tl'«"  li.vr-!:«»nt- I'aiiH'  tinttv  i-ar'v  in  life.  It  was  at  the  ai'eof  fifrrcn  th.'irh« 
tir-r  I" -jin  to  •■■.•l  thf  |..«ner  of '* ih-ar.  <h'Iudinir  wjunan,  *  hi>  I'arnaji-u?  aitl:.w 
tins  ••  !••  -ij  a  -ti,'!»".'-ii< '.!.  :umI  hi-  ii'.-]»irir  a  fair-]iair»d  pri  from  who^e  hai.ii 
111-  |ii'\.d  t'i.'  li.i'i;!-  -iir:_'-.  And  >•»  onwanl  iht;  Mn>es  iVom  whom  h»7  caujht 
hi-  ii.-i''.".'ii"Ji<  wi  IV  \ari<Mi-  "  li--»'>  "  wht)  came  wiiliin  the  cinde  of  lu> 
a«<|u:iin!a;i.'i'.  ••  My  heart."  -ays  h«.',  *'wa-<  cotnpletely  tinder,  and  was  er..-:- 
ii.i'y  llj!i!(«i  no  liv  vopn- Oil  i.|.'-<  nr  or!i«'r:  and,  as  in  every  oilier  warfar**  ir. 
t!i-  ^\"■•'■!.  -■•'i;' nni'.-  I  w  i-  n  riivi  d  with  favour,  and  .<omi-tinie'.  ni^rrinol 
\s\']\  I'  j  :•■•■•.■'  Oni"  of  i!!i'-.'  l:.roini'<  was  a  servant  in  the  family  of  (u-ntri- 
S'- V.  .i;!.  if  A:"'"!!  :  r.n":i-.  dKii-;-  a^i-il  witli  Havid  Silhir,  i*  said  t«i  havv 
hfr  oir  of  !.i-  -.»;i_'-.  \\hi«h  ^\a<  -.'nn  rdsanttd  in  howrr  ami  hall,  and  attr.vTci 
th-'  I'nfj.-.-  o!  Mr-.  St«'uarf.  a  h-antit'nl  and  aeeomplished  huly.wdnj  MMit  fur  the 
]i  -  t  on  hi-  n.\t  \i-i!,  and  l»y  hvr  reniaiks  and  praise  continued  his  incliiuii;a 

1  ;:  ■-.  !■■  •  .:•.•  ili-'  n  !n  r. .»1  to  Mo--_'i<l,  poetry  had  bei»omc  a  passion  with 
r.ni!:-.  \V;-h.  n'  a*  y  -iv'- 1  j.'.in  of -{iidy.  he  composed  at  the  ]d(»ni:h.  at  i!:' 
h.iT"V,  Ml.  I  ^'.!*h  li"-  na:in^  h'-ik  in  hi-  hand;  and  eomnionly  had  <cvcr.il 
l>"i:!i.  In  ir-'jo  •  >.  i:i\i:i  •  !!i<  in  np  ii<  hi-  mood  of  mind  suited  the  thenii*.  aii-i 
!:.\ !!..  fi  '  in  «!■'•'.  M  a-  !.'■  l!'  '\  rariic--.  or  tin'il. 

M- .!:i-.\  l.i'i-  a  h.;l  f.:ii  o!  i  \  il  \\a- workiin:  it^olf  deeply  into  his  haM:*- 
M.!-,\  !.:•:!■■  '  «":  t'-'  -I- 1  <••  a-'  win-  •  nL'a-.:«d  in  contraband  tmde:  and  Bum*, 
th'  '.  .'•.  i-.:h  I!-,  r  !.;:..:  i.o  t-irr  in  th.«'  trallie.  as.«!oeiatod  with  thi»«»o  who  c.irriri 
it  «■:!  :  tliii'l- iiij.  .i].:-.!'-.  !:i;. ,  th.ii  in-i::]it  into  now  ways  of  life,  and  hnnai'i 
elijiacfir,  A\<«n!.l  nn."--  than  r.iinjMn^atc  the  risk.  Hut,  ns  Cnnninirham  «•?.'- 
Mi\'  -.  in  hi'  /  '•"  n/'  /,'/•<.  ''it  i<  dasiu'-nni.s  for  a  bare  iiand  to  pluekalily 
fi"M  .nn""  •  n-  •'  •  :  in'  n  of  f.  \v  \i:-:n«->  and  inatiy  ftdlies  arc  unsafe  comp.iti- 
i"-:  ■  "  »ii  •.I  f«  -  n-  :;.i:  a!  li-.in.'  hi-,  brother  "had  contraeti'd  som**  ac- 
t|'!;:in:.i:..-.  ••{  .i  I'..  -  ;•  :>..r.?"  r  <•:' fainkin j,  whose  society  jirepamd  him  for  over- 
hapin  :  fl.--  l'.»a:.-I-  ..}'  li.-i-i  \ii:iM-  whiili  liad  hitherto  restrained  him."  Tl.i* 
e\  il  ii  !i<li'iii\  W.I'  po  (1.  iii.i  ^tn-niitlu-ncil  by  the  fierce  thcoloiric  warfare  whieh 
^va--  ajltaiin-r  tin*  Kirk  b.  t\\««n  the  twi>  factions  known  as  the  Old  Liirht  and 
the  >.'l\v  J-ulu.    IVvvvu-i  VAuxrviX'L  tA^v:\  NNvvVv  \.Vvi  latter;  aud  as  ho  wai  gifted 
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with  A  Tein  of  the  most  powerful  and  pun^nt  satire,  here  was  a  mark  for  his 
wit  too  invitinc  for  hira  to  refrain.  In  this  wretched  warfare  his  genius  got 
infected  with  the  worst  venom  of  theologic  rancour :  the  poems  in  which  ho 
harrowed  the  Old  Lij^ht  are  indeed  terrible  for  their  satire,  but  their  wit  docs 
not  redeem  their  profonity.  "  I  now  began,"  says  Bums  himself, "  to  ho  known 
in  the  neighbourhood  as  a  maker  of  rhymes.  i*he  tirst  of  mv  poetic  offspring 
that  saw  the  light  was  a  burlesque  lamentation  on  a  quarrel  between  two  rev- 
erend Calvinists,  both  of  them  dramatiB  persona  in  my  Holy  Fair" 

The  poet's  first  serious  love-possagc,  so  far  as  wc  know,  was  with  her  whom 
his  dirme  song  To  Mary  in  Heaven  has  taught  us  to  reverence  so  tenderly. 
This  girl  was  Mary  Campbell,  a  ])easant's  daughter,  who,  at  the  time  she  caii- 
tivated  Bums,  was  serving  in  the  humble  capacity  of  dairymaid  in  the  Castle 
of  Montgomery.  She  was  beautiful,  but  she  nad  something  better  than  beautv. 
She  retamed  the  poet's  affection  with  the  fervour  of  innocence  and  vouth. 
"  After  a  pretty  long  trial,"  says  Bums,  "  of  the  most  ardent  reciprocal  affec- 
tion, we  met,  by  appointment,  on  the  second  Sunduv  of  May,  in  a  sequestered 
ffpot  on  the  hanks  of  the  Ayr,  where  we  s|)cnt  a  day  in  taking  a  farewell,  before 
•ne  shonld  embark  fur  the  West  Highlands,  to  arrange  matters  among  her 
friends  for  our  projected  change  of  life.  At  the  close  of  the  Autumn  following, 
Bhe  crossed  the  sea  to  meet  me  at  Greenock,  where  she  had  scarce  landed,  when 
she  was  seized  with  a  malignant  fever,  which  hurried  mv  dear  girl  to  her  grave 
in  a  few  days,  before  I  could  even  learn  of  her  illness.  Uow  deep  and  true 
was  his  religion  towards  this  gentle  creature,  is  shown  by  the  songs  wherein  ho 
celebrates  so  pathetically  her  person  and  her  virtues. 

He  had  another  love-en  trancemcnt  in  which  Jean  Armour  was  the  heroine. 
Jean's  father  was  exceedingly  rigid  in  his  piety,  and  a  staunch  believer  in  the 
glory  of  the  Old  Light,  and  she  was  his  favourite  child.  He  would  not  tolerate 
ue  addresses  of  "  a  profane  scoffer ; "  and  so  the  lovers  had  recourse  to  stolen 
meetings  nnder  the  cloud  of  night,  and  twilight  inter\'icws  under  the  green- 
wood tree.  This  perilous  courtship  resulted  in  the  poet's  being  likely  to  be- 
eome  '*  a  father  before  he  was  a  husoand."  The  father,  on  learning  his  daugh- 
ter's condition,  was  overwhelmed  with  grief;  and  when,  on  her  knees  before 
hinif  she  implored  forgiveness,  and  showed  ''  the  marriage  lines,"  —  as  the  pri- 
Tate  acknowledgment  of  marriage,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Kirk,  was 
called,  —  he  snatched  the  certificate  from  her,  threw  it  into  the  fire,  and  com- 
manded her  to  think  herself  no  longer  the  poet's  wife.  Jean  trembled  and 
obeyed :  foigctting  that  Bums  was  still  her  husband  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
and  according  to  the  laws  of  man  also,  she  refused  to  sec  him,  or  listen  to 
ansht  he  could  say. 

All  this  was  felt  by  Bums  as  a  most  crushing  affliction  :  at  times  ho  fairly 
went  frantic  from  the  effects  of  it.  Duty,  however,  and  affection  alike  held 
him  true  and  steadfast  to  Jean  Armour.  Some  time  after  her  sickness,  ho  went 
to  risit  her,  and  was  received  with  due  civility.  Jean  held  up  a  pretty  female 
infant  to  him  :  he  took  it  lovingly  in  his  arms,  and  after  a  while  returned  it  to 
the  mother,  asking  the  blessing  of  God  upon  her  and  her  infant.  He  was 
taming  away  to  converse  with  other  people  present,  when  Jean  said  archly, 
"But  this  is  not  all,  —  here  is  another  baby,"  and  handed  him  a  male  child 
bom  at  the  same  time.  Ho  was  much  surprised,  but  took  that  child  too  in  his 
arms,  and  repotted  his  blessing  upon  it.  On  a  later  occasion,  when  the  Ar- 
monrs  were  aoing  their  utmost  to  exclude  him,  he  made  his  way  into  the  house, 
and  flew  to  the  TCd  where  the  mother  and  infants  were  lying,  and,  putting  his 
eheek  to  Jean's,  and  then  to  those  of  the  sleeping  babes,  wept  bitterly.  All 
this  shows  conclusively  what  stuff  the  poet's  heart  was  made  of. 

Some  time  before.  Bums  hod  mode  arrangements  fur  publishing  a  volnmeof 
his  poems ;  and  now,  amidst  all  these  miseries  and  sufferings,  he  brought  ont 
that  Tolnme  which  first  told  the  world  that  a  new  and  mighty  poet  had  risen  in 
the  land.  The  Tolnme  made  its  appearance  in  July,  1 786,  ana  the  poems  were 
ererjwhero  leoeiTed  with  the  most  eager  admiration  and  delight 
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At  t]ii<  tiiin'  Burns  was  in  (l«'«]t:iiror]H'in;r  able  to  live  in  Scot^m*!.  r.nii  faJ 
(Ictrrniijiriloii  ^i.-tki:i;r  ri'fn'j«'  in  ilu;  Wi-sr  Imlir".  whort?  lu'liail  i'n;r;iZ'.'l  *«'*' r^'" 
n^  ovi'r>r«T  i)U  an  r.-ratf  bfloniiin^r  to  l)r.  iKuiirla^.  T!if  |k'<':ms  w.r«.i!"'* 
brinuin:^  liini  M)nKM'(»ii^i<l«Tabk' riiurn>  in  mmirv:  and  ais  »«ihhi  a-  Ip.  v. :i^v.a«- 
U'T  i-i  niiii'  «:ninfa>.  \hv  \iru-v  ut'  earning  liim  iicrnjs  ilio  Atlaiirif,  l.i  !■  •  "s  n 
^l^.'^•l•ai;^'  iia-^^-ii:!"  <Mi  \\iv  tir-»T  sliip  that  w.-is  lo  .-ail  trom  ih'*  ('i\»!«-.  IVi:  i!  -• 
ha]i|M'nt<l  at  tlii^  lini«'  tliat  tliu  l{«-v.  Mr.  Laurb.',  inini>ti'r  ft"  l.«iii:Iii.'i.  .1 1 .:  ■. 
ami  ^t'•a<i^a'^l  iViiMul  of' l{nrn>,  liatl  stMit  a  <'o]«y  of  llu»  jHu-ni*  !»»  itic  b  iii-l  \>^'. 
Dr.  IJl.uklock.  ot'  I'Alinburuli.  This  «lr«.\v  a  b-ttvr  from  nia*l;I<»'.k.  \\lii»;:  ::.»u* 
a  in'\\  mm  t«>  alVaii''.     I  mu-'t  ;;ivi'  tin-  uiatror  in  tht*  jioi't'>  own  won'*: 

"  I  ha«l  Immmi  fi»r  N«»nn.' flavN  vkulkinir  fVonic«»vi'rt  truHivi-rt.  urriirral!  ti:',-  r«::-  ■> 
<ff  a  j.iil.  a-:  -omi-  iil  ;iilvi«>r«l  ]»«'«i|ilo  bail  nnt'oiipled  tlu*  iin'n*ilc>>  j»aok  •  fr..!- :..v. 
at  ni\  hill-'.  1  ini'l  lakm  tin.'  hi-t  farowrll  wf  niv  f«'\v  ftirmis;  inv  rli»  >r  v.  ::• .  •, 
till-  ro.nl  to  (In-ciioik  ;  I  bail  roTn|'0?etl  the  la>t  Min«r  1  sli<»n!il  vmt  «i-.:i-!p.«-  i;. 
( 'aMt'.Miij.i,  —  •  Tiif  iihiotny  iii-ht  i.^  L'allu  rin;;  fa>t,'  —  u  lu*n  Ji  l-.-riir  l"i'!ii  1*. 
l>Iarkh'<  k  i«»  a  iVii-nd  i»f  iniiu'  ovi-nhr^'w  all  niv  M.'hfin<.'S  l»v  otrtMiiriL*  i^>^'  t-r-  — 
]»«'i'i-  lo  my  ]Hn-ii«*  ambition.  Th**  Docior  lM»loni:itl  to  a  m»i  of  rriti- *  i- • 
ubooc  :i|«ji'.an-r  I  had  not  tlariMl  U)  hoju.-.  l\\*  opinion  that  I  s-lionM  ri'vt  v.!:. 
fMr<iiir:ii:i-nnTir  in  IldinlMirnh  for  a  Mfoinl  iMlition  tirc<l  1110  ?**»  ninv-b.  :!;:ir  ;;«o\ 
I  |'0'.ri«l  lor  i!:at  liry.  Axitliont  a  ^inj;le  anjnaintaiieo,  or  a  sin;^le  letter  of  iriiri.- 

llnrtii'M." 

Hnrii>  ^»'i  ont  for  IMinburirh  in  No\ondK?r,  ITSO,  and  arrived  tin*  >i.coi.d 'IJt 
afti'r.  bavini:  jicrfurnud  the  Jounu'y  tni  foot.  Within  a  numth  alter  hi."  arrli;..' 
he  A\a-  in  i!ii-  nii«l>t  (»f  tin-  tir-^t  >ocicfy  both  f<»r  rank  and  takrit.  Jaiu',  Oi."!.- 
(-*>  «'f  (iDnliiri.  then  th«'  h'aclcr  of  fa>bion  in  the  Scotch  nieinnioli'',  ajij»rui;:rs  • 
hi-  jMM'tiy,  an«l  ca-jfrly  ]»atronizr«l  him.  Lord  MonLNuKU*,  Dr.  IJidx-rtMin.  Pr, 
niau".  I)i-.  (iivi^oiy.  Dr.  Ailam  l''cr«:n>'on,  Mackenzie  the  novcli«.t,  aiul  Mr. 
FraM  r  Tytlcr.  :i!i  iwtcmkd  to  the  rn>tic  \njvt  the  wanne.-jt  and  nKi>l  jLrencrtiuJ 
enfoiir.ijt  iiMMii. 

Nor  \va>  h»-  a  whir  si.oiltdby  all  tbi-*  Ixmia^jc.  Ili.s  native frtMxl  scn.^c  csirriol 
him  ihioii-h  it  nnhnrr.  Xothin::  conld  U'  more  manly  amd  di;rnilic<l  tbuti  :ii.' 
inanmr  in  wliii  h  hi-  n  criv  cil  tin' j»rai>c>  and  attentions  of  fair  ladic.i  and  lean::-! 
diviiu.-.  No  tlnMiiihi  of  for>sMkin;r  hi^  ttriuinal  ealliii;^  aj)|K'ar.<  to  liave  tttrin.-i 
hi■^  niimi.  lb-  r'tuni'-d  L'lajlly  to  ib«'  home  and  friends  of  liis  youth.  lie  p> 
<\iv(.l  C.MMi  t'nr  i!ii.'  Kdinhnriih  edition  of  hi.s  ]K)en]«<,  and  was  thus  eiiaM'U, 
.^ojMi  ai:ri\  ti.  i.ikr  a  farm,  calicd  Kjli>!an<l.  on  the  hanks  of  the  Nith.  ami  a  •<> 
to  h  imI  hi-  broihrr  tiilbiMt  .i"li?0  tu  enable  him  to  sup]iorc  the  family  on  thatuf 
Mo--ji»  I. 

lb-  w.i>  no  xiiiiitr  |M»->i'><ed  of  a  Iioum;  of  his  own  than  he  made  the  oii!v 
ri|'Mra»i'-n  hr  «<ini»l  to  J<an  Armour,  He  ])rivately  nmrrietl  her  the  latter  <  in": 
«.f  A|.iil.  17s^.  a'ld  iljc  rnxt  njonth  took  her  to  his  new  dwcllinj.:-|i!aee.  But 
nii-:>  rtijiM  >;ili  «b>jL:«"i  his  .stejis.  The  farm  j»roved  a  ruin<»n.«5  iindertakii';:- 
IJnrn-  ua-  tiiiai'v  emiij-fiiiMl  to  ;;ivc  it  iij».  and  remove  into  the  town  of  Dmn- 
iii.'-.  ulicir  h«-  r.  niaiii«'d  till  his  death.  JIc  sujijiorteil  Ids  family  on  his  inumw 
;i-  :in  I  \'  iM-man. —  f.">o  jur  annum,  —the  only  ai>pointincnt,  imder  fioviru- 
UMiii.  \\!ii«ii  hi>  iriiiHJ-  ha<l  biren  able  to  procure  him.  Debt  and  diriicultif- 
-aihtn'l  ii'inid  hi^  j-ath  ;  ami  an  areiilental  cireninstancc,  which  iK-eurreti  in 
.I;i:::iar\.  1 7'.M'.,  bmuLiht  jihy-ic.il  snt^i-rini;  also  on  the  fa*!  strngrsrlinjr  vears  I'f 
ila-  i:r<Mi  Sei.tii-h  ]>^nt.  Jit-  Ijad  sat  late  one  eveniiiff  at  the  (iKdnj  'faveni, 
an«l  MM  lii-  n.tnrn  Ikiiih'.  o\r?ciime  by  drow.-iness,  and,  alas !  eili^htlr  inloxi- 
eati  «1,  I;e  MUik  down  on  thi-  >\u>\v,  and  slept  for  s<mie  hoars  in  theojien  air.  A 
stviir  eoi'i,  fr..m  the  rfbe!.-.  of  wjii«-h  In-  never  retx)vered,  followed.  Cban^'  "f 
air  ami  sm  bathiii;:  wt-ic  tritd  lor  tin-  r«'>toration  of  his  health  in  vain.  <.>n  tie 
isih  of  July  ii,»  bi-cann*  nnabii'  to  viand.  Ilis  mimi  sank  into  delirium,  unle-s 
when  rmi-til  by  inuM-r^ation ;  the  fever  increased  rapidly,  and  on  the  fourth 
<lay  ••  the  .«.nfb'nni:s  of  this  -n-at  but  ilMiited  fjenins  terminated,  and  a  life  wai 
closed  in  which  \iriue  and  J^a»^ion  had  been  at  perpetual  variauicc" 
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THE   COTTER'S   SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  usefXil  toil, 

Their  homclv  joys,  and  destiny  obHourc ; 
Nor  grandeur  near,  with  a  di8<laint'Ul  Hraile, 

The  short  but  simple  annuls  of  ttiu  poor.— Grat. 

1  My  loTed,  my  honour\l,much  respected  friend !  * 
No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pays ; 

With  honest  pride  I  scorn  each  seltish  end : 
My  dearest  meed,  a  friend's  esteem  and  praise : 
To  you  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  hiys, 
Tho  lowly  train  in  life's  sequestcr'd  scene ; 
The  native  feelings  strong,  the  guileless  ways; 
What  Aiken  in  a  cottage  would  have  been ; 
Ah !  though  his  worth  unknown,  far  happier  there,  I  ween. 

2  November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  siigh ; 
The  shortening  winter-day  is  near  a  close ; 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  i)leugli ; 
The  blackening  trains  o'  craws  to  their  repose ; 
Tho  toil-worn  Cotter  frae  his  labour  goes, 
This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes, 
Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend. 

And,  weary,  o'er  tho  moor  his  course  does  hameward  bend. 

3  At  lond^h  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 
Bcncatli  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ; 

Th'  expectant  wee-tliings,  toddlin',  stacher  through 
To  meet  their  Dad,  wi'  llichterin'  noise  an'  glee. 
His  we  bit  ingle,  blinkin'  bouiiily, 
His  clean  heartii-stane,  his  thriffie  wifie's  smile, 
The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee. 
Does  a'  his  weary  carking  cares  beguile. 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  an'  his  toil. 

1   Robert  Aiken,  Esq.,  to  whom  the  poem  was  inscribiMl.  —  For  cxploamtioB  c 
Beottiah  tenns»  fee  Glosaaiy  at  tUu  end  of  the  poems  by  Burns. 
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But,  blate  and  laithfu',  scarce  can  weel  behave : 
The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 
What  makes  the  youth  sae  bashf  u'  an'  sae  grave ; 
Weel  pleased  to  think  her  bairn's  respected  l3:e  the  lave, 

9  O  happy  love,  where  love  like  this  is  found  1 
O  heartfelt  raptures !  bliss  beyond  compare ! 
I've  pac^d  much  this  weary  mortal  round. 
And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare,  — 
**  If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare, 
One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
'Tie  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 
In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 

Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  evening  gale." 

(0  Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart,  — 
A  wretch !  a  villain !  lost  to  love  and  truth ! 
That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  art. 
Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth  ? 
Curse  on  his  perjured  arts !  dissembling  smooth  1 
Are  honour,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exiled  ? 
Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth. 
Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child? 
Then  paints  the  ruin'd  maid,  and  their  distraction  wild  ? 

11  But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board. 
The  halesome  parritch,  chief  o'  Scotia's  food: 
The  soupe  their  only  hawkie  does  afford, 
That  'yont  the  hallan  snugly  chows  her  cood : 
The  dame  brings  forth  in  complimental  mood. 
To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-hain'd  kebbuck  fell, 
An'  aft  he's  prest,  an'  aft  he  ca's  it  guid : 

The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell. 
How  'twas  a  towmond  auld,  sin'  lint  was  i'  the  belL 

12  The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face, 
They  round  the  lugle  form  a  circle  wide ; 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace. 
The  big  ha'  Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride : 
His  bonnet  reverently  is  laid  aside, 

His  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  an'  bare ; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide. 
He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care ; 
And  "  Let  us  worship  God  I "  he  says,  with  solemn  air. 

13  They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise ; 
They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim 


Perhaps  DuntM*  wild  warblinK  ... 
Or  plaiDtive  Marltfrs,  vorfby  of  the 
Or  noble,  Elgin  beets  the  heavenwaid  Oam% 
The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lajB: 
Compared  with  these,  Itati&a  trills  are  tame; 
The  tickled  ears  no  heartfelt  ni;)tiireB  raiie ; 
!Nao  uuieoQ  hae  thoy  with  our  Creator's  pnnaa 

11  The  prieet-lilce  father  reftds  the  ncnAMM^ 
How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  B^; 
Or,  UoBcs  bade  eternal  warfare  Rigs 
With  Amalek's  imgracionsprogeBj; 
Or  how  the  royul  bard  did  gnamagVt 
Beneath  the  stroke  ol^Heaven'i  mm0a$  htj 
Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  wiilhig  nj} 
Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  serapfaio  fln; 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tnne  the  nan^l|i% 

15  Perhapa  the  Christian  Toloiqe  if  flw  ttlMib 
How  ?uiltleBB  blood  for  gnil^  nua  mi  dwd; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  HeaveD  the  Mooad  niai 
Had  not  on  Earth  whereon  to  Imj  Hii  kMd : 
How  His  tirst  followers  and  semati  ipad; 
The  precepts  sago  thej  wrote  to  ipanj  a  Md : 
How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmos  baniihH, 

Saw  in  the  Sun  a  miehtr  angel  rindj. 
And  lieard  great  Bab'lon'^s  doom  pranoniieed  1 

16  Then  kneeling  down,  to  Hearen'i  Btmail  Kia^ 
The  Euint,  the  father,  and  the  haibind  pnji: 
Hope  "  springs  exulting  on  trianiBhiBt  irin^* 
That  tluis  ihey  nil  shall  meet  iun^amd»;i: 
'I'here  ever  bask  in  nncreated  r»yi, 

No  more  to  sigli,  or  shed  the  tdttii  tmr. 
Together  liymning  their  Creator*!  pniM^ 
r-  flpitr; 


In  such  BOeicty,  yot  still  r 
Wliile  eiitling  time  movt.^  i 

17  Compared  with  this,  h"\v 
In  all  tlio  jximp  of  melliipi 
When  men  display  to  ivm 
Devotion's  every  grncr.  1 1 
ITie  Power,  inccosed,  llie  pageant  will  dc«ert, 
The  pompous  strain,  tho  aacordtrtal  atolo; 
But  haply,  in  some  eottage  far  apart, 
May  hear,  well  pleased.  I  ho  langnafn'  of  th»  soul;^ 
And  in  Hia  book  ot  ^iiB  U\t  rnvwaiua  ^loor  narolL 


t^titmnl  vphU 

"■or  1i4jli<;ioa'e  pride, 
ami  of  art, 
Ti'iraUons  wiilo 
■cpt  (hp  In-art! 
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18  Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  several  way; 
The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest: 

The  parent  pair  their  secret  homage  pay, 
And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request, 
That  He  who  stills  the  raven's  clamorous  nest. 
And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pride. 
Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best, 
For  them  and  for  their  little-ones  provide ; 
But,  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside. 

19  From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs, 
That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad : 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 

"  An  honest  ftian's  the  noblest  work  of  God : " 
And  certes,  in  fair  virtue's  heavenly  road, 
The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind. 
What  is  a  lordling's  pomp  ?  a  cumbrous  load. 
Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind. 
Studied  in  arts  of  Hell,  in  wickedness  refined ! 

20  0  Scotia!  my  dear,  my  native  soil! 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is  sent ! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 
Bo  blest  with  health  and  i)eace  and  sweet  content! 
And,  0 !  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 
From  Luxuiys  contagion,  weak  and  vile! 
Then,  howe'cr  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 
A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while. 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much-loved  Isle. 

21  O  Thou !  who  pour'd  the  patriotic  tide 

That  stream'd  through  Wallace's  undaunted  heart ; 
Who  dared  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic  pride, 
Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part, 
(The  patriot's  God  peculiarly  Thou  art. 
His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  reward!) 
O,  never,  never,  Scotia's  realm  desert ; 
But  still  the  patriot,  and  the  patriot-bard, 
In  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and  guard!' 

8  The  characters  and  incidents,  which  the  poet  here  describes  in  so  interesting  a 
manner,  are  snch  as  his  father's  cottafcc  presented  to  liis  observation:  they  are  such 
as  may  everywhere  he  found  nmon»  the  virtuous  and  intelligent  peasantry  of  Scot. 
land.  "  I  recollect  once  he  told  nie/*  says  ProfcHsor  Stewart,  '•  when  I  wjih  admiring 
a  distant  prospect  in  one  of  our  morning  walks,  that  the  sight  of  so  many  sm«>king 
eottagcs  gave  a  pleasure  to  liis  mind,  which  none  could  uncierstand  who  had  not 
witnessedf,  like  Idroself,  tlie  happiness  and  the  woilh  which  thev  contained."  With 
such  impressions  as  these  upon  his  mind,  he  has  8uc4:coded  in  nelineating  a  charm- 
ing picture  of  rural  innocence  and  felicity.  The  incidents  are  well  selecte<l,  ttie 
characters  skilfully  distinguished,  an<l  the  whole  composition  is  rcmarkablo  for  the 
propriety  and  Benaibility  which  it  displays. — Dr.  Ibving. 


TO  THE  OWIk 

8A.D  bird  of  nisht,  what  Borrom  odl  tliM  tettL 
To  veut  thy  putints  thns  in  the  nidiq^t  kMBTr 
Is  it  Bome  blaet  that  gathera  in  the  Hfls^ 
Threatoning  to  nip  tne  Terdnn  of  11^  b 


Ib  it,  sad  owl,  that  Aatnnui  Btripi  13ia  duda^ 
And  leaves  thee  here,  nnsheltera  ind  finbat 
Or  fear  that  Winter  will  th/  sert  innder 
Or  friendless  melancholy  bidi  the*  mosm  T 

Shot  oat,  lone  bird,  from  all  Um  i 
To  tell  thy  BorrowB  to  th*  nnhBaflii 
No  friend  to  pity  when  thoa  doit  o 
Qrief  all  thy  thought,  and  MUitnda  thj  hpuo. 

Sing  on,  sad  moomer  1    I  will  blMi  thj  rtni^ 
And  ploasod  in  sorrow  listen  to  Ha  aong: 
Sin^  on,  sod  mottmer  1  to  the  mgbt  "™"r^™'a 
While  the  lone  echo  wafts  thy  notei  alwog. 

Ib  beanty  less,  when  down  Uw  ^mriU  idiaek 
Had,  piteous  tears  in  native  sunuwi  CiS  F 
Less  Kind  the  heart  when  M^nidl  bids  it  Iwaik  P 
Less  happy  he  who  lists  to  {al7*l  ojlf 

Ah  no,  sod  owl  1  nor  is  thv  Ttrioe  lev  iwee^ 
TImt  sudnoss  tunes  it,  ana  that  gtiet  u  fbm ; 
Tliiit  Spring's  gay  notes,  nnakill^  tiam  oant  npOKtj 
That  sorrow  bias  thee  to  the  glodkn  npair. 

Nor  that  the  treblo-songBtera  ot  Ou  dw 
Are  quite  estranged,  sad  bird  ol  nigiit,  xrom  tiiaej 
Hot  that  the  thrush  deserta  the  eraning  ipngr. 
When  darkness  calls  thoe  from  ihj  lenria. 

From  some  old  tower,  thy  mebocbolf  dome^ 
While  the  grey  walls  and  deeeit  ■oUndai 
Return  each  note,  responsiTe  to  ibn  ffioam. 
Of  ivied  coverts  and  sorroondiilg  woodi;— 

There  hooting,  I  will  list  more  plflwed  to  Umb 
Tliau  ever  lorer  to  the  nightin^le; 
Or  drooping  wretch,  oppress'd  with  ililaij. 
Lending  his  ear  to  some  condoling  tdth   ' 
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THE  TWA  DOGS.    A  TALE. 

\  in  that  place  o'  Scotland's  isle, 
tears  the  name  o'  A  nld  King  Coil,i 
a  bonnie  day  in  Jane, 
wearing  through  the  aAemoon, 
.ogs  that  were  na  thrang  at  hame, 
ther'd  ancc  upon  a  time. 

rst  I'll  name,  they  ca'd  him  CsBsar, 
eepit  for  his  Honour's  pleasure :  * 
ir,  his  size,  his  mouth,  his  lugs, 
il  he  was  nano  o'  Scotland's  dogs ; 
alpit  some  place  fhr  abroad, 
!  sailors  gang  to  flsh  for  cod. 
:kMj  lettered,  braw  brass  collar 
1  him  the  gentleman  and  scholar : 
lOugh  he  was  o*  high  degree, 
!nt  a  pride,  nae  pride  had  he;  > 
id  hae  ^pent  an  hour  carcssin 
vV  a  tinklcr>gipdy's  mcssin. 
c  or  market,  mill  or  smiddie, 
wted  tyke,  though  e'er  sac  duddie, 

wad  stan't  as  glad  to  see  him, 
xoan't  on  stanes  an'  hillocks  wi' 

him. 

her  was  a  ploughman's  collie, 

aing,  ranting,  raving  billie, 

•r  his  fdend  an'  comrade  had  him, 

his  freaks  hath  Luath  ca'd  him, 
ome  dog  in  Highland  sang,« 
adelang  syne— Lord  knows  how 

lang. 

>  a  gash  an'  foithfu*  tyke 
r  lap  a  shengh  or  dyke  : 
lest,  sonsie,  baws'nt  face 


flc^  or  0>i7,  the  poet's  native  prov- 

•rives  ita  mime  firom  Coilus,  King 

*icts. 

lO  of  these   representative  dogs. 

was  a  real  cliuntcter,  and  l)clonged 

18  himself.    Can«ir,  the  Newfound- 

►g,  was  a  fictitious  ehaructor,  ere- 

the  poet  for  the  ]»uri)ose  of  chat- 
th  hi4  favourite  Luath.  The  brotli. 
nr>'  and  Hugh  Cowan,  said  tht-y 
ed  to  l>e  aiding  IJurns  and  his 
rith  a  load  of  wood  at  CoiUtleld, 
le  poet's  collie  and  the  c^Uarecl 
ndlander  met  and  grew  very  so- 
urns  looked  at  them  often,  and 

yet  s:iid  nothnig:  but  when  the 
as  pul)lishe<l,  they  knew  to  what 
lis  thoughts  liad  wandered, 
id  ol<l  Scottish  phrase  seems  to 
e  force  merely  of  u  strong  nega- 
B English  equivalent  being,  "the 
>it  of  pride  Imd  he." 
:hulllu*8  dog  in  Ossian's  FingaU 


Aye  gat  him  friends  in  ilka  place. 
His  breast  was  white,  his  towzio  back 
Weel  clad  wi'  coat  o*  glossy  black; 
His  gawcie  tail,  wi'  upward  curl. 
Hung  o'er  his  hurdles  wi'  a  swirl. 

Nae  doubt  but  they  were  fain  o'  ither. 
An'  unco  pack  an'  thick  thegither ;     [kit ; 
Wi'  social  nose  whyles  snufTd  and  snow- 
Whyles  mice  an'  moudleworts  they  how* 

kit; 
Whyles  scour*d  awa  in  lang  excursion. 
An' worrj''d  ither  in  diversion; 
Until,  wi'  dafQn'  weary  grown. 
Upon  a  knowe  they  sut  them  down, 
And  there  began  a  lang  digression 
About  the  lords  o'  the  creation. 

CiBSAR. 

I've  aften  wonder'd,  honest  Luath, 
What  sort  of  o'  life  poor  dogs  like  you  have ; 
An'  when  the  gentry's  life  I  saw. 
What  way  poor  bodies  lived  ava. 
Our  Luird  gets  in  his  racked  rents. 
His  coals,  his  kain,  an'  a'  his  stents : 
He  rises  when  he  likes  hinieer ; 
His  flunkies  answer  at  the  bell; 
He  ca's  his  coach,  he  ca's  lUs  horse; 
He  draws  a  bonnie  silken  purse 
As  lang's  my  tail,  whore,  thro'  the  itceks, 
The  yellow  letter'd  Geonlie  kccka. 
Fnie  mom  to  e'en  it*8  nought  but  toiling 
At  baking,  roasting,  f^ing,  boiling; 
An*  though  the  gentry  first  are  stecliin*. 
Yet  even  the  ha'  folk  till  their  pecluin 
Wi'  sauce,  ragoCits,  and  8ic  like  trashtrie, 
That's  little  short  o*  downright  wostrio. 
Our  whipper-in,  wee,  blastit  wouner. 
Poor  worthless  elf,  it  eats  a  dinner 
Better  than  ony  tenant  man 
His  Honour  has  in  a'  the  Ian' : 
An*  what  poor  cot-folk  pit  their  i>ainch  in, 
I  own  it's  past  my  c-om prehension. 

LUATII. 

Trowth,    Cscsar,   whyles    they're  flnsht 
A  cotter  howkin'  in  a  sheugh,     [enough: 
Wi'  dirty  stanes  biggin'  a  dyke. 
Baring  a  quarry,  an'  sic  like. 
Himsel',  a  wife,  he  thus  sustains, 
A  sraytrie  o'  wee  duddie  weans. 
An'  nought  but  his  han'-darg,  to  keep 
Them  right  an'  tight  in  thack  an*  rape. 
An'  when  they  meet  wi'  sair  disasters. 
Like  loss  o'  health  or  want  o'  masters. 
Ye  malBl  wad  thmk,  o^w^^i^  \A>3£3\Va&i^<k 
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BUBXS. 


An'  tbcy  maun  starve  o'  caulU  an'  hun-iTlicy  Imr  tho  door  cm  flrosly  win'a; 
iiut,  huw  it  c-o'ue.s  1  never  kcnnM  yct,[ger :  The  nappy  reck»  wi*  uuuiUing  nram. 


They're  lnai^ll/  wunUerlii'  cuuteuted: 
An'  buinlly  eliieU,  un'  clever  hizzicd, 
Arc  bred  in  hie  u  way  as  Ibis  is. 

Hut  then  to  see  how  yc*ro  negleckit, 
llow  hull''(l,  and  euITd,  and  diurL';ipe<Ukit! 
J.onl,  man !  our  ;;enLry  care  as  little 
For«U.lvers,  ditrher^,  an'  tjie  cattle; 
Tlioy  t'an^  a.s  kiu(  y  by  i)oor  folk 
A>  1  wail  by  a  ^tinkin'  bro-k. 
l'\e  noiicud,  un  our  Laird's  court-<lay, 
An'  inony  a  time  my  heart's  been  wae, 
JNnjr  tenant  btxlies,  ncant  o'  ca^h, 
II«»\v  ihey  maun  thole  a  factor's  snash: 
IIe*lL'<tanip  an' threaten,  ciir>e  an'  swear 
He'll  apprehend  them,  poind  their  iJ:far; 
^Vhil^'  Ihey  maun  tlan'.wi' aspect  humble, 
An'  hear  it  a',  an'  fear  an*  treml)lel 
I  M'c  lu»w  lolk  live  that  hae  riches; 
JJut  surely  pour  folk  maun  be  wretches. 

LUATH. 

They're  nac  sac  u  rctthed'.*  ane  wadtliink; 

Tho*  con.-tantly  un  pcmrtith's  brink: 
'J"ln'\'rf  sac  a«'('ii>t«»iiiM  n\  i'  the  sight, 
The  view  u't  ^'irs  them  lillh-  fright. 
Then  ehan.e  an'  fortune  are  sac  guided, 
They're  aye  in  le.-s  or  niair  provided; 
An'  th'»'  faligiud  \\  j'  »|<)-o  employment, 
A  blink  o'  rc-t'>  a  sweet  enjoyment, 
'fhe  <leai\'~t  i'ouiiort  t»'  their  livc'*, 
Their  gru~lii«'  \\«ans  an*  faiflifn*  wives; 
'I'lie  ]»rattling  tliiiiu'^  are  jn-t  their  ]»ri<Je, 
'1  hat  .-uei  len->  a'  their  rire>ide: 
An'  w  li\  le-  I\\ali)ennie-\N<>rtli  o'  nappy 
(.'an  n:aU'  the  builji-^  uiieo  hapi>y; 
'Jliey  1;'\  a-i'|e  their  private  cares, 
T"  niiml  I  hi-  Kirk  and  State  alfairs: 
Th'v'Ji  I. Ilk  o'  j>atr<.ina:re  and  jtriests, 
\\  r  kindlinLT  lury  in  iheir  ijn-a-ts, 
<  )r  lell  \\  hat  new  tavation'.^  e«»mjii'. 
An'  fnlie  al  the  l^lk  in  Lon',»ii. 
As  l»li';dw.iai<<l  IlalioNMiia,-'.    returns, 
'l'lie\  gi-t  thi'ji»vial,  rantiiii:  kirns, 
\Vlirii  rural  iile,  o*  every  >tation, 
Tniie  in  eouininn  reerealimi ; 
Love  blinks  Wit  slaps  ;in'  .-oeial  Mirth 
ForgetH  then  '.-  (  ai-e  nji..'  (Im-  i:arth. 
That  merr\  dav  the  vi-ar  lii';rins. 


An'  shtHls  a  hoart-iiijipiring  etcain; 
The  luntiii'  pipo  on'  ftueiMhiii-iniU 
Are  handed  round  wV  right  guid  will; 
The  cautie  auld  folks  cniokio'  cruu«e. 
The  young  uuea  routiu*  thro*  tlic  b«Hiae; 
My  heart  has  beeu  sau  faiu  lo  etietbciiii 
That  i  fur  joy  hac  burkit  ui'  tliem. 
^till  it'i»  owre  true  that  yu  hac  laid, 
Si<;  game  U  now  owru  alleu  play'd. 
There*t»  monie  a  creditable  bfcock 
O'  decent,  houebt,  lawcsout  fu'k. 
Are  riveu  out  t>aith  riMtt  aud  branch. 
Some  i-adcal's  pridclli*  greed  t*  qui-nck^ 
Wlui  tliiuks  to  kidt  him^H.*!*  the  faster 
lu  favour  wi'  some  gentle  madter, 
Wha,  aiblins,  thraug  u-iNirliamentiu', 
For  Britain's  guid  his  soul  iudeucin*. 

CESAB. 

Ilaith,  lad,  yo  little  ken  about  it: 

Fur  UriCain's  guid  I  guid  faith,  I  doubt  iti 

Say  i-atlier,  gaun,  us  I'remiens  lead  hii^ 

An'  saying  ay  or  uo'»  they  bid  him: 

At  operas  an'  plays  parading, 

Murtgaging,  gambling,  nia^uerading ; 

Or  maybe,  in  a  flrolic  datl, 

Tu  Hague  or  Calais  tak's  a  waA, 

Tu  make  a  tour,  and  tuk*  a  whirl, 

Tu  learn  bun  ton,  an'  tR-e  the  worl*. 

There,  at  Vienna  or  VorAailles, 

He  rives  his  father's  auld  eut,-uUI 

Or  by  Madrid  he  Uikes  tlie  rout. 

To  tlirum  guitar:*,  and  fet<iit  wi*  uowt: 

Then  bouses  dnnnly  German  water, 

To  mak'  himsel'  look  fair  and  fatu.'r. 

For  Britan's  guid  I  —  for  her  destructaAl 

Wi'  dissipation,  feud,  an'  Hiction. 

LIIATII. 

Ilech,  man  I  dear  sirs  1  is  tha^  fhe  gats 
They  waste  sea  mony  a  braw  estate? 
Are  we  sac  foughU^n  an'  liarasti'd 
For  gear  to  gang  that  gate  at  last? 
O,  would  they  stay  aiuck  tVae  Courts, 
An'  ])lease  tlieniselves  wi'countra  vfiorl^ 
It  wad  for  ever>'  ane  lie  l>i:tter. 
The  Laird,  the  Tenant,  an'  the  Cotterl 
For  thae  Drank.,  rantin',  nimblin'  bllliei^ 
Fient  haet  o*  them's  ill-hearted  fellows; 
K\cept  for  brcakiu'  o*  their  tinuoer, 
Or  speakin'  lightly  o*  their  limmeft 


^    Tlu'  oM  fcf  iv  al  of  ir  dlou  n.a^.  or  All  ^^^  shootiu'  o'  a  hare  or  moor-cock, 
|f|ihta,  i'iiiU  on  the  1:^1  oi  SovemUcr.  \  The  ne'er  a  bit  they're  ill  to  poor  folk. 
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jre  tell  me,  Master  Cnsar, 
u  folk's  lifb'a  a  life  o'  pleasure  1 
1  or  hunger  e'er  can  steer  them, 
thought  ot  ncedua  fear  them. 

CS8AB. 

D,were  ye  but  whyles  whare  I  am, 
lea  ye  wad  ne'er  envy  'em. 
they  ncedua  starve  or  sweat, 
Winter's  cauid,  or  Simmer's 
eat; 

nac  sair  wark  to  craze  their 
ancs, 

ild  age  with  grips  an'  granes : 
in  bodies  arc  sic  fools, 
nr  colleges  and  schools, 
su  nae  real  ills  perplex  them, 
L'  enow  tbemscls  to  vex  them ; 
be  \c^  they  hae  to  sturt  tliem, 
■oportioQ  less  will  hurt  them. 
y  fellow  at  the  pleugb, 
I  till'd,  he's  right  eneugh; 
y  girl  at  her  wheel, 
;ns  done,  she's  unco  weel : 
lemen,  an*  Ladies  worst, 
lown  want  o'  wark  are  curst, 
er,  lounging,  lank,  an'  lazy ; 
haet«  hails  them,  yet  uneasy; 
rs  insipid,  dull,  an*  tasteless : 
:hts  unquiet,  lang,  an'  restless ; 
:heir  sports,  their  balls,  an'  races, 
loping  through  public  places, 
ic  parable,  sic  pomp,  an'  art, 
»n  scarcely  roach  the  heart, 
cast  out  in  party  matches, 
r'ther  a'  in  deep  debauches : 
iS  arm-in-arm  in  clusters, 
and  gracious  a'  as  sisters ; 
their  absent  thoughts  o'  ither, 
i'  run  deils  an'  jads  thegither. 
o'er  the  wee  bit  cup  an'  platie, 
the  scandal  potion  pretty; 
ag  nights,  wi'  crabbit  leuks 
re  the  devil's  pictured  beuks; 
a  chanoe  a  ihrmer's  stackyard, 
t  like  onie  unhang'd  blackguanl. 

lome  exception,  man  an' woman; 
is  Gentry's  life  in  common. 

he  Son  was  out  o'  sight, 

er  gloaming  brought  the  night : 


The  bum-clock  7  humm'd  wi'  lacy  drone; 
The  kye  stood  rowtin'  i'  the  loan : 
When  up  they  gat,  and  shook  their  lug8» 
Kcjoiced  they  were  ua  men,  but  dogs ; 
An'  each  took  aff  his  several  way, 
Resolved  to  meet  some  ither  day.* 


TAM  O'  SHANTEB.  A  TALJC.» 

"  Of  Broifi'nyis  and  of  Bogilis  f\iU  is  thi« 
Buke."         gawim  Douglas. 

When  chapman  billies  leave  the  streett 
An'  drouthy  ucebors  neebors  meet, 
As  market-days  arc  wearin'  late. 
An'  Iblk  begin  to  tak'  the  gate; 
While  we  sit  bousing  ut  the  nappy. 
An'  getting  fou  and  unco  ha^py. 
We  think  na  on  the  lang  Scots  miles. 
The  mosses,  waters,  slaps,  an*  stiles. 
That  lie  between  us  an'  our  hamo, 
Whare  Fits  our  sulky,  sullen  dame, 
Gatherin'  her  brows  like  gutherin*  storm, 
Nursiu'  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 


haet,  or  fient  hacU  is  another  petty 
egation;  equivalent  to  nothing  at 
page  667/ note  8. 


7  The  hummin^-bcctle  Umt  flies  about 
in  the  Hunimor  twilight. 

8  Never  were  two  dogs  so  exquisitelr 
delineated.  Their  gamb*>ls,  before  they  sit 
<lown  to  moralize,  are  describecl  with  an 
equal  degree  of  happiness;  an<i,  through 
the  whole  dialogue,  the  character,  aa 
well  as  the  different  condition,  of  tlie  two 
speakers  is  koi)t  in  view.  The  dogs  of 
Burns,  except  m  their  talent  f«)r  morali- 
zation,  are  (townright  dogs;  and  n(»t  like 
the  horses  of  Swilt,  or  the  hind  and  pan- 
tlicr  of  Dryden.  men  in  the  shape  of 
brutes.  The  true  dogs  are  consUmtly 
kept  before  our  eyes;  an<l  the  contrast 
between  their  Vomx  and  character  a.s  dogs, 
and  the  sagacity  of  their  <-^mversation, 
heighten  the  humour  and  ileeiien  the  im. 
pression  of  the  poet's  siitire.  — CruiUE. 

1  The  original  of  Tam  o'  Shanter  was 
an  inai  vidua!  named  Douglas  Gnihame, 
a  Carrick  l^rmcr.  Shanter  is  a  fhmi  on 
the  Carrick  shore,  near  Kirkoswald, 
which  Gr.iluime  long  possessed.  The 
man  was,  in  sol)er  truth,  the  '•  bletherin*, 
blustcriu' blellura"  that  the  poet  has  de- 
scribed; an<l  his  wife  waw  as  veritable  a 
lady  who  most  anxiously  discouraged 
drinking  in  her  husband.  Burns,  when 
a  boy,  spent  some  time  at  Kirkoswahl,  in 
the  iionse  of  a  maternal  unclCj  who  at 
once  pnnitised  the  <'raft  of  a  miller  and 
sold  m>rae.bj-ewed  ale.  To  this  house, 
Gnihame  and  his  brotlier-in-law,  the  for- 
mer of  Duquhat,  used  to  resort ;  and,  find- 
ing in  Burns  some  qimlities  which,  Imy  ai 
he  was,  recommended  him  to  their  atten- 
tion, they  made  him  every  thing  but  thoit 
drinking  companion. 
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BUBXS. 


All'  they  maun  starve  o'  caulU  an*  huu-  <  They  bar  tho  door  on  flrosly  win'a; 
Dut,  huw  it  i'oMtc:*,  1  novcr  kcnuM  ycl,[ger : !  The  iiuppy  recks  wi'  manUing  nsuoi. 


They're  luai.-^tl/  wonderlu'  contented: 
An'  buirdly  cliielti,  an'  clever  huzicd, 
Are  bred  in  nic  u  wuy  us  Ihis  is. 

CJESAR. 

liut  then  U)  isee  how  ye*re  ncgleckit. 
How  hulTd,  and  cuflTd,  and  dibre&peckit! 
J.«»nl,  man !  our  ;;i.-ntry  care  as  little 
Ft»r  «U;lveri<,  tlitchirei,  an'  bic  cattle; 
'J'hcy  gang  as  t*au»  y  by  i)oor  folk 
A>  1  wad  l»y  a^tink.in'  bro:k. 
l'\  e  noii(:L««l,  on  our  Lainl's  court-day, 
An'  niouy  a  tnne  my  heart's  been  wae, 
J*oor  tenant  btxiies,  tcant  o'  ca:sh, 
lb)W  llicy  maun  thole  a  I'actoi-'s  tnash; 
He'll  .-tanip  an' threaten,  cur>e  an'  bwear 
He'll  apprcluMul  tlu'm,  pointl  their  gear; 
^^'hih'  t  hoy  maun  bt;in*,  w  i'  aspect  humble, 
An'  hear  it  a',  an'  fear  an*  tremble  I 
I  M-e  h(»w  folk  live  that  hae  nche«; 
JJut  ^u^ely  poor  folk  mauii  be  wretches. 

LUATIl. 

They're  nao  t^ac  wrt'tched's  ane  wa<l  think ; 

Tim'  coiirtantiy  on  poortilh'd  l»rhik; 
Tlu'v'n-  sat*  accii.-^tonrd  wi'  (Ik*  sight. 
Tin'  vii'W  ii't  .::io.-^  them  littli;  fright. 
Thi'U  cliaiit'e  an'  fortune  are  .>>ae  guided, 
Tlu'\'re  a\i.'  in  li'»s  vr  mair  provided; 
All'  tli'i'  fali.irut'd  \\  i'  (  lo-c  employment, 
A  blink  «>•  real's  a  .''Ueet  enjt»ynu'nt. 
'file  deare-t  <«tnir«>rt  o'  their  live.-*, 
']*h<'ii-  i:rii>hie  weans  an'  faithfu'  wives; 
'flu-  pi  alt  ling  thin:,'-.  an»  ju>-;t  tlieir  pride, 
'fhat  .-wei'hii-i  a'  their  lire>ido; 
.Vn*  \\  liyle^  l\\  Mlpennie-wi'Tth  o'  nappy 
(,'an  n:ak'  Ilu-  l>i"lie-  uneo  happy; 
'J'ht-y  l.!\  a -I'll-  llieir  private  <'aii's, 
T.)  niiii'l  th<-  Kirk  and  Mab'  alf.iir>: 
'fli'-y"il  I. ilk  !»'  patmnage  and  prie>ts, 
\\  i'  kimliing  liii\\  in  their  breasts, 
Or  tril  what  lieu  laxatioiT.- e<.)iujn', 
-\ii'  r<  liie  at  the  lulk  in  Lon'on. 
-\  ~  Me;tk.l.i(  »d  Hallow  ina~.- •' returns, 
'I'ln  \  get  the  Jovial,  ranting  kirns, 
\Vhfn  rural  lilt-,  o"  every  j-latifii, 
rniJ«'  in  <-()niin(>n  reeriation  ; 
Love  blink-,  Wit  .-lap-,  an'  ^'M•ial  Mirth 
Forgets  tlure'.-  (  .ire  npo'  tin-  Farth. 
'J'hat  merr\  day  tin*  \  ear  begins, 


An'  bhedrt  a  beart-iniiplriiig  tftoam; 
The  luntiu'  pipe  an*  dnei»hiu-DiiU 
Are  handed  rouuil  wi'  ri^ht  guid  will; 
The  cantie  auld  Tolka  cruckin'  cruuie. 
The  young  auen  rauUu'  thru*  the  li«iiue; 
My  hean  has  been  i»ae  fiiia  U>  aeetbcnii 
That  I  for  Joy  hae  burkit  wi*  ihem. 
Still  it'tf  owns  true  that  ye  hae  loid. 
Sic  p:amc  is  now  uwro  alien  |ilay*d. 
There's  monie  a  cnHlitable  etock 
O'  decent,  honest,  Iawik»ut  fu'k. 
Are  riven  out  baiih  rui>t  and  brunch, 
Some  i-a^tcal'd  pridot'u'  ^reeii  to  qucucK 
Wlui  thinks  to  knit  hiiudcl*  the  faster 
In  favour  wi'  some  gvntle  master, 
Wha,  aiblins,  tliruujr  a-|>arliumentiu'« 
For  Britain's guid  his  soul  inUeutin'. 

C.£SAR. 

llaith,  lad,  yo  little  ken  about  it: 

Fur  Britain's  guid!  guid  faith,  1  doubt  iti 

Say  ratlier,  gaun,  us  rremiers  load  hiiBt 

An'  saying  ay  or  no's  they  bid  him: 

At  operas  an'  plays  |>aradiug. 

Mortgaging,  gambling,  ma^quemdiiig; 

Or  maybe,  in  a  frolic  daft. 

To  Hague  or  Calais  tak's  a  waA, 

To  make  a  tour,  and  tak*  a  whirl. 

To  learn  ban  Um,  an'  si-e  the  worl*. 

There,  at  Vienna  or  Ver'»ailles, 

lie  rives  his  Cither's  aiihi  enuulsl 

Or  by  Madrid  he  Uikus  the  rout. 

To  Uirum guitars,  and  fetcht  ui'  uoivt: 

Then  bousi^s  drunUy  tienimu  water. 

To  mak*  himsel*  look  fair  ami  fatter. 

For  Britan's  gnid  I— for  her  de»lruciival 

Wi'  dissipation,  feud,  an'  Hictiou. 


li;atii. 

Ilech,  man!  dear  sirsl  is  tha^  fhe gbta 
They  waste  sea  mouy  a  braw  estate? 
.Vre  we  eae  foughUMi  an'  liardss'd 
For  gear  to  gang  that  gate  at  last? 
O,  would  they  stay  aiuck  tVae  Courts, 
An*  please  themselves  wi*  eonutra  spoitib 
It  wad  for  every  ane  Iw  lK'tt(.*r, 
The  Laird,  the  Teuaut,  an*  the  Cotter  I 
For  thac  fVank,  mntin*,  ramblin'  billici^ 
i  Fient  haet  o'  them's  illdiearted  fellows; 
I  K\(-e}>t  for  breakin*  o*  their  timmer, 
'  Or  speakin'  lightly  o*  their  limmer. 


r, 


Th.'  oi.i  r,-^ti\,-,l  of  H  illow  ma-*,  or  All ,  ^^^  thootin'  o*  a  hare  or  mtMir-cock, 
Sajjila,  Jall>  on  the  Isi  ol  No\v:uvV)v:t.  i^TUc  ne'er  a  bit  they're  ill  to  poor  folk. 


1AM  O'  6HANTER. 


t  Lbousbl  ot  neiHlDa  Una  them. 
ui,irera7abutwtiyleanh>ireIaD 


■cir  culleges  anil  kIiooIb, 

eu  use  ruul  ilia  pvriili;iL  them, 

the  leas  they  biui  to  sluit  thum, 

[7  relloH  al  the  plough, 
■  till'd,  hu'e  right  eneugh; 
ry  girlnt  her  nhecl, 


ler,  Inooging,  lank,  an'laxy; 
1  haet*  liails  Ihcin,  yet  uDCasr; 

ghlo  nnciulvl,  lung',  an'  reMlcse; 
their  aporta,  tholr  balls,  ail'  rscea. 
lUoplDg  Uirougli  public  places, 
■Ic  puwlc,  sic  pomp,  an'  art, 
can  BCareely  reach  the  bearL 
1  caW  out  in  parly  matcbed, 
■nhsra'  iudeeiiiJebauehci; 

tuiil  gracious  a' as  sisters; 
r  their  absent  Ibougbts  o'  ither, 
a' run  deilBao'ladstliugitbcr. 
,  o'er  the  wee  bit  cup  au"  pUtie, 
1  the  ecandal  polioQ  pretty ; 
ing  aigbla,  wi'  crabblt  leuks 
TB  the  deril's  pictured  beubs; 
1  a  ebaooe  a  tenner's  sUckyard. 
U  Uke  onle  nnhaiig'd  bladcguard. 


irgloamlDg  brought  the  nlgbt: 


lhact,oTficnl  Ami, Is  uDotber petty 
wgatioa;  equivalehtto  nolhuig  -' 
I  page  Gn.'Doto  S. 


lie  'bani-clack>  humm'd  wl'  laiy  dnma; 

lit  u  up  they  gat,  and  shook  their  luga, 
.'J .lilted  they  were  un  men,  but  dogs; 

.-ulvoil  to  meet  some  llher  day,' 
TiM  C  SHANTEE.  A  TALE.' 


llrownyis  and  of  Bog 
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,  slaps, 

an'  stiles. 

!r  wratli  to  keop  it  warm. 


■vetle  Uiat  Sles  about 
BUinmertuiJitibt. 

iDvcr  were  two  ilnn  ao  exqnistlelr 
iiiled.  TbeirgiiniliiiiB.lieroruthcysit 

to  noraliie,  DTD  clesiTilied  witli  an 

iffiuil  degree  of  luipplness;  and.  throogb 
iliu  wholu   dialogue,  the   diaiarler,  hb 
vmjU  a«  (he  diOCrent  roiHlltiou,  uT  the  two 
sp;;:ikvra  i«  kept  lit  view,    'tho  dogs  ot 
Itiirus,  exRet't  In  their  talent  Dirinonitl- 
tion,  are  downrlglK  ilogs;  and  nut  Ilka 
V  horses  of  SwIII,  ur  thu  bind  ami  patt- 
er af  Urvdcn,  iiieii  tu  the  ■haiHi  oT 

_^pl  licfbre  our  uyes;  and  the  cuntiwit 
lictnrecn  their  Itirni  and  charucitar  an  UogB, 

id  the  Bngaei^  Ot  Uuilr  cnnrunalliHi, 
„;lglitm  Uio  huinmir  ami  ilocpcn  the  lo- 
uressioD  of  the  piat'a  antire.— Ci'Bbib. 

I  Tlia  orlirlnal  of  Tarn  u'  ttbantor  waa 
au  imllvldaal  nanuMl  Diiuglia  (jmliam«, 
a  Ciirrick  Hinner.  Hbanter  In  a  Ainn  on 
the  Carrtck  shora.  near  Klrkovwald, 
which  Unthame  tong  piwaesspil.  Tba 
nmnwas.in  Hiher  truth,  the  "  lilctherlu^, 
blu»teriu>  blelluin"  ttuit  the  iHKt  has  do- 
scriUil;  and  faia  witb  whk  aa  rerilabia  a 
Indv  who  UHist  anxiously  Ili^oaum■ed 
drinking  in  her  hasband.  Bnmi-,  wrwo 
a  boy ,  Bpcat  some  tinw  at  KirkmwahU  in 
ilic  hiiiise  or  a  maternal  unrle,  who  at 
ante  uractliieil  the  erult  of  ■  mtller  and 
scilil  humc-brewuil  ale.  To  tills  house, 
(irabame  anil  hla  ImrtlieTJn-lBW,  the  for- 
mrrorl>iii|Uhal.nscillnrcsnrti  aiii),flnd> 
lug  In  Uurua  avntu  iiunliliiii  which,  Imy  al 
he  WHS,  runimnH'iufDil  hhu  U>  their  atteii- 
lion,  they  niaile  hlni  erery  tldnf  but  tbeti 
drinking  compauion. 


TiTO 


BURNS. 


Tliii*  tnitli  faij'l  hnno-l  Tnm  o'  Slianter, 
As  hv  fnu'  Ayr  :u-  ni-rlil  «li«l  «'antrr, 
(Anlil  Ayr,  \\  li:iin  iu'iTat«»\iii  -uriiapsOi-. 
F«»r  h«»i;i'.-l  uu  u  aii'  bunny  la.--f.-.; 

OTaml  liatl-I  lli«'u  Inil  ln-t'ii  sat'  wi^o, 
A>  ta'rn  lliy  am  \\\l'>'  KaU-V  aih  ii-o! 
Slir  laiil<l  tint-  \\vi'\  llit»ii  A>a-t  a  hkolluin. 


As  bees  floe  bame  wi* lados o*  trearorr, 
Tlie  niiiiuu.'a  wing'il  their  wavwi*  tkn^ 

ure ; 
Kiiisrsmay  Ix.*  Mfrl,  but  Tarn  wa«;jrl.irwus 
o'lT  u'  ihc  iU.s  u'  life  viirloriuUfr:* 

r.iit  i»U'asures  aro  liki.-  ifoppio?  siirt-a-U 
You  >vi/.c  the  n«»wer,  itrf  bI<M»ni  w  I'hol! 


A  l)KtliiTii.',  lili;-t«rin',  drurki'ii  l)lrllum;   Or  liki-  tin*  rnnw.faU  in  the  river. 


A  ini'UMMJt  Mhiti",  —  then  mol:-  l-ir  cvr-r; 

Or  likf  ihi'  l)i»roali'»  ra'*e. 

Thai  flit  »Ti»  vmu  r:in  j»i">int  (lieir  r'.:.«v: 

^Jv  liki*  the  r.iinlMnv*-*  l-nely  Ituiii 

Kvaiii.-hir»^  ainhl  V.u:  etorm. — 

Nar  iiKin  eaii  tether  time  ttrti'le:  — 

I    MM 


Tlial,  ll.n'  NoM  iiilirr  l.ll  Ortoln-r, 

Ae  niark«l-'lay  tlimi  \\a-l  iia  ^olicr; 

Thai  ilka  iiiiMir,  w  i'  Ihc  iiiillt  r, 

'JIuiii  .-.il  a-  I.iii»'  a-  lln'U  had  mIUm";' 

jliat  e\  i-n  iiai_'  ua-^  raM  a  .-h'K'  on,- 

Till-  Mi.i;;i  ai.'l  tln-f  .-at  ii>ar!ii'  l-iu  tin  ; 

Tluil  at  til-  I.-ri'-  l.-ii-i  .tv'non  •^^iiii'lay,  '  Tlu-  li>>ur  a)iiin»aehfs  T.im  m:.:in  r-li*: 

'ili"Uiliank  wiKiikt'ii.Ii  an'till  Moii'iay.   That  ht.iur,  o*  iii^jhtS  blaek  ;u<h  t!io  ki.j'. 

^h«-  iiri'i'!:i'-ii'!  lt:ai,  hitf  tir  Miun,  j  sstaiio, 

Thnii  wiMil  I  li'  ii'Uiiil  ih'tii  •lr"\vnM  in  That  ilreary  hour  be  mnunt^hi^l-M-jtun; 

OreatthMwrwail'"'  k^  i' tln*iiiMk.[l)oi)n,  ,  Ami  Mc  u  iilyrhi  lie  lak's  ihi-  riM-i  in 

J»v  AUi\\a\'.-*  aiiM  h.innteil  kirk. 


Ah,  L'l-nth-  <lanu'->!  it  trars  nie  irrcet 
'i'u  think  h'MV  ni«'ny  rfiniM-ls  >\veet, 
II<t\v  ni  ir.y  h  nL'lheuM  ^alre  a'hii'e..-?, 
The  hu-haii-l  li\i»'  the  wile  tk-.-iii^'d. 

r.ut  t>»  "ur  lah- :  .\r  niarket-uifjht, 
Tan>  h..fl  ;.'--t  iil.inlfl  un<"o  ri::ht; 
Fa«-l  \>\  an  iii.'ii-.  l>KT/inu' ihii-ly, 
\Vi'  re.mrn:;  -^^at-.  th.it  ih-ank  divinely; 
And  at  hi  ■ «  lii.iw  .  >iiut«'r  .luhnny,* 
Jli-  aiif  >■!  I.  tri;-l\  .  'Iruuthv  eronv; 
Tani  l->'i   i  li.'ni  hk<- a  \i-ra  lirilher; 


As  ne'er  iiour  frininT  >\a<  alin>;id  jii. 
Tlie  w  ind  blew  a:»  T\>ail  blaw  n  it-  l:i.*t; 
The  rattlin'  tfhriwer&  r«»-i,'  i»n  the  li;:i.-i; 
The  tpecily  Klvuuid  the  d.irkness  ^a.U- 
low'd;  [l-'r/U: 

Lou«l,  (leep,  and  Ian;;  Iho  thunder  !<1- 
That  niKht,  a  child  iniirht  understand, 
The  Deil  hud  buaiiie<-s  ou  hit  hand. 

Wrel  mountcil  on  bis  invy  mare,  M*.*?, 
;A  betleruevcr  Ufte«l  leff.) 
Tani  skelpit  on  thntn^'h  du!i  and  mirv, 
I>e^|ti:^iu;r  wind,  an*  rain,  an*  flrt*; 
'■  Whiles  luddin^  fa^t  his  i;uid  blue  hocihi: 


Thi'V  h.i'l  I'l  I  n  I'.iu  l.'r  \viM-k>  llieiriiherl     I ,,.,  .,  .         .  ... 

,p,    "       ,  ,    ,  ,    1  ..         NNhdesenHuiingoor^onieauhlS'.'Ur-.a- 

Thf  ni-i  I  'ha\«'oii  \\i  ^an:^s  an' clatter:  ^ 

net  * 
An*  .i\<' thf  a!<' w..- L'H'W  in.::  bftti'r:  „.,  .,        .    '     .  ,     ..         , 

.,.,     in,         I  r     ,  WhilesirlowonngrnJundwrpruilentmrcr, 

i  IM- kin«lli-l'.  and  i.iui  prru  ^n-arinus,         ,         ,       .  7.. 

W.'  I•a^oMr-.■  ■.-.nt,  .u,vt.  an,l  juvriou.:    rx-^t  ^^'glo«  ^-atdi  hiin  iinawaiv^; 
Th.-  .s..wt.r  laul.l  hi>  .pavn-^t  series;        |     ,j    t,,^  p^^.j  ,Var>  not  to  tell  his  rt-a-l.-r 
'i  hf  kin-ih. r-r-  kinirh  wa*-  ready  chorus:   i  in  the  outset,  that  bis  Iien-»  was  a  lUsiv- 
Thr  .-j..!ni  willnnit  niidit  rair  and  rustle,  !•'»<*•  **"'*  £ieolli^h  drunkanl.  w  ho>c  i\<v*. 
rp...  .   1    ,  .  ,,       ,   .  ,  .  .,  ,  ses  wei-e  frequent  ns  his  opiii>r'.uriiii>--. 

JanMhdnaniihdlh.--t..rni  a  whittle.        |tj,j,  reprohat*'  Pits  d-wn    tA    hi-   n-i- 

,.  ,,  ,  while  the  htorni  Ia  riKirin^'  and  hca'-i 

';"'•"'■'''" .1  man -ac  happy.  |.,„,,  ^..j^,,  jm.  hi  eonfusion ;  Mie  ni^'hl  .- 

K'«  h  «h-.'V\  n'.l  hiin-ili  aniai.ir  Ihi-  nappy  !     tlriven  on  by  Mm:?  and  luniultuon"  n-'i--. 

..  _  _.  .     [__  laujrhtcranil  josl'lhieki'u  a.- ihi' l.-evi-.iin 

iu»pr«»\e.s  upim  the  palate;  jmujulm:  li  '.•■'>• 

-  V.  ■  /  ■  1  ■  :.'r..r!i  -rnt  I  >  tin-  mill  t'»  bo  ity  nnddy  bends  to  tlie  i*ervire  «.f  j.-cr.i.r.il 
ri-'-.ii.l.  Tiii- ni'  in  n_  h»  :.  j-.  tliat  every  bcmvolenee:  iieltl!::hne«>s  is  ni>t  al""!.!. 
i;ni.'  Ill-  •nil.  I  i-in  i-i  tin-  mill  ho  >at  to  but  wearing  the  mask  m'tioeialenr  ii.dav; 
drink  \\  i'li  ih.-  miHir.  —  an«I  while  those  various  •denii-ntS'-t  hi- 

■'•  A.-t'iim  a-  n\\\  nau'ofhis  n-qulred  nianity  are  bleudeil  into  one  pn-ud  ai;'l 
f-h'HinL'.  ;  happy*  eompoMtioii  of  elated  tipirilN  llii- 

4  .b  .:•!  KiMiiH-.ly.  a  )<uMii'.hiiu<c  keep,  anirer  of  the  tempest  without  dvH»r?  eiily 
er  at  Kii  k..  waM.  In  «^r.,||.,n-l,  the  \il-  iHMirhti'u*  andK*t.'»t»iriluM'nji»vment  willi- 
iay-  will  rr  ihi«  p;inli  «hiiri-li  ptauds  is  in.  — I  pity  bhn  who  eannol  |it'ri"cive  lti:i( 
eajli,«l  KirkiiMi.  that  i-,  k- i.  *■  in.  j  in  all  thi.s,  though  tbeiv  was  no  nii»rnl  pur 

."»    Si.nter  Jolmu}    i.-.  JoJiu   the   bhoo-  ]H\M't  thure  id  u  mural  ciTccL  —  Woi JM 
makck-.  JwMiiTH. 


TAM  O'  SHANTEB. 


571 


Kirk-AUoway  was  drawing  nigh, 
Wharo  ghaista  an*  houleta  nightly  cry. 
By  this  time  ho  was  cross  tho  ford, 
Wtaare     in    the    snaw     tho     chapman 

BinoorM ; 
An*  past  the  birks  an*  meildc  stanc, 
Wbare  dnicken  Charlie  brak's  neck-bane; 
Ad'  through  tho  whins,  an'  by  the  cairn, 
Wharo  hunters  fand  the  murderM  bairn ; 
An'  near  the  thorn,  aboon  the  well, 
Wbare  Mango's  mither  hang'd  hcrscl'. 
Before  him  Doon  pours  a'  his  floods; 
The  doublin*  storm  roars  thro'  the  woods; 
Tho  lightnings  flash  fhie  pole  to  pole ; 
Near  and  more  near  the  thunders  roll ; 
When,  glimmerin'  thro'  the  groanln'  trees, 
Kirk-Alloway  scem'd  in  a  bleezc ; 
Thro*  ilka  bore  the  beams  were  glancin'; 
An'  loud  resounded  mirth  an'  dancin'. 

Inspirin'  bold  John  Barleycorn! 
What  dangers  tliou  canst  mak'  us  scorn! 
Wi*  tippenny  we  fear  nae  evil ; 
Wi'  osqiuibae  we'll  face  the  Devil  1 
The  swats  saeream'd  in  Tammie's  noddle, 
Fair  play,  he  cared  na  deils  a  bod<llc. 
But  Maggie  sUkmI  right  sair  astonish'd. 
Till,  by  tiie  heel  an'  hand  admonish'd, 
She  rentui-ed  forward  on  the  light; 
And,  wow!  Tam  saw  an  unco  sight! 
Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance; 
Nae  cotillion  brent*ncw  fi'ac  France, 
But  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  an' reels 
Put  life  an'  mettle  i'  their  heels. 
At  winnock-bunker  in  the  east, 
There  sat  auld  Nick,  in  shape  o'  beast; 
A  towzy  tyke,  black,  grim,  an'  large, 
To  gie  them  music  was  his  charge : 
Ho  screw'd  the  pipes  an'  gart  them  skirl , 
Till  roof  and  r  alters  a'  did  dirl ! 
Coffins  stooil  round,  like  oi.>en  presses, 
That  shaw'd  the  dead  in  their  last  dresses ; 
An'  by  some  devilish  c^ntraip  slight 
Each  in  its  cauld  luind  held  a  light. 
By  which  heroic  Tam  was  able 
To  note,  upon  the  haly  table, 
A  monlcrer's  banes  in  gibbet  aims ; 
Twa  ppan-lang,  wee,  unchristen'd  bairns ; 
A  thief,  ncw-cutted  fhie  a  rape, 
Wi'  his  last  gasp  his  gab  did  gape : 
Five  tonmhawks,  wi'  bluid  red>ru8ted; 
Five  scimitars,  wi*  murder  crusted ; 
A  garter,  which  a  babe  had  strungled; 
A  knifb,  a  father's  throat  had  mangled, 
WtKxn  bia  ain  son  o'  life  bereft, 


The  grey  hairs  yet  stack  to  tho  heft; 
Wi'  mair  o'  horrible  an'  awfti', 
Which  er'n  to  name  wad  bo  unlawAi'. 

As  Tammie  glowr'd,  amazed  an'  curious, 
The  mirth  an'  fun  grew  fast  an'  fhrious : 
The  piper  loud  an'  louder  blew; 
The  dancers  quick  an'  quicker  flew; 
They  reel'd,  they  set,  they  cross'd,  they 

cleekit, 
Till  ilka  carlin  swat  and  reekit, 
An'  coo8t  her  duddies  to  the  wark, 
An'  linket  at  it  in  her  sark! 

Now  Tam,  O  Tam  I  had  they  lieen  queans 
A*  plump  an*  strnppin,  i*  their  teens; 
Their  sarks,  instead  o'  creeshfc  flannen. 
Been    sunw-white      seventeen     hunder 

linen ;' 
Thir  breeks  o'  mine,  my  only  pair. 
That  ance  wei-c  plush,  o'  guid  blue  hair, 
I  wad  hae  gien  them  alTniy  hurdles. 
For  ane  blink  o'  tho  bonnie  burdies* 
But  wither'd  behlams,  old  an'  droll, 
Rigwoodie  hags,  wad  spean  a  fo;U, 
Lo\%i)iu'  au'  flingin'  on  a  cummock, 
I  wonder  didna  turn  thy  stomach. 

But  Tam    kenn'd  what  was   what   f\i' 

brawlie : 
"There  was  ac  winsome  wench  an'walie,"* 
That  night  inlisted  in  the  core, 
(Lang  after  kenn'd  on  Carrick  shore; 
For  mony  a  beast  to  dead  she  shot, 
An*  peritiird  mony  a  bonnie  boat, 
An'  shook  bailh  nieikle  corn  an'  bear. 
An'  kept  the  country-side  in  fear.) 
Her  cutty  sark,  o'  Paisley  ham. 
That  while  a  lassie  she  had  worn. 
In  longituflo  though  sorely  scanty. 
It  was  her  best,  and  she  was  vauntie. 
Ah!  little  kenn'd  thy  revereml  grannie. 
That  sark  she  coft  for  her  wee  Nannie, 
Wi'  twa  pund  Scots,  ('twas  a'  her  riches,) 
Wad  ever  graced  a  d:ince  of  witches! 

But  here  my  Muse  her  wing  maun  cour; 
Sic  flights  are  far  beyond  her  power: 
To  sing  how  Nannie  lap  an'  flang, 
(A  souple  Jade  she  was  an'  Strang,) 
An'  how  Tam  stood,  like  ane  bewitch'd, 
An'  thought  his  very  ecu  eurich'd; 


7  A  technical  phnise  for  linen  woven 
in  a  reed  of  ITIX)  divisions,  it  means  linen 
of  tlie  finest  quality. 

8  Quoted  l^om  Allan  Bamsay. 


BURXS. 


Kvfn  Satan  jrluwrM,  an«l  ll«V'o«l  fii*  fain. 

An'  holi  liM:inM)lr\v  w  i'nii.u'ht  airiiiain ; 

Till  llr-l  ai"  <'ai'ir,  :•>  i"'  anilhor, 

Tain  lint  ln-s  n  a-on  a'tlu-^itlu'r, 

An"  n>ar-  out,  ••  Wirl  «l..nc,  Culiy-.-arkl*' 

An'  u\  .in  in-l:int  a*  war*  'lark: 

An'  .-« .ucrh  lia<l  111*  Mai:i;ii.'  ralli«'«1, 

Wlun  I'Ul  till'  ln■lli^ll  loirn.'n  ^allil•^l. 


AHDRESS  TO  THE  DEIL.« 

(>  Priuco  1  O  Chief  of  niiiiiy  ihronin.l  Po«' 

cr.-*. 
That  ic«l  th*  cuibultlcd  Serapliini  tn  vt.t. 

MlLTilS. 

O  Tiior!  whatever  titlo  fuil  ihff. 
AiiM  iloniic,  Satan,  Nick,  ••r  i.Io.itii'. 
\\  lia  in  yon  cavrrn  ;rrini  an'  i*««otio, 

ClusiMl  innliT  hatr-hf  .•<. 
;  SpairgC!*  •'  alxnit  llio  l»ruii>taiu'  «'«viU".', 

To  i<i*aui.l  iMM»r  wrcU'he^! 


ir«ar  n»o.  auM  Ilan^ii.',  for  a  wo»*. 
An'  Ul  ]>«»ur ilanim«.''l  U««Ues  Ih*: 


A-  IxM'-  l>i/,/  «>nt  wi'  an^'iy  !">  ki'. 

WIhmi  i»lnn«l''nn'  iK-nl.- ;i>.-a.l  tln-ir  bykc  ; 

A-  "I'l'ii  |i!i>>-ii''s  iii«»it;il  I'lU's 

W  lii-n,  i»'»i'  I  •-''*•  .-tans  ImIiti-  tlu-ir  nor-e; 

A-N  iM-'ir  run.-  llu'  iuark«M-i  rnwtl. 

\Vh.  n  ••  <  :i!tli  llu-  iliirll  "  iv^'-uinl-ahnnl ; '  j.,,,  ^„,.,.  ^m-y  |,U;ariiiri:  il  <an  iric', 

>.i  Ma.:i:i«'  liins,  llir  wililn-  I'dltiw,  I  i.;\„  to  a  •UmI, 

\\  i'  u»i<ny  an  i  Mriti-h  srivo'.-h  and  lnill»>w.   y,,  j^iielp  aii*  >cainl  imur  'l««;r:4  lik«'  nu"-, 

I  An' hear  ii.-i  Miuocl! 

Ali/I'ani!  ali.Tani!  llmnMl  >:i't  lli>  lairin'!. 

In  ll<il  \\ir\  11  r-'a.-t  llu  o  liki-  a  Ini  I'in'!        (ucjit  i.-*  Ihy  power,  an*  pn-at  tliy  faw; 


In  vain  tliy  K'atr  aw.iif-^  Iliy  <-"niin'I 
K:itr  riMiii  w  ill  In- ;i  \M>i'!u' wiiiuanl 
.Now.  ill!  \\i\  .-jHttly  nfni«>.-l,  Mt';r, 
An'  win  IIm'  k('\-raiu'''  of  tlic  luiir; 
Till  r<-  at  till  111  thou  thy  tail  may  tosf*, 
A  ninniiiu'  >tr<'aui  llu'y  ilaiiMia  i*ri»». 
r>ni  <  If  tin-  Ley  -taiir  .-In.'  coulil  make. 
Tin-  lirijt  a  tail  ^lll'  hail  In  -haki'l 
For  Nannii'.  iar  ln-iiiri-  tin*  ro-l, 
Hani  i!|i"n  miMi-  .Mai,'.irio  i'iv>t, 
An'  iKw  at  lam  w  i'  lurions  ettk'; 
V,\a  hull'  ui.-t  .-in-  Ma::irii'>.  un'tth*,— 
Af  ^|•l  :ir^'  iH'Mi^lit  oiV  in  r  nui.-trr  hale, 
\\\A  l*-ti  hiliiiii[  lii.-r  ain  .:ri'i>\  tail: 
'Ihi.'  <  .irliii  clau-Iil  In.r  !•>  tin.-  rump, 
An'  h'lt  jiour  .Mai:_'it'  ^canv  a  .-rtump! 

Ni  w,  \\  li.i  tlii.-  tall*  o'  truth  .-hall  rrail, 
Ilk  man  ami  ni'-ilu/r'-  .-"ii.  tak«'  Im'i-iI  : 
Will  la  \'r  t"»  think  y«"U  an'  incliiH'«l, 
i  )r  riirty  -.iik^  run  in  yuiir  niiml, 
'lliiiiK.  y<-  in.i\  liuy  tlu'j'iy.-  n'l-r  ih-ar; 
II'  nunslu  r  Tam  »>'  .'^haiitrr'.-*  m.iix*.' 


I'ar  krnn'il  ami  not«Ml  i&  thy  iianu.-: 
Au',  tlio'  you  lowiu'  luujrh'ii  ihy  haaie, 

Thou  travel-*  far; 
Au\  faith:  Unai'-*  neither  Jag  nur  laiiii-. 

Nor  blalc  n«^r  ^oaur. 

^\^lyleIS,  rauipng  like  a  itwrin*  llim. 
For  prey  a'  hoU's  an'  corner.-  Iryin'; 
Whylert  on   the  ^t^on.lr•wulg^i   iimi'^ 

Tirlin  the  kirks ;  I  Ay  in', 

Why  lea  in  the  human  iHii^om  pryin', 

Unseen  tliou  lurkti. 

se-sed  the  ]»owrr  of  oxeirinjr  ihe  mi».-t  va- 
ri«-<|  an«l  ili-ef»r«lMiit  eniiiin»n-.  wish  "U<'!i 
rapiil  tran^ition.•..'•  To  thir  I  \uu>t  aiM  :i 
clniiee  bit  fr«»ni  C'anipli»JI:  "liurn*  L»< 
ifivou  llie  elixir  Mt  liii*  !•>  his  nali>o  «li;i- 
U'«'t.  The  >cotti.'jh  J'i/H'j  >^flf.■^:  will '"J 
rfa«l  as  lonjs  ai<  any  )>r'Mhu'lion  i«t  li'tf 
^a^le  century.  The  n«]»re.*.>i-'n  «il*  la-^ 
^renins  i.-*  deep  auil  UTiivi'r>jil.  Into  J»i 
o'  Sfi.vitti  he  ha<  pouunl  the  \vhoIe  wifilt- 
cry  «»f  HMijr,  —  hunmrwu^,  >j:ay,  ^KL-niy, 
Icrrille  anil  i>ub|iuu'/* 

•2  II  wa^,  1  think,  in  Die  Winter  ofl>t, 
M.-  we  wen;  j;oin|;>vilh  •■arts  lor  ("*»:il-  t" 
the  family  Jhv,  tliai  Robert  llr-t  rvpeai»^l 
'.•  It  i-  a  wili-kuinMi  tact,  that  w  iti'lie*-.  J  t»)  me  the*.l'/«//fViA  fo  ^Z*'  f^ii.  Theiuri"a* 
'•r.any  i\il  -pirii-,  lia\i'  im  |f»\vrr  to  I'ol. ;  iih-a  of  8U('h  an  a«l(h't'ss  wa.s  t<u;;i:e»t«.'ii  t** 
low  j  p-M>r  wuht  ati>  luitiK-rihan  the  .  him  by  running  over  in  Iii-^niiuil  llu*  maiiV 
mi:i«lli'  I't  llu-  ii'Nt  1  liiii.iai:  -trr.im.  It '  Imlicnai.s  aetMunl-s  anil  ivprt^r^Mifcilions 
na\  l'i>  ii"|iir  liLrw  i-c  to  m<iitiiin  to  the  i  we  have  lVi»m  various  i|uartfr:>of  thi^au> 
bi-iii-ht.  .1  ira\rl!ir,  th.it  wlun  ln'  fails  in  ■  ^'ust  per.sonafro.  — c.;iuiiF.iir  15ru>*. 
with  l.ii_Mi>,  \\!iai«'\«r  iliiiirer  m.iy  be  in!  A  Wo  f-ec  the  IVil  stainlin;;  at  a  lanre 
lii-i  ;ri'in„'^  t-M  v.  ii'l,  tln-n*  i-.  mn.h  more  '  boiling  vat,  with  Honiethinj;  like  a  jfollb-it, 
ha/.:iril  in  tiirniii':  ha'k.— P.i  i.*N'>.  i  .striking  the  liiinifl  Ihit:  way  an<l  that  i\':iy 

I  I  pi'ii  thi-  |'"viii  >ir  W.iit.r  .'■iioit  has,  a.-lant,  with  all  bi-  mi^hti  niakintr  it  fly 
the  toll. 'W  inu':  "In  ihi-  ininni.ibh' tale  ni"  i  thr«ni>.'h  tho  whole  a]iartnient,  while  tli« 
T'li.t','  >/.'..,•.  .  hurn-  h.i-  Nit  n-  .-Jirtit-ient  [  inmatesare  winking  antl  holtjinfr  uii  tlH'il 
e\ii|«Mii-«'  of  hi-  a''ili!.\  t-i  r.Miihhn'  tin- ,  arms  to 'lefeml  their  faee-f.  Tliir^  is  pnv 
Imliiron- w  ifh  thrauiul.  No  piu't,  \\  ith  »*irely  the  iilea  eonvevi'«l  by  »j»oir^:4.— 
the  fACeiiluni  of  i?haLe-Y»v:ave,cvv:r  VJJi-^'L'llli  ErTUK-K  611£l'll£llD. 
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•d  my  reverend  Grannie  say, 
r  glcna  ye  like  to  stray ; 
«  auld  ruined  castles*  gray, 
(od  to  the  Moon, 
t  the  nightly  wanderer's  way, 
>Vi*  eldritch  croon, 

rilight  did  my  Grannie  summon 
er  prayers,  douce,  honest  woman  I 
t  the  dyke  she's  heard  you  bum- 
iVi*  eerie  drone ;  [min*, 

in',  thro'  the  boortrics  comin', 
ifVi*  heavy  groan. 

• 

ry,  windy,  winter  night, 

B  shot  down  wi'  sklcntin'  light, 

,  myscr,  I  gat  a  flight, 

fkyont  the  lough ; 

a  rash-bush,  stood  in  sight, 

Wi*  waving  sough. 

^1  in  my  nicve  did  shako, 
istlcd  hair  stood  like  a  stake, 
wi*  an  eldritch,   stoor  qualok — 
A.mang  the  springs  [quack, 

0  squattcr'd,  like  a  drake, 
On  whistling  wings. 

locks  grim,  an'  wither'd  hags, 
r  wi'  yon,  on  ragweed  nags, 
im  the  muirs  an'  dizzy  crags, 
Wi'  wicked  speed ; 
drkyards  renew  their  leagues 
Owre  howkit  dead. 

oountra  wives,  wi'  toil  an'  pain, 
inge  an'  plunge  the  kirn  in  vain ; 
Uic  yellow  treasure's  ta'en 
By  witching  skill ; 
rtit,  twal-pint  hawkio's  gaen 
/U  yell's  the  bill.« 

lowes  dissolve  the  snawy  hoord, 
t  the  jinglin'  icy-boord, 
iter-kclpics  haunt  the  foord 
By  your  direction, 
hted  travellers  are  allured 
To  their  destruction. 

rour  moss-traversing  spnnkics 
ho  wight  that  late  an*  drunk  is : 
izin',  curst,  mischievous  monkeys 
[>eludo  his  eyes, 


milkless  as  the  bull.  — //atrA/e  is 
ourite  cow.  — A  Scottish  pint 
.wo  English  quarts;  so  that  a 
t  cow  is  a  cow  that  gives  twenty- 
its  of  milk  a  day. 


Till  in  some  miry  slough  he  sank  is, 
Ne'er  mair  to  rise. 

When  masons'  mystic  wonl  an'  grip 
In  storms  an*  tempests  raise  you  up, 
Some  cock  or  cat  your  rage  maun  stop. 

Or,  strange  to  tell  I 
The  youngest  brother  ye  wad  whip 

AH  straught  to  Helll 

Lang  syne,  in  Eden's  bonnle  yard. 
When  youthfU'  lovers  first  were  pair*'!. 
An'  all  the  soul  of  love  they  shared. 

The  raptured  hour. 
Sweet  on  the  IVagraut,  flowery  sward. 

In  shady  bower: 

Then  you,  ye  auld,  snick-drawing  dog  I 

Ye  came  to  Paradise  incoj?.. 

An*  playM  on  man  a  cursed  brogue, 

(Black  bo  your  fa*  I) 
An'  gied  the  infant  warld  a  shog, 

'Moist  ruin'd  a*. 

D*ye  mind  that  day,  when  in  a  bias, 
Wi*  reekit  duds  an*  ree.stit  gizz. 
Ye  did  present  you  smoutio  phis 

'Mang  iMJttcr  folk, 
An'  sklented  on  the  man  of  Us 

Y'our  spitefu*  Joke? 

An*  how  ye  gat  him  i'  your  thrall. 
An'  brak  him  out  o'  house  an'  liall* 
While  scabs  an'  blotches  did  hlni  gtV^ 

Wi'  bittor  claiw, 
An'  lows'd  his  ill-ton^rned,  wicke<l  Ctv»** 

Was  warst  ava? 

But  a'  your  doings  to  rehearse. 
Your  wily  snares  an*  fe<;htin'  fierce, 
Sin*  that  day  Micluicl  did  you  pierce,* 

Down  to  this  time. 
Wad  din^  a  Lallan  tongue,  oi  Erso, 

In  prose  or  rhyme. 

An*  now,  auld  CI(W)ts,  I  ken  yc*re  thinkin* 
A  certain  Danlic's  rantin*.  drinkin*; 
Some  luckless  hour  will  send  him  liukin' 

To  your  black  pit; 
But,  Ihith!  he'll  turn  a  corner  jinkln', 

An'  cheat  you  yet. 

But  fare  you  weel,  auM  Nickio-benl 
O,  wa<l  ye  tak'  a  thought  an*  men*. 


5    Alluding  to  tJic  rc])resentution  given 
in  Panulisc  Lost,  Book  vi. 
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Yo  alblins  might  —  I  dinna  ken  — 

StQl  I»ae:i8t;ikc': 
rm  wae  to  think  upo'  yt»ii  den, 

Ev*u  for  VDiir  sake  I « 


THE  VISION. 

IH'AN  FIUST.'^ 

The  Sun  had  clo.sed  the  winto.r  day, 
The  curhTs  qiiat  their  roaring  play,* 
An'  hunj^erM  niaukin  lu'en  htT  way 

To  kail-y:ird8  j^ficeii. 
While  raithle>3  snaws  ilk  ntep  betray 

Whare  .she  has  been. 

The  thresher's  weary  flingin'-trce 

The  lee-lang  day  had  tir^tl  me; 

A.nd  wlian  tin;  «lay  had  clooed  his  o'e, 

Far  i'  tlu^  West, 
Den  i'  the  si)en«-o,  right  penBivclie, 

I  gacd  to  rest. 

There,  lanely,  by  tlie  inglc-eheek, 
I  .sat  antl  eyed  the  spewing  reek, 
ThatUird,  \\V  hoast-provoking  bmce.k, 

The  auld  elay  biggin'; 
An'  heard  the  restle.-d  rations  Hjueak 

About  the  riggin'. 

All  in  this  innttic,  nii<<ty  elinie, 

I  baekw.inl  mu.sed  on  uasted  time, 

How  I  had  sjiLMit  my  youthfu'  in-ime. 

An'  ihnie  mu'thing, 
But  Ftringin'  Motlu'r.-  up  in  rliyme, 

For  lo<>l.>  to  biug. 

Ha«l  I  to  guid  advice  but  harkit, 
I  iniglit,  Ity  llii>,  hac  I'mI  a  market, 
Or  sfruttt'd  in  a  bank  au'  rlarkit 

My  {•.j-li-acfoimt : 
Wliili'  luTc,  liall-niad.  hall-led,  half-sarkit, 

bs  a'  111*  aujount. 


I  Iinin<c\  on  pili«'-  tin-  \  cry  IHi'l,  witli- 
onf  kiKiu  in;-,  I  :iiti  hurc,  thai  wiy  uncli' 
'I'.'hy  h.fl  li.'tM)  brr..r«'liand  ihriV  A\ith 
liiui.  '-lie  is  th<'  i;illi<  r  I'l'  (iii-is  and 
bi'.-."  <ii.l  Dr.  s|,,|,, '.and  i-;  ciir.-!'-!  and 
<lanin(d  ali-.;idy."  "I  .-um  v.tirv  lor  il," 
•'aid  my  iiii'K- 'I'olty.  A  pix-i  witlnMit  luvc 
ut'ic  .-I  pliy-  ii';d  and  Mi('iapli\  .-i<-al  inii)u.-- 
hiljilii>.--(   \i;i.VF.i:. 

"  /' '  '  i-  a  trim  u-t'd  li\  (K-jan  lor 
Uw  «M\  i>-ion-;  r.|a  di'jn.--i\  »•  jnuin. 

«  <  '<:■  ■'■■■'I  IS  a  ganu-  plavi-d  w  it  h  >>loni',- 
on  till.' ire;  '"•.''■';>,  III.' iilav.T.-i  .Ml  it.  Tin- 
gauu'  rrM'inl.J.'s  Low  U,  Imt  i^  inurli  iu.»n' 
animati'd;  Jicn.u;  aptlv  called  ••/o.j/.-'-/ 
play." 


I  started,  mnttcring,  BlockbcaQI  oocfl 
And  heaved  on  high  mj  waukit  k)oC, 
To  swear  by  a*  you  starry  roof. 

Or  6omc  rash  aith, 
That  I,  henceforth,  would  be  xii\iue-i)n»f 

Till  my  last  breath.— 

When.  cUrkl  the  string  the  gnick  iVid 
And.  jeo  I  the  iloor  gaoil  t.»  Uie  wa' ;  [ibair; 
An'  by  my  in^rlclowe  I  saw. 

Now  bk»o«iu*  bright, 
A  tight,  outlaudi>h  hLzzie.  bniw. 

Come  I'ull  in  isight. 

Ye  need  na  doubt.  1  held  uiy  whirt; 
The  infant  aith,  lialf-lorord,  was^  crubht; 
1  glowr'd  asccrie'd  IM  boon  di!>ht 

lu  some  Willi  gk-n; 
When  swcet.likc  modest  w»rlb,->l)cblmU, 

And  6U*ppv(l  ben. 

Green,  blender,  Icaf^-lad  holly  boaghi 
Were  twi^tetl,  t?raeei'u*,  round  her  bruir»; 
I  took  her  for  some  frcotti.sh  3Iusc, 

By  that  Kame  tokcu ; 
An'  eomc  to  stop  lhoe>e  nvkless  vowa, 

WouM  «oon  lKk.'u  bmkcn. 

A  "hair-bniiuM,  ^cutimeuul  traco," 
Was  strongly  murkC'd  in  her  face; 
A  wildly -witty,  ruotie  gnicc 

Sbouu  lull  upon  her: 
Uercye,  ev*u  turnM  on  iinpty  &i)ace. 

Bcam'd  kiHin  with  himour. 

Down  flowM  her  robe,  a  tartan  ihctn. 
Till  half  a  leg  was  serinjply  seen; 
And  such  a  leg!  my  bonnie  Jean 

Coubl  only  peer  it ; 
Sac  straugbt.  sae  taper,  tight  and  clean, 

Nano  else  came  near  it. 

Ilcr  mantle  large,  of  green isli  hue, 
My  g-azing  wonder  chiellv  dn'w; 
Deep  lights  nnd  sbailed,  b«d<l-Tning}inE. 

A  lnstregran<l;  [thaw 

And  eeem'd.  tt»  my  astonibh'd  view. 

A  well-known  land. 

IFure,  rivers  in  the  t'ea  were  lost; 
There,  mountains  t<i  the  pkie^  were  tost: 
Uei-c,  tumbling  blUow.-t  niarkM  iheru.ist 

With  surging  foimi; 
There,  <li*Lint  tflunic  Art's  lofty  Uwfl, 

The  loitlly  dome. 

Here,  Doon  pour'd  dtiwn  his  fjr-felch'il 

IIikmN; 
Tliere,  well-fr»l  Irvine  ntiitoly  thuds: 
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mit  Ayr  staw  through  his  woods , 
hi  to  the  shore; 
ly  a  lesser  torrent  scads, 
With  seeming  roar. 

a  sandy  valley  spread, 

:nt  borough  rear'd  her  head ; « 

In  Scottish  story  read, 

ihe  boasts  a  race 

f  nobler  virtue  bred, 

^nd  polish*d  grace. 

ily  tower  or  palace  Mr, 

i  pendent  in  the  air, 

ims  of  heroes,  here  and  there, 

[  could  discern : 

sem'd  to  muse,    some  seem'd  to 

With  features  stem.  [dare, 

rt  did  glowing  transport  fbel, 
I  race  heroic  wheel,* 
mdish  round  the  deep^yed  steel 
In  sturdy  blows; 
lack-recoiling  seem  to  reel 
Their  Southron  foes. 

intry's  Saviour,*  mark  him  welll 
ichu^ton'ss  heroic  swell; 
ef  on  Sark«  who  glorious  fell. 
In  high  conunand ; 
whom  ruthless  fi&tes  expel 
His  native  land. 

where  a  sceptred  Pictish  shades 
round  his  ashes  lowly  laid, 
'd  a  martial  race,  pourtray'd 
In  colours  Btrong; 
oldicr-featured,  undismay'd 
They  strode  along. 

^  many  a  wild  romantic  grove," 
lany  a  hermit-fimcied  cove, 

rr,  whose  charter  dates  IVom  the 
Ing  of  the  thirteenth  ccntiiry. 
le  heroic  race  of  the  Wallaces, 
r  William  Wallace, 
rlam  Wallace,  of  Richardton,  con- 
Sir  WUlinm. 

allacc,  Laird  of  Craigie,  who  was 
ond  in  command  nt  tho  battle  on 
nks  of  Sark,  in  1448.  The  virtor\' 
ilcfly  owing  to  his  conduct  and  val- 
ut  he  died  of  Ills  wouudd  oiler  the 

»iIu8,Kingof  the  Picts,  fVom  whom 

strict  of  Kyle  is  eaid  to  take  its 

lies  buried,  as  tradition  sayn,  nciir 

nJly  seat  of  the  Montgomeries  of 

eld. 

arakimming,  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas 

.  al  ono  time  Lord  Justic^-Clcrk, 


(Fit  haunts  for  firiendship  or  for  love,) 

In  musing  mood, 
An  agM  Judge,  I  saw  him  rove. 

Dispensing  good. 

With  deep-struck  reverential  awe. 
The  Icamfecl  sire  and  son  I  saw ; ' 
To  Nature's  God  and  Nature's  law 

They  gave  their  lore. 
This,  all  its  source  and  end  to  draw. 

That,  to  adore. 

Brydonc's  brave  ward*  1  well  could  spy. 
Beneath  old  Scotia's  smiling  eye; 
Who  call'd  on  Fame,  low  standing  by, 

To  hand  him  on, 
Whare  many  a  patriot-name  on  high, 

And  hero  shone. 


DDAN  SECOND. 

With  musing-deep,  astonish'd  stare, 
I  view'd  the  heavenly-seeming  fair; 
A  whispering  throb  did  witness  bear 

Of  kindred  sweet, 
When  with  an  elder  sister's  air 

She  did  me  greet. 

"  All  hail,  my  own  inspir^il  bard! 
In  me  thy  native  Muse  regard ; 
Nor  longer  mourn  thy  fate  is  hard. 

Thus  poorly  low ; 
I  come  to  give  thee  such  reward 

As  we  bestow. 

Know,  the  great  geinus  of  this  land 
Has  many  a  light,  aerial  band, 
Who,  all  beneath  his  high  command, 

Hai-mouiously, 
As  arts  or  arms  they  understand. 

Their  labours  ply. 

They  Scotia's  race  among  them  share  t 
Some  lire  the  soldier  on  to  dare; 
Some  rouse  the  patriot  up  to  bare 

Corruption's  heart; 
Some  teacli  the  bard,  a  darling  care. 

The  tuncflil  art. 


aftenvards  Pi-csident  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion. „  _x    ,. 

7  The  Rev.  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart,  di»- 
tinguislied  as  a  niathcmntician,  and  hli 
son,  Professor  Dujfald  SUnvart,  the  cele- 
brated metaphysician.  Their  villa  of 
Catrine  was  situate<l  on  tho  Ayr. 

8  Referring  to  Colonel  Fullarton, 
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'Mong  Bwelling  flootls  of  i-ecking  gore, 
They,  anient,  kiiulling  8i»iriL<,  pour; 
Or,  'mid  the  venal  senate's  roar, 

Tlu'y  si;?litle6.s  aland, 
To  mcml  the  honest  i>atriot  lore, 

And  grace  the  hand. 

And  when  the  bard  or  hoary  sago 
Channor  in-lrnci  the  future  age, 
They  bind  tlie.  wihl  poetic  rage 

In  energy, 
Or  point  the?  inconelusivc  page 

Full  on  the  eye. 

Hence  Fullarton,  the  brave  and  young; 
Ilentu;  l)en»i)ster's  zeal-in>pire4l  tongue; 
Hence  swert  li:iruioni«ius  lieattie  Buug 

Ills  "Minstrel  Lays;" 
Or  tore,  with  n(»l)le  anlour  stung, 

Tlie  sroptie's  bays.o 

.Tt>  li>wcr  orders  are  assign'd 
The  huinbU-r  ranks  oi'  human-kind, 
The  rustic  l)anl,  the  labouring  hind, 

The  artisan: 
All  choo<o,  as  various  they're  inclined, 

The  various  man. 

When  yclldw  waves  the  lu;avy  grain, 
The  I  hn'iitcni  11^  storm  some  strongly  rein; 
.Sonic  tt'ai'h  to  nu'iiorale  tlie  plain, 

Willi  tilla^-c.>kill; 
And  sonK'  iii»tru<'t  tin*  shepherd-train, 

lilithe  o'er  tlu-  hill. 

Some  hint  tlu;  lover's  harmless  wile; 
Some  ;;ia<'('  the  maiden's  artless  smile; 
Some  southf  the  labourer's  weary  toil. 

For  humbh'r  gain-^, 
•  And  mak*'  his  <'ottage-.<Cfnes  beguile 

His  cares  anil  j)ains. 

Sonu>,  I)ouii(h'd  to  a  di.-trict-ppace, 
K\l»loi('at  larirc  man's  iiilant  rac^', 
To  iiKuk  I  In-  cmbryotic  trace 

or  ni-^lic  I)anl ; 
And  cariiiil  note  o:uh  opening  grace, 

A  guide  and  guard. 

Oflliese  am  T, — Coila  my  name; 
And  tliis  district  a-  mine  I  I'laim, 
Where    once    the   (.'ampbclls,!   chiefs   of 
Held  ruling  i)o\vor:  [fame, 


0  Alliiding  to  lieatlie's  ^.>.-;,j»/ o;i  Truth, 
which^  wa-*  meant  as  a  retutation  of 
Hume's  sn  j>tiinl  reasonings. 

1  The  Loudoun  bruncU  of  the  Camp- 


I  mark'd  thj  embryo  tuneftil 
Thy  natal  hour. 


With  future  hope  I  oil  would  gaze, 
Fon<i,  on  thy  little  early  way  a, 
Thy  rudcly-caroll'd,  chiming  yhrate, 

In  uncouth  rhymes. 
Fired  at  the  simple,  artleas  lays 

Of  oUicr  times. 

1  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  sliorc. 
Delighted  wiUi  the  da&hiug  ro>ur; 
Or,  when  the  North  his  fleecy  bUire 

Drove  through  tlie  8ky, 
I  saw  grim  Nature's  visage  hoar 

Struck  thy  young  eye. 

Or,  when  the  deep  green-mantled  cartii 
Warm  chcrish'd  ever}*  floweret's  birtiw 
And  joy  and  luusic  i>ouring  forth 

In  every  gTt»vc, 
I  saw  thee  eye  the  gcuenil  mirth 

With  boundleiki  love. 

When  ripen'd  flclds  and  azure  fkies 
Caird  forth  the  rcai>er'8  ruckling  noise^ 
I  flaw  thee  leave  their  evening  Joys, 

And  lonely  st:ilk. 
To  vent  thy  homm'tf  hwclling  rise 

In  pensive  walk. 

Wlien    youthHil    love,    warm-blushiof 

strong. 
Keen-shivering  shot  ihy  nerve*  along, 
Those  accents,  gratefhl  to  thy  tongae, 

Th'  adorM  name, 
I  taught  thee  how  to  iKiur  in  song. 

To  soothe  thy  flame. 

I  saw  thy  pulse*s  maddening  play 
Wild  send  thee  pleasure's  devioas  way, 
Misled  by  Fancy's  meteor  ray. 

By  passion  driven ; 
Kut  yet  the  light  tliat  led  astray 

Was  light  fW>m  Heaven.* 

I  taught  thy  manners-painting  strainsi 
The  loves,  the  ways  of  simple  swains. 
Till  now,  o'er  all  my  wide  domains 

Thy  fame  extends; 
And  some,  the  pritlc  of  Coila's  plains» 

Bec<»mo  Uiy  tVicnds. 

— - 

bells  is  hero  meant.    Mossgiel  and  mudi 
of  the  neighbtiuring  land  then  bekmsed 
to  the  Karl  ol'If«iudoun. 
2    See  page  lo0,  note  3. 
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lot  learn,  nor  can  I  show, 

1  Thomaon'8  landscape-glow ; 

bosom-melting  throe 

iShenstone'sart; 

h  Gray,  the  moYing  flow 

n  on  the  heart 

kth  th'  nnrivall'd  rose 

lisy  sweetly  blows; 

le  forest's  monarch  throws 

army  shade, 

e  Juicy  hawthorn  grows 

m  the  glade. 

anrmur  or  repine; 
humble  sphere  to  shine : 
3,  not  Potosi's  mine, 
dngs'  regard, 
Uss  o'ermatching  thine,  — 
Stic  Bard. 

counsels  all  in  one, — 
Same  still  careful  Ain; 

Dignity  of  Man, 

soul  erect; 
le  Universal  Plan 
all  protect. 

ou  this," — she  solemn  said, 

he  holly  round  my  bead : 

leaves,  and  berries  red, 

-ustlingplay; 

tassing  thought,  she  fled 

^ht  away. 


ASTORAL  POETRY. 

3 1  thou  nymph  reserved  I 
ec,  what  crowds  bae  swerved 
D  sense,  or  sunk  cncrvcd 
g  heaps  o'  clavcrsl 
er  all  thy  joes  hae  starved, 
a' thy  favours! 

why  thy  train  araang, 
he  trump*8  heroic  clang, 
buskin  *  skclp  alang 
eath  or  marriage ; 
as  tried  the  shcphcrd-sang, 
vi*  miscarriage  ? 

nraft  Jock  Milton  thrives; 
sn  Will  Shakespeare  drives; 


fc  and  the  hmkin  arc  the  an. 
Is,  respectively,  of  comedy 


Wee  Pope,  the  knurlin,  till  him  rives 

Horatian  fiune ; 
In  thy  sweet  sang,  Barbauld,  survives 

Even  Sappho's  flame.* 

But  thee,  Theocritus,"  wha  matches? 
They're  no licrd's  ballats, Maro's catches; 
Squire    Pope  '  but    busks   his  skinklin 

O'  heathen  tatters :  [patches 

I  pass  by  bunders,  nameless  wretches, 

That  ape  their  betters. 

In  this  braw  age  o*  wit  and  lear, 
Will  nane  the  Shepherd's  whistle  mair 
Blaw  sweetly  in  its  native  air 

And  rural  grace ; 
And,  wi'  the  f^r-famed  Grecian,  share 

A  rival  place? 

Yes  I  there  is  ane :  a  Scottish  callan,— 
There's  one :  come  forrit,  honest  Allan  t* 
Thou  need  na  Jouk  behint  the  hallan,^ 

A  chiel  sae  cleyor ; 
The  teeth  o'  Time  may  gnaw  Tantallao, 

But  thou's  for  ever. 

Thou  paints  auld  Nature  to  the  nines, 

111  thy  sweet  Caledonian  lines; 

Nae  gowden  stream  thro*  myrtles  twines* 

Wliere  Philomel, 
While  nightly  breezes  sweep  the  vinest 

Her  griefs  will  tell  I 

In  gowany  glens  thy  bumie  strays, 
Where  bonnic  lasses  bleach  their  claes; 
Or  trots  by  hazelly  shaws  and  braes, 

Wi'  liawthoms  grey. 
Where  blackbirds  Join  the  shepherd's  lays 

At  close  o'  day. 

Thy  rural  loves  are  Nature's  sel*; 
Nae  bombast  spates  o'  nonsense  swell; 
Nae  snap  conceits,  but  that  sweet  spell 

O'  witchin'  love, 
That  charm  that  con  the  strongest  quell, 

Tlic  sternest  move. 


4  Sec  page  154,  note  4. 

5  A  native  of  Syracuse,  and  the  father 
of  bucolic  i>octry  as  r  branch  of  Greek 
literature.  He  IivcmI  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  thinl  century  belbra  the  Christian  era. 
His  bucolic  idyls  are  still  hchl  by  many 
to  be  the  beet  ever  written.  —  Maro  is  one 
of  Virgil's  names. 

6  Allan  Ramsay,  author  of  the  OmtU 
Shrpherd. 

7  Ilallan  is  a  partition  wall  in  a  cot- 
tage, or  more  properly  a  scat  of  turf  out- 
Hide.  —  Tantallan  is  the  name  of  a  moun- 
tain. 


Which  mat 
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i\j  then,  my  Lord, 
r  on  my  banks, 
ly  a  grateful  bird 
anefUl  thanks. 

rock,*  warbling  wild, 
kies  aspire; 
:,  music's  gayest  childt 
Join  the  choir: 
lirong,  the  lintwhite  dear, 
lid  and  mellow ; 
ive  Autumn  cheer, 
ks  of  yellow. 

crt  shall  ensure, 
m  flrom  the  storms; 
aukins  sleep  secure, 
rassy  forms : 
lerc  shall  make  his  seat, 
crown  of  flowers; 
!ring  safb  retreat, 
lesoending  showers. 

weet  endearing  stealth, 

e  loving  pair, 

ds,  with  all  their  wealth, 

Qcare: 

ill  vie  in  all  their  charms 

tieaven  to  gi-ace, 

nd  their  fragrant  arms 

)  dear  embrace. 

,  at  vernal  dawn, 
:  bard  may  stray, 
loking,  dewy  lawn, 
ountain  grey ; 
ter'B  nightly  beam, 
ing  through  the  trees, 
rkly-dashiug  stream, 
iag  on  the  breeze. 

nd  oshcs  cool, 

oks  o'ersprcad, 

p-bending  in  the  pool, 

rs*  watery  bed  I 

rks  in  woodbines  drest 

lilTs  adorn ; 

:tle  songster's  nest, 

ibowering  thorn. 

>tia's  darling  hope, 
igcl  band, 

eir  fathers,  up  to  prop 
I'd  native  land ! 


So  may  through  Albion's  flurChett  keiit 

To  social  flowing  glasses. 
The  grace  be—  **  Athole's  honest  meiit 

And  Athole's  bonnie  lasses! " * 


CASTLE-GORDON. 

Streams  that  glide  in  orient  plains. 
Never  bound  by  Winter's  chains! 

Glowing  here  on  golden  sands. 
There  conmiix'd  with  foulest  stains 

From  tyranny's  empurpled  bands : 
These,  their  ridily.gleaming  waves, 
I  leave  to  t}Tants  and  their  slaves; 
Give  me  the  stream  that  sweetly  laves 
The  banks  by  Castle-Gordon. 

Spicy  forests,  ever  gay. 
Shading  from  the  burning  ray 

Ilaplcss  wretches,  sold  to  toil. 
Or  the  ruthless  native's  way, 

Bent  on  slaughter,  blood,  and  spoil: 
Woods  that  ever  verdant  wave 
I  leave  the  tyrant  and  the  slave ; 
Give  me  the  groves  that  lofty  brave 
The  storms,  by  Castle-Gordon. 

Wildly  here,  without  control. 
Nature  reigns  and  rules  the  whole; 

In  that  sober  pensive  mood, 
Dearest  to  the  feeling  soul, 

She  plants  the  forest,  pours  the  flood: 
Life's  poor  day  I'll  musing  rave. 
And  find  at  night  a  sheltering  cave. 
Where  waters  flow  and  wild  woods  wave. 
By  bonny  Castle-Gordon.* 


is  lark;   ffowdgpink,  gold- 
9f  linnet;  tnavis,  thrush. 


4  It  seems  that  this  poem  had  the  do- 
sired  clTect.  So  wc  learn  fVoni  Chambers : 
•*  Trees  have  been  thickly  planted  along 
Uio  chasm,  and  arc  now  far  advanced  to 
maturity.  Throughout  this  young  forest 
a  walk  has  been  cut,  and  a  number  of 
fantastic  little  grottoes  ei-ectcd  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  who  visit  the  spot."— 
Professor  Walker,  also,  notes  upon  the 
poem  as  follows :  **  Bums  passed  two  or 
three  days  with  the  Duke  of  Atliole,  and 
was  highly  delighted  by  the  attention  he 
received.  By  the  Duke's  advice  he  visit- 
ed  the  Falls  of  Bniar;  and  in  a  few  days 
I  received  a  letter  frrim  Inverness,  with 
the  above  verses  incloscil." 

5  Bums  concoivi'd  the  idea  of  these 
verses  during  a  brief  visit  to  Gonlon  Cas- 
tle in  17t^;  wrote  thom  <lown  as  he  hur- 
ried south,  and  inclosed  them  to  James 
Hay,  the  Duke's  librarian.  The  Duchess 
guessed  tliem  to  Iks  written  by  Beattie, 
an<l,  when  told  they  were  written  br 
Bums,  wished  they  had  been  in  the  Sool> 
tish  dialect. 
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BUBKB. 


TO  MISS  CHUIKSHAMKS, 

▲  VERT  TOUHO  LADT.« 

( Written  on  the  blank  Uaf  of  a  book  prttmUd 
to  herbythe  Aut?u)r.) 

Beauteous  rose-bud,  young  and  gay* 
Blooming  on  thy  early  May, 
Never  mayst  thou,  lovely  flower. 
Chilly  Blirink  in  sleety  shower! 
Never  Boreas'  hoary  path, 
Never  Eurus'  poisonous  breath, 
Never  balef\il  stellar  lights. 
Taint  thee  with  untimely  blightsl 
Never,  never  reptile  thief 
Riot  on  thy  virgin  leaf! 
Nor  even  Sol  too  fiercely  view 
Thy  bosom  blushing  stiU  with  dew  I 

Mayst  thou  long,  sweet  crimson  gem. 
Richly  deck  thy  native  stem; 
Till  some  evening,  sober,  calm. 
Dropping  dews,  and  breathing  balm, 
While  all  around  the  woodland  rings. 
And  every  bird  thy  requiem  sings; 
Thou,  amid  the  dirgefhl  sound. 
Shed  thy  dying  honours  round. 
And  resign  to  parent  earth 
The  loveliest  form  she  o'er  gave  birth.* 


POOR  MAILIE'S  ELEGY.* 

Lament  in  rhyme,  lament  in  prose, 
Wi'  Biiut  tears  trickling  down  your  Doee; 
Our  bardie's  fate  is  at  a  close, 

rasta'remcad; 
The  last  sad  capc-stane  of  his  woes; 

Poor  Mailie's  dead! 

It's  no  the  loss  o'  warPs  gear. 
That  could  sue  bitter  draw  the  tear. 
Or  mak'  our  bardic,  dowie,  wear 

The  inouruing  weed : 
lie's  lost  a  fViend  and  ncebor  dear 

In  Mailic  dead. 


6  Tho  voung  ladv  who  inspired  these 
be.MutifUl  fiuci*  was  then  only  twelve  years 
old. 

7  Bums  often  intimated  his  friendships 
or  nttarlnnents  —  in  verwc  or  prone,  on  the 
blank  leal'  of  a  favorit«  book,  and  then 
prosontod  the  volume  to  the  object  of  his 
reganl.  Ho  was  mostly  attached  to  ladies 
wliosij  voiros  wci*o  sweet  and  harraoni- 
ous,  orwhooxcolk'din  music— -Walker. 

8  The  sliiH^p,  whose  iloath  ocx*a8ionecl 
this  strain  of  laughing  grief,  or  weeping 
mirth,  is  described  as  "  the  author's  only 
pet  yowe." 


Thro'a'tlMitOlm 

A  lang  tmlfF-mtto  tbm  cpuM 

Wi*  kindly  UMd.  wheo  ahfl 

She  raawP  •peed: 
A  friend  melriUthftaiiePer 

TbenlCelliedMd. 


Ub; 


B%hl 


I  wat  ehe  was  a  eheep  & 
An'  could  beiiBTe  heneT  wT 
Fll  iay%  ehe  never  tank  e^ftnoe 

Throiigh  thferleh  gxeed. 
Our  baidle,  lenelj,  keepe  the 

Bin'  Metlkfe  flued 

Or,  if  he  mmdeEe  up  ItaB  hoveb 
Her  living  image^  in  her  yowe,^ 
Comes  bleating  to  him,  owre 

For  Utso^  bread; 
An' down  ttie  brinj  peaiis  lowe 

TorMsUiadesd* 


She  was  nse  get  o^  moorland  tipi» 
Wi*  tswted  ket,  an*  hairy  hipi; 

For  her  ftxrbears  were  tmoght  la  ifeQ" 
Frae  "yonttbe  Tweed: 

A  bonnier  fleeah  note  crosiU  ChB  flli||f 
^Qian  HaJlie  dead. 

Wae  worth  the  man  wha  first  did  shaft 
Thai  Tile,  wanchancie  things— s  npe!> 
It  mak's  gold  fbUows  gim  and  CNpe, 

Wi*ohokin*  dread; 
An'  Robing  bonnet  wave  wF  cn^e 

FerJEalUe  dead. 

O,  a*  ye  batds  on  bonnki  DoonI 
An'  wha  on  Ayr  your  clianters  tnael 
Come,  Join  the  melanchoUous  crooa 

CRoUn'sroedl 
His  hesrt  will  nerer  get  aboon 

His  HaiUe  dead.* 


1  Mallie'sewelamb,or  "yowlc'tfatf 
she  had  been  nvrsing. 

S  Poor  Maille  was  tetheied  in  a  ieM 
near  the  poet's  house  at  Lodilcs.  She 
got  entuigied  In  the  rope,  and  was  ttnoira 
into  a  ditch;  honoe  her  death. 

8  The  principle  of  lore,  wlikb  is  the 
groat  cbaractenstif.  of  Bums,  often  man! 
iests  Itself  in  the  shape  of  hunmur.  Er- 
erywhore,  la  his  sunny  mood,  a  fttU  boov- 
ant  flood  of  mirth  runs  through  his  fldna: 
he  rises  to  the  high  and  stoops  to  the  iovi 
and  is  brother  and  playmate  to  all  Kafr 
ure.  He  has  a  bold  and  frreslitlble  Ihfr 
ulty  of  oarioatnre;  thlslsdroUeiynihcr 
than  humour.  A  much  tenderer  (  ^^' 
ness  dwells  in  Idm  than  this,  i 
fbrth  here  and  tbere  in  era 
beautUtal  looohes;  aa  In  Ua 


erimrm 
eseeatvd 
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THE  AULD  FABMEB'S 

AB  MOBNnrO  SALUTATION  TO  HIS 
AULD  MABB  MAQOIE, 

3rO  HER  THB  ACCU8TOMBD  RIPP 
V  TO  HAlf  8EL  IN  THE  ITEW  YEAR. 

New  Year  I  wish  thee,  Maggie  I 
ero's  a  ripp  to  thy  auld  baggie : 
>a's  howo-backit  now  an'  knaggie, 
[*Te  seen  the  day 
•old  hae  gaen  like  ony  staggio 
Ont-owre  the  lay. 

w  thou'8  dowie,  stiiT,  an'  crazy, 
auld  hide's  as  white's  a  daisy, 
a  thee  dappPt,  sleek,  and  glalxie, 
A  bonny  grey : 

lid  been  tight  that  daort  to  raize 
Ance  in  a  day.  [thee 

ice  was  i'  Uie  foremost  rank, 
)nlrdly,  stccvc,  an'  swank, 
wecl  down  a  shapely  shank 
As  e'er  tread  yird; 
Id  hae  flown  out-owre  a  stank 
Like  onie  bird. 

r  tome  nine-an'-twenty  jeai 
a  was  my  gnid  fSothcr's  meere : 
.  me  thee,  o*  to<*iier  clear, 
An' fifty  mark; 
ras  sma',  'twas  weel-won  gear» 
An'  thoa  was  stark. 

jrst  I  gaed  to  woo  my  Jenny, 
i  was  trottin'  wi'  your  minnie : 
ye  was  trickio,  slee,  an'  fUnnie,. 
Ye  ne'er  was  donsie ; 
oely,  tawie,  quiet  an'  cannie, 
An'  unco  sonsie. 

y  ye  pranced  wi  muckle  pride, 
e  bure  hame  my  bonnie  bride : 
iet  an'  gracefu'  she  did  ride, 
maiden  air! 

ewart  I  could  hae  braggM  wide. 
For  sic  a  pair. 

wye  dow  but  hoyte  an'  hoble, 
itlo  like  a  saumont-coble, 
y  ye  was  a  Jinkcr  noble. 
For  heels  an'  win'  I 


nr  2%«  Fnrmer'a  Auid  Mare,  or  in 
litte ;  which  last  may  be  reckoned 
pleat  effort  in  this  kind.— Car. 


An'  ran  them  till  they  a'  did  wauble. 
Far,  &r  behin'. 

When  thou  an'  I  were  young  an»  skeigh. 
An'  stable-meals  at  fkirs  were  drcigh. 
How  thou  wad  pranco,  an'  snore,   an* 

A  n'  tak'  the  road  I  [skreigh. 

Town's  bodies  ran,  an'  stood  abeigh, 

An'  ca't  thee  mad. 

When  thou  was  com't  an'  I  was  mellowt 
We  took  the  road  aye  like  a  swallow : 
At  brooses  thou  ha<l  ne'er  a  fellow 

Fur  pith  and  speed ; 
But  every  tail  thou  pay't  them  holloWt 

Whare'cr  thou  gaed. 

The  sma',  droop-rumpl't,  hunter  cattle 
Might  aiblins  waur't  thee  for  a  brattle; 
But  sax  Scotch  miles   thou  try't  their 

An'  gar't  tliem  whaizte :    [mettle, 
Nae  whip  nor  spur,  but  just  a  wattle 

O'  sough  or  hazle. 

Thou  was  a  noble  fittic-lan',* 
As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  drawn! 
Aft  thee  an'  I,  in  aught  hours  gaun. 

In  guid  March  weather, 
Hae  turned  sax  rood  beside  our  ban', 

For  days  thcgither. 

Thou  never  brain  dg't,  an*  fech^t,  an'  fliskitv 
But  thy  auld  tail  thou  wad  hae  whiskit, 
An'  spread  abreed  thy  wecUflU'd  briskit, 

Wi'  pith  and  power. 
Till  sprltty  knowes^  would  rair't  and 

An'  slypet  owre,  [risket. 

When  frosts  lay  lang  an'  snaws  were  deep» 
An'  threatened  labour  back  to  keep, 
I  gicd  thy  cog  a  wee  bit  heap 

Aboon  the  timracr; 
I  kenn'd  my  Maggie  wad  na  sleep 

For  that,  or  Simmer. 

In  cart  or  car  thou  never  reestit; 
The  steyest  brae  thou  wad  hae  ftic't  it; 
Thou  never  lap,  an'  stcn't,  an'  breastit,* 

Then  stood  to  blaw; 
But  just  thy  step  a  wee  thing  hastit. 

Thou  snoov't  awa'. 


4  The  near  horse  of  the  hindmost  pair 
at  the  plough.  Tliat  is  the  post  of  honour 
in  a  plou^Ii-tcam. 

5  Hillocks  with  toiigh-roote<l  plants  In 
them.  — RUikct  is  a  noic^}  like  Uie  tearing 
of  roots. 

G  Never  Uapcd,  and  reared,  and  ttaritd 
fortoard. 
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My  plcugh  is  now  thy  baim-tlmc  a';» 
Four  gallant  brutes  as  e'er  <lid  draw; 
Forbyc  sax  luac,  I've  sell't  awa, 

That  thou  hast  nurst: 
They  drew  me  thrc'tteeu  pund  an*  twa, 

Tlie  vera  warst. 

Monic  a  pair  d;iurk  w(i  twa  hae  wnnight, 
An'  wi'  the  weary  warl'  hae  fought! 
An*  monie  an  anxious  day  I  thought 

We  wad  be  beatl 
Yet  here  to  crazy  age  we're  brought, 

Wi*  something  yet. 

An'  think  na,  my  auld,  trusty  senan', 
Tliat  now  perhaps  thou's  less  dortcn-in', 
An'  thy  auM  days  may  end  m  sUirviu*; 

Fi»r  my  la^t  fow, 
A  hcapit  fit  impart,  I'll  reserve  ano 

Laid  by  lor  you. 

We've  worn  to  crazy  years  thegither; 
We'll  toyto  about  wi'  ane  anitlier : 
Wi'  tentie  care  I'll  llit  thy  tether 

To  some  hain'd  rig, 
Wharc  ye  may  nobly  rax  your  leather, 

Wi'  sma'  fatigue. 


TO  A  LOUSE. 

ON    SEKINQ    OXE    OS   A  LADY'S   BONNET 
AT   CIIUKCII. 

IlAl  whare  ye  gaun,  ye  crowlin'  ferliel 
Your  impudeuce  protects  you  sairly : 
I  canna  khv  but  ye  strunt  rarely 

Own^  gauze  and  lacc; 
Tho',  faitli.  I  foar  yc  dine  but  sparely 

On  sic  a  place. 

Ye  ugly,  crcepin',  blastit  wonncr, 
Detc.-ited,  (?hunn'd  by  baunt  an'  sinner, 
How  dare  yo  .^^et  your  lit  upon  her, 

Sac  line  a  lady  I 
Gae  eoniewherc  else  and  seek  your  dinner 

On  8onie  poor  body. 

Swith  I  in  Fome  beggar's  haffet  squattle ; 
There  ye  may  creep  an'  sprawl  an'  sprattle 
Wi'  ither  kindred  jumpin'  c^ittlc, 

Jn  shoaNaiid  nations; 
Whare  horn  or  bane  ne'er  <lare  unsettle 

Your  thick  planUitions. 


7   My  plough-team   now   are  all   thy 
children. 


Now  haud  yon  there,  y6*re  out  o^  ii|lil, 
Below  the  fatfrills,  mug  an'  tight; 
Na,  faith  yc  yctl  ye*U  no  be  rigbt 

Till  ye^e  got  on  it. 
The  vera  tapmost,  towering  height 

O'  Mis8*8  bonnet 

My  sooth  1  right  bauld  yc  set  jonr  dom 
As  plump  ami  grey  as  onie  g^vMsC:  '>Ht, 
O,  for  some  ranlc.  mercurial  rozet, 

Or  fell  red  eiikeUdum ; 
I'd  gie  ye  sic  a  hcar^  dose  o't. 

Wad  dress  your  droddmml 

I  wad  na  been  surprised  to  spy 
You  on  an  auld  wife's  flainen  tpyt 
Or  aiblins  some  bit  duddic  boy, 

On'd  wyliecoat : 
But  Miss's  fine  Liunar<li,* — flel 

How  dure  ye  dot  I 

O,  Jenny,  dinna  toes  your  head. 
An'  set  your  Iteauties  a'  abreadi 
Yc  little  ken  what  cursM  speed 

The  blastie's  makiu'l 
Thae  winks  and  finger-ends,  I  dread* 

Arc  notice  takin'l 

O,  wad  some  power  the'giflie  gie  vs 
To  see  oursels  as  others  Fee  us ! 
It  wad  flrae  monie  a  blunder  tree  us, 

An'  fboUsh  notion : 
What  airs  in  dress  an'  gait  wad  lea'e  ai| 

And  e'en  devotion  I 


A  BAUD'S  EPITAPH. 

Is  there  a  whim.inspir6d  fool, 

Owrc  fast  for  thought,  owre  hot  for  role, 

Owre  blato  to  seek,  owrc  proud  to  snoolf 

Let  him  draw  ne^r; 
And  owre  this  grassy  heap  sing  (U>ol, 

And  dnip  a  tear. 

Is  there  a  bard  of  rustic  song 

Who,  noteless,  steals  tho  crowds  amcmgi 

That  weekly  this  arda  throng? 

O,  pass  not  by  I 
But,  with  a  flrater.fceling  strong. 

Hero  heave  a  sigh. 

Is  there  a  man  whose  Judgment  dear 
Can  otlicrs  teach  the  court»c  to  steer, 


8  Lunardi  made  two  ascents  In  his  bal- 
loon fVoin  the  Green  of  GLingow  in  ]?S>. 
It  npi)ears  that  a  certain  fashion  of  hidis^ 
bonnets  was  named  from  the  aoronaut. 


TO  A  UOUirrAIN   DAIST. 
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s,  himself,  lift's  mad  career 
WUd  as  the  wave? 
.ase,  and,  thro*  the  starting  tear, 
Bwrrej  this  grave. 

»r  inhabitant  below 
ick  to  Icam,  and  wise  to  knowi 
enly  felt  the  fHendly  glow. 
And  softer  flame; 
nghtless  follies  laid  him  low, 
And  stain'd  his  namel 

,  attend!    Whether  thy  soul 
'ancy's  flights  beyond  the  pole, 
ding  grubs  this  earthly  hole 
In  low  pursuit; 
prudent,  cautious  self-control 
Is  wisdom's  root. 


rO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY, 

'BKINQ    ONE     DOWN    WITH     THE 
PLOUGH,  IN  APRIL,    1786. 

nodest,  crlmson-tippM  flower, 
met  me  in  an  eyil  hour; 
laun  crush  amang  the  stoure 
Thy  slender  stem ; 
re  thee  now  Lb  past  my  power, 
Hiou bonnie  gem.  /' 

Vb  no  thy  neebor  sweet, 
nnie  lark,  companion  meet, 
ig  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet, 

Wi'  spreckled  breast, 
apward-springing,  blithe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  East. 

:>lew  the  bitter-biting  north 
hy  early,  humble  birth ; 
derAilly  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm, 

rear'd  above  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

nnting  flowers  our  gardens  yield, 
iheltering  woods  and  wa's  maun 

shield; 
m,  beneath  the  random  bield 

O*  clod  or  stane, 
I  tbeliistie  stibble-field. 

Unseen,  alane. 

In  thy  scanty  mantle  clad, 
awie  bosom  sunward  spread, 
Ifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise; 
w  the  share  uptears  thy  bed. 

And  low  thou  lies  I 


Sndi  is  the  fitte  of  artless  maid, 
Sweet  flowYet  of  the  rural  shade  I 
By  love's  simplicity  betray'd, 

And  guileless  trust. 
Till  she,  Uke  thee,  all  soU'd,  is  laid 

Low  i*  the  dust 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard. 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starr'dl 

UnskilAil  ho  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore, 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard* 

And  whelm  him  o'er  I 

Such  fate  to  sufliering  worth  is  given. 
Who  long  with  wants  and   woes  haa 

striven. 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven 

To  misery's  bri^k. 
Till  wrcnch'd  of  every  stay  but  HeaTeii« 

He,  ruhi'd,  sinkl 

Ev'n  thou  who  moum'st  the  Daisy's  tlUe, 
That  fate  is  thine,  —  no  distant  date : 
Stem  Buin's  ploughshare  drives,  elate, 

Full  on  thy  bloom, 
Till  crush'd  beneath  the  furrow's  weigfati 

Shall  be  thy  doom  I 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  SHADE  OF 
THOMSON, 

ON  CROWNING  HIS  BUST  AT  EDNAM, 
ROXBURGHSHIRE,  WITH  BATS. 

While  virgin  Spring,  by  Eden's  flood. 
Unfolds  her  tender  mantle  green. 
Or  pranks  the  sod  in  (Volic  mood. 
Or  tunes  Eolian  strains  between: 

While  Summer,  with  a  matron  grace. 
Retreats  to  Dryburgh's  cooling  shade. 
Yet  oft,  delighted,  stops  to  trace 
The  progrrcss  of  the  spiky  blade : 

While  Autumn,  bencfhctor  kind. 
By  Tweed  erects  his  ag6d  head. 
And  sees,  with  self-approving  mind. 
Each  creature  on  his  bounty  fed: 

While  maniac  Winter  rages  o'er 
The  hills  whence  classic  Yarrow  flowit 
Rousing  the  turbid  torrent's  roar, 
Or  sweeping,  wild,  a  waste  of  snows: 

So  long,  sweet  Poet  of  the  year. 
Shall  bloom  that  wreath  thou  weU  baat 
While  Scotia,  with  exulting  tear,     [won; 
Proclaims  that  Thomson  was  her  son. 


'v- 
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»  when  erery  grassy  blade 
with  a  diamond  at  its  head; 
when  beans  their  fragrance  shed, 
'  the  rustling  gale; 
dns  whiddin'  thro'  the  glade, 
^me.  Join  my  wail. 

fe  wee  songsters  o'  Uie  wood; 
BC  that  crap  the  heather  bud; 
tw8  calling  through  a  clud; 
fe  whistling  plover; 
urn,  ye  whirring  paitrick  brood  I 
EEC's  gane  for  ever. 

sooty  ooobB,  and  speckled  teals; 

r  herons,  watching  eels ; 

;  and  drake,  wi'  airy  wheels 

Circling  the  lake; 

ms,  till  the  quagmire  reels, 

EKair  for  his  sake. 

clamouring  craiks,  at  close  o'  day, 
ields  o'  flowering  clover  gay; 
len  ye  \ring  your  annual  way 
Prae  our  cauld  shore, 
e  fiur  worlds  wha  lies  in  clay, 
Wham  we  deplore. 

eta  flrae  your  ivy  bower, 

t  anld  tree  or  eldritch  tower, 

me  the  Moon,  wi'  silent  glower. 

Bets  up  her  horn, 

rough  the  dreary  midnight  hour 

Till  waukrife  morn  1 

I,  fbrests,  hills,  and  plains  I 
e  ye  heard  my  canty  strains : 
r,  what  else  for  me  remains 
But  tales  of  woe? 
le  my  ecu  the  drapping  rains 
liaun  ever  flow. 

Spring,  thou  darling  of  the  year  I 
slip  cup  shall  kep  a  tear : 
iimmer,  while  each  corny  spear 
Shoots  up  its  head, 
f ,  green,  flowery  tresses  shear 
For  him  that's  dead  I 

Lutumn,  wl'  thy  yellow  hair, 
'thy  sallow  mantle  tcarl 
V^inter,  hurling  through  the  air 
The  roaring  blast, 
'er  the  naked  world  declare 
The  worth  we've  lostl 

him,  thou  Sun,  great  source  of 
light! 
press  of  the  silent  night  1 


And  you,  ye  twinkling  stamies  bright* 

My  Matthew  mourn  I 
For  thro'  your  orbs  he's  ta'en  his  flight* 

Ne'er  to  return. 

O  Henderson  I  the  man,  —  the  brother  I 
And  art  thou  gone,  und  gone  for  ever? 
And  hast  thou  cross'd  that  unknown  river, 

Life's  dreary  bound? 
Like  thee,  where  shaU  1  And  another 

TJbe  world  aroimd  1 

Go  to  your  sculptured  tombs,  ye 
In  a'  the  tinsel  trash  o'  state  I 
But  by  thy  honest  turf  I'll  wait. 

Thou  man  of  worth! 
And  weep  the  oe  best  fellow's  ftUa 

E'er  lay  in  earth.* 


ON  SENSIBILITY. 

Sensibiutt,  how  charming. 
Thou,  my  friend,  canst  truly  tell; 

But  distress,  with  horrors  arming. 
Thou  hast  also  known  too  well! 

Fairest  flower,  behold  the  lily. 
Blooming  in  the  sunny  ray : 

Let  the  bhiRt  sweep  o'er  the  valley* 
See  it  prostrate  on  the  clay. 

Hear  the  woodlark  charm  the  forest* 

Telling  o'er  his  little  joys: 
Hapless  bird  1  a  prey  the  surest. 

To  each  pirate  of  the  skies. 

Dearly  bought  the  hidden  treasure. 

Finer  feelings  can  bestow ; 
Chords  that  vibrato  sweetest  pleasure 

Thrill  the  deepest  notes  of  woe.^ 


6  Captain  Henderson  was  a  retired 
soWlier,  of  agnicablc  raannerd  and  upright 
chaiwter,  who  mingled  in  the  Ixjst  society 
of  Edinlmrfjh.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Moore, 
Fcbnuiry,  1791,  Burns  speiiks  as  follows : 
"  The  Klegy  on  Captain  Henderson  is  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  mau  I  loved 
much,  roets  have  in  this  the  same  ad- 
vjuitago  as  Roman  Catholics:  they  can 
be  of  service  to  their  IViends  after  they 
have  passc<l  the  bourne  where  all  other 
kin'hicbs  ceases  to  be  of  any  avail. 
Whether,  alter  all,  either  the  one  or  the 
other  be  of  any  real  service  to  the  dead, 
is,  I  fear,  very  pi-oblemaU'ml ;  but  I  am 
sure  they  are  highly  gratifying  to  the  liv- 
ing." - 

7  Bums  one  day  received  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Dunlop,  of  which  some  of  the  senti- 
ments charmed  him  so  mu»;h,  tluit  he 
forthwith  wrote  those  versus  on  sensibU* 
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BURNS. 


LTNCLUDEN  ABHEY. 

AN  KVKNIXCf  VIEW  OF  TllK  KUIKS. 

Ye  hilly  wnll-,  that,  s»ill  t*ublimc, 
Itt'Hirtt  th«'  i-nuiil'lin;?  t«»U(  h  ortiine; 
ll«»w  Binmgly  still  yi»ur  I'onn  di^-plaj'S 
The  iiicly  itran<n.'iit  tlayj;! 
At*  tliro'  your  ruiu/'  lioar  ami  prey, — 
Uuiijs  yit  iK'auUM.uis  in  «Ui'ay, — 
Th<*.  hi  I  very  iimonlieaiu.-*  tromMiug  fly; 
Tlio  runns  of  ages  Idiii;  fjoiic  by 
Ciuwii  thu'L  on  Fain'y'a  w<»i»iliTing  eye. 
And  wake  (ho  bvMit  tvi  iini^iiig^  high. 
iCvcTi  n«.»\v,  as  l'.»-t  iu  Jhought  prufyuinl, 
I  >  icw  Ihc  huh-nin  H'enc  anuunl, 
Anil,  i>onsivo,  ga/.o  willi  wi.-tful  eyes, 
Th«'  ])a>t  ivliirns,  tho  iMV^^cnt  flics; 
Again  the  dunio,  in  i)ri?.tine  i»ii<lo, 
Li^^.  hip:h  ils  n)<)ran«l  anhori  wiilo, 
That,  Knit  \>  ith  cnriDUS  tracery, 
Kach  irolhio  ornaniont  tlini)hiy. 
T\w.  hig|j-;>rrhM  \vinih)\\.«',  i)aintoil  Hiir, 
^^hl)\v  many  a  saint  an<l  martyr  there. 
A.s  on  tlioir  ^leniler  «onu6  I  gaze, 
Mtlliinks  tlK-y  brighten  lo  a  bhizo! 
With  nui.M  less  ste])  an«l  tajter  luii^ht, 
What  are  you  lorms  that  ujoet  my  tjight? 
.Slowly  Mm'v  njovr,  while  I'very  eye 
Id  hi'avt'nwanl  rair-eil  in  ee.sta>?y. 
*ri.-*  the  lair,  ^p^•lh•^s,  vestal  train, 
That  rcrk  in  prayer  the  uii<hiight  Ihne. 
Anl.liirk!  \\li;:t  more  tlian  mortal  ftouud 
Ol'  mil:  ic  breathes  the  pile  an-uuil? 
'Ti-  'III'  .-'•ll-ihantcil  choral  .-oug, 
M  h".'<'  I'. lies  iiKM-cliomg  ai>h\-^  prolong; 
I'ill,  thence  retiin.M,  tlicy  soilly  btray 
()'.  r  (.  liKJ'  n'.-.  wave,  with  ibp.rl  delay; 
Nuw  on  fh('  ri-iu-r  gab'  .-well  high, 
Aii'l  now  ill  I'ainling  murniiirs  die: 
'1  111'  l.)";(imi'ii  on  Niiii's  gciilb'  stream, 
Tlial   :l;.-ti-ii>  in  the  |>ale  moonbeam, 
Sii-pciil  ilu'ir  il.'-liiu.:  oai~,  to  hear 
TI:c  li)l\  .liitlii'in.  jini'laiid  ilcar; 
l.i'-h  wi-rldlv  t'lon.'jii  awhile  ibrbcar, 
And  ni:ii;.  r  I'Tiii  :i  li;dr-:'iMM'd  prayer. 
Ib:(.  .-I.-.  I  g.i/«-,  till'  \  i-j.'ii  I'.iih, 
I, ike  iV.i-i-w.'i  k  loucliM  hy  .-out  horn  gales; 
The  allar  -ink-,  the  tape:.-  l-cje, 
A  lid  a.i  th'-  ^p!eMdid  .-vci'iie'.-;  decayM ; 
In  window  );iir  the  j»aiiit''il  i>ano 
No  loiigi-r  glows  w  ith  lii.l\  .stain, 
Ibit  thr.Mi.i:li  tlie  hrcken  gla--  the  gale 
IJlows  «  hiily  ii'.in  the  mi  ry  vale; 


The  bird  of  eve  flits  sullen  by. 
Her  ht)me  thc^e  aiales  ami  Archeehighl 
The  ehdi-al  liymii,  that  rr^t  ki  dear 
Krtike  eoflly  swci^  ou  Kjunj's  far, 
Is  (IntwD-ii  amid  the  naounifu]  ijrn--nin 
That  breakj^  the  magic  of  my  (Ireanil 
lioubcHl  by  the  goiiiid,  I  stAft  auil  »ee 
The  ruinM  eoU  ivalitv!  » 


TO  THE  GUIDWIFE  OF  WAl'C  IlorK 
HOUSE." 

GUIDWIFE  : 

I  Misi>  it  "wccl,  in  early  tbtc. 
AMicii  I  \va!>  L>cardle«^  y<mng,  aijfl  blaie, 

An'  llrstcoiiM  tlireeli  Ihc  bam, 
Or  haml  a  yokin'  at  the  iilciigh ; 
And  tho*  forfoughten  taireneugb. 

Yet  un<*o  iiroud  to  Icam ; 
When  first  amnng  the  yellow  com 

A  man  I  irckoiiM  \va#. 
An*  wi'  the  lave  ilk  merry-  mom 
Could  rank  my  rig  and  lass 
Still  8 hearing,  and  elraring. 

The  lither  <>took(*d  raw, 
Wi*  elaver(»  an*  haiven* 
Wearing  the  day  awa*. 

Even  then  a  wish,  (I  mind  its  p»>wcr,) 
A  uibh  that  to  my  latest  hour 

Shall  etrungly  heave  my  bn'.ist,— 
That  1,  for  puir  auM  Sc«it!audS  i^ike, 
Sonie  uselli*  phm  or  lK.*uk  enuhl  in;iLc, 

Or  t<ing  a  eaivj  at  le.'i>t. 
The  rough  burr-thistle,  spreading  ^-iile 

A  man;;  the  lieanled  bear, 
1  turu'd  the  weeding-beuk  aside. 
An*  fip.ired  the  symbol  dear: 
No  nation,  no  station, 

My  envy  e'er  couhl  ndse, 
A  S<M)t  still,  Initi  blot  tnili, 
1  knew  uae  higher  pniise. 

lUit  still  the  element!*  o*  ^ang, 

In  I'oivilcsd  jumble,  right  ami  wring. 


ity,  and  -mi  them  to  his  ••  dear  and  much  i 
honunroil  irn.nd."  ! 


8  Lincluden  Abln-y,  the  Itonullfljl  r'»- 
h\s  of  which  prump'tetl  tlie.-^'  U-niMiii.) 
lines,  was  foumled  in  the  time  of  Ki:<^' 
.>I.dci)lm  the  Fourth,  on  the  baiik>  <>f  tlio 
ri\er  ChnU-n,  nut  far  from  ]>uiiilVie>. 

'J  Tins  was  ilrs.  Seutt  of  Wauriior'e,  -i 
ladv  of  miuh  L'i:«toand  talent;  ap^nnt^r 
and  a  ]MK'tesr(.  Her  sketelms  with  the 
piMicil  aiu  siii'l  ti»  have  Inr-en  very  bi-auli- 
tni ;  anil  iuT  skill  in  ver^n;  U  approved  by 
].)nl>lislied  hperimens. 

I  y;"\  a;;ain,  ia  the  sense  of  trifAont 
■'^00  page  j7c,  note  1. 


A  VISION. 
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Hmd  lloAled  in  my  bnOii; 
nu  on  that  haint  I  said  before, 
Kj  partner  in  the  merry  core, 

She  roufied  the  forming  strain : 
I  tee  her  yet,  the  sonsie  quean, 

Thatlighted  ap  my  Jingle, 
Her  witching  smile,  her  pauky  een. 
That  gart  my  heart-strings  tingle  1 
I  llrM,  inspirM, 

At  erery  kindling  keek, 
But  bashing,  and  dashing, 
I  fterM  aye  to  speak. 

Health  to  the  sexl  ilk  guid  chiel  says, 
Wi'  merry  dance  in  winter  days, 

An*  we  to  share  in  common : 
The  gust  o'  Joy,  the  balm  of  woe. 
The  sanl  o*  life,  the  heayon  below. 

Is  rapture-giving  woman. 
Ye  surly  sumphs,  who  hate  the  name, 

Be  mindAi'  o'  your  mithcr; 
9ie,  hoiKst  woman,  may  think  shame 
That  ye're  connected  with  her : 
Yc're  wae  men,  ye*re  nae  men. 
That  slight  the  lovely  dears ; 
To  shame  ye,  disclaim  ye, 
nk  honest  birkio  swears. 

For  you,  no  bred  to  bam  and  byre, 
Wha  sweetly  tune  the  Scottish  lyre, 

Thanks  to  yon  for  your  lino : 
The  marlM  plaid  yo  kindly  spare 
By  me  should  gratefully  be  ware ; 

Twad  please  mo  to  the  nine. 
I*d  be  mair  vauntio  o'  my  hap. 

Douce  hingin'  owre  my  curplc. 
Than  ony  ermine  ever  lap. 
Or  proud  imperial  purple. 
Farewell  then,  lang  heal  then. 

An*  plenty  bo  your  fh* ; 
May  losses  and  crosses 
Ne'er  at  your  hallun  ca'  1  * 


A  VISION. 

AS  I  stood  by  yon  roofless  tower,* 
Where  the  wa*-flower  scents  the  dewy  air. 
Where  the  howlet  mourns  in  her  ivy 

bower. 
And  tells  the  midnight  Moon  her  care ; 

The  winds  were  laid,  the  air  was  still, 
The  stars  they  shot  alang  the  sky; 
The  fox  was  howling  on  the  hill. 
And  the  distant-echoing  glens  reply. 

The  stream,  adown  its  hazelly  path, 
Was  rusliing  by  the  ruin'd  wa's. 
Hasting  to  Join  the  sweeping  Nith, 
Whose  distant  roaring  swells  and  lh*B. 

The  cauld  blue  North  was  streaming  forth 
Her  lights  wi*  hissing,  eerie  din; 
Athort  the  lift  they  start  and  shift, 
Like  fortune's  favours,  tint  as  win. 

By  heedless  chance  I  turn*d  mine  eyes, 
And  by  the  moonbeam  shook  to  see 
A  stem  and  stalwart  ghaist  arise. 
Attired  as  minstrels  wont  to  bo. 

Had  I  a  statue  been  o*  stane, 
His  daring  look  had  daunted  me; 
And  on  his  bonnet  graved  was  plain* 
The  sacred  posy— LibebtieI 

And  frao  his  harp  sic  strains  did  flow. 
Might  roused  the  slumbering  dead  to 
But,  O,  it  was  a  tale  of  woe,  [hear; 

As  ever  met  a  Briton's  earl 

Ho  sang  wi*  Joy  his  former  day, 
He,  weeping,  wail'd  his  latter  times; 
But  what  he  said  it  was  nae  play,  — 
I  winna  venture't  in  my  rhymes.* 


3  O,  that  he,  the  prevailing  poet,  could 
have  seen  the  light  Drt3aking  in  upon  the 
darkness  that  did  too  long  and  too  deeply 
overshadow  his  living  lot  I  Some  glori- 
ouB  glimpses  of  it  his  prophetic  soul  did 
see  ^—witness  The  Vision,  or  that  some- 
what humble,  but  yet  high  strain,  in  which, 
bethinking^  him  of  the  undefined  aspira- 
tions of  his  boyieh  genius  that  had  be- 
rtfrred  itself  in  the  darkncHs,  as  if  the 
touch  of  an  ansrel's  hand  were  to  awaken 
a  sleeper  in  his  cell,  he  said  to  himself, 
••Ev*n  then  a  wish,"  Ac.  Such  hopes 
were  in  him,  in  his  "  bright  and  shining 
youth,"  surrounded  as  it  was  with  toil 
tnd  troable,  that  could  not  bend  down 


the  brow  of  Bums  Ax>m  its  natural  up- 
right  inclination  to  the  sky:  and  such 
hones,  let  us  donbt  it  not,  were  with  him 
in  ni8  dark  and  fadcrl  prime,  when  life's 
lamp  burned  low  indeed,  and  ho  was 
willing  at  Inst,  early  as  it  was,  to  shut  his 
eyes  on  this  dearly  l>eloved  but  sorely  ■ 
diPtracting  world.  —  WlLsox. 

3  The  ruins  of  Lincludcn  Abbey  near 
DumiVies. 

4  This  splendid  vision  of  Liberty  Bums 
evoked  among  the  ruins  of  old  Lincluden. 
The  scene  is  chiefly  copied  ftx)m  Nature; 
but  Uie  wall-flower  and  the  ivy,  the  dis- 
tant roaring  of  the  Nith  and  the  fox  howl- 
ing on  the  hill,  seem  rather  to  point  to 
Sweetheart  Abbcv.  Lincluden  was  a  fh- 
vourite  resort  of  the  poet;  and,  indeed, 
a  lovelier  spot,  or  one  more  suitable  for 
mcilitation,  cannot  well  be  imagined.— 

CUNNIKQUAM. 
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Id  me  *twa8  an  odd  kind  chiel 
About  Moirkirk. 

le  fldgin-AUn  to  hear't, 

)  about  him  there  I  splerH ; 

that  kent  him  round  declared 

He  had  ingino, 

me  exoell'd  it,  few  camo  neajr% 

It  was  Bae  fine : 

it  him  to  a  pint  of  ale, 

ler  douce  or  merry  tale, 

les  an'  sangs  he'd  made  himsel't 

Or  witty  catches ; 

Inremess  and  Teviotdale 

He  had  few  matches. 

)  I  gat,  an'  swoor  an  aith, 

bonld  pawn  my  pleugh  and  graith, 

I  cadger  pownie's  death 

At  some  dyko-back, 

in'  gill  I'd  gie  them  baith. 

To  hear  your  crack. 

It  an'  foremost,  I  should  tell, 
as  soon  as  I  could  spell, 
crambo-Jingle  fell, 
Though  rude  an'  rough; 
>ning  to  a  bodx^'s  sel', 
Does  weel  enough. 

poet,  in  a  sense, 

i  a  rhymer,  like,  by  chance, 

to  learning  nae  pretence ; 

ret,  what  the  matter? 

sr  my  Muse  does  on  me  glance, 

I  Jingle  at  her. 

itic-folk  may  cock  their  nose, 
r,  **  How  can  you  e'er  propose, 
a  ken  hardly  verse  frae  prose, 
To  mak'  a  sang?  " 
your  leave,  my  leamM  foes, 
re're  may-bo  wrang. 

a'  your  Jargon  o*  your  schools, 
itin  names  for  horns  an'  stools; 
tt  Nature  made  you  fools, 
What  sairs  your  grammars? 
tter  ta'en  up  spades  and  shools. 
Or  knappin-hammcrs. 

doU,  conceited  hashes, 

I  their  brains  in  college  classes  1 

ing  in  stirks,  and  come  out  asses. 

Plain  truth  to  speak ; 

e  ttiey  think  to  climb  Parnassus 

9y  dint  o*  Greek  I 


Gie  me  a  spark  o'  Nature's  fire  I 

That's  a'  the  learning  I  desire ; 

Then  though  I  drudge  thro*  dub  an'  min 

At  pleugh  or  cart. 
My  Muse,  though  hamely  in  attire. 

May  touch  the  heart. 

O,  for  a  spunk  o'  Allan's  glee. 

Or  FergusBon's,  the  bauld  and  sleo. 

Or  bright  Lapraik's,  my  fViend  to  be, 

IflcanhititJ 
That  would  be  Icar  enough  for  me. 

If  I  could  get  ill 

Now,  sir,  if  ye  hae  fViends  enough. 
Though  real  IWends,  I  b'licve,  are  few. 
Yet,  if  your  catalogue  be  fU', 

I'se  no  insist; 
But  gif  ye  want  ae  friend  that's  true, 

Pm  on  your  list. 

I  winna  blaw  about  mysel'; 

As  ill  I  like  my  fhu'ts  to  tell; 

But  friends,  an'  folk  that  wish  me  well. 

They  sometimes  roose  roe; 
Though  I  maun  own,  as  monie  still 

As  far  abuse  mo. 

But  Maachline  race,  or  Mauchline  fiiir, 
I  should  be  proud  to  meet  you  there ; 
We'se  gie  a  night's  discharge  to  care, 

If  we  forgather. 
An'  hae  a  swap  o'  rhymin'-waro 

Wi'  ane  anither. 

The  four-gill  caup,  we'se  gar  him  chitter. 

An'  kirscn  him  wi'  reckin  water; 

Syne  we'll  sit  down  an*  tak'  our  whitter. 

To  cheer  our  heart; 
An',  fhith,  we'se  be  acquainted  bettor 

Before  we  port. 

There's  nacthing  like  the  honest  nappy  I 
Whare  will  ye  e'er  see  men  sae  happy, 
Or  women  sonsie,  saft,  and  sappy, 

*Tween  mom  and  mom. 
As  them  wha  like  to  taste  the  drappy 

In  glass  or  horn? 

I've  seen  me  daez't  upon  a  time, 
I  scarce  cou'd  wink,  or  see  a  styme; 
Just  ae  half*mutchkin  does  me  prime. 

Aught  less  is  little; 
Then  back  I  rattle  on  the  rhyme. 

As  gleg's  a  whittle  1 

Awa'  ye  selfish  war'ly  race, 

Wha  think  that  bavins,  sense,  an>  gimoe. 
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He  thro*  the  braes  the  cushat  cropds 
WithwaiU^'cryl 

I  Winter  bleak  has  charms  to  me, 
sn  whids  rave  thro'  the  naked  tree; 
^Bts  on  hills  of  Ochiltree 

Are  hoary  grey ; 
>linding  drifts  wild-f\irions  flee. 

Darkening  the  day! 

atore  I  a'  thy  shows  an'  forms, 
liseling,  peneive  hearts,  hae  charms  1 
ether  the  Summer  kindly  warms 

Wi'  life  an'  light, 
printer  howls  in  gnety  storms 

The  lang,  dark  night  1  • 

I  Mase,  nae  poet  ever  fond  her, 
by  himseP  he  leam'd  to  wander, 
>wn  some  trotting  bnm's  meander, 

An' no  think  lang: 
(weet  to  stray,  an'  pensive  ponder 

A  heartfelt  sangl 

I  war'ly  race  may  drndge  an'  drive, 
^•shouther,  jundie,  stretch,  an' strive; 
me  tsar  Nature's  face  dcscrive. 

And  I,  wi'  pleasure, 
U  let  the  busy,  grumbling  hive 

Bum  o'er  their  treasure. 

«weel,  "my  rhyme-composing  brith- 

erl" 
*ve  been  owre  lang  unkenn'd  to  ither : 
w  let  us  lay  our  heads  thegither. 

In  love  firatemal : 
f  Envy  wallop  in  a  tether. 

Black  flend,  infernal  I 

lie  highlandmcn  hate  tolls  and  taxes; 
lile  moorlan'  herds  like  guid  fat  brax- 
ile  terra  flrma  on  her  axis  [ics ;  * 

Diurnal  tarns, 
int  on  a  friend,  in  faith  an'  practice, 

In  BOBEBT  BUKNS. 


PISTLE  TO  A  YOXJNG  FRIEND.* 

May,  1786. 

kXQ  hae  thought,  my  youthfli'  firiend, 
L  something  to  have  sent  you. 


v,  reA-ioatshod:  giving,  in  this  one 
ra,  a  fhll  visien  of  horror  and  carnage, 
iiaps  too  frightf\illy  accurate  for  Art." 

Braxies  are  sheep  dying  of  disease, 
1  BO  falling  to  the  herdsmen  as  their 
rqnisites. 

This  was  Andrew  Aiken,  son  of  the 
iTi  friend*  Bobert  Aiken,  to  whom  The 


Tho*  it  should  serve  nae  other  end 

Than  Just  a  kind  memento : 
But  how  the  subject-theme  may  ganfi 

LiCt  time  and  chance  determine; 
Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang, 

Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon. 

Yell  try  the  world  ta*  soon,  my  lad. 

And,  Andrew  dear,  believe  me, 
Ye'll  find  mankind  an  unco  squad. 

And  muckle  they  may  grieve  ye : 
For  care  and  trouble  set  your  thought. 

E'en  when  your  end's  attoinM; 
And  a'  your  views  may  come  to  nought, 

Where  every  nerve  is  strained. 

I'll  no  say  men  are  villains  a'; 

The  real,  horden'd  wicked, 
Wha  hae  nae  check  but  human  law, 

Are  to  a  few  rcstricked : 
But,  ochl  mankind  are  unco  weak. 

An'  little  to  be  trusted; 
If  self  the  wavering  balance  shake, 

It's  rarely  right  adjusted. 

Yet  they  wha  fa'  in  fortuned  strifls. 

Their  fhto  we  should  na  censure, 
For  still  Ih'  important  end  of  life 

They  equally  may  answer: 
A  man  may  hoe  an  honest  heart. 

Though  poortith  hourly  stare  him; 
A  man  may  tak'  a  neebor's  part. 

Yet  hae  nae  cash  to  spare  him. 

Aye  Tree,  aff-han*  your  story  tell. 

When  wi'  a  bosom  crony ; 
But  still  keep  something  to  yoursel* 

Ye  scarcely  tell  to  ony. 
Conceal  yoursol'  as  weei's  ye  can 

Frae  critical  dissection; 
But  keek  through  every  other  man, 

Wi'  shorpen'd,  sly  inspection. 

The  sacred  lowc  o'  weel-placed  loTe, 

Luxuriantly  indulge  it; 
But  never  tempt  th'  illicit  rove, 

Tho'  noctbing  should  divulge  it: 
I  wave  the  quantum  o'  the  sin. 

The  hazard  of  concealing; 
But,  och !  it  hardens  a'  within. 

And  petrifies  the  feeling! 

To  catch  dame  Fortune's  golden  smile. 
Assiduous  wait  upon  her; 


Cotter*s  Saturday  Night  was  inscribed 
Young  Aiken  rose  to  distinction  in  afle^ 
years. 
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kch  the  lanely  heights  an'  howes 
My  rustic  sang. 

ador  on,  with  tentloss  heed 
evcr*halting  moments  speed, 
;e  eholl  snap  the  brittle  thread; 
Then,  all  unknown, 
me  with  th*  inglorioas  dead. 
Forgot  and  gone  I 

by  o'  death  begin  a  tale? 

ow  we*re  living,  sound  and  hale; 

4>p  and  maintop  crowd  the  sail* 

Uea?e  care  owre  side  I 
urge,  before  enjoyment's  gale, 

Lct*s  tak*  the  tide. 

ijfe,  sae  Air's  I  understand, 

nchantcd  ihiry-lan  d, 

i  pleasure  is  the  magic  wand 

That,  wielded  right, 
hours  like  minutes,  hand  in  hand, 

Dance  by  Ai'  light. 

lagic  wand,  then,  let  us  wield ; 
ace  that  five-an*-forty's  speel'd, 
asy,  weary.  Joyless  elld, 

Wi'  wrinkled  foce, 
B  hostiu*,  hirplin*,  owre  the  field, 

Wi'  creepin'  pace. 

.  anoe  life's  day  draws  near  the 

gloamin', 
fiueweel  vacant  careless  roamin'; 
ffeweel  checrfU'  tankards  foamin'. 

An'  social  noise ; 
irewecl  dear  deluding  woman. 

The  Joy  of  Joys  I 

e,  how  pleasant  is  thy  morning, 
g  Fancy's  rays  the  hills  adorning  I 
pausing  caution's  lesson  scorning. 

We  frisk  away, 
schoolboys,  at  th*  ez];>ected  warning, 

To  Joy  and  play. 

'ander  there,  we  wander  here, 
fe  the  rose  upon  the  brier, 
IndAil  that  the  thorn  is  near. 

Among  the  leaves ; 
Kho'  the  puny  wound  appear. 

Short  while  it  grieves. 

I,  Incky,  find  a  flowery  spot, 
rhich  they  never  toil'd  nor  swat; 
drink  the  sweet  and  eat  the  fiU, 
But*  care  or  pain; 

WUkomt,  Seepage 566, note  1. 


And,  haply,  eye  the  barren  haft 
Witli  high  disdain. 

With  steady  aim  some  fortune  chase; 
Keen  hope  does  every  sinew  brace; 
Thro*  fair,  thro'  foal,  they  urge  the  raoo, 

And  seize  the  prey; 
Then  cannic,  in  some  cozie  place. 

They  close  the  day. 

And  others,  Uke  your  humble  senran'. 
Poor  wights  I  noe  rules  nor  roads  obserF- 
To  right  or  left  eternal  swervin*,         [in*; 

They  zig-zag  on ; 
Till  curst  with  age,  obscure  and  starrin'* 

They  alien  groan. 

Alas  I  what  bitter  toil  an'  straining,— 
But  truce  with  peevish,  poor  complainingi 
Is  fortune's  fickle  Luna  waning? 

£'cn  let  bcr  gang  I 
Beneath  what  light  she  has  remaining 

Let's  sing  our  sang. 

My  pen  I  here  fiing  to  the  door,  [plore, 
And  kneel, "  Ye  Powers  I  *»  and  warm  im* 
'*  Though  I  should  wander  Terra  o'er. 

In  all  her  climes. 
Grant  me  but  this,  I  ask  no  more, 

A  rowth  o'  rhymes. 

Gie  dreeping  roasts  to  countra  lairdBt 
Till  icicles  hing  fhie  their  beards; 
Gie  fine  braw  claes  to  fine  lifb>guaidBy 

And  maids  of  honour; 
And  yill  an'  wtiiskey  gie  to  cairds. 

Until  they  sconner. 

A  title,  Dempster  merits  it; 
A  garter  gie  to  WilUe  Pitt; 
Gie  wealth  to  some  be>ledger'd  cift, 

In  cent,  per  cent. ; 
But  gie  me  real,  sterling  wit. 

And  I'm  content. 

While  ye  are  pleased  to  keep  me  halai 
ril  sit  down  o'er  my  scanty  meal, 
Be'twater.broso,  or  muslin-kail» 

Wi'  cheerful  fiice. 
As  lang's  the  Muses  dinna  fiUl 

To  say  the  grace. 


»» 


An  anxious  c'e  I  never  throws 
Bchint  my  lug,  or  by  my  nose; 
I  Jouk  beneath  mlsforunc's  blowa 

As  weel'slmay; 
Sworn  foe  to  sorrow,  care,  and  proMt 

I  rhyme  away. 
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0  70  douoe  folk,  that  live  by  rule, 
Grave,  tidclcss-bloodecl,  calm  and  000I, 
ComparfMl  wi*  yoa,  —  O  fool  1  fool!  fool  I 

IIow  mucli  unlike  1 
Your  heartB  arc  Just  a  standing  pool, 
Your  lives  a  dyke  1 

Nae  harc-brain*d,  sentimental  traces 
In  your  unlcttor'd,  nameless  fhoes; 
In  arioso  trills  and  graces 

Ye  never  stray, 
But,  gravidsimo,  solemn  bassM 

Ye  hum  away.  • 

Ye  are  sac  grave,  nae  doubt  ye^  wise; 
Nae  fcrly  though  ye  do  despise 
The  huirum-scairum,  ram>stam  boys. 
The  rattling  squad : 

1  see  you  upward  cast  your  eyes,— 

Ye  ken  the  road. 

Whilst  I  — but  I  shall  baud  mo  there,— 
Wi*  you  I'll  acarce  gong  onywhere: 
Then,  Jamie,  I  sliall  say  nae  mair. 

But  quit  my  sang, 
Content  wi'  you  to  mak*  a  pair, 

Whare'er  I  gang. 


TO  DR.  BLACELOCK.* 

EUisland,  Oct,  21, 1789. 

Wow,  but  your  letter  made  me  vauntiel 
And  arc  ye  hale,  and  weel,  and  cantie? 
I  kenn'd  it  still  your  wee  bit  Jauntie 

Wad  bring  yc  to : 
Lord  send  you  aj'e  as  weePs  I  want  ye, 

And  then  ye'll  do. 

The  ill.thicf  blaw  the  neron^  south! 
'^     And  never  drink  be  near  his  drouth! 
lie  tald  myself,  by  word  o*  mouth, 
IleM  tak'  my  letter: 


fi  This  was  the  celebrated  blind  poet, 
whost!  oncouraicomout  induced  Bums  to 
stay  in  Scotland  and  court  the  Muses,  in- 
stead »)f  oujijrratiiig  to  the  West  Indies. 
He  was,  by  all  acci>nuts,  one  of  the  sweet- 
e>t  and  l(»vi'Iicst  of  men.  Dr.  Johnson 
wroU"  of  him  in  Auffust,  1773,  "I  saw  at 
bre.ikfast  Dr.  IJla<ki(K'k,  the  blind  poet, 
who  d(H*3  n<.>t  rcuieniber  to  have  seen 
light,  and  i.s  rea»l  to  by  a  poor  scholar,  in 
Latin,  (ireok,  and  French.  ITo  was,  orig- 
imill;^-,  a  poor  KrhoUir  himself.  I  looked 
on  hiin  with  reverence." 

7  3Ir.  II (Ton  was  the  author  of  a  Hit- 
toru  of  Scotland,  published  in  IHOO.  AOer 
suifering great  privations,  he  sought  shel- 
icr  ixx  London,  and  <\xed  Uvei«  muXiT. 


I  Uppen*d  tc  tiw  dilel  In  tnm0w 
And  bade  nu  tettnr. 


ButaibUns 

Had  at  tbe  time  lome  dain^  fiurone, 

To  wan  his  theologio  eara  oi, 

Andholjitndy; 
And,  tired  of  aaula  to  waate  bis  letrea, 

£*an  tried  Um  body. 


But  what  d^  think,  my  tmity 
I'm  tomHl  a  ganger,— Feaoe  be  here! 
Painaaalan  qneena.  I  Iter,  I  Iter, 

Tell  now  diadain  me! 
And  then  mj  lift j  poonda  a  year 

wmUttlegainme. 

Ye  glalket,  gtoeaomc,  dainty  damtet, 
Wha  by  Gaatalia'a  wimpUn'  itreaBiies 
Lowp,  alng;  and  lave  year  pretty  IbflUob 

Taken,  ye  ken. 
That  itrang  neoeeallj  enpreme  le 

Vang  aona  o^  men. 

I  haA  a  wifb  and  twm  wee  laddiet. 
They  mann  hae  taroae  an' biala  o^dnddki; 
Te  ken  younels  my  heart  right  pnmd  h: 

I  need  na  Tanntt 
BntniBtted  beaoma,  threw  saagh  wood- 

Before  th^y  want  [}m, 

Lord  help  me  through  this  waild  o^enti 
I'm  weary  aick  o^  late  and  alrl 
Not  but  I  hae  a  richer  share 

Than  moiiy  Ithcrs; 
Bat  why  shoold  ae  man  better  flue. 

And  a'  men  hrltheraP 

Come,  llim  BosolvOk  take  thou  the  tsb, 
Thon  stoek  o^  oari-hemp  In  man! 
And  let  oa  mind,  Iklnt  heart  ne^  waa 

AfaidylUr: 
Wha  does  the  ntmost  that  he  eaa. 

Will  whylea  do  malr. 

Bnt  to  eondnde  my  alDy  rlqrme, 
(I'm  acant  o^  Tsrsei  and  aeant  o^  timej 
To  make  a  happy  llreslde  ellme 

To  weaaa  and  wife, 
Thara  the  tnw  pathos  and  snbUma 

Offaomanllft. 

My  oompUments  to  aister  BeeUe; 
And  eke  the  aame  to  honest  LvoUe: 
I  wat  she  Is  a  dabitle  cfanoUe, 

As  ete  trod  day! 
And  gxateflilly,  my  gnM  anU  eoddsb 
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WAR  SONG. 

Air—  The  Song  of  Death, 

—A  Held  of  battle.   Time  of  the  day—Eyening.    The  wounded  and  dyir 
the  Tictorioos  army  are  supposed  to  Join  in  the  song. 

FABE'^^f  ELL,  thou  fair  day,  thou  green  earth,  and  ye  skie 

Now  gay  with  the  bright  setting  Sun ! 
Farewell,  loyes  and  friendships,  ye  dear  tender  ties, 

Our  race  of  existence  is  run  I 

Thou  grim  king  of  terrors,  thoU  life's  gloomy  foe, 

Go,  frighten  the  coward  and  slave ! 
Go,  teach  them  to  tremble,  fell  tyrant  1  but  know. 

No  terrors  hast  thou  for  the  brave  I 

Thou  strik'st  the  poor  peasant, — he  sinks  in  the  dark. 

Nor  saves  e'en  tlie  wreck  of  a  name : 
Thou  strik'st  the  young  hero,  —  a  glorious  mark ! 

He  falls  in  the  blaze  of  his  fame  I 

In  the  field  of  proud  honour, — our  swords  in  our  hands, 

Our  king  and  our  country  to  save, — 
While  victory  shines  on  life's  last  ebbing  sands, — 

0 1  who  would  not  die  with  the  brave  ? 


THE  LAZY  MIST. 

Tone— JETere**  a  ?tealth  to  my  true  love. 

The  lazy  mist  hangs  from  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
Concealmg  the  course  of  the  dark-winding  rill : 
How  languid  the  scenes,  late  so  sprightly,  appear. 
As  Autumn  to  Winter  resigns  the  pale  year  I 
The  forests  are  leafless,  the  meadows  are  brown. 
And  all  the  gay  foppery  of  Summer  is  flown : 
Apart  let  me  wander,  apart  let  me  muse. 
How  quick  time  is  flying,  how  keen  fate  pursues  1 

How  long  I  have  lived, — but  how  much  lived  in  vain! 
How  little  of  life's  scanty  span  may  remain ! 
What  aspects  old  Time,  m  his  progress,  has  worn  1 
What  ties  cruel  fate  in  my  bosom  has  torn  1 
Haw  foolish,  or  worse,  till  our  summit  is  gain'd! 
And,  downward,  how  weaken'd,  how  darken'd,  how  paiaMI 
This  life's  not  worth  having,  with  all  it  can  give : 
For  something  beyond  it  poor  man  sure  must  livo^ 


TH£  BANKS  OF  Tfl£  0SYOlil. 

How  pleasant  the  banka  of  the  dnt^iniidiiig  Dno^ 
With  green-B^reading  biuhes  and  flowen  bknoiiog  faitl 
But  the  bonmeBt  flower  on  the  banks  9t  tbt  DnoB 
Was  once  a  sweet  bad  on  the  braea  of  the  Ayr. 
Mild  be  the  ean  on  this  sweet  bluhina  flw. 
In  the  gay  rosy  mom,  as  it  bathn  iQ'i^.dBiM 
And  gcntlQ  the  fall  of  the  Boft  Tanud  iliimi. 
That  steals  on  the  evening  each  leaf  to  raunr. 

0,  Bpare  the  dear  blosBoidl,  je  grient  breezes. 
With  chill  hoary  wing,  as  vu  usUcr  (he  dawu  I 
And  far  be  thou  distunt,  thou  rupLilci  that  scizea 
The  verdure  and  pride  of  tlie  gardtn  ajid  lawul 
Let  BonrboD  exult  in  his  gay  gildctl  lilies, 
And  England,  liiumphunt,  diupluy  hor  proud  roai: 
A  fairer  than  either  udoros  tho  grecu  vulleya 
Where  Devon,  sivect  DcTon,  meandering  Sows.' 


YOVNQ  JES8IB, 

TB0B-HEABT2D  WAS  he,  the  Bid  iwaiii  o^  flw  TaxniVi 
And  fair  are  the  maids  on  the  buka  o*  tbe  A^; 
But  by  tho  sweet  side  of  the  Nlth'i  irisdiDg  nnr 
Are  lovers  aa  faithful,  and  maidfliia  aa  fair  t 
To  Clonal  young  Jessie  seek  Sootlaod  «U  oror; 
To  cqnal  young  Jessie  yon  seek  it  in  iwiaj 
Grace,  beautv,  and  elegance  fetter  bar  lonr. 
And  maidenly  modesty  &xm  the  cblllL 

0,  fresh  ia  tho  rose  in  tho  gay  dewy  moniing. 
And  sweet  is  the  lily  at  I'vomng  close ; 
But  in  tho  fair  presence  o'  lovely  young  Jessie, 
Unseen  is  the  lily,  unheeded  the  rose. 
JjOvo  sits  in  her  smile,  a  wizard  ensnaring, 
Enthroned  in  her  eon  he  delivers  his  law : 
And  still  to  her  charms  she  alone  is  a  stranger! 
Hor  modest  deraoanour's  the  jewel  of  a'.* 


I 


1  Thosa  TorecB  were  compoeed  »d  n  cl-ianninc  girl,— Miw  Charlotte  tbaOtai, 
urlio  Is  now  mnniuil  to  Jsjues  MnctitUirick  Adur,  ptiy«fuiui.  Mlio  la  lifter  to  "S 
wortbv  ftiGnil,  Gnrla  HEimllUm,  of  UnuoiiUne,  and  wiu  boro  ou  Uw  linok*  of  »• 
Afr;  [)ut  vras,  at  Uio  timo  I  iirota  Ibose  litiea,  reaiiUuBr  at  Baivletloa,  iu  Cluchiufr 
Blilrc,  on  tbo  rumunlic  banks  of  Uio  iitllo  rlvor  Doron.— Ilpaiis. 

4    Jcoslo  Slnlg,  tbo  liurulno  of  tills  eoBn,  wot  tbo  ilangtiler  of  Provoel  SUifi. « 


ptimO'iu.    Slia  <liod  in  ™.u 
Iw  long  recung  tjsiBd  In  hw  Di 
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LAMENT. 

WBHTEN  when  the  poet  was  about   to   leave  8C0TLAKD. 

Tone—  TJu  Banks  of  the  Devon, 

P^EB  the  mist-shrouded  cliffs  of  their  lone  mountain  straying, 
Where  the  wild  winds  of  Winter  incessantly  rave, 

What  woes  wring  my  heart  while  intently  surveying 
The  storm's  gloomy  path  on  the  breast  of  the  wave  1 

Ye  foam-crested  billows,  allow  me  to  wail, 

Ere  ye  toss  me  afar  from  my  loved  native  shore ; 

Where  the  flower  which  bloomed  sweetest  in  Coila^s  green  vale, 
The  pride  of  my  bosom,*  my  Mary's  no  more  1 

Ifo  more  by  the  banks  of  the  streamlet  we'll  wander. 
And  smile  at  the  Moon's  rimpled  face  in  the  wave ; 

No  more  shall  my  arms  cling  with  fondness  around  her, 
For  the  dewdrops  of  morning  fall  cold  on  her  grave. 

No  more  shall  the  soft  thrill  of  love  warm  my  breast: 
I  haste  with  the  storm  to  a  far-distant  shore ; 

Where,  unknown,  unlamented,  my  ashes  shall  rest, 
And  joy  shall  revisit  my  bosom  no  more. 


AFTON  WATEE. 

Tone  —  The  Yellow-haired  LaddU, 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes, 
Flow  gently,  I'll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise ; 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream,  — 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream. 

Thou  stock-dove,  whose  echo  resounds  through  the  glen. 
Ye  wild  whistling  blackbirds  in  yon  thorny  den, 
Thou  green-crested  lapwing  thy  screaming  forbear,— 
I  charge  you  disturb  not  my  slumbering  fair. 

How  lofty,  sweet  Afton,  thy  neighbouring  hills, 
Far-mark'd  with  the  courses  of  clear-winding  rills! 
There  daily  I  wander  as  noon  rises  high. 
My  flocks  and  my  Mary's  sweet  cot  in  my  eye. 

t   Marj  Campbell*  so  well  known  as  the  poot*s  *'  Highland  Mary.** 
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How  pleasant  thy  banks  and  green  valleys  below, 
Where  wild  in  the  woodlands  the  primroses  blowl 
There,  oft  as  mild  evening  weeps  over  the  lea, 
The  sweet-scented  birk  shades  my  Mary  and  me. 

Thy  crystal  stream,  Afton,  how  lovely  it  glides, 
And  winds  by  the  cot  w^here  my  Mary  resides! 
How  wanton  thy  waters  her  snawy  feet  lave. 
As  gathering  sweet  llowercts  she  stems  thy  clear  ware. 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  tliy  green  braes. 
Flow  gently,  sweet  river,  the  theme  of  my  lays! 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  mnrmnring  stream, — 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream.* 


CALEDONIA. 

Tune— JTuwiour«  of  OUn, 

Their  groves  o'  sweet  myrtle  let  foreign  lauds  reckon, 
Where  bright-beaming  Summers  exalt  th% perfume; 
Far  dearer  to  mc  yon  lone  glen  o'  green  breckan, 
Wi'  the  burn  stealing  under  the  lang  yellow  broom. 

Far  dearer  to  me  are  yon  humble  broom  bowxrs. 
Where  the  bhulu'll  and  gowan  lurk  lowly  unseen; 
For  there,  lightly  trij)ping  amang  the  wild  flowers, 
A-listening  tlie  linnet,  aft  wanders  my  Jean. 

Though  ric'li  is  the  breeze  in  their  gay  sunny  valleys, 
And  canid  Calkdoxia'S  blast  on  the  wave; 
'^riieir  sweel-s:een(iHl  woodlands  that  skirt  the  proud  palace, 
AVliat  are  they  ?     The  haunt  of  the  tyrant  and  slave! 

Tlie  slaveys  spicy  forests,  and  gold-bubbling  fountains. 
The  ])rave  (■alecionian  views  wi'  disdain; 
lie  wanders  as  free  as  the  winds  of  his  mountaiup. 
Save  Love's  willing  fetters,  the  chains  o'  his  Jean* 

4  Tlii>  (li.irminir  son;:wa>^  conipot^od  in  honour  of  Mrs.  DugnM  Stewart,  the  p'Vfi 
kiiu\  ami  a<'c,.miili-.|u'<l  |»atr«»in'-s.  It  is  6;ii«l  that  when  Bunid  prosonhyl  tticson.cto 
liiT,  "  ^hc  ^inilr  I  ;  t  ilii^  iina-ri'.-s  of  boauty  willi  which  showii."*  n»^KK'Lqte<I  n^  bIu; slnro* 
l)on'<l  oil  the  l)a!ik-;  uf  Ik  r  naiivo  btrcain;"  ami  that*' she  l4M>kc(I  ti  ]>cm  hi  ^  strains  as 
a  mark  <»i  rc.-inct,  an. I  i.lt  thorn  as  a  work  of  genius.**  Aflon  is  a  sin:ill  stream  in 
A\  r-^liirc.  an>!  <>ii<'  ofthi'  Irihiitarios  <>rth«»  Nilli. 

.">  Th<;  liiToiiii'  uf  this  -unir  was  ^Irs.  Hiinis,  who  80  cliormcd  tho  poet  by  t^injrinf 
it  with  (ast<'  and  tVohnjr,  that  ho  (lc<lari'il  it  to  1)0  one  of  his  lurkiost  lyric*.  It  isstia 
tliat  she  sani,'  with  v:\<i>  ami  .'-iinpliritv;  that  "sdence  adorned  without  iujiiiiii^ ivi^ 
ure;  **  un<l  that  her  •«  wooU-notc  wiliP^  was  almost  nucquaUed. 
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:'S  ADDBESS  TO  HIS  TBOOPS 
AT  BANNOCKBUBN. 

Tnxifi— Xewu  Oordon. 

wha  hue  wi'  Wallace  bled  I 
rham  Brace  has  aften  led  I 
Eie  to  your  gory  bed, 
U>  glorioQS  Tictorie ' 

be  day»  and  now*8  the  hour; 
firont  o*  battle  loar  I 
>roach  proud  Edward's  power,  — 
nrardl  chains  and  slaveriel 

ill  be  a  traitor  knave? 
in  fill  a  coward's  grave? 
te  base  as  bo  a  slave? 
dtorl  cowardi  torn  and  Heel 

T  Scotland's  king  and  law 
m's  sword  will  strongly  draw» 
an  stand,  or  Aree-man  &', 
Iger!  hero!  onwi'me! 

>reesion's  woes  and  pains  1 
IT  sons  in  servile  chains  I 
tl  drain  our  dearest  veins, 
t  they  shall,  they  ahaU  be  free  I 

9  proud  usurpers  low  I 
s  fidl  in  every  fbe  1 
f»  in  every  blow ! 
rwardi  let  us  do,  or  diet 


POOB  AND  HONEST  SODGEB. 

Air— The  miU.mUl,  01 

wild  War's  deadly  blast  was  blawn, 
gentle  Peace  returning, 
>ny  a  sweet  babe  flithcrlcss, 
mony  a  widow  mourning; 
le  lineif  and  tented  field, 
re  lar^g  I'd  been  a  lodger, 
mblc  knapsack  a'  my  wealth, 
or  and  honest  sodger. 

light  heart  was  in  my  breast* 

and  unstain'd  wi'  plunder; 

r  Ciir  Scotia,  home  again, 

ery  on  did  wander. 

pht  upon  the  banks  o'  Coil, 

oght  upon  my  Nancy, 

pht  upon  the  witching  smile 

caught  my  youthful  fancy. 

(Qi  I  reach'd  the  bonnie  glen 
re  early  life  I  sported ; 
1  the  mill,  and  trysting*thom, 
re  Kancy  aft  I  courted : 


Wha  spied  I  but  my  ain  dear  maid, 
Down  by  her  mother's  dwelling? 

And  tnm'd  me  round  to  hide  the  flood 
That  in  my  cen  was  swelling. 

Wi'  alter'd  voice,  quoth  I,  ••  Sweet  lass. 

Sweet  as  yon  hawthorn's  blossom* 
O,  happy,  happy  may  lie  be. 

That's  dearest  to  Uiy  bosom  I 
My  purse  is  light,  I've  far  to  gang. 

And  fain  would  be  thy  lodger; 
I've  served  my  king  and  country  laog,— 

Take  pity  on  a  sodger." 

Sae  wistfhlly  she  gazed  on  me. 

And  lovelier  was  than  ever; 
Quo*  she,  **  A  sodger  ance  I  lo'cd. 

Forget  him  sliall  I  never: 
Our  humble  cot  and  Iiamcly  faro. 

Ye  freely  shall  partake  it; 
That  gallant  badge,  the  dear  cockade* 

Ye're  welcome  for  the  sake  o'L" 

She  gazed,—  she  rcdden'd  like  a  rose, 

Syne  pale  like  ony  lily; 
She  sank  within  my  arms,  and  cried, 

'•Art  thou  my  aiu  dear  Willie?  " 
"  By  Him  who  made  yon  Sun  and  sky,— 

By  whom  true  love's  regarded,— 
I  am  the  man ;  and  thus  may  stiU 

True  lovers  be  rewarded. 

The  wars  are  o'er,  and  I'm  come  hame, 

And  find  thee  still  true-hearted! 
Though  poor  in  gear,  we're  rich  in  lovo. 

And  mair  we'sc  ne'er  be  parted." 
Quo'  she,  '*  My  grand&iro  left  me  gowd, 

A  mailcn  plcuish'd  fairly ; 
And  come,  my  faittifu'  sodger  lad, 

Thou'rt  welcome  to  it  dearly." 

For  gold  the  merchant  ploughs  the  main, 

The  ihrmcr  ploughs  the  manor: 
But  glory  is  the  sodger's  prize. 

The  sodger's  wealth  is  honour. 
The  brave  poor  80<lger  ne'er  despise, 

Nor  count  him  as  a  stranger; 
Bemembcr  he's  his  country's  stay. 

In  day  and  hour  of  danger. 


THE  BONNIE  BANKS  OF  AYR. 

{Qmposedwhcn  the  Poet  thought  of  leamng 
Scotland,  and  going  to  the  West  India.) 

Tune—  Roslin  Cattle, 

TnB  gloomy  night  is  gathering  ftist. 
Loud  roars  the  wild  inconstant  blast; 


'■'Mat. 
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And  moulderizig  now  in  silent  dust 
That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly,  — 

Bat  fitill  within  my  bosom's  core 
ShaliliTC  my  Highland  Mary!* 


TO  MARY  IN  HEAVEN.* 

Tone— DcoM  o/  Captain  Q)ok. 

Tbov  lingering  star,  with  lessening  ray, 
lliat  loT*st  to  greet  the  early  monii 
Again  thou  nshcr'st  in  the  day 
My  Mary  flrum  my  soul  was  torn. 
O  Mar>'  1  dear  departed  shade  1 
When*  is  thy  place  of  blissftil  rest? 
dcest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid? 
Uear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his 
breast? 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget? 
Can  1  forget  the  hollo w'd  grove, 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met. 
To  live  one  day  of  parting  love? 
Eternity  will  not  cflToce 
Those  records  dear  of  transports  past,  — 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace ; 
Ah  I  little  thought  we  'twas  our  last  I 

Aj-r,  gurgling,  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore, 
O'erbung  with  wild-woods,   thickening 

green; 
The  fVagrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 


8  Marv  Camnbcll,  the  inspirer  of  this 
most  tcmler  and  affecting  song,  died  sud- 
dcnly  of  a  malignant  fever,  at  Greenock, 
in  It&H.  It  is  Knid,  on  good  authority, 
that,  **l)ef«»rc  the  Mast  forewell,'  roni- 
memorated  in  the  song  of  Highland  Mani^ 
was  taken,  the  lovers  plighted  mutual 
faith,  and,  exchanging  Bibles,  stood,  with 
a  running  stream  between,  and,  littiug 
op  it*  waters  in  their  hands,  vowed  love 
while  the  woo«l«  of  Montgomer>'  grew  and 
its  waters  ran." 

9  The  young  woman  whose  loveliness 
and  to«>  early  death  are  here  sung  with  so 
much  l>eauty  and  pathos,  was IVom  Camp. 
b<'ll-Town,  in  Anryle.fc.liii*e,  and  lived 
some  time  as  nursef>'-maid  in  the  l^imily 
of  Gavin  Ilumiltr^n,  the  poet's  lYicnd  and 
patron.  Tho  sonpr  appears  to  have  been 
composed  at  the  time  indicated  in  the  llrst 
stanza.  It  is  said  tliat,  on  tlie  annivcrsa. 
ry  of  Mary's  death,  the  poet  was  so  agi. 
tated,  Uiat  he  retired  from  his  lamily, 
then  living  nt  Ellisland,  and  wandered  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nith  and  about  the  fann. 
yard  nearly  the  whole  night,  and  at  lon;^h 
threw  himself  on  the  side  of  a  corn^itnck, 
and  gave  utterance  to  bis  feelings  in  this 
dlFine  strain. 


Twined   amorous  round   the   raptured 

scene;      « 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest, 
The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray, 
Till  too,  too  soon  the  glowing  West 
Proclaim'd  the  speed  of  winged  day. 

Still  o'er  these  bcenes  my  memory  wakes, 
And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care; 
Time  but  th'  impression  deeper  makes, 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 
My  Mary,  dear  departed  shade  I 
Where  is  thy  place  of  blissftil  rest? 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid? 
Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  hia 
breast? 


EVAN  BANKS. 

Tune— Srttjouma  Detuh, 

Slow  spreads  the  gloom  my  soul  desires; 
The  Sun  IVom  India's  shore  retires : 
To  Evan  Banks,  with  temperate  ray, 
Ilome  of  my  youth,  he  leads  the  day. 

O,  banks  to  me  for  ever  dear  I 
O,  stream  whose  murmurs  sUll  I  heart 
All,  all  ray  hopes  of  bliss  reside 
Whei-e  Evan  mingles  with  the  Clyde. 

And  she,  in  simple  beauty  drest* 
Whose  image  lives  witldn  my  breast: 
Who,  trembling,  heard  my  parting  sigh, 
-tVnd  long  pursued  me  with  her  eye;  — 

Docs  she,  with  heart  unchanged  as  mine. 
Oft  in  the  vocal  bowers  recline? 
Or,  where  yon  grot  overhangs  the  tide, 
Muse  while  the  Evan  seeks  the  Clyde? 

Ye  lofty  banks  that  Evan  bound. 
Ye  lavish  woods  that  wave  around, 
And  o'er  the  stream  your  shadows  throw* 
Which  sweetly  winds  so  flir  below; 

"Wliat  secret  charm  to  memory  brings 
All  that  on  Evan's  border  springs? 
Sweet  banks!  ye  bloom  by  Mary's  side: 
Blest  stream  I   she  views  Uice  haste  to 
Clyde. 

Can  all  the  wealth  of  India's  coast 
Atone  lor  years  in  absence  lost? 
Return,  ye  moments  of  delight; 
With  richer  treasures  bless  my  sightl 


That  sings  upon, 
TboamintUoMo'ti 
Wion  aj  auto  li 


-And  MM  Ds  o-^ 

Toioathowoodbli 
■AMllkBbWMngtf 
^Qd  Ma  i]id  I  o*  mi 

WMi^toomebcMti 

nneoiritiaioniyt 

■A^mjfliUBolnTcril 

Bat  ten  the  Hon,  ^ 

JOHN  AMDEBS 
Tmie-Ji^i,^^ 

Tonr  lock*  were  lUeth. 

rom-lK.nnIobiWw, 
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tan's  aboon  his  mighti— 

maanna  fit'  thati 

a*  that, 

s,  and  a'  that* 

s  and  pride  o*  worth 

oka  than  a*  that. 

T  Uiat  come  it  may, 

U  for  a*  that, 

worth,  o'er  a'  the  Earth, 

CTree,  and  a' that: 

a' that, 

it,  for  a' that, 

n,  the  warld  o'er, 

\  be  for  a'  that 


iNES  OP  NITH. 

lobie  donna  Oortuh. 

»W8  proudly  to  the  sea, 
lea  stately  stand; 
WB  the  Kith,  to  me, 
D8  ance  had  high  com- 

0  that  honour'd  hind, 
^ream  I  love  so  dear? 
Fortanc*s  adyerso  hand 
Lecp  me  here? 

:h,  thy  fYnitfhl  vales, 
ig  hawthorns  gaily  bloom  I 
ind  thy  sloping  dales, 
ns  wanton   throngh  the 

ing  now  mnst  be  my  doom, 
mnie  bonks  and  brnes, 
atest  hours  consume, 
odsof  early  days! 


SAN  BRAES. 

i-~  Logan  Water. 

tiy  didst  thou  gUde 
my  Willie's  bride; 
jme  hae  o'er  us  nm, 
iio  simmer  sun. 
•wery  banks  appear 
Winter,  dark  and  drear, 
lad  maun  fhce  his  Ihcs, 
3  and  Logan  braes. 

y  month  o*  May 
lills  and  valleys  gay; 
36  in  leaiy  bowers,     [crs : 
round  the  breathing  flow* 


Blithe  Morning  lifta  his  roey  eye, 
And  Evening's  tears  are  tean  of  Joy : 
My  aonl,  deligbtleaa,  a'  aurveys, 
While  Willie's  far  fhie  Logan  braes. 

Within  your  milk-white  hawthorn  bush, 
Amang  her  neatlings  sits  the  thrush; 
Her  faithfh'  mate  will  share  her  toil. 
Or  wi'  his  song  her  cores  beguile : 
But  I  wi'  my  sweet  nurslings  here, 
Nae  mate  to  help,  nae  mate  to  cheer, 
Pass  widow'd  nights  and  Joyless  days. 
While  Willie's  far  tmo  Logan  braea. 

O,  wae  upon  you,  men  o'  State, 
That  brethren  rouae  to  deadly  hate  I 
Aa  ye  make  mony  a  fond  heart  mourn, 
Sae  may  it  on  your  heads  return  I 
How  can  your  flinty  hearts  enjoy 
The  widow's  tears,  the  orphan's  cry? 
But  Boon  may  i)eace  bring  happy  days. 
And  Willie  hame  to  Logan  braea  1 


I  DO  CONFESS  THOU  ART  BAB 
FAIR. 

Tune  — /do  confess  thou  art  sae  fair, 

I  DO  confbss  thou  art  sae  fhir, 
I  wad  been  o'er  the  lags  in  luve. 
Hod  I  na  found  the  slightest  prayer 
That  lips  could  speak  thy  heart  could 

muve. 
I  do  confess  thee  sweet,  but  flnd 
Thou  art  sae  thriftless  o'  thy  sweets. 
Thy  f&vonrs  are  the  silly  wind, 
Ttiat  kisses  ilka  thing  it  meets. 

See  yonder  rosebud,  rich  in  dew, 
Amang  its  native  briers  sae  coy; 
Uow  suuc  it  tines  its  scent  and  hue 
When  pu'd  and  worn  a  common  toy  I 
Sic  Cite,  ere  lang,  shall  thcc  betide ; 
Tliough  tliou  may  gaily  bloom  awhile. 
Yet  sune  tliou  sholt  be  thrown  aside 
Like  ony  common  weed  and  vile. 


BESS  AND  HER  SPINNING-WHEiai, 

Tune—  The  svccct  lass  that  lo'es  me, 

O,  LEEZE  me  on  my  spinning-wheel. 
And  leezo  mc  on  my  rock  and  reel; 
Frac  tap  to  too  that  deeds  me  bien, 
And  haps  me  llel  and  worm  at  e'en! 
1*11  sit  mc  down  and  eing  and  spin. 
While  laigh  descends  the  simmer  Sun, 
Blest  wi'  content^  and  milk  and  meal,— 
O,  Iccze  me  on  my  spinning-wheell 


IM  BIT 

On  Ilka  lunil  em  boniie*  trat, 
Ab^  toutt  ticlow  my  tbraUi  ooi; 
The  BCfnted  birk  ftod  bawthorn  itblu 
AcroH  tlie  pool  tbeir  ■jmi  ooUe, 
.illke  lo  xcreeu  Ibo  Ucilk's  niut, 
And  litUc  Ibbes'  calkr  raat ; 
TUo  Sun  bllDti  kindly  In  tbo  tiel', 
Wlieni  blidiB  I  tnro  my  ■pinning-wbeoL 
On  lolly  alks  tbe  nulmta  wait. 
And  Klio  coRB  tlio  doalOi'  tola ; 
Tbi  UotwUlUe  ia  Ibu  boscl  bniea, 
Dollghtisd,  rival  illicr'i  lays : 
The  emik  ooiiuig  tbe  clover  bay. 
The  paitrtck  whltrln'  i/er  tbo  loyi 
The  Bwallow  jlnkin'  toond  mj  »hiBl, 
Amnra  ma  u  my  tplaalng-wlieel. 

Wl'  anu'  to  Mil.  uhI  le»  to  buy, 

AlTOoa  dlfclicM.  below  cnyy, 

O,  who  nad  loare  this  humble  tUM 

For  a"  ibe  pride  of  »■  the  srcat? 

Amid  tliclr  noring,  Idlo  toye. 
Amid  their  cnmbTaas,  diniHinic  Joyi, 
Can  tbvy  the  pence  and  pli^u^ure  Ibol 
OrBcg8y  at  bcr  epinuins-wbeel? 


COD>TET  LASSIE. 
Tune—  The  Oxinlty  Lao. 
tn  Stmmer,  when  the  hiy  naa  mawn, 
And  com  waved  grcoa  In  ilfca  Held, 
While  diiTcr  bloom*  while  o'er  the  Iva, 
And  rosea  blaw  In  Ukn  bleU ; 

D,  In  lbs  milking  sblel, 


jl  Willi' 


IVb  ye  hao  woo4^r0  monle  nne, 
And,  busle,  yn'ro  but  young,  ye  ken; 
Than  wait  a  woe,  and  cannlc  wnls 
Aronthte  biiu,  amndilcbcn: 
Tben'B  Jobale  a'  tho  BoBkic-glen, 
Fa'  la  hla  bnm,  fli'  Is  lili  byre ; 
Tok*  thia  D'ao  lao,  my  bonnio  hen, 
IPs  plenty  bpota  Uie  lover-a  Ore." 

"  For  Johnnie  o'  Ibe  BaBklo-glcn, 
Idinna  rare  a  ntng-loOie; 
Ho  lo'oa  aaa  weel  hia  cmp*  »nd  kye, 
Hu  bis  nao  luvo  to  epiiru  for  mo : 
But  bmiic'B  Hid  blink  o'  Robic*H  e'e, 
Aod  wecl  1  wnt  be  to'cs  me  dear; 
Ae  blink  o"  bim  I  wml  nao  gio 
Vor  BuBkle-glcn  uiA  a'  \i\i  gi»T." 


omo  wUl  «|ieii>l.  aadmnaatlBttm 
riltu-  folk  nuDo  bwfbelrwia: 
aa  TO  lirvw.  my  makli's  bir. 
Kei'|>  mind  Uwt  re  mnon  drink  CM  yfU-* 

O,  sear  will  \iay  mo  ri^  o*  land, 
And  freur  will  boy  OM  titacp  aD4  tjr, 
But  IhD  tender  tkont  o*  lotaam*  Inn, 
Tbe  gowd  and  aUbtr  caua  tar : 
lay  be  pmr,  —  RsUe  ami  I  i 
Light  la  ttio  biixdjen  luve  lay*  an; 

>nt  and  Iutc  bibig  peace  end  Joy,- 
What  malrhae  qaeoat  apdnBUirwuP^ 


TBB  LASS  OF  BALLOCnKLTK. 
TniW— Ma  Fi-ria't  rWMtll  Mlkif 
TWAaOTCn.— the  dewy  flcLteMMBpW 
On  •nsiy  btada  CM  twarl*  dM  bang . 
ThBMphyrs  waiil<ni*d  iwiBd  the  bwK 

~  Wn  tU  O^xaM  ewoMa  alaa(: 
In  nwrglen  Dm>  tamiia  ttof, 
AU  Katni*  luteniDgeacmM  the  wUli. 
Except  nbeni  grooairauil  tvbata  a^ 
Amuig  tlia  bnM  o*  Ballunhaylf. 
mtfa  euclMi  step  I  onwni4  dMyVi 
Uybeanreloleiiilln  Nolutwljey, 
When  Duuini:  tn  a  bindy  gladt^ 
Anul^enlair  IrlmD'^laapy; 
ncF  look  WDB  llku  thF  mamlag'*  »lh 
Ocr  air  like  Nalure'a  icnol  imil^ 
perfecllan  wMtpdr'il.  pauing  by,  i 

Behold  tiie  luH  D'  Ballodimylal 

Fair  Ik  ttm  mom  In  OowPry  May,  j 

And  Hweet  U  alfd>t  Ui  Autumn  tnlM; 
mico  roving  Oimngh  llw  pirdcn  ^t.     ] 
wondering  in  tba  loMly  wild: 
it  Woman,  Kaniro*i  ilarling  child  I 
era  all  iHir  rtunw  (Lh«  •low  niM(<n«l 
Ev'd  there  bcr  other  wotka  on  CrilM 
lly  tJu  bnonls  la*«  o*  Balhiehmylc 

Q1  had  aba  been  n  counny  uulii 
I  Ibo  liappr  country  tirnln. 

TboDiA  riuUci-U  In  the  lowatt  ited 
int  ever  rate  ou  AroUantl'i  pUIn: 
irongn  wary  WtnU^r^  wlndudal* 
ith  joy,  with  niptuTC  t  woold  Mil     J 
id  nightly  l>i  my  boHnai  Mlfl^^^J 
A  bnnnw  Imu  o'  UaltMh^^^^^H 
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ight  climb  the  slippery  steep, 
ind  honours  lofty  shine ; 
'  gold  might  tempt  the  deep, 
1  seek  the  Indian  mine; 
jot  below  the  pine, 
lock8,  or  till  the  soil, 
ly  have  joys  diyine 
xiio lasso'  liallochmyle.* 


[>  BY  MY  EAKLY  WALE, 
me —  The  Bosebud. 

•  by  my  early  walk 
n-enclosM  bawk, 
*nt  its  thorny  stalk, 
dewy  morning. 

s  shades  o*  dawn  are  fled, 
son  glory  ppread, 
g  rich  the  dewy  head, 
the  early  morning. 

nsh,  her  covert  nest 
t  fondly  prest; 
chilly  on  her  breast 
'  in  the  morning. 
11  sec  her  tender  brood, 
le  pleasure  o*  the  wood, 
resh  green  leaves  bedew'd, 
le  early  morning, 

•  bird,  young  Jcany  feir  I 
;  string,  or  vocal  air, 

r  pay  the  tender  care 
Is  thy  early  morning, 
et  ro^bud,  young  and  gay, 
ras  blaze  upon  the  day, 
e  parent's  evening  ray, 
oh*d  thy  early  morning. 


"oine  of  this  song  was  Miss 
Alexander,  whose  brother, 
inder,  Esq.,  hud  lately  be* 
vner  of  Ballochmyle.  One 
Ding,  soon  alter  her  brother 
>ossession  of  the  place,  the 

who  was  distinguished  by 

of  person  and  mind,  was 
\g  the  braes,  when  she  eu- 
pTain-lookine  man,  in  rustic 
ippearcd  to  oe  musing,  with 

leaning  against  one  of  the 
e  evening  was  far  advanced, 
)nntcr  very  suddcn>  slie  was 
soon  recovered  herself,  and 

Some  months  aftci-wnrds, 
JB  enclosed  to  her  in  a  letter 
St.  It  is  said  that  at  first  she 
ition  to  the  matter ;  but  nftor- 
od  a  becoming  scnge  of  the 
conft^rred  upon  her. 
BUteouB  rosebud,**  Ac,  p.  580. 


CHLOBIS. 

Mr  Chlorls,  mark  how  green  the  grores, 
The  primrose  banks  liow  fair; 

The  balmy  gales  awoke  the  flowers* 
And  wave  thy  flaxen  hiilr. 

The  laverock  shuns  the  palace  gay^ 

And  o*er  the  cottage  sings ; 
For  Nature  smiles  as  sweet,  I  ween. 

To  shepherds  as  to  kings. 

I^t  minstrels  sweep  the  skilful*  string 

In  lordly  lighted  ha' ; 
The  shepherd  stops  his  simple  reed, 

Blithe,  in  the  birkcn  shaw. 

The  princely  revel  may  survey 

Our  nistic  dance  wi'  scorn; 
But  are  their  hearts  as  light  as  ours 

Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn? 

The  shepherd,  in  the  flowery  glen. 
In  shepherd's  phrase  will  woo : 

The  courtier  tells  a  finer  tale. 
But  is  his  heart  as  true  ? 

These  wild-wood  flowers  I've  pu*d,  to  deol( 
That  spotless  breast  o*  thine ; 

The  courtier's  gems  may  witness  love,— 
But  'tis  na  love  like  mine. 


OP  A*  THE  AIRTS  THE  WIND  CAN 
BLAW. 

Tune  — ilftM  Admiral  Oordon*9  Strathtpey, 

Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 

I  dearly  like  the  west. 
For  there  the  bonnie  lassie  lives. 

The  lassie  I  lo'c  best : 
There  wild  woods  grow,  and  rivers  row. 

And  mony  a  hill  between ; 
But  day  an<l  night  my  fancy's  flight 

Is  ever  wi*  my  Jean. 

I  see  her  in  the  detvy  flowers, 

I  see  her  sweet  and  fair; 
I  hear  her  in  the  tuncfu'  birds, 

I  hear  her  charm  the  air : 
There's  not  a  bonnie  flower  that  sprtugi 

By  fountain,  shaw,  or  green. 
There's  not  a  bonnie  bird  that  sings. 

But  minds  me  o'  my  Jean. 

Upon  the  banks  o*  flowing  Clyde 

The  lasses  busk  them  braw; 
But  when  their  best  they  hae  pat  oa. 

My  Jciinnie  dings  them  a*: 


Wi'  bulmr  gal«,  fr, 


Thnt  night  she  icaed 
Tbo  Fowen  oboou  cm 


Aa  mf  Bwect  loTclj  J 


Tuna  —  BoT)/  L 
AM  lUnd  Usa,  Kiid  UCD 
Ae  Dircn-cll,  noil  tlien,  I 
Deep  In  heart- wrong  tct 


Mr,  nno  diuvrfli'  \\ 
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GLOSSARY 


AIL                       [way. 

Bent 

Into  the  spcncc,  or  par- 

Back,  aside,  oat  of  the 

Besom, 

A  broom.              [lour 

Abroad,  In  sight. 

Beuk, 

A  book. 

In  breadth. 

Beuks,  the  DeviTs 

Above,  up. 

pictured. 

Cards. 

Acquainted.  * 

Bickering, 

Hurrying. 

One. 

Bield,  or  bieP, 

A  shelter. 

Off. 

Bien, 

Well,  plenUftaiy. 

Off-hand,  extempore. 

Big, 

To  build. 

Oft,  often. 

Biggin\ 

Building. 

Wrong,  awry. 

BiU, 

A  bull. 

Perhaps. 

BilUe, 

A  young  fellow,  a  broth- 

Oak. 

cr,  a  companion. 

Own. 

Birk, 

A  birch-tree,      [fellow. 

Early. 

Birkie, 

A  conceited,    forward 

Iron. 

Bizz, 

A  bustle,  to  bustle. 

Point  of  the  compass. 

BUUe, 

Bashflil. 

Oath. 

Blastie, 

A  shrivelled  dwart 

Along. 

BlattU, 

Blasted. 

Almost. 

Blaud, 

A  ballad. 

And. 

BUxto, 

To  blow,  to  boast 

Once. 

Bleeze, 

A  blaze,  a  flame. 

One. 

BleUum, 

A  chattering  fellow. 

Another. 

Blether, 

To  talk  nonsense. 

Athwart. 

Blethers, 

Idle  talk,  nonsense. 

Eight. 

Blink, 

A  little  while,a  moment 

Old. 

BUnk, 

To  look  kindly,  td shine 

Sagacious,  sensible. 

by  fits.             [ingly. 

At  all,  of  all. 

BUnkin\ 

Smirking,  looking  loT* 

Away,  begone. 

Bluid, 

Blood. 

Beyond. 

Boddle, 

A  small  copper  coin. 

BalL 

Bodies, 

People,  persons. 

Deserved,  expected. 

Bogle, 

A  ghost,  a  hobgoblin. 

The  belly. 

Bonnie, 

Handsome,  lovely. 

A  child.          [children. 

Boord, 

Aboard. 

A   brood,  a  family  of 

Boortries, 

Elder-bushes. 

Both. 

Bore, 

A  hole  in  a  waU. 

A  ballad. 

Bouse, 

To  drink. 

To  curse,  to  swear. 

Brae, 

A  hill-side,  a  slope. 

Bone. 

Braik, 

A  kind  of  harrow. 

Yeasty. 

Braindg^, 

Plunged  forward. 

A  strip  of  unploughed 

Brats, 

Rags. 

land  in  a  com.flcld. 

Brattle, 

A  short  race,  a  running. 

White-striped. 

Bravo, 

Fine,  handsome,  brave. 

Barley. 

Breckan, 

Fern. 

Diminutive  of  beast 

Bre^, 

A  mighty  8pcll,achanik 

To  kindle,  to  add  fUel  to. 

Breeks, 

Breeches. 

Bald. 

Brent, 

Bright,  clear. 

By.and-by,  presently. 

Brisket, 

The  breast 
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«,              Hie  brocch,  the  stem. 

Flingin*4ree^ 

A  flail. 

»mpU^t,     Stooping  at  the  rump. 

FlUkUt 

Fretted. 

Thii-dC. 

FlunkUt 

A  liveried  servant. 

,               Drunken. 

Foggagc, 

Alter.grass. 

Muddy. 

Foordt 

A  fonl. 

A  pool,  or  small  pond. 

Forbean, 

Forefathers. 

Jlagged, 

Forbye, 

Besides. 

liaga,  clothes.       [ram. 

For/oughten, 

Fatigued. 

Pushed  or  butted  by  a 

Forgather, 

To  meet,  to  encounter. 

The  eye. 

ForjoikU, 

Jaded,  used  up. 

Evening. 

Forrit, 

Forward. 

The  eyes ;  evening. 

Fou, 

Drunk. 

FrighU'ul,  sp righted, 

Fow, 

A  measure,  a  bushcL 

haunted,  ghosted. 

Frne, 

From. 

Old  age. 

Fu\ 

Full.           [cd.  wc}l  off. 

The  elbow.            [vibh. 

Fu'-Iiant, 

Full-handed,  fore-hand. 

GliasUy,  firightfUl,    el- 

Fyke, 

A  fuss ;  to  make  a  Aiss. 

Euough. 

Gab, 

The  mouth. 

ElTort,  attempt. 

Gofd, 

Went. 

Diligent. 

Gaen, 

Gone. 

AniU.alot;  tofalL 

Gang, 

To  go,  to  walk. 

Excused,  let  ofl!. 

Gape, 

To  gjisp.               [foi-cc. 

Fond,  glut  I. 

Car, 

To  make,  to  cause,  to 

A  reward,   a    present 

Gart, 

Made,  caused. 

brought  ll'om  a  fair. 

Gate, 

A  road,  way,  manner. 

Found.           [to  worrj'. 

Gaun, 

Going. 

To  care,  to  be  won-ied. 

Gasli, 

Sagacious,  talkative. 

Troubled,  vexed,  [day. 

Gat, 

Got. 

em.           Name  lor  Shrove  Tues- 

Ganger, 

An  exciseman. 

To  try,  to  attempt. 

Gawcie, 

Large,  jolly. 

t,               Trimmings. 

Gear, 

Goods,  property. 

Alight 

Ghaist, 

A  ghost. 

False. 

Gie, 

To  give. 

A  fault. 

Gif, 

If. 

,               Decent,  seemly. 

GiftU, 

Diminutive  of  gill. 

To  IVigiitcn,  to  scare. 

Gim, 

To  grin. 

To  light. 

Gizz, 

The  face,  a  periwig. 

Fighting. 

Gluikit, 

Iiiatteulive,  foolish. 

Sluu-p,  biting,  pimgent. 

Glaizic, 

Smooth  .glossy, shining. 

Hills,  mountains. 

Gleg, 

Keen,  prompt,  ready. 

r/erly,     A  wonder;  to  wonder; 

Glint, 

To  peep. 

used  in  scorn. 

Gloaming, 

The  twilight. 

To  lldgct.             [light. 

Glower, 

To  look,  to  stare. 

faint       To  be  in  a  lldgct  of  de- 

Gowan, 

The  daisy. 

(Un,         Tickled  with  pleasure. 

Gowany, 

Full  of  daisies. 

Smootli,  soil. 

Gowd, 

GoUU 

A  liend,  a  devil. 

Gowdeti, 

Golden. 

A  friend. 

Gowdapink, 

The  goldfinch. 

To  bubtlc,  to  fuss. 

Graith, 

Tackle,  ftimiture. 

The  foot. 

Grane, 

A  groan;  to  groan. 

Flannel. 

Grannie, 

Gnindniotlier. 

Threw  violently. 

Grot, 

Wept,  shed  tears. 

A  fleece. 

Gree, 

To  agree;  bure  the  gree. 

A  kick. 

bore  tho  palm,  that  Is, 

•*,            Fluttering. 

the  victoiy. 

JlutH-d 

IhSth, 


Uariat 
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Low. 

JfoHt, 

niethniBh. 

Lothi  unwilling. 

Mttum, 

Mown. 

BashAil,  shecplBh. 

itfiBtfrs, 

A  mare. 

Lowland. 

Meikle, 

Much,  large. 

Land,  estate. 

Mi^nnchijiiiju  t. 

MoumAil.           [griflt. 

Alone. 

Mdder, 

Grain  sent  to  the  mill. 

Lonely. 

Men\ 

To  mend,  amend,  re> 

Long. 

form.                 [ners. 

Leapt,  did  leap. 

Menu, 

Others,  the  rest 

MesHn, 

A  small  dog. 

Thelaiic. 

Minnie, 

Mother,  dam. 

A  lea,  a  Hold. 

Mirk, 

Dark. 

Loyal,  fidthfUL 

MUker, 

Mother. 

Learning,  lore. 

Manjf,  or  monie. 

Bfany. 

To  leave. 

Mam, 

To-morrow. 

Live-long. 

MoUie, 

Full  of  motel. 

Gladsome,  happy. 

Moudiewort, 

A  mole. 

I  love ;  a  phrase  of  en- 

Mou\ 

The  mouth. 

dearment. 

MucUe, 

Much,  great,  big. 

A  look ;  to  look. 

Muir, 

A  moor. 

Lea,  Held. 

Mutie, 

Diminutive  of  moM. 

Beaton,  whipped. 

MusUn-kaO, 

Thin  poor  broth. 

The  sky,  the  firmament. 

MiUchkin, 

An  English  pint 

A  mistress,  a  harlot. 

Muve, 

To  move. 

Tripped. 

Nthornae, 

No,  nor,  not  any. 

Tripping  along. 

NcAg, 

A  nog,  a  horse. 

A  waterfall.       [flower. 

Nane, 

None. 

Flax;  lint  €> bell,  finx  In 

Nappy, 

Ale. 

The  linnet. 

NegleckU, 

Neglected. 

Tnistod. 

Neebar,  or  neibar,  A  neighbour. 

Place  of  milking. 

Xeuk, 

A  nook. 

Palm  of  the  hand. 

XeuHX^d, 

Newly  calved. 

The  palms. 

Xiest, 

Next. 

A  pool,  a  slough. 

Sieve, 

The  fist,  the  hand. 

To  love. 

Kievtfa* 

A  handle. 

A  flame. 

Xine,  or  ninei. 

Exactly,  to  a  nioetj. 

Blazing,  flaming. 

NawU, 

Black  cattle. 

To  leap,  to  Jump. 

0*. 

Of. 

Loosed,  let  loose. 

Onie,  or  ON|f, 

Any. 

The  car,  a  handle. 

Or, 

Ere,  before. 

Smoking. 

(yt, 

Of  it. 

To  love;  a  love. 

Ourie, 

Drooping,  shivering. 

A  lover. 

Ower,  or  0¥fre, 

Over,  too. 

Grey. 

Pack, 

Familiar,  intimate. 

More. 

Painch, 

The  paunch,  the  stom- 

Aflurn. 

Paitrick, 

A  partridge.          [och. 

More. 

Parritch, 

Oatmeal  pudding. 

Almost. 

Pat, 

Put,  made. 

Mostly. 

PaUU, 

A  plough-spado. 

To  make. 

Paughiy, 

Proud,  haughty. 

Among. 

Paukie, 

Cunning. 

Parti-coloured. 

Paft, 

Paid,  did  beat. 

The  hare. 

Pechan, 

Must. 

Pint, 

Two  English  quarts. 

Must  not. 

Pit, 

To  put. 

P&Kt. 


Iltml, 
Q<taik, 

KaiT, 

Rant-Mtam, 
Itanttngt 

Saplotk, 

Katk-butk, 

nation. 


ttin, 

ntpp, 

nipe, 
Jlouthit, 


A  nnaU  copper  cola. 

UlmlnuUrcorplBle. 
Blockal.  euppliiiL' 
A  plough.         [ordQlil. 


"nte  erj  of  a  duck. 
Qnlnal,  did  quit. 
A  lata,  a  wench. 


Jaroue.  JoTiaL 


Bade,  ooarw. 


Toetntrh. 
CrBam,  faun,  rralh. 
To  rtotb,  to  fluuD. 
Advice:  to  adrlw. 
lolbrmed,  womad. 
Over  Bhoea  In  blood- 
Smoke ;  to  Bmoke.   [tj- 
8  teaming,  amoky, 
Bettive,  aneaay. 
Bemedf. 
A  requllaL 
Bestrlcted. 
Then,  robbery, 
a  atook. 


Uallows.li 


rorthy. 


A  boudnil  oT 

ToiItbL 

Adlatalt. 

To  praise,  i 

Plontinil,  weU-atocked. 

To  roll. 

To  low. 


A  plenty. 


Shoo;, 

Shoon, 


Tol-iulin. 

A  tvnt.  a  ntuUng. 
Swlttty,  memly. 

Seoul  l]r,  satirtdj. 
An  m  inni,  b  trick. 
A  siDull  ttoud,  a,  gn 

Brighl.  dhiiUng. 


PplrtJW], 
A  nlUlng,  nvklM  I 
low.  [to  irlii,  Ui  ik) 
To  nrikr.  I<i  rbp;  al 
Rude  hard,  galk-ptO. 
Thtn,  eaiuy,  sduII. 

T<i  go  aalant.  Id  b*  oK 


ving. 


Um*t, 
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Apo<wcler. 

SHmparit 

The  eighth  of  a  Win- 

Smoke; to  smoke. 

chester  bushel. 

A  smithy. 

Stirk, 

A  steer,  or  hcifter. 

To  smother. 

StooHd, 

Grain  made  into  shooka 

Smutty. 

Stoor, 

Sounding  hollow,  loud* 

A  parcel,  a  flock. 

and  hoarse. 

Abuse. 

Stopt 

To  manage  the  stops  of 

Snow. 

a  musical  instrument ; 

Snowy. 

that  is,  play  upon  it 

To  cut. 

Stoure, 

A  smudge,  a  cloud  of 

Bitter,  biting. 

Strang, 

Strong.                 [dust 

Snuir ;     tneeehin  -  miU, 

Straugtii, 

Straight. 

snuff-box. 

StriddU, 

To  straddle. 

A  door-latch. 

Stroatit 

To  spout.              [flHy. 

Unlatching,  stealing  in. 

Strunt, 

To  strut,  to  walk  stur- 

to  a  house  or  place. 

Studdie, 

An  anvil. 

To  sneak,  to  crouch. 

Sturt, 

To  harass,  to  molest 

Went    smoothly    and 

Styme, 

A  glimmer,  a  Jot 

To  snort.        [steadily. 

Bud, 

Should. 

To  scent,  to  snuff. 

Sugh,  or  iough. 

The  rushing  noise  of 

A  soldier. 

wind  or  water. 

Good-looking,  Jolly. 

Sumph, 

A  blockhead. 

Supple,  nimble. 

Sunet 

Soon. 

A  shoemaker. 

Swank, 

Stately,  Jolly. 

To  solder.             [ings. 

Swap, 

An  exchange. 

Swollen  streams,  swell- 

Swat, 

Did  sweat 

The  spavin. 

Swats, 

Drink,  good  ale. 

To  wear. 

Swirl, 

A  curve,  a  curt 

To  climb,  to  mount 

SwUhl 

Get  away  1 

A  cottage-parlour. 

Swoor, 

Swore. 

To  ask,  to  inquire. 

Syne, 

Since,  ago,  then. 

To  scramble. 

Ta*en, 

Taken. 

Fire,  mettle,  a  spark. 

Tal^, 

To  take. 

Fiery ;  the  Devil ;  a  jack- 

Tap  to  toe, 

Top  to  toe. 

oMantem. 

Tauld, 

Told.              [handled. 

To  flutter  in  water,  as 

Tawie, 

Peaceable,  easy  to  be 

a  wild  duck.       [ing. 

Tawted, 

Matted,  hair  or  wooL 

To  squat  by  way  of  hid- 

Teen, 

Grief,  sorrow. 

To  stagger. 

Tent, 

Care,  heed. 

Diminutfvo  of  stag. 

Tentie, 

HoedAil,  cautious. 

Stately,  strong. 

TentlesB, 

Careless,  heedless. 

A  stone.                [rass. 

Thack, 

Thatch;  thack  an* rape, 

Standing  water,  a  mo- 

clothing  and  necessa- 

To stand. 

ries. 

Stout 

Thae, 

These,  or  those. 

Stars. 

TheekU, 

Thatched. 

Stole.               [excess. 

Thegither, 

Together. 

Cramming,    eating   to 

Thir, 

These. 

Stitches. 

Thirl, 

To  thrUl. 

To  vex,  to  molest 

Thole, 

To  bear,  to  endure. 

Firm,  strong,  jolly. 

Thowe, 

A  thaw;  to  thaw. 

Leaps,  bounds. 

ThowlesB, 

Lazy,  listless. 

Dues,  of  any  kind. 

Thrang, 

A  throng;   to  l>e  busy 

Steepest. 

or  crowded  with  busL 

Stubble. 

ness. 

^^^^^^^^^1 
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1 

Thnat, 

HW, 

TnkDow.tolhink. 

ThroMh 
Tkrt»ecit, 

Totwlal. 
Thirteen. 

Wata-J,ro*t, 

PoewguorbiMUnKi 

or  DHsi  ud  matf 

rv™. 

Towuod.      ttognolM. 

A^— ^         1 

nmM, 

TttnulRikliiiidUDimp. 

wwtm. 

nmmm; 

nmber. 

WmM^ 

'WIMI. 

TlMt 

TobtM. 

WmMM. 

nmUm; 

AHnker. 
Twopomrale. 

IV!wk«fc 

WUriH. 

W'lUT-t, 

To«w.l.loHrpea 

Ttmt. 

LMt. 

ir«i». 

ArJiUd. 

I*. 

rMr»**Mlf, 

nrw, 

Dnroofliif. 

Wa, 

Uiil8iftli(Ue,»l>U. 

Hfltar. 

Tbe  other. 

wm. 

Well. 

nxto-. 

A.  (lower.  ■  mwrli«». 

fat. 

WtcwttDMB. 

portion;  (ate-  eta-. 

ir»«Uf«i. 

LiUlOODM. 

vitboMpiy. 

ir*-«. 

Wo  Khill.  we  irllL 

IMdW, 

Totteiliic,  welUnK  an- 

FFft«.K*Olfc 

Who,  whom. 

MeadUr:  <af<«>a>^ 

)r*n*iit. 

.UttoMi*  rtR^D. 

irSaJfiK. 

WhrFped. 

let. 

irA«n, 

Wlwu. 

«»«, 

ne<knn.tlieIiudM. 

ir*uM, 

Whon. 

nNi, 

Atope. 

rwj. 

TbomoBonofeluwl 

n^owmi. 

mnulng.   wMi  ■) 

7ta»ift 

Boiwti.«lu«87- 

n*. 

ITMMb.. 

BuonlagwalMn 

a^«, 

lU  totter. 

JF»(«, 

Fume. 

Tnul>,nibbi>b. 

A  humper. 

7V™tt,oi(ro««».Truai. 

IFWttKv 

A  koite. 

T^ 

Two. 

irAunMOM. 

TVwJ; 

TwelTB. 

mgut. 

7toa4««(fc 

WlOi. 

ODepoDiirXngllah. 

trinipitii; 

I>i». 

A  dog.                   [too. 

in». 

Won. 

r/nco. 

8tnuwe.imaontta,TerT, 

HlNn* 

WHJ  nnt. 

riKM. 

Newi,  marrsla. 

(TV&«fct 

ToimftM. 

inn-i. 

Wliuli. 

UpC. 

Upon. 

,  Wlii<tnw.*wt.      Isi^ 

Whiiker- 

inuweie, 

HcBTlj.  rlcMuI,  eta 

VaunUt, 

Frond,  ovttjored. 

ITWI*, 

To  eUKHflr,  lo  red. 

rira. 

Very. 

JToniw, 

IW.wo-^ 

WbU.t«IU. 

lanpl. 

(Toii, 

WoUd. 

WbodK 

AwHhf.eballra. 

Wadna, 

WoBldnot. 

An  ei  r  lUDUJiin  »( ■«• 

Wat. 

Woe,  toTTj. 

dcrorplcuon. 

Walt. 

To  choose,  to  BeleoL 

HVntij, 

Wrong. 

WMt. 

I.mgo,.'olly.lu«ty. 

Wnlkcoal, 

A  OiwinDj »««, 

Wamt, 

The  hally. 

riO. 

BAIT4II,  milklMb 

Wanchatuit, 

Unlncky. 

rrrta. 

Jurknl,  LutmL 

War'lt. 

Worldlj. 

rmroto. 

YcrtomUbt. 

Work. 

Work. 

iiO. 

Ale. 

Wort, 

To  tpend;  woiiL 

YirO. 

Kanb.gnmai. 

ITorf, 

The  world. 

rutin', 

A  bODl.  >  tun. 

Wlwl«k, 

Awjiard. 

■l-oiU. 

IWyo-l 

Wartt,wam, 

Wor«!,wor«. 

Yowt, 

Aaeoo.    ,^^^ 

WaUTU, 

^ 

JAMES     BEATTIE: 


SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE. 


Jajcss  Beattie  was  bom  at  Laurencekirk,  in  Kincardineshire,  the  25th  of 
October,  1735.  His  father,  who  was  a  small  farmer  and  shopkeeper,  died  in 
1742,  James  being  then  seven  years  old.  David,  the  eldest  of  the  six  children, 
undertook  for  the  education  of  James.  The  parish  school  to  which  he  was  sent 
was  then  tauj^ht  by  one  Milne,  whom  his  pupil  describes  as  a  good  grammarian 
and  Latinist,  but  destitute  of  taste  and  other  qualifications  fbr  a  teacher.  Milne 
preferred  Ovid  to  Virgil ;  while  his  pupil,  even  at  that  age,  showed  a  better 
taste  by  preferring  the  severer  poet.  It  is  said  that,  in  the  interval  of  school 
hours,  Paradise  Lost  and  Thomson's  Seasons  were  eagerly  devoured  by  the  boy. 

In  1749,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  Beattie  entered  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen ; 
and  such  was  his  proficiency,  that  ho  took  the  first  of  the  allowances  which 
were  given  to  such  students  as  were  unable  to  pay  their  own  way.  Ho  was 
much  given  to  general  reading,  especially  in  poetry ;  and  spent  a  good  deal  of 
his  leisure  in  the  study  and  practice  of  music :  he  also  applied  himself  closely 
to  all  the  branches  taught,  except  mathematics,  for  which  he  had  no  taste  or 
aptitude,  and  took  the  regular  degree  in  1753. 

Being  now  obliged  to  look  out  for  himself,  ho  applied  for  the  situation  of 
parish  schooImast<;r  at  Fordoun,  which  happened  to  be  vacant,  and  was  elected 
in  August,  1753.  The  salary  was  small,  and  the  place  in  otlier  respects  not 
very  eligible.  Near  the  village,  however,  rcsidecl  Lord  Gardenstown,  who 
caught  Beattie,  with  pencil  and  paper  in  hand,  in  a  romantic  glen  near  his 
house ;  struck  up  a  conversation  witn  him ;  and,  finding  him  to  be  a  poet,  gave 
him  the  invocation  to  Venus  in  the  opening  of  Lucretius  to  translate :  this  he 
did  on  the  spot,  and  so  well  withal,  as  to  remove  the  doubts  which  that  gentle- 
man entertained  as  to  whether  his  poetry  was  really  his  own.  The  result  was, 
that  his  lordship  became  a  friend  and  patron  of  the  young  poet,  as  Lord  Mon- 
boddo  also  did,  the  two  vying  with  each  other  in  his  behalf.  While  there,  he 
wrote  several  poetical  pieces,  and  sent  them,  with  his  initials,  to  the  Scots  Mag- 
azine, where  they  were  published.  These,  however,  brought  him  nothing  but 
fame. 

After  teaching  some  time,  he  returned  to  Aberdeen  to  engage  in  preparing 
for  the  ministry ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  gave  up  his  purpose  of  under- 
taking that  office ;  and  in  1758,  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Aberdeen  Grammar 
School,  he  was  elected,  and  entered  upon  his  duties,  which  allowed  him  leisure 
for  the  cultivation  of  his  poetical  gift.  Two  years  later,  through  the  aid  of  his 
friends,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Marischal  College.  Ho 
was  young  and  scantily  qualified  for  such  a  j)ost ;  but  he  set  manfully  to  work, 
read  and  wrote  hard,  and  in  a  few  years  became  able  to  front  such  men  as 
GfnsfSfVY,  Campbell,  and  licid,  with  whom  he  was  associated.  In  1761,  he 
offUliAca  a  volume  of  j)oems.  The  book  appeared  at  the  same  time  in  Edin* 
Durgh  and  London,  and  was  hailed  with  general  applause;  the  poetry  being 
held  superior  to  any  since  Gray's.  But  he  himself  soon  grew  to  think  quite 
otherwise  of  it,  and  indeed  was  taken  with  a  fastidious  loathing  of  the  poems. 

In  1767,  Beattie  was  married  to  Mary,  the  daugliter  of  Dr.  Dnnn,  then  Rec- 
tor of  the  Aberdeen  Grammar  School.    She  was  an  amiable  and  gifted  woman, 
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JAMES     BEATTIE 


THE   MINSTREL;    OB, 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  GENIUS. • 


BOOK  FIBST. 


1  Ah  !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

The  Bteep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar  ? 
Ah !  who  can  tell  how  many  a  soul  sublime 
Has  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star. 
And  waged  with  Fortune  an  eternal  war,  — 
Checked  by  the  scoff  of  Pride,  by  Envy's  frown. 
And  Poverty's  unconquerable  bar ;  — 
In  life's  low  vale  remote  has  pined  alone. 
Then  dropp'd  into  the  grave,  unpitied  and  unknown  ? 

2  And  yet  the  languor  of  inglorious  days    • 
Not  equally  oppressive  is  to  all ; 

Him  who  ne'er  listen'd  to  the  voice  of  praise. 
The  silence  of  neglect  can  ne'er  appal. 
There  are  who,  deaf  to  mad  Ambition's  call. 
Would  shrink  to  hear  th'  obstreperous  trump  of  Fame ; 
Supremely  blest,  if  to  their  portion  fall 
Health,  competence,  and  peace.    Nor  higher  aim 
Had  he  whose  simple  tale  these  artless  lines  proclaim. 

3  The  rolls  of  fame  I  will  not  now  explore ; 
Nor  need  I  here  describe,  in  learned  lay, 
How  forth  the  Minstrel  fared  in  days  of  yore. 
Bight  glad  of  heart,  though  homely  in  array ; 
His  waving  locks  and  beard  all  hoary  gray ; 
While  from  his  bending  shoulder,  decent,  hung 
His  harp,  the  sole  companion  of  his  way. 
Which  to  the  whistling  wind  responsive  rung ; 

And  ever  as  he  went  some  meiTy  lay  he  sung. 

*  The  design  was  to  trace  the  progress  of  a  Poeticnl  GeniiiB,  bom  in  a  rude  age, 
ttom  the  fl^at  dawning  of  ftincy  and  reason,  till  thjit  period  at  which  he  may  l>o  sup> 
posed  caj>able  of  appearing  in  the  world  us  a  Minstkel,  tliut  i:*,  an  itinerant  poet 
and  musician;— a  character  which,  acconling  to  the  notions  of  our  foreiJatlicrs,  waa 
not  only  reapectablei  but  sacred.—  The  Author, 
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4  Fret  not  thyself,  thou  glittering  child  of  pride, 
Tliat  a  poor  villager  inspires  my  strain: 

With  thee  let  Pageantry  and  Power  abide: 
Tlio  gentle  Muses  haunt  the  sylvan  reim; 
AVliere  through  wild  groves  at  eve  the  lonely  swain 
Enraptured  roams,  to  gaze  on  Nature's  charms: 
'J' hey  hate  the  sensual  and  scorn  the  vain, 
Tlie  parasite  their  influence  never  warms, 
Nor  hiui  whose  sordid  soul  the  love  of  gold  alarms. 

5  Though  richest  hues  the  peacock's  plumes  adorn. 
Yet  horror  screams  from  his  discordant  throat. 
Else,  sons  of  harmony,  and  hail  the  mom, 
While  warbling  larks  on  russet  pinions  float: 

Or  seek  at  noon  the  woodland  scene  remote, 
Where  the  grey  linnets  carol  from  the  hilL 
O,  let  them  ne'er,  with  artificial  note, 
To  ])lease  a  tyrant,  strain  the  little  bill. 
But  sing  what  Heaven  inspires,  and  wander  where  they  iril 

C  Liberal,  not  lavish,  is  kind  Nature's  hand; 

Nor  w^as  perfection  made  for  man  below ; 

Yet  all  her  schemes  with  nicest  art  are  plann'd; 

Good  counteracting  ill,  and  gladness  woe. 

With  gold  and  gems  if  Chilian  mountains  glow; 

If  bleak  and  barren  Scotia's  hills  arise; 

Tiiere  plague  and  poison,  lust  and  rapine  grow; 

Hero,  peaceful  are  the  vales,  and  pure  the  skies. 
And  Freedom  lires  the  soul,  and 'sparkles  in  the  eyes. 

7  I'hen  grieve  not,  thou,  to  whom  th'  indulgent  Muse 
Vouchsafes  a  portion  of  celestial  fire; 

Nor  blame  the  partial  Fates,  if  they  refuse 
Til'  imiHM-ial  banquet  and  the  rich  attira 
Know  thine  own  worth,  and  reverence  the  lyre. 
Wilt  Hum  debase  tlie  heart  which  God  refined? 
No  ;  let  thy  heaven-taught  soul  to  Heaven  aspire^ 
To  fancy,  freedom,  harmony  resign'd; 
Ambition's  grovelling  crew  for  ever  left  behind. 

8  Canst  thou  forego  the  pure  ethereal  soul 
Jn  each  line  .sense  so  exquisitely  keen. 
On  tiie  dull  couch  of  Luxury  to  loll. 

Stung  with  disease,  and  stupefied  with  spleen; 
Fain  to  implore  the  aid  of  Flatterv's  screen. 
Even  from  thyself  thy  loathsome  heart  to  hidc^ 
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(The  mansion  then  no  more  of  joy  serene^) 
Where  fear,  distrust,  malevolence  abide, 
And  impotent  desire,  and  disappointed  pride  ? 

9  0,  how  canst  then  renounce  the  boundless  store 
Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yields  ? 
The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 

.    The  pomp  of  gi'oves,  and  garniture  of  fields ; 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even. 
All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields. 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven, 

0,  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven  ? 

10  These  charms  shall  work  thy  soul's  eternal  health, 
And  love  and  gentleness  and  joy  impart. 

But  these  thou  must  renounce,  if  lust  of  wealth 
E'er  win  its  way  to  thy  corrupted  heart : 
For,  ah  1  it  poisons  like  a  scorpion's  dart ; 
Prompting  th'  ungenerous  wish,  the  selfish  scheme. 
The  stern  resolve,  unmoved  by  pity^s  smart. 
The  troublous  day,  and  long  distressful  dream. — 
Eeturn,  my  roving  Muse,  resume  thy  purposed  theme. 

11  There  lived  in  Gothic  days,  as  legends  tell, 
A  shepherd-swain,  a  man  of  low  decree ; 
Whose  sires,  perchance,  in  Fairyland  might  dwell, 
Sicilian  groves,  or  vales  of  Arcady : 

But  he,  I  ween,  was  of  the  north  countree; 
A  nation  famed  for  song  and  beauty's  charms; 
Zealous,  yet  modest ;  innocent,  though  free ; 
Patient  of  toil ;  serene  amidst  alarms ; 
Inflexible  in  faith  ;  invincible  in  arms. 

12  The  shepherd-swain  of  whom  I  mention  made 
On  Scotia's  mountains  fed  his  little  flock ; 
The  sickle,  scythe,  or  plough  he  never  sway'd : 
An  honest  heart  was  almost  all  his  stock; 
His  drink  the  living  water  from  the  rock : 
The  milky  dams  su[)plicd  his  board,  and  lent 
Their  kindly  fleece  to  baffle  Winter's  shock ; 
And  he,  though  oft  with  dust  and  sweat  besprent, 

Did  guide  and  guard  their  wanderings,  whereso'er  they  wen& 

13  From  labour,  health,  from  health,  contentment,  springs; 
Contentment  opes  the  source  of  every  joy. 

fle  envied  not,  he  never  thought  of  kings ; 
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Nor  from  those  tippctites  siistain'd  annoy 
Tliiit  chance  may  frusLrate,  or  indulgence  cloy; 
Nnr  Fate  his  cahn  and  liumble  hopes  beguilea; 
lie  nioiirnM  no  recreant  friend,  nor  mistress  coy, 
]'\)r  on  his  vows  ilie  hhimek'ss  Phcebe  smiled, 
And  her  alone  he  loved,  and  loved  her  ivoxa  a  cliild* 

14  No  jealousy  their  dawn  of  love  o'ercast, 

Nor  bhisted  were  their  wedded  days  with  strife; 
Ilaeli  season  h>okM  delightful  as  it  passed, 
To  the  fond  liushand  and  the  faithful  wife. 
lU'Vond  tlie  h)wly  vale  of  shepherd  life 
4'Iiey  never  roam\l:  secure  beneath  the  storm 
AVhich  in  Ambition's  lofty  hand  is  rife, 
AVIu-re  ]>ea(.*e  and  love  are  cankcr'd  by  the  worm 
Of  pride,  each  bud  of  joy  industrious  to  deform. 

15  'J'he  wiu^hi  whose  tale  these  artless  lines  unfold 
AVas  all  the  clfspring  uf  this  humble  pair: 

J I  is  hirth  no  oracle  or  seer  foretold; 
No  proiliiry  apj)ear\l  iu  earth  or  air. 
Nor  aught  that  might  a  strange  event  declare. 
You  guess  each  circumstance  of  Edwin's  birth; 
The  })arent's  transport,  and  the  parent's  care  ; 
The  gossip's  i)rayer  for  wealth  and  wit  and  worth; 
And  one  long  summer  day  of  indolence  and  mirth. 

10  And  yet  i)oor  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy: 

Deep  thought  ol't  seem'd  to  fix  his  infant  eye; 
Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gaud,  nor  toy, 
Save  one  slK)rt  pipe  of  rudest  minstrelsy: 
Silent  when  glad  ;  affectionate,  though  shy; 
And  n(>w  his  look  was  most  demurely  sad; 
And  now  he  laugh'd  aloud,  yet  none  knew  why. 
The  neighl)ours  stared  and  sigh'd,  yet  bless'd  the  lad: 
Some  deem'd  him  Avondrous  wise,  and  some  believed  him  mad 

17  But  wliy  should  I  his  childish  feats  display? 
Concourse  and  noise  and  toil  he  ever  fled; 
Nor  caiXMl  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous  fray 
Of  s(pial)l)ling  ini])s;  but  to  the  forest  sped. 
Or  rojimM  at  hirge  the  lonely  mountain's  head, 
Or,  where  the  maze  of  some  bewilder'd  stream 
To  dec])  untnxhlen  groves  his  footsteps  led, 
^  There  would  he  wander  Avild,  till  Phaibua'  beam,     * 

Shot  from  the  western  cliil,  released  the  weary  team* 
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l8  Th*  exploit  of  strength,  dexterity,  or  speed. 

To  him  nor  vanity  nor  joy  could  bring. 

His  lieart,  from  cruel  sport  estranged,  would  bleed 

To  work  the  woe  of  any  living  thing, 

By  trap  or  net,  by  arrow  or  by  sling : 

These  he  detestcu;  those  he  scom'd  to  wield; 

He  wish'd  to  be  the  guardian,  not  the  king, 

T^Tant  far  less,  or  traitor  of  the  field. 
And  sure  the  sylvan  reign  unbloody  joy  might  yield. 

.9  Lo!  where  the  stripling,  rapt  in  wonder,  roves 
Beneath  the  precipice  o'erhung  with  pine ; 
And  sees,  on  high,  amidst  th'  encircling  groves. 
From  cliif  to  cliff  the  foaming  torrents  shine : 
Wliile  waters,  woods,  and  winds  in  concert  join, 
And  Echo  swells  the  chorus  to  the  skies. 
Would  Edwin  this  majestic  scene  resign 
For  aught  the  huntsman's  puny  craft  supplies? 

Ah !  no ;  he  better  knows  great  Is  aturc's  charms  to  prize. 

iO  And  oft  he  traced  the  uplands,  to  survey, 

When  o'er  the  sky  advanced  the  kindling  dawn. 
The  crimson  cloud,  blue  main,  and  mountain  gray, 
And  lake,  dim-gleaming  on  the  smoky  lawn : 
Far  to  the  West  the  long,  long  vale  withdrawn, 
Where  twilight  loves  to  linger  for  a  while ; 
And  now  he  faintly  kens  the  bounding  fawn. 
And  villager  abroad  at  early  toil. 

But,  lo !  the  Sun  appears,  and  heaven,  earth,  ocean  smile  I 

51  And  oft  the  craggy  cliff  he  loved  to  climb. 
When  all  in  mist  the  world  below  was  lost : 
What  dreadful  pleasure  !  there  to  stand  sublime, 
Ijike  shipwreck  d  mariner  on  desert  coast, 
And  view  th'  enormous  waste  of  vapour,  toss'd 
In  billows,  lengthening  to  th'  horizon  round, 
Now  scoop'd  in  gulfs,  with  mountains  now  emboss'dl 
And  hear  the  voice  of  mirth  and  song  rebound. 

Flocks,  herds,  and  waterfalls,  along  the  hoar  profound  1 

12  In  truth  he  was  a  strange  and  wayward  wight. 
Fond  of  each  gentle  and  each  dreadful  scene: 
In  darkness,  and  in  storm,  he  found  delight; 
Ngr  less  than  when  on  ocean-wave  serene 
The  southern  Sun  diffused  his  dazzling  sheen: 
Even  sad  vicissitude  amused  his  soul ; 
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And  if  a  sigh  would  sometimes  intervene. 
And  down  his  cheek  a  tear  of  pity  roll, 
A  sigh,  a  tear,  so  sweet,  he  wish'd  not  to  controL 

23  "  0  ye  wild  groves !  0,  where  is  now  your  bloom?" 
(The  Muse  interprets  thus  his  tender  thought,) 

•^  Your  flowers,  your  verdure,  and  your  balmy  gloom, 
Of  late  so  grateful  in  the  hour  of  drought? 
Why  do  the  hirds,  tliat  song  and  raptui-e  brought 
To  all  your  bowers,  their  mansions  now  forsake? 
Ah !  why  has  fickle  chance  tliis  ruin  wrought? 
For  now  tlie  storm  howls  mournful  through  the  brakes 
And  the  dead  foliage  flies  in  many  a  shapless  flake. 

24  "  Wliere  now  the  rill,  melodious,  pure,  and  cool, 
And  meads,  with  life  and  mirth  and  beauty  crown'df 
Ah  !  see,  th'  unsightly  slime  and  sluggish  pool 
Have  all  the  soHtary  vale  imbrown'd: 

Fled  each  fair  form,  and  mute  each  melting  sound; 
T'he  raven  croaks  forlorn  on  naked  spray ; 
And,  liarki  the  river,  bursting  every  mound, 
Down  the  vale  tlnindcrs,  and  with  wasteful  sway 
Ui)roots  the  grove,  and  rolls  the  shattered  rocks  away. 

25  "  Yet  such  the  destiny  of  all  on  Ejirthl 
So  flourishes  and  fades  majestic  Man: 

Fair  is  the  bud  his  vernal  morn  brings  forth, 
And  fosterinir  ti^ales  awhile  the  nursling  fan : 
O,  smile,  ye  heavens  serene!  ye  mildews  wan. 
Ye  bliirlitin;^^  wliirl winds,  Bpare  his  balmy  prime, 
Nor  lessen  of  his  life  the  little  span! 
Borne  on  the  swift  though  silent  wings  of  Time, 
Old  age  conies  on  apace  to  ravage  all  the  clime. 

2G  *^  And  he  it  so.     Let  those  deplore  iJieir  doom. 
Whose  lioi)e  still  i^Tovels  in  this  aark  sojourn: 
But  lofty  souls,  who  look  beyond  the  tomb, 
Can  smile  ;it  Fat(\  and  wonder  how  they  mourn. 
Shall  Si)rinir  to  th(\<o  sad  scenes  no  more  return? 
Is  yondt-r  wave  the  SiiiTs  eternal  bed? 
Soon  shall  the  orii'iit  with  new  lustre  bum, 
And  Sprinir  shall  soon  her  vital  influence  shed, 
Aj/ain  attune  the  urove,  airain  adorn  the  mead. 

27  "  Shall  I  he  k-ft  foriroiu.n  in  the  dust, 

When  hate,  relent in^S  lets  the  flower  revive? 
Shall  Nature's  voiee,  to  man  ahmo  unjust, 
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Bid  him,  though  doom'd  to  perish,  hope  to  live  ? 
Is  it  for  this  fair  Virtue  oft  must  strive 
With  disappointment,  penury,  and  pain  ? 
No !  Heaven's  immortal  Spnng  shall  yet  arrive, 
And  man's  majestic  heauty  hloom  again, 
Bright  through  tV  eternal  year  of  Love's  triumphant  reign." 

8  This  truth  suhlime  his  sin^ple  sire  had  taught  : 
In  sooth,  'twas  almost  all  the  shepherd  knew : 
No  subtile  nor  superfluous  lore  he  sought, 
Nor  ever  wish'd  his  Edwin  to  pursue. 

"  Let  man's  own  sphere,"  said  he,  "  confine  his  view ; 
Be  man's  peculiar  work  his  sole  delight." 
And  much,  and  oft,  he  warn'd  him  to  eschew 
Falsehood  and  guile,  and  aye  maintain  the  right. 
By  pleasure  unseduced,  unawed  by  lawless  might. 

9  "And  from  the  prayer  of  Want,  and  plaint  of  Woe, 
.0  never,  never  turn  away  thine  ear! 

Forlorn,  in  this  bleak  wilderness  below, 
Ahl  what  were  man,  should  Heaven  refuse  to  hear! 
To  others  do  ^the  law  is  not  severe) 
What  to  thyself  thou  wishest  to  be  done : 
Forgive  thy  foes ;  and  love  thy  parents  dear, 
And  friends,  and  native  land;  nor  those  alone: 
All  human  weal  and  woe  learn  thou  to  make  thine  own." 

10  See,  in  the  rear  of  the  warm  sunny  shower 
The  visionary  boy  from  shelter  fly  ; 

For  now  the  storm  of  summer  rain  is  o'er, 
And  cool  and  fresh  and  fragrant  is  the  sky : 
And,  lo  !  in  the  dark  East,  expanded  high, 
The  rainbow  brightens  to  the  setting  Sun ! 
Fond  fool,  that  deem'st  the  streaming  glory  nigh. 
How  vain  the  chase  thine  ardour  has  begun  ! 
'Tis  fled  afar,  ere  half  thy  purposed  race  be  run. 

1  Yet  couldst  thou  learn  that  thus  it  fares  with  age. 

When  pleasure,  wealth,  or  power  the  bosom  warm ; 

This  baffled  hope  might  tame  thy  manhood's  rage, 

And  disappointment  of  her  sting  disarm. 

But  why  should  foresight  thy  fond  heart  alarm  ? 

Perish  the  lore  that  deadens  young  desire ! 

Pursue,  poor  imp,  th'  imaginary  charm. 

Indulge  gay  hope,  and  fancy's  pleasing  fire : 
Fancy  and  hope  too  soon  shall  of  themselves  expire. 
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3'2  AVlion  the  long-sounding  curfew  from  afar 
Loaded  with  loud  lament  the  lonely  gale, 
Young  Edwin,  lighted  by  the  evening  star, 
Lingering  and  listening,  wander'd  down  the  vale. 
Thi-re  would  he  dream  of  graves,  and  corses  pale, 
And  ghosts  that  to  the  charnel-dungeon  throng. 
And  drag  a  length  of  clanking:  chain,  and  wail. 
Till  silenced  by  the  owl's  t(<trific  song. 
Or  blast  that,  shrieks  by  fits  the  shuddering  aisles  aloDg. 

33  Or,  when  the  setting  ]\Ioon,  in  crimson  dyed. 
Hung  o'er  the  dark  and  melancholy  deep. 

To  haunted  stream,  remote  from  man,  he  hied, 
AVh(n*e  fays  of  yore  their  revels  wont  to  keep; 
And  there  let  Fancy  rove  at  large,  till  sleep 
A  vision  brought  to  his  entrancdd  sight: 
And,  first,  a  wildly  murmuring  wind  'gan  creep 
Shrill  to  his  ringing  ear;  then  tapers  bright, 
AVith  instantaneous  gleam,  illumed  the  vault  of  night 

34  Anon  in  view  a  portal's  blazon'd  arch 
Arose;  the  trumpet  bids  the  valves  unfold; 
And  forth  a  host  of  little  warriors  march, 

(J rasping  the  diamond  lance,  &nd  targe  of  gold. 
'Jlicir  look  was  gentle,  their  demeanour  bold, 
And  green  their  helms,  and  green  their  silk  attire; 
And  here  and  there,  right  venerably  old, 
Th(^  long-rnhcd  minstrels  wake  the  warbling  wire. 
And  sonuj  with  mellow  breath  the  martial  pipe  inspirei 

3r>  AVith  nutriment,  and  song,  and  timbrels  clear, 
A  iroo])  of  dames  from  myrtle  bowers  advance; 
The  litth*  warriors  doff  the  targe  and  spear, 
And  loud  enlivening  strains  provoke  the  dance: 
They  meet,  they  dan  away,  they  wheel  askance; 
To  right,  to  left,  they  thread  the  flying  maze; 
Xow  honnd  aloft  with  vigorous  spnng,  then  glance 
liai)i(l  alonu::  with  many-colour'd  ravs 
Of  tai)ers,  gems,  and  gold,  the  echoing  forests  blaze. 

30  The  dream  is  fled.     Proud  harbinger  of  day, 
W  ho  searMst  the  vision  with  thy  clarion  shrill, 
Fell  chanticleer;  who  oft  hath  reft  away 
-Mv  fancied  i^^ood,  and  brousfht  substantial  illl 
O,  to  thy  cnrscd  scream,  discordant  still, 
Let  haruiony  aye  shut  her  gentle  ear; 
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rhy  boastful  mirth  let  jealous  rivals  spill, 

[nsult  thy  crest,  and  glossy  pinions  tear, 

id  ever  in  thy  dreams  the  ruthless  fox  appear  1 

Forbear,  my  Muse.    Let  Love  attune  thy  line : 
Revoke  the  spell:  thine  Edwin  frets  not  so. 
For  how  should  he  at  wicked  chance  repine. 
Who  feels  from  every  change  amusement  flow? 
Even  now  his  eyes  with  smiles  of  rapture  glow, 
As  on  he  wanders  through  the  scenes  of  mom, 
Where  the  fresh  flowers  in  living  lustre  blow. 
Where  thousand  pearls  the  dewy  lawns  adorn, 
thousand  notes  of  joy  in  eveiy  breeze  are  borne. 

But  who  the  melodies  of  morn  can  tell  ? 

The  wild  brook  babbling  down  the  mountain  side; 

The  lowing  herd ;  the  sheepfold's  simple  bell ; 

The  pipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  descried 

In  the  lone  valley;  echoing  far  and  wide 

The  clamorous  horn  along  the  cliffs  above; 

The  hollow  murmur  of  the  ocean-tide ; 

The  hum  of  bees,  the  linnet's  lay  of  love, 

ad  the  full  choir  that  wakes  the  universal  grove. 

The  cottage  curs  at  early  pil^m  bark ; 
Crown'd  with  her  pail  the  tripping  milkmaid  sings; 
The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  a-field ;  and,  hark ! 
Down  the  rou^h  slope  the  ponderous  waggon  rings ; 
Through  rustlmg  corn  the  hare  astonish  d  springs; 
Slow  tolls  the  village  clock  the  drowsy  hour; 
The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirring  wings; 
Deep  mourns  the  turtle  in  sequestered  bower, 
ad  shrill  lark  carols  clear  from  her  aerial  tower. 

O  Nature,  how  in  every  charm  supreme! 
Whose  votaries  feast  on  raptures  ever  newl 
O,  for  the  voice  and  fire  of  seraphim, 
To  sing  thy  glories  with  devotion  due ! 
Blest  be  the  day  I  'scaped  the  wrangling  crew. 
From  Pyrrho's  maze,*  and  Epicurus'  stv  ; 
And  held  high  converse  with  the  godlifce  few. 
Who  to  th'  enraptured  heart,  and  ear,  and  eye, 
jacli  beauty,  virtue,  truth,  and  love,  and  melody. 

•yrrbo,  a  native  of  Eli 3  in  Peloponncsue,  was  the  founder  of  the  Sceptical  Phl- 
ly.  which  took  fW>m  him  the  name  of  Phrrhonisin.  The  system  is  hero  called 
!,  Decause  its  method  was  to  intricate  and  sophisticate  aU  our  knowledge  into 
ItaliieM. 
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The  orphan  babes,  and  guardian  uncle  fierce.* 
0  cruel !  will  no  pang  of  pity  pierce 
That  heart,  by  lust  of  lucre  seared  to  stone  ? 
For  sure,  if  aught  of  virtue  last,  or  verse,        • 
To  latest  times  shall  tender  souls  bemoan 
Those  hopeless  orphan  babes  by  thy  fell  arts  undone. 

46  Behold,  with  berries  smear'd,  with  brambles  torn, 
The  babes,  now  famish'd,  lay  them  down  to  die : 
Amidst  the  howl  of  darksome  woods  forlorn, 
Folded  in  one  another's  arms  they  lie ; 

Nor  friend,  nor  stranger,  hears  their  dying  cry : 
"  For  from  the  town  the  man  returns  no  more/* 
But  thou,  who  Ileaven's  just  vengeance  dar'st  defy. 
This  deed  with  fruitless  tears  shalt  soon  deplore, 
When  Death  lays  waste  thy  house,  and  flames  consume  thy 
store. 

47  A  stifled  smile  of  stem  vindictive  joy 
Brighten'd  one  moment  Edwin's  starting  tear, — 
"But  why  should  gold  man's  feeble  mind  decoy. 
And  innocence  thus  die  by  doom  severe  ?  " 

O  Edwin!  while  thy  heart  is  yet  sincere, 
Th'  assaults  of  discontent  and  doubt  repel: 
Dark  even  at  noontide  is  our  mortal  sphere ; 
But  let  us  hope ;  to  doubt  is  to  rebel : 
Let  us  exult  in  hope,  that  all  shall  yet  be  well. 

48  Nor  be  thy  generous  indignation  check'd. 
Nor  check'cf  the  tender  tear  to  Misery  given; 
From  Guilt's  contagious  power  shall  that  protect, 
This  soften  and  refine  the  soul  for  Heaven. 

But  dreadful  is  their  doom  whom  doubt  has  driven 
To  censure  Fate,  and  pious  Hope  forego : 
Like  yonder  blasted  boughs  by  lightning  riven. 
Perfection,  beauty,  life,-  they  never  know. 
But  frown  on  all  that  pass,  a  monument  of  woe. 

49  Shall  he  whose  birth,  maturity,  and  age 
ScUrce  fill  the  circle  of  one  summer  day, 
Shall  the  poor  gnat,  with  discontent  and  rage. 
Exclaim  that  Mature  hastens  to  decay. 

If  but  a  cloud  obstruct  the  solar  ray. 
If  but  a  momentiiry  shower  descend  ? 

4    Allading  to  the  choice  old  baUad  of  The  Children  in  the  Wood;  also  given  in  P» 
isy'B  Beliquta, 


Or  sh&ll  frail  nun  Heaven's  dread  d 

Which  hade  the  series  of  eventa  ezfa. 

Wide  through  oiinamher'd  worlds  and  Ign  latboat  mit 

50  One  piut,  one  little  part,  we  dimly  ■_ 
Through  the  dark  medinm  of  lifri  £ 
Tot  dare  arraign  the  vholo  BtnpendoOi  {tbn* 
If  hot  that  litUe  part  inoongmou  aean<      , 
Kor  is  that  part  perhaps  voat  morial*  deim : 
Oft  from  apparent  ill  oar  hlesnnn  riae: 
0,  then,  renounce  that  impious  Mlfaiteom 
That  aims  to  trace  the  secrets  of  Ota  dciei: 

*  For  thon  art  bat  of  dust ;  be  hamblfl^  and  be  vm. 

51  Thus  Heaven  enlarged  his  sonl-in  riper  mn: 
For  \atare  gave  him  strength  and  fiie,  to  mmc 
On  Fancy's  wing  above  this  vale  of  teui ; 
Where  dark  cold-hearted  aceptio^  ' 


Through  microscope  of  motaplnvolon; 
And  much  they  grope  for  Trnu^  luit.iienr  liit: 
For  why  their  powers,*  inac 
This  idle  art  makes  more  ai 
Yet  deem  thej  darkness  lights  a 

52  Nor  was  this  ancient  dame  a  foe  to  mixtii: 
Her  ballad,  joat,  and  riddle's  qUHnt  dsrioe 
Oft  cheer'd  tbo  shepherds  round  tbeir  ndsl  hflutii ; 
Whom  levity  or  spleen  could  nf^erontiaa 
To  purchase  chat  or  laughter,  i^  tlw  prioe 
Of  decency.    Not  lot  it  faith  ewee^ 
That  Nature  forme  a  rustic  tasta  ao  nioB. 
Ah  I  had  tliey  boon  of  court  or  (Hj  breeds 
Such  delicacy  were  right  marvelloai  mdiwd 

£3  Oft,  when  tho  winter  storm  had  oeaied  to  imn, 
He  roam'd  tho  suowy  waste  at  tmn,  to  Ti0w 
The  cloud  stupendous,  from  tfa*  Atuntlo  mm 
High-towering,  sail  along  th'  horison  bhu; 
Where,  'midst  the  changeful  aoenery,  «nr  nev. 
Fancy  a  thousand  wondrous  forms  deacriM, 
Moro  wildly  great  than  ever  poooU  iaiW, 


1    For  vhv  Is  hero 
1  oM  nriiero,  and  < 


within  liibT  winter*.    It  l» dinraprial 
'  '0  BumoUiiugoriuiantiquoUTaDrl 
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Bocks,  torrents,  gulfs,  and  shapes  of  giant  size, 
And  glittering  cliffs  on  cliffs,  and  fiery  ramparts  rise. 

54  Thence  musing  onward  to  the  sounding  shore 
The  lone  enthusiast  oft  would  take  his  way. 
Listening,  with  pleasing  dread,  to  the  deep  roar 
Of  the  wide-weltering  waves.     In  black  array, 
WJien  sulplmrous  clouds  roll'd  on  th'  autumnal  day. 
Even  then  he  hastened  from  the  haunt  of  man. 
Along  the  trembling  wilderness  to  stray. 

What  time  the  lightning's  fierce  career  began, 
And  o'er  heaven's  rending  arch  the  rattling  thunder  ran. 

55  Responsive  to  the  lively  pipe,  when  all 

In  sprightly  dance  the  village  youth  were  join'd, 
Edwin,  of  melody  aye  held  in  thrall. 
From  the  rude  gambol  far  remote  reclined. 
Soothed  with  the  soft  notes  warbling  in  the  wind : 
Ah !  then  all  jollity  seem'd  noise  and  folly, 
To  the  pure  soul  by  Fancy's  fire  refined ; 
Ah !  what  is  mirth  but  turbulence  unholy, 
When  with  the  charm  compared  of  heavenly  melancholy  ? 

66  Is  there  a  heart  that  music  cannot  melt  ? 
Alas  1  how  is  that  rugged  heart  forlorn ! 
Is  there  who  ne'er  those  mystic  transports  felt 
Of  solitude  and  melancholy  born  ? 
He  needs  not  woo  the  Muse ;  he  is  her  scorn : 
The  sophist's  rope  of  cobweb  he  shall  twine ; 
Mope  o'er  the  schoolman's  peevish  page;  or  mourn, 
And  delve  for  life  in  Mammon's  dirty  mine ; 
Sneak  with  the  scoundrel  fox,  or  grunt  with  glutton  swine. 

57  For  Edwin,  Fate  a  nobler  doom  had  plann'd; 
Song  was  his  favourite  and  first  pursuit : 
The  wild  harp  rang  to  his  adventurous  hand. 
And  languish'd  to  his  breath  the  plaintive  flute. 
His  infant  Muse,  though  artless,  was  not  mute : 
Of  elegance  as  yet  he  took  no  care ; 

For  this  of  time  and  cnlture  is  the  fruit; 
And  Edwin  gain'd  at  last  this  fruit  so  rare: 
As  in  some  future  verse  I  purpose  to  declare. 

58  Meanwhile,  whate'er  of  beautiful  or  new. 
Sublime  or  dreadful,  in  earth,  sea,  or  sky. 
By  chance  or  search,  was  offer'd  to  his  view, 
Me  scann'd  with  curious  and  romantic  eye. 
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Wliatc'er  of  lore  tradition  could  supply 
From  Gothic  tale,  or  song,  or  fable  old, 
Ivoiised  him,  still  keen  to  listen  and  to  pry: 
At  last,  tlioiin^h  long  by  penury  controU'd 
And  solitude,  his  soul  her  graces 'gan  unfold. 

59  Thus  on  the  chill  Lapponian's  dreary  land. 
For  many  a  long  month  lost  in  snow  profound, 
When  ^>ol  from  Cancer  sends  the  season  bland, 
And  in  tlieir  northern  caves  the  storms  are  bound; 
From  silent  mountains,  straight,  with  startling  sound, 
Torrents  are  hurl'd;  green  hills  emerge;  and,  lo! 
Tiie  tre{\s  with  foliage,  cliffs  with  flowers  are  crown'd;* 
Pure  rills  through  vales  of  verdure  warbling  go; 

And  wonder,  love,  and  joy,  the  peasant's  heart  overflow. 

60  Here  pause,  my  Gothic  lyre,  a  little  while; 
The  leisure  hour  is  all  that  thou  canst  claim: 
But  on  this  verse  if  Montagu  should  smile, 
Now  strains  ere  long  shall  animate  thy  frame: 
And  her  applause  to  me  is  more  than  fame ; 
For  still  with  truth  accords  her  taste  refined. 
At  lucre  or  renown  let  others  aim, 

I  only  wish  to  please  the  gentle  mind, 
Whom  Nature's  charms  inspire,  and  love  of  humankind. 


BOOK  SECOND. 


1  Of  chance  or  change,  0,  let  not  man  complain, 
Else  shall  ho  never,  never  cease  to  wail; 

l^^or,  from  th'  imperial  dome  to  where  the  swain 
Ivcars  the  lone  cottage  in  the  silent  dale. 
All  fuel  th'  assault  of  Fortune's  fickle  gale; 
Art,  eni]>ire,  Earth  itself,  to  change  are  doom'd: 
Eartliquakes  have  raised  to  Heaven  the  humble  Tale, 
And  gulfs  the  mountain's  mighty  mass  ontomb'd; 
And  where  th'  Atlantic  rolls  wide  continents  have  bloom'd. 

2  But  sure  to  foreign  climes  we  need  not  range. 
Nor  search  the  ancient  records  of  our  race, 
1\)  learn  the  dire  effects  of  time  and  change, 
Which  in  ourselves,  alas!  we  daily  trace. 

let  at  tlie  darkon'd  eye,  the  withered  face, 

;,f  ,?,^*,'**"P  «"<1  Auhimn  arc  h.irtlly  known  to  the  Laplanders.    About  the  time  the 
n  a  H.  I'i''  ^'•^"•'^'•'.  •'!«  fields,  whi<  li  a  wcm^Ic  before  were  covered  with  snoWiafqpetf 
*»«aacn  run  or  grass  and  flowers.  ~Scil£FF£fi'S  History  of  LaplamL 
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Or  hoary  hair,  I  never  will  repine : 
But  spare,  0  Time,  whatever  of  mental  grace. 
Of  candour,  love,  or  sympathy  divine, 
Whato'er  of  fancy's  ray,  or  friendship's  flame  is  mine. 

3  So  I,  obsequious  to  Truth's  dread  command. 
Shall  here  without  reluctance  change  my  lay. 
And  smite  the  Gothic  lyre  with  harsher  nand; 
Now  when  I  leave  that  flowerv  path,  for  aye, 
Of  childhood,  where  I  sported  many  a  day. 
Warbling  and  sauntering  carelessly  along; 
Where  every  face  was  innocent  and  gay. 
Each  vale  romantic,  tuneful  every  tongue. 

Sweet,  wild,  and  artless  all,  as  Edwm's  infant  song. 

4  "  Perish  the  lore  that  deadens  young  desire,** 
Is  the  soft  tenour  of  my  Song  no  more : 
Edwin,  though  loved  of  Heaven,  must  not  aspire 
To  bliss  which  mortals  never  knew  before. 

On  trembling  wings  let  youthful  fancy  soar. 
Nor  always  haunt  the  sunny  realms  of  joy: 
But  now  and  then  the  shades  of  life  explore; 
Though  many  a  sound  and  sight  of  woe  annoy. 
And  many  a  qualm  of  care  his  rising  hopes  destroy. 

5  Vigour  from  toil,  from  trouble  patience  grows: 
The  weakly  blossom,  warm  in  summer  bower. 
Some  tints  of  transient  beauty  may  disclose; 
But  soon  it  withers  in  the  chilling  hour. 
Mark  yonder  oaks !    Superior  to  the  power 
Of  all  the  warring  winds  of  heaven  they  rise. 
And  from  the  stormy  promontory  tower. 
And  toss  their  ^iant  arms  amid  the  skies. 

While  each  assailing  blast  increase  of  strengtn  supplies. 

6  And  now  the  downy  cheek  and  deepened  voice 
Gave  diffnity  to  Edwin's  blooming  prime ; 
And  walks  of  wider  circuit  were  his  choice, 

And  vales  more  wild,  and  mountains  more  sublime. 
One  evening,  as  he  framed  the  careless  rhyme, 
It  was  his  chance  to  wander  far  abroad. 
And  o'er  a  lonely  eminence  to  climb. 
Which  heretofore  his  foot  had  never  trod; 
A  vale  appear'd  below,  a  deep  retired  abode. 

7  Thither  he  hied,  enamour'd  of  the  scene ; 
For  rocks  on  rocks  piled^  as  by  magic  spell. 
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Here  scorchM  with  liglitning,  there  with  ivy  green, 
Fenced  from  the  North  and  East  this  sa^'ji^je  dell: 
Southward  a  monntain  rose  with  easy  swell, 
Whose  loi)<r,  long  groves  eternal  murmur  made; 
And  toward  the  w^'stern  Sun  a  streamlet  fell, 
Where,  through  the  cliffs,  the  eye  remote  surveyM 
Blue  hills,  and  glittering  waves,  and  skies  in  gold  arra}*'d. 

8  Along  this  narrow  valley  you  might  see 

Tlie  wild  deer  sporting  on  the  meadow  ground, 
And,  here  and  there,  a  solitary  tree, 
Or  mossy  stone,  or  rock  with  woodbine  crowned: 
Oft  did  tlie  cliffs  reverberate  the  sound 
Of  ]>arted  fragments  tumbling  from  on  high; 
Ancl  from  the  summit  of  that  craggy  mound 
The  perching  eagle  oft  was  heard  to  cry, 
Or  on  resounding  wings  to  slwot  athwart  the  sky. 

9  One  cultivated  six>t  there  was,  that  spread 
Its  llowery  bosom  to  the  noonday  beam. 
Where  many  a  rosebud  rears  its  blushing  head, 
And  herbs  for  food  with  future  plenty  teem. 
Soothed  by  the  lulUng  sound  of  ^ovo  and  stream, 
Eomaiitic  visions  swarm  on  Edwm's  soul: 

lie  minded  not  the  Sun's  last  trembling  gleam, 
A' or  lieard  from  far  the  twilight  curfew  toll; 
When  slowly  on  his  ear  these  moving  accents  stole: 

10  "  Hail,  awful  scencs,that  calm  the  troubled  breast. 
And  woo  the  weary  to  profound  repose! 

Can  passion's  wildest  uproar  lay  to  rest, 
And  whisper  comfort  to  the  man  of  woes? 
Hero  Innocence  may  wander,  safe  from  foes, 
And  Contemplation  soar  on  seraph  wings. 
O  Solitude!  the  man  who  thee  foregoes. 
When  lucre  lures  him,  or  ambition  stings, 
Shall  never  know  the  source  whence  real  grandeur  springs. 

11  "  Vain  man !  is  grandeur  given  to  ffay  attire? 
Then  let  the  butierfiy  thy  pride  upbraid : 

To  friends,  attendants,  armies  bought  with  hire  ? 
Jt  is  thy  weakness  that  recpiires  their  aid: 
'J\)  palaces,  with  gold  and  gems  inlaid  ? 
1'hey  fear  the  thief,  and  tremble  in  the  storm: 
To  hosts,  through  carnage  who  to  conquest  wade? 
Behold  tlie  victor  vantpiish'd  by  the  worm  I 
Behold  what  deeds  of  woe  the  locust  can  perform  I 
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12  "  True  dignity  is  his,  whose  tranquil  mind 
Virtue  has  raised  above  the  things  below; 
Who,  every  hope  and  fear  to  Heaven  resigned. 
Shrinks  not,  though  Fortune  aim  her  de^liest  blow.** 
This  strain  from  'midst  the  rocks  was  heard  to  flow 
In  solemn  sounds.    Now  beamed  the  evening  star; 
And,  from  embattled  clouds  emerging  slow, 
Cynthia  came  riding  on  her  silver  car ; 

And  hoary  mountain-cliffs  shone  faintly  from  afar. 

13  Soon  did  the  solemn  voice  its  theme  renew, 
While  Edwin,  rapt  in  wonder,  listening  stood : 
"  Ye  tools  and  toys  of  tyranny,  adien, 
Scorn'd  by  the  wise,  and  liated  by  the  good  1 
Ye  only  can  engage  the  servile  brood 

Of  Levity  and  Lust,  who  all  their  days. 
Ashamed  of  truth  and  liberty,  have  woo'd 
And  hugged  the  chain  that,  glittering  on  their  gaze, 
Seems  to  outshine  the  pomp  of  Heaven's  empyreal  blase. 

14  "  Like  them,  abandon'd  to  Ambition's  sway, 
I  sought  for  glory  in  the  paths  of  guile  ; 

And  fawn'd  and  smiled,  to  plunder  and  betray, 
Myself  betray'd  and  plunder'd  all  the  while ; 
So  gnaw'd  the  viper  the  corroding  tile; 
But  now  with  pangs  of  keen  remorse  I  rue 
Those  years  of  trouble  and  debasement  vile. 
Yet  why  should  I  this  cruel  theme  pursue  ?  • 

Fly,  fly,  detested  thoughts,  for  ever  from  my  view! 

15  "The  gusts  of  appetite,  the  clouds  of  care. 
And  storms  of  disappointment,  all  o'er])ast, 
Henceforth  no  earthly  hope  with  Heaven  shall  share 
This  heart,  where  peace  serenely  shines  at  last 
And  if  for  me  no  treasure  be  amass'd, 

And  if  no  future  age  shall  hear  my  name, 
I  lurk  the  more  secure  from  fortune's  blast. 
And  with  more  leisure  feed  this  pious  flame. 
Whose  rapture  far  transcends  the  fairest  hopes  of  fame. 

16  "  The  end  and  the  reward  of  toil  is  rest : 
Be  all  my  prayer  for  virtue  and  for  peace. 

Of  wealth  and  fame,  of  pomp  and  power  possessed, 
Who  ever  felt  his  weight  of  woe  decrease  ? 
Ah !  what  avails  the  lore  of  Rome  and  Greece, 
The  lay  heaven-i)rompted,  and  harmonious  strings 
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The  dust  of  Ophir,  or  the  Tyrian  fleece. 
All  tliat  art,  fortune,  enterprise  can  bring, 
If  envy,  scorn,  remorse,  or  pride  the  bosom  wring  ? 

17  "Let  Vanity  adorn  the  marble  tomb 

Witii  trophies,  rhymes,  and  'scutcheons  of  renown. 
In  the  deep  duni^eon  of  some  Gothic  dome. 
Where  nii^^ht  and  desolation  ever  frown. 
^line  be  tlie  breezy  hill  that  skirts  the  down. 
Where  a  <^reen,  ^rrassy  turf  is  all  I  crave, 
Witli  here  and  there  a  violet  bestrewn. 
Fast  l)y  a  brook,  or  fountain's  murmuring  wave; 
And  many  an  evening  Sun  shine  sweetly  on  my  grave, 

18  *'  And  thitlier  let  the  villap:e  swain  repair; 
And,  lip^lit  of  heart,  the  village  maiden  gay. 
To  (leciv  with  flowers  her  half-dishevelFd  hair. 
And  celebrate  the  merry  morn  of  May: 
'J'here  let  tlie  shepherd's  pipe  the  livelong  day 
Fill  all  the  grove  with  love's  bewitching  woe; 
And  when  mild  Evening  comes  in  mantle  gray. 
Let  not  the  blooming  band  make  haste  to  go; 

No  ghost,  nor  spell,  my  long  and  last  abode  shall  know. 

19  ^'For  though  I  fly  to  'scape  from  Fortune's  rage. 
And  bear  tlie  sears  of  envy,  spite,  and  scorn, 
Yet  will)  mankind  no  horrid  war  I  wage, 

^\'t  with  no  ini])i()us  spleen  my  breast  is  torn: 
For  virtue  lost,  and  ruinM  man  I  mourn. 
0  nian  !  creation's  })ride,  Heaven's  darling  child, 
Wlioni  Nature's  best,  divinest  gifts  adorn. 
Why  from  thy  home  are  truth  and  joy  exiled, 
And  all  thy  favourite  haunts  with  blood  and  tears  defiled f 

20  **  Along  yon  glittering  sky  what  glory  streamsl 
What  majesty  attends  Night's  lovely  queen! 
]''air  laiii^h  our  vallevs  in  the  vernal  beams: 
And  mountains  rise,  and  oceans  roll  between, 
And  all  eons])ire  to  beautify  the  scene: 

But,  in  the  menial  worlJ,  what  chaos  drear! 
What  forms  of  mournful,  loathsome,  furious  mien! 
^  O,  wlien  shall  that  Fternal  Morn  appear, 
These  dreadful  forms  to  chase,  this  chaos  dark  to  clear? 

21  "  0  Thou,  at  whose  creative  smile,  yon  Heaven, 
In  all  the  pom])  of  beauty,  life,  and  light, 

Kose  from  th'  abyss;  when  dark  Confusion,  driven 
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Down,  down  the  bottomless  profound  of  night. 
Fled,  where  he  ever  flies  thv  piercing  sight  1 
O,  glance  on  these  sad  shades  one  pitying  ray. 
To  blast  the  fury  of  oppressive  might. 
Melt  the  hard  heart  to  love  and  mercy's  sway, 
And  cheer  the  wandering  soul,  and  light  him  on  the  way ! " 

22  Silence  ensued ;  and  Edwin  raised  his  eyes 
In  tears,  for  grief  lay  heavy  at  his  heart. 
"  And  is  it  thus  in  courtly  life,"  he  cries, 
**That  man  to  man  acts  a  betrayer's  part? 
And  dares  he  thus  the  rifts  of  Heaven  pervert. 
Each  social  instinct,  and  sublime  desire  ? 
Hail,  Poverty !  if  honour,  wealth,  and  art. 
If  what  the  great  pursue  and  leam'd  admire, 
Thus  dissipate  and  quench  the  soul's  ethereal  firel  *' 


23  He  said,  and  turn'd  away ;  nor  did  the  Sage 
O'erhear,  in  silent  orisons  employed. 

The  Youth,  his  rising  sorrow  to  assuage, 
Home,  as  he  hied,  the  evening  scene  en joy'd : 
For  now  no  cloud  obscures  the  starry  void ; 
The  yellow  moonlight  sleeps  on  all  the  hills; 
Nor  IS  tlie  mind  with  startling  sounds  annoy'd; 
A  soothing  murmur  the  lone  region  fills 
Of  groves,  and  dying  gales,  and  melancholy  rills. 

24  But  he  from  day  to  day  more  anxious  grew. 
The  voice  still  seem'd  to  vibrate  on  his  ear : 
Nor  durst  he  hope  the  hermit's  tale  untrue ; 
For  man  he  seem'd  to  love,  and  Heaven  to  fear ; 
And  none  speaks  false,  where  there  is  none  to  hear. 
"  Yet,  can  man's  gentle  heart  become  so  fell  ? 

No  more  in  vain  conjecture  lot  me  wear 
My  hours  away,  but  seek  the  hermit's  cell ; 
'Tis  he  my  doubt  can  clear,  perhaps  my  care  dispeU' 

15  At  early  dawn  the  Youth  his  journey  took. 
And  many  a  mountain  pass'd  and  valley  wide. 
Then  reach'd  the  wild ;  where,  in  a  flowery  nook, 
And  seated  on  a  mossy  stone,  he  spied 
An  ancient  man :  his  harp  lay  him  beside. 
A  stag  sprang  from  the  pasture  at  his  call, 
And,  kneeling,  lick'd  the  wither'd  hand  that  tied 
A  wi'eath  of  woodbine  round  his  antlers  tall, 
And  hoBg  his  lofty  neck  with  many  a  floweret  small. 
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Alas!  what  comfort  could  thy  anguish  soothe, 
Shouldst  thou  th'  extent  of  human  folly  know  ? 
Be  ignorance  thy  choice,  where  knowledge  leads  to  woe. 

31  "  But  let  untender  thoughts  afar  be  driven ; 
Nor  ventui'e  to  urraign  the  dread  decree : 
For  know,  to  man,  as  candidate  for  Heaven, 
The  voice  of  the  Eternal  said,  Be  free : 
And  this  divine  prerogative  to  thee 

Does  virtue,  happiness,  and  Heaven  convey; 
For  virtue  is  the  child  of  liberty. 
And  happiness  of  virtue ;  nor  can  they 
Be  free  to  Keep  the  path,  who  are  not  free  to  stray. 

32  "  Yet  leave  me  not    I  would  allay  that  grief. 
Which  else  might  thy  young  virtue  overpower ; 
And  in  thy  converse  1  shall  lind  relief, 

When  the  dark  shades  of  melancholy  lour ; 
For  solitude  has  many  a  dreary  hour, 
Even  wlien  exempt  from  grief,  remorse,  and  pain : 
Come  often  then ;  for  haply,  in  my  bower, 
Amusement,  knowledge,  wisdom  thou  mayst  gain : 
If  I  one  soul  improve,  I  have  not  lived  in  vam." 

33  And  now,  at  length,  to  Edwin's  ardent  gaze 
The  Muse  of  history  unrolls  her  page : 
But  few,  alas !  the  scenes  her  art  displays, 
To  charm  his  faucy,  or  his  heart  engage. 

Here  cliicfs  their  thirst  of  power  in  blood  assuage, 
And  straight  their  flames  with  tenfold  fierceness  bum: 
Here  smiling  Virtue  prompts  the  patriot's  rage. 
But,  lo!  ere  long,  is  left  alone  to  mourn. 
And  languish  in  the  dust,  and  clasp  th'  abandon'd  urn. 

34  "  Ambition's  slippery  verge  shall  mortals  tread. 
Where  ruin's  gulf,  unfathom'd,  yawns  beneath? 
Shall  life,  shall  liberty  be  lost,"  Tie  said, 

"For  the  vain  toys  that  Pomp  and  Power  bequeath? 
The  car  of  victory,  the  plume,  the  wreath 
Defend  not  from  the  bolt  of  fate  the  brave : 
No  note  the  clarion  of  Renown  can  breathe. 
To  alarm  the  long  night  of  the  lonely  grave. 
Or  check  the  headlong  haste  of  time's  o'erwhelming  wave, 

35  "  Ah,  what  avails  it  to  have  traced  the  springs 
That  whirl  of  empire  the  stupendous  wheel? 
Ah,  what  have  I  to  do  with  conquering  kings. 
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Hands  drench'd  in  blood,  and  breasts  begirt  with  aied  ? 
To  those  whom  Nature  taught  to  think  and  feel 
Heroes,  alas !  are  things  of  small  concern ; 
Could  History  mau's  secret  heart  rcTcal, 
And  what  imports  a  heaven-born  mind  to  learn. 
Her  transcripts  to  explore  what  bosom  wonld  not  yearn  ? 

3G  '*Tliis  praise,  0  Cheronean  sage/  is  thine  I 
nVliy  sliould  this  praise  to  thee  alone  belong?) 
All  else  from  Nature's  moral  path  decline. 
Lured  by  the  toys  that  captivate  the  throng ; 
To  herd  in  cabinets  and  camps,  among 
Spoil,  carnage,  and  the  cruel  pomp  of  pride; 
Or  chant  of  heraldry  the  drowsy  song. 
How  tyrant  blood  o'er  many  a  region  wide 
Rolls  to  a  thousand  thrones  its  execrable  tida 

37  *^  0,  who  of  man  the  story  will  unfold. 
Ere  victory  and  empire  wrought  annoy, 
111  that  Elysian  age,  (misnamed  of  ^Id,) 
The  age  of  love  and  innocence  and  joy, 

When  all  were  great  and  free!  man's  sole  employ, 
To  deck  the  bosom  of  his  parent  Earth; 
Or  toward  his  bower  the  murmuring  stream  decoy. 
To  aid  the  floweret's  long-expected  birth, 
And  lull  the  bed  of  peace,  and  crown  the  board  of  mirth? 

38  ^'  Sweet  were  your  shades,  0  ye  primeval  groves  1 
Whose  boughs  to  man  his  food  and  shelter  lent. 
Pure  in  his  pleasures,  happy  in  his  loves, 

His  eye  still  smiling,  and  his  heart  content: 
TJien,  hand  in  liand.  Health,  Sport,  and  Labour  went; 
Xature  supi)lied  the  wish  she  taught  to  crave; 
Tsone  jirowlM  for  prey,  none  watch'd  to  circumvent; 
To  all  an  equal  lot  Heaven's  bounty  gave: 
No  vassal  fearM  his  lord,  no  tyrant  fear  d  his  slave. 


31)  ^'  ])ut;  ah !  til'  Historic  Muse  has  never  dared 

To  pierce  those  hallo w'd  bowers:  'tis  Fancy's  beam 
Pour'd  on  the  vision  of  th'  enraptur'd  bard. 
That  ])aints  the  charms  of  that  delicious  theme. 
Then  hail,  sweet  Fancy's  ray!  and  hail,  the  dream 
That  weans  the  weary  soul  from  guilt  and  woe! 
Careless  what  others  of  my  choice  may  deem, 

hJ^^^\'^''*^''^^ '''  '''"^'It^'l  "  Cheronean  sage,"  from  Cheronoa,  a  town  in  B€M>tiA, 
*»o  was  l>oru  and  lived.  -—>'—» 
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ong,  where  Loye  and  Fancy  lead,  to  go 
meditate  on  Heaven ;  enough  of  Earth  I  know." 

'.  cannot  blame  thy  choice,"  the  Sage  replied, 
j^or  soft  and  smooth  are  Fancy's  flowery  ways : 
id  yet  even  there,  if  left  without  a  guide, 
le  young  adventurer  unsafely  plays, 
^es  dazzled  long  by  fiction's  gaudy  rays 
modest  truth  no  light  nor  beauty  find: 
ad  who,  my  child,  would  trust  the  meteor  blaze, 
lat  soon  must  fail,  and  leave  the  wanderer  blind, 
e  dark  and  helpless  far  than  if  it  ne'er  had  shined  P 

Fancy  enervates,  while  it  soothes  the  heart; 
ad,  while  it  dazzles,  wounds  the  mental  sight: 
)  joy  each  heightening  charm  it  can  impart, 
lit  wraps  the  hour  of  woe  in  tenfold  night: 
ad  often,  where  no  real  ills  affright, 
s  visionary  fiends,  an  endless  train, 
3sail  with  equal  or  superior  might, 
nd  through  the  throbbing  heart,  and  dizzy  brain, 
shivering  nerves,  shoot  stings  of  more  than  mortal  pain. 

Ajid  yet,  alas !  the  real  ills  of  life 

laim  the  full  vigour  of  a  mind  prepared, 

repared  for  patient,  long,  laborious  strife, 

s  guide  experience,  and  truth  its  guard. 

e  fare  on  Earth  as  other  men  have  fared. 

ere  they  successful  ?    Let  us  not  despair. 

'as  disappointment  oft  their  sole  reward  ? 

et  shall  their  tale  instruct,  if  it  declare 

r  they  have  borne  the  load  ourselves  are  doom'd  to  bear. 

What  charms  th'  ffistoric  Muse  adom,  from  spoils 
nd  blood  and  tyrants  when  she  wings  her  flight, 
0  hail  the  patriot  prince  whose  pious  toils, 
icred  to  science,  liberty,  and  right, 
nd  peace,  through  every  age  divinely  bright 
lall  shine  the  boast  ana  wonder  of  mankmd! 
5es  yonder  Sun,  from  his  meridian  height, 
lovelier  scene  than  virtue  thus  enshrined 
►ower,  and  man  with  man  for  mutual  aid  combined  ? 

Hail,  sacred  Polity,  by  Freedom  rear'd ! 

ail,  sacred  Freedom,  when  by  law  restrained ! 

'ithout  you,  what  were  man  ?    A  grovelling  herd, 
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In  darkness,  wretchedness,  and  want  enchain'd. 
Sublimed  by  you,  the  Greek  and  Boman  reign'd 
In  arts  unnvaU'd!    0,  to  latest  days. 
In  Albion  may  your  influence  unprofaned 
To  godlike  worth  the  generous  bosom  raise, 
And  prompt  the  sage's  lore,  and  fire  the  poet's  lays  I 

45  "  But  now  let  other  themes  our  care  engage. 
For,  lo,  with  modest  yet  majestic  grace. 

To  curb  Imagination  s  lawless  rage. 
And  from  within  the  cherish'd  heiuii  to  brace. 
Philosophy  appears !    The  ffloomy  race 
By  Indolence  and  moping  tancy  bred, 
Fear,  Discontent,  Solicitude,  give  place; 
And  Hope  and  Courage  brighten  in  their  stead, 
While  on  the  kindling  soul  her  vital  beams  are  shed! 

46  "  Then  waken  from  long  lethargy  to  life 

The  seeds  of  happiness  and  powers  of  thought; 
Tiien  jarring  appetites  forego  their  strife, 
A  strife  by  ignorance  to  madness  wrought. 
Pleasure  by  savage  man  is  dearly  bought 
With  fell  revenge;  lust  that  denes  control. 
With  gluttony  and  death.     The  mind  untaught 
Is  a  dark  waste,  where  fiends  and  tempests  howl: 
As  Plia'bus  to  the  world,  is  science  to  the  soul. 

47  "  And  Bcason  now  through  number,  tune,  and  spaoe^ 
Darts  the  keen  lustre  of  her  serious  eye. 

And  learns,  from  facts  compared,  the  laws  to  trace, 
Whose  long  i)rogression  leads  to  Deity. 
Can  mortal  strength  i)resume  to  soar  so  high? 
Can  mortal  sight,  so  oft  bedimm'd  with  toar^ 
Sncli  glory  bear?  —  for,  lo!  the  shadows  fly 
From  Nature's  face;  confusion  disappears. 
And  order  charms  the  eye,  and  harmony  the  earsl 

4S  "  In  the  deep  windings  of  the  grove,  no  more 
1'he  hag  obscene  and  grisly  phantom  dwell; 
Nor  in  the  fall  of  mo un tarn-stream,  or  roar 
Of  winds,  is  heard  the  angry  spirit's  yell; 
No  wizard  mutters  the  tremendous  spell, 
'Nov  sinks  convulsive  in  prophetic  swoon; 
Nor  bids  the  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets  swell. 
To  ease  of  fancied  j)angs  the  labouring  Moon, 
Or  chaso  the  aliade  that  blots  the  blazing  orb  of  nooiL 
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9  ^  Many  a  long  lingering  year,  in  lonely  isle, 
Stunn  (1  with  th'  eternal  turbulence  oi  waves, 
Lo !  with  dim  eyes,  that  never  learn'd  to  smile. 
And  trembling  hands,  the  famisli'd  native  craves 
Of  Heaven  his  wretched  fare ;  shivering  in  caves. 
Or  scorch 'd  on  rocks,  he  pines  from  day  to  day : 
But  Science  gives  the  word;  and,  lo!  he  braves 
The  surge  and  tempest,  lighted  by  her  ray, 

And  to  a  happier  land  wafts  merrily  away! 

0  "  And  even  where  Nature  loads  the  teeming  plain 
With  the  full  pomp  of  vegetable  store, 
Her  bounty,  unimproved,  is  deadly  bane: 
Dark  wootfs  and  rankling  wilds,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Stretch  their  enormous  gloom ;  which  to  explore 
Even  Fancy  trembles,  in  her  spriglitliest  mood : 
For  there  each  eyeball  gleams  with  lust  of  gore. 
Nestles  each  murderous  and  each  monstrous  brood, 

Plague  lui-ks  in  every  shade,  and  steams  from  every  flood* 

>1  "  'Twas  from  Philosophy  man  leam'd  to  tame 

The  soil,  by  plenty  to  intemperance  fed: 

Lo !  from  the  echoing  axe  and  thundering  flame, 

Poison  and  plague  and  yelling  ra^e  are  fled : 

The  waters,  Dursting  from  their  ^imy  bed, 

Bring  health  and  melody  to  every  vale ; 

And,  from  the  breezy  main,  and  mountain's  head, 

Ceres  and  Flora,  to  the  sunny  dale, 
To  fan  their  glowing  charms,  invite  the  fluttering  gale. 

>2  "  What  dire  necessities  on  every  hand 

Our  art,  our  strength,  our  fortitude  require  1 

Of  foes  intestine  what  a  numerous  band 

Against  this  little  throb  of  life  conspire ! 

Yet  Science  can  elude  their  fatal  ire 

Awhile,  and  turn  aside  Death's  levelled  dart. 

Soothe  the  sharp  pang,  allay  the  fever's  fire. 

And  brace  the  nerves  once  more,  and  cheer  the  heart. 

And  yet  a  few  soft  nights  and  balmy  days  impart. 

\3  "  Nor  less,  to  regulate  man's  moral  frame. 
Science  exerts  her  all-composing  sway : 
Flutters  thy  breast  with  fear,  or  pants  for  fame. 
Or  pines,  to  indolence  and  spleen  a  prey. 
Or  avarice,  a  fiend  more  fierce  than  they  ? 
Flee  to  the  shade  of  Academus'  grove ; 
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Where  cares  molest  not,  discord  melts  away 
In  hiirmony,  and  the  pure  passions  proye 
How  sweet  the  words  of  Truth,  hreathed  from  thelipeof  Lo 

54  "  Wliat  cannot  Art  and  Industry  perform. 
When  Science  plans  the  progress  of  their  toil  ? 
They  smile  at  penury,  disease,  and  storm; 
And  oceans  from  their  miglity  mounds  recoiL 
Wlien  tyrants  scourge,  or  demago^es  embroil 
A  land,  or  when  the  rahble's  headlong  i-age 
Order  transforms  to  anarcliy  and  spoil, 
])eep-versed  in  man  the  philosophic  sage 

Prepares  with  lenient  hand  their  firenzy  to  assuage. 

55  "  'Tis  he  alone,  whose  comprehensive  mind. 
From  situation,  temper,  soil,  and  clime 
E\'])l()red,  a  nation's  various  powers  can  bind. 
And  various  orders  in  one  Form  sublime 

Of  policy,  that  'midst  the  wrecks  of  time 
Secure  sliall  lift  its  head  on  high,  nor  fear 
Th'  assault  of  foreign  or  domestic  crime, 
While  public  faith,  and  public  love  sincere. 
And  industry  and  law,  maintain  their  sway  seyere. 

56  Enraptured  by  the  hermit's  strain,  the  youth 
Proceeds  the  path  of  Science  to  explore! 
And  now,  expanded  to  the  beams  of  truth, 
jVew  energies,  and  charms  unknown  before. 
His  mind  discloses:  Fancy  now  no  more 
Wantons  on  fickle  pinion  through  the  skies; 
Put,  lix'd  in  aim,  and  conscious  of  her  power. 
Aloft  from  cause  to  cause  exults  to  rise, 
Creation's  blended  stores  arranging  as  she  fliea. 


>» 


57  Xor  love  of  novelty  alone  inspires 

Their  laws  and  nice  dependencies  to  scan; 
For,  mindful  ot  the  aids  that  life  requires. 
And  of  the  services  man  owes  to  man. 
He  meditates  new  arts  on  Nature's  plan; 
I'lie  cold  desponding  breast  of  sloth  to  warm. 
The  llame  of  industry  and  genius  fan, 
And  emulation's  noble  rage  alarm. 
And  the  long  hours  of  toil  and  solitude  to  chann. 

58  But  she,  who  set  on  fire  his  infant  heart, 

And  all  his  dreams,  and  all  his  wanderings  shared 
And  bless'd,  the  Muse,  and  her  celestial  lui^ 
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Still  claim  th'  cnthnsiast's  fond  and  first  regard. 
From  Nature's  beauties,  variously  compared 
And  variously  combined,  he  learns  to  frame 
Those  forms  of  bright  perfection  which  the  bard. 
While  boundless  hopes  and  boundless  views  inflame, 
Enamour'd,  consecrates  to  never-dying  fame. 

59  Of  late,  with  cumbersome  though  pompous  show, 
Edwin  would  oft  his  flowery  rhyme  deface, 
Through  ardour  to  adorn;  out  Nature  now 
To  his  experienced  eye  a  modest  grace 
Presents,  where  ornament  the  second  place 
Holds,  to  intrinsic  worth  and  just  design 
Subservient  still.     Simplicity  apace 
Tempers  his  rage :  he  owns  her  charm  divine. 
And  clears  th'  ambiguous  phrase,  and  lops  th'  unwieldy  lino. 

BO  Fain  would  I  sing  (much  yet  unsung  remains) 
What  sweet  delirium  o'er  his  bosom  stole, 
When  the  great  shepherd  of  the  Mantuan  plains  • 
His  deep  majestic  melody  'gan  roll : 
Fain  would  I  sing  what  transpoi-t  storm'd  his  soul. 
How  the  red  current  throbb'd  his  veins  along. 
When,  like  Pel  ides,  bold  beyond  control. 
Without  art  graceful,  without  effort  strong, 
Homer  raised  high  to  heaven  the  loud,  th'  impetuous  song: 

CI  And  how  his  lyre,  though  rude  her  first  essays. 
Now  skiird  to  soothe,  to  triumph,  to  complain. 
Warbling  at  will  through  each  harmonious  maze. 
Was  taught  to  modulate  the  artful  strain, 
I  fain  would  sing :  —  But,  ah !  I  strive  in  vain : 
Sighs  from  a  breaking  heart  my  voice  confound. 
With  trembling  step,  to  join  yon  weeping  train, 
I  haste,  where  gleams  funOreal  glare  around, 
And,  mix'd  with  shrieks  of  woe,  the  knells  of  death  resound. 

^2  Adieu,  ye  lays  that  Fancy's  fiowers  adorn. 
The  soft  amusement  of  the  vacant  mind  I 
He  sleeps  in  dust,  and  all  the  Muses  mourn, 
He,  whom  each  virtue  fired,  each  grace  refined. 
Friend,  teacher,  pattern,  darling  of  mankind ! 
He  sleeps  in  dust.*    Ah,  how  shall  I  pursue 

^  The  "shepherd  of  the  Mantuan  plains'*  is  Virgil;  so  called  because  ho  wpota 
"^toral  Eclogues,  and  because  his  birth-place  was  near  Mantua,  in  Northern  Italy ; 
J*'  Modcna. 

•  Professor  Gregory,  one  of  the  author's  colleagues  in  Marischal  College,  is  the 
'^n  here  referred  to.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  10th  of  February,  1773,  and  the 
lU^naion  of  the  poem  waa  written  a  few  days  after. 
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SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE. 


OxjTiES  Goldsmith  was  born  November  29,  1728,  at  Pallas,  Longford 
nntjr,  Ireland ;  the  second  in  a  family  of  seven  children.  His  fatlier,  the 
9¥»  Charles  Goldsmith,  was  a  clerj^ymen  of  the  Establislicd  Church,  and  had 
m  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Oliver  was  from  infancy  very  dif- 
Mnt  from  other  cliildren ;  subject  to  strange  humours ;  generally  serious  and 
■erred,  bat  when  in  gay  spirits  exceedingly  agreeable ;  and  ho  began  at  an 
lijr  x>criod  to  show  such  si^s  of  genius,  that  he  quickly  engaged  the  notice 
'  ill  the  friends  of  the  family.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  discovered  a  natural 
m  for  rhyming,  and  often  amused  his  father  and  others  with  his  poetical  at- 
mpta.  His  father  had  determined  to  educate  the  elder  son,  Henrjr,  for  the 
imstry ;  and,  his  income  being  rather  small,  thought  he  could  not  give  a  lib- 
mi  education  to  Oliver ;  but  his  mother  pleaded  so  hard,  that  she  iinolly  pre- 
tiled;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Contarine,  who  had  married  Oliver's  aunt,  engaging 
»  bear  part  of  the  expense.  So  Oliver  was  fitted  for  the  University,  and  in 
f44  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  where  he  was  entered  under  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Filder,  one  of  the  fellows,  but  a  man  of  harsh  and  violent  temper,  insomuch 
lat  the  pupil,  who  was  wild  and  wayward  in  his  disposition,  could  not  got 
Vong  with  uim  at  all.  Various  difficulties  and  adventures  grew  out  of  this 
ircmnstance,  which  must  here  be  passed  over. 

While  young  Goldsmith  was  in  college  his  father  died ;  but  the  loss  was 
low  supplied  by  his  uncle  Contarine,  who  was  a  man  of  learning  and  good 
lOntion,  and  whose  penetration  enabled  him  to  see  Oliver's  genius  through  all 
he  dark  shades  that  obscured  it.  Goldsmith  took  the  usual  degree  in  i  ebru- 
vrj,  1749,  two  years  after  the  regular  time.  His  uncle  wished  him  to  prepare 
br  holy  orders ;  but  this  he  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  undertake :  so  it  was 
WoWed  to  send  him  to  the  Temple,  that  he  might  make  the  Law  his  profos- 
Ion.  But,  on  his  way  to  London,  ho  met  with  a  sharper  in  Dublin,  who 
■mpted  him  to  plav,  and  emptied  his  pockets  of  the  jC50  with  which  he  had 
Men  furnished  for  tlie  journey.  This  threw  him  back  upon  his  uncle  again ; 
ttd  it  was  now  decided  to  put  him  to  the  study  of  medicine ;  and  with  this 
riew  he  was  sent  to  Edinourgh.  After  attending  the  lectures  and  usual 
sonrses  there,  he  went  to  Leyden  to  complete  his  medical  studies.  He  re- 
iHuned  at  Leyden  about  a  year;  but  it  there  appeared  that  he  had  not  yet 
Mbdned  his  propensity  for  getting  into  scrapes.  One  morning  he  came  to  a 
feUow-student  with  his  pockets  full  of  cash,  exulting  that  he  hod  won  it  the 
ifenin^  before.  His  friend  earnestly  pressed  him  to  play  no  more,  but  hus- 
band his  funds  for  the  completion  of  his  studies.  Ho  declared  his  firm  resolu- 
lion  of  doing  so ;  but  the  seductions  of  play  were  stronger  than  his  purpose, 
■nd  he  was  soon  stripped  of  every  shilling. 

By  this  time.  Goldsmith  was  seized  with  a  passion  for  travelling,  and  he  set 
oat  to  make  a  long  tour  in  Europe  on  foot,  working  his  way  as  he  might.  He 
Itayed  at  Padua  six  months ;  and  if  he  ever  took  any  degree  in  medicine,  it 
must  have  been  there.  While  he  was  in  Italy  his  uncle  died,  and  he  was- 
oUiged  to  foot  it  home,  lodging  in  convents,  wherever  he  found  any  of  his 
own  nation.  Arriving  at  lA)ndon  in  the  extremity  of  distrciis,  he  engaged 
ftwhile  in  teaching  under  a  feigned  name.    This  was  in  1756.    Meanwhile  ho 
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wcnl  Willi  otli*r  literary  men  I'.  . 
com  pony  was  lo  much  struck  «; 
thftt  he  conid  not  hptp  asking  ilii^ 
hear  that  Gold-^miih,  who  is  s  rer 
lincss  and  decenrj-  l.v  nnoling  mj 
him  a.  better  eiamTiff." 

For  ssvcral  j, 

of  mind  are  diL,.._.  ._.  _.  

inferior  labours  for  bh  present  support  In  it . 
of  essays  thac  appeared  under  the  genersl  title*  of , 
(Ae  World/  imhe  latler  of  which  pvtry  pmer  u  i 
mcnt,  wit,  or  hnmour.  Bo,  at  a  Inter  pBrJDd,  lAs 
Good-Nalarrd  Man.  in  hand,  ami  The  Dmaied 
Hiaory  and  \m  HUlarg  a/ England. 

When,  in  1764.  Sir  .Joshua  Itc^-nolda,  Bttrke,  I 
famous  Club,  Goldsmith  was  among  tlie  ItiM  Otn 
limited  to  twelve.  They  met  and  had  r  giqiMr 
Turk's  Head  tnvem.  But  Goldsmith,  nith  tli  bit 
had  no  tact  in  roiivcrsalion,  and  gcncnHj 
templed  to  talk.  This  drew  &om  Johnson  the  __ 
more  fooliah  when  he  had  not  a  pen  in  fail  hud,  _ 

The  Good-N<i!>irfil  M™  was  brought  OM  in  Jul 
theatre,  and  hod  fair  swic^-is.  the  ■perfcmuiiico  " 
■  ighls.    This  wiL!  follon-fd  by  Slui  SlMfH  to  " 


ill^ holds  its  pt.« 


11  ibo 


The  Deatned  y,llii;/e.  iHibljshed  tn  1TS9.  i»  M 
mind  for  all  the  antlior's  mialnltea  and  de&cta.    . 
finished  and  clc^^nnt  of  all  Goldf— -■-'-  ■      "      " 
thai  greatly  kindles  or  rouses  t 
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THE  DESEETED  VILLAGE. 

Sweet  Auburn  !  loyeliest  village  of  the  plain. 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheer'd  the  labouring  swain. 
Where  smiling  Spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 
And  parting  Summers  lingering  blooms  delayed ; 
Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease, 
Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please, 
How  often  have  I  loiter'd  o'er  thy  green, 
Where  humble  happiness  endear'd  each  scene  1 
How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm. 
The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  larm. 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 
The  decent  church  that  topp'd  the  neighbourinff  hill. 
The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade. 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made ! 
How  often  have  I  bless'd  the  coming  day, 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play, 
And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free. 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree. 
While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade, 
The  youngcontending  as  the  old  surveyed ; 
And  many  a  gambol  irolick'd  o'er  the  ground. 
And  sleignts  of  art  and  feats  of  strengtli  went  round ; 
And  still  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tired. 
Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspired ; 
The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown, 
By  holding  out,  to  tire  each  other  down; 
The  swain  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face. 
While  secret  laughter  titter'd  round  the  place; 
The  bashful  virgin's  side-long  looks  of  love, 
The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks  reprove. 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village !  sports  like  these, 
With  sweet  succession,  taught  e'en  toil  to  please ; 
These  round  thy  bowers  tlieir  cheerful  influence  shed. 
These  were  thy  charms,  —  but  all  these  charms  are  fled  I 
Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn, 
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But  all  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled, — 
All  but  yon  widow'd,  solitary  thing. 
That  feebly  bends  beside  the  plashy  spring : 
She,  Avretched  matron,  forced  in  age,  for  bread. 
To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread. 
To  pick  her  wintry  faggot  from  the  thorn. 
To  seek  her  nit^htly  shed,  and  weep  till  mom; 
She  only  left  of  all  the  harmless  train. 
The  sad  historian  of  the  pensire  plain. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden-flower  grows  wild; 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose^ 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear. 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wislrd  to  change  his  place; 
Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power 
By  doctrines  fashion'd  to  the  varying  hoar; 
Far  other  aims  his  lieart  had  learned  to  prize. 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train, 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain; 
The  long  romember'd  beggar  was  his  guest. 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast 
The  ruin'd  speudthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claini'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allowed; 
The  ]»rokon  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sate  by  liis  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away; 
Wept  o'er  liis  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder'd  his  crutch,  and  shew'd  how  fields  were  won. 
Pleased  with  liis  iruests,  the  good  man  learn 'd  to  glow. 
And  (|uite  forgot  their  vices  m  their  woe; 
Careless  tlieir  merits  or  tlieir  faults  to  scan, 
Ilia  pity  gave  ere  cliarity  began. 

Tlius  to  relieve  the  wretched  wjis  his  pride, 
And  e'en  liis  failinirs  lean'd  to  Virtue's  side: 
But  in  his  duty  ])rompt  at  every  call, 
He  watchVI  and  woi)t,  he  pray'd  and  felt  for  all; 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 
I'o  tempt  its  new-fledged  olfspring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  re])roved  each  dull  delay. 
Allured  to  bri.u:h(er  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid. 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  ])ain,  by  turns  dismay'd. 
The  reverend  chani])ion  stood.     At  his  control. 
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Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 

In  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world  of  care, 
In  all  my  griefs,  —  and  God  has  given  my  sharcj  — 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down ; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close. 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose ; 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still, 
Amidst  the  swains  to  shew  my  book-learn'd  skill. 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw ; 
And,  as  a  hare  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue, 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  he  flew, 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past, 
Here  to  return,  —  and  die  at  home  at  last. 

0  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline. 
Retreats  from  care,  that  never  must  be  mine. 
How  blest  is  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these, 
A  vouth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease ; 
Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try. 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly  1 
For  him  no  wretches,  born  to  work  and  weep. 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dangerous  deep; 
Nor  surly  porter  stands  in  guilty  state. 
To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate: 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  lattei*  end, 
Auffcls  around  befriending  Virtue's  friend ; 
Sinks  to  the  grave  with  unperceived  decay. 
While  resi^ation  gently  slopes  the  wav; 
And,  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last. 
His  Heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past. 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft,  at  evenmg's  cloae. 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose ; 
There,  as  I  pass'd  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 
The  mingling  notes  came  soften'd  from  below; 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milk-maid  sung. 
The  sober  herd  that  low'd  to  meet  their  young; 
The  noisy  geese  tliat  gabbled  o'er  the  pool. 
The  pla}'fui  children  just  let  loose  from  school ; 
The  watch-dog's  voice  that  bay*d  the  whispering  wiiK 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind; 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade, 
And  fiird  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 
But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail. 
No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale. 
No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  foot-way  tread, 
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Wbere  once  the  iign-post  oanslit  ihs  pinw  9ft, 

Lov  lioB  that  hoa§e  where  nuMirowii  Aangnti  iHlVd, 

Where  grey-be&rd  mirth  and  amiliBg  toil  raf^~~ ' 

Where  village  statesmen  talVd  vith  bmb  p 

And  newB  mach  older  than  their  ilo  weot  zodbq. 

Imi^nation  fondlv  stoops  to  traoe 

The  parlour  splendonn  of  that  ftattre  plaoa; 

The  white-wash'd  wall,  the  nloeh^Modad  floor. 

The  vamish'd  clock  that  cliok'dMhind  iba  door; 

Tho  chest  contrived  a  doahle  dicM  to  p 

A  bed  bj  night,  a  chest  ol  di«w«n  b 

The  pictures  placed  for  oraanMOit  am 

The  twelve  good  rales,  the  lapi.  gmw  <d  Jjoow; 

The  hearth,  except  when  Wi&tn  chiU*d  t&  dsf. 

With  aspen  bougns  and  flower*  asd  faiBfll  gi^. 

While  broken  t^-cnpa,  wiaelf  knt  Im  dunr. 

Bunged  o'er  the  chimnej,  glutan  d  in  s  imr. 

Vain  transitorf  splendoonl  eoald  not  ■!! 
Bepricve  the  tottering  wianrioa  from  iti  hill 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  lliqivt 
An  hoar's  importance  to  the  poor  man**  hevt; 
Thither  no  more  the  pesnnt  ■hiU  rapdr. 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  Lis  daily  care; 
No  more  the  farmt'r's  news,  the  barber's  tale^ 
No  more  the  woodman's  bikllad  ehall  prevail; 
No  more  the  amitli  liis  dusl^  brow  shall  clear> 
Itolax  his  ponderous  strength,  and  loan  to  hear; 
Tho  host  himself  no  longer  Ehall  be  foond 
Careful  to  see  the  mnnthng  bliss  go  round  ; 
Nor  tho  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  lie  prost, 
Shall  kisB  the  cnp  to  jioss  it  to  the  rest. 

Yes  I  let  the  rich  deride,  the  pnmd  diat 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  m  hear^ 
One  native  chtirm,  than  all  the  |^MB  vt  art; 
Spontancooe  joys,  where  Nrtnre  has  ill  pbjt 
The  soul  adopts,  and  owiia  their  flnt4oni  nri 
Lightl;^  they  frolic  o'er  the  Tacant  ndnd. 
Uncnvicd,  uiimolested,  tuuxHiflDed. 
But  tho  long  pomp,  the  midnight  bh    . 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealUl  ara^^ 
In  these,  cro  triflcrs  half  their  wiiji  obt^D^ 
Tho  toiling  ploasnre  sickens  into  p^; 
And,  e'en  wliiio  fashion's  bri^ttpl  aria  dsObTi 
The  heart  distrusting  asks  ilthia b*  jaj. 
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The  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  poor's  decay, 

T.*is  yours  to  judge,  how  wide  the  limits  stand 

Between  a  splendid  and  an  happy  land. 

Proud  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  freighted  ore. 

And  shouting  Folly  hails  them  from  her  shore; 

Hoards,  e'en  oeyond  the  miser's  wish,  abound. 

And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  around. 

Yet  count  our  gains.    This  wealth  is  but  a  name 

That  leaves  our  useful  products  still  the  same. 

Not  so  the  loss.    The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 

Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied : 

Space  for  his  lake,  his  park's  extended  bounds, 

Space  for  his  horses,  e(juipage,  and  hounds : 

The  robe  that  wraps  his  hmbs  in  silken  sloth 

Has  robb'd  the  neighbouring  fields  of  half  their  growth; 

His  seat,  where  solitary  sports  are  seen, 

Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green: 

Around  the  world  each  needful  product  flies, 

For  all  the  luxuries  the  world  supplies. 

While  thus  the  land's  adorn'd  for  pleasure,  all 

In  barren  splendour  feebly  waits  tlie  fall. 

As  some  fair  female  unadorn'd  and  plain, 
Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign, 
Sliglits  every  borrow'd  charm  that  dress  supplies. 
Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes ; 
But  when  those  charms  are  past,  for  charms  are  frail, 
When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail, 
She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless, 
In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress. 
Thus  fares  the  land  by  luxury  betmy'd ; 
In  nature's  simplest  charms  at  first  array 'd. 
But  verging  to  decline,  its  splendours  rise. 
Its  vistas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise ; 
While,  scourged  by  famine  from  the  smiling  land. 
The  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band; 
And  while  he  sinks,  without  one  arm  to  save, 
The  country  blooms,  —  a  garden  and  a  grave. 

^Vhere,  then,  ah !  where  shall  povert}r  reside, 
To  'scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride  ? 
If  to  some  common's  fenceless  limits  stray'd 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade. 
Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  divide, 
And  e'en  the  bare-worn  common  is  denied. 

If  to  the  city  sped,  what  waits  him  there? 
To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share; 
To  see  ton  thousand  baneful  arts  combined 
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To  pamper  laxarjT)  and  tlim  i 

To  Bco  cacb  joj  the  boob  of  pleasiUB ! 

Extorted  from  his  felloT-creatore^  i 

Ilcre,  wliilo  tho  coDiticr  glitten  in  l 

There  tlio  pale  artist  plies  tho  aioklj  trsda ; 

Here,  while  the  proua  their  loiuf4nwn  jwmpi  diqilif, 

There  the  black  gibbet  gloomt  mnde  the  my. 

Tlio  dome  where  Pleasure  holda  itr  nudnigbt  rngl^ 

Here,  richly  dcck'd  admita  tlia  gatgmam  train: 

TnmultaouB  grandeur  crowds  t£e  GMiblg*qiUB4 

The  rattling  chariotB  clash,  tho  tonihw  pm 

Sure  Bconea  like  these  qo  tronUsa  ^ar  UUK^l 

Suro  those  denote  one  UQirernl  jof  1 

Are  thcBo  thy  scriona  thoariitiT — Ahl  tarn  thiM  QM 

Where  the  poor  houseless  wiTuing  tanaia  liai. 

She  once,  perhaps,  in  village  plBon  blM^ 

Has  wopt  at  tales  of  inuooenoe  dismitj 

Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  miglit  Mora, 

Swoet  as  the  priuirose  peeps  baneefli  the  tnoa: 

Now,  lost  to  all,  her  fneno^  hs-rirtne  fled, 

Xear  her  betrayer's  door  she  lejl  her  head. 

And,  pinch'd  with  cold,  and  ■hzinlcing  bmu  tita  iBunm, 

With  ncAvy  heart  deplores  that  luokeei  hour. 

When  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  tewn, 

She  left  her  wheel,  and  robes  otoaaatrr  hrown. 

Do  thiuo,  sweet  Aububh,  tbine^  the  lordiest  tniiv 
Do  thy  fuir  tribes  participate  ha  pain  f 
E'en  now,  perhaps,  by  cold  and  hnnger  led. 
At  proud  men's  doors  they  aik  ft  littw  Ineadl 

Ah,  no !    To  distant  dhmei,  a  dzeuy  aoan^ 
Whoro  half  tho  coQTez  woHd  faibndae  betwaei^ 
Through  torrid  tracts  with  fkintiiig  ftepa  theygl^ 
Where  wild  Altama  murmnn  to  Qkiax  woe. 
Far  different  there  from  all  that  bbaniri'd  before^ 
Tlie  various  terrors  of  that  hoirld  dune: 
Those  blazing  suns  that  d&rt  a  downward  my. 
And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day; 
Those  matted  woods  where  bitds  fwpet  to  sin^ 
But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  claateile  ohng[; 
Those  poisonous  fields  with  rank  Inntunoe  cnw^^ 
Where  tlio  dark  scorpion  gathen  denthjaiinuid; 
^Tliere  at  each  step  tlie  stranger  tmn  to  wake 
Tlio  rattling  torrors  of  the  Tengofttl  jioake; 

Whore  crouching  tigers  wait  th^  h — ' 

And  savage  men  more  mardennusf 
Wliilo  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  t 
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Mingling  the  ran^giM  landscape  with  the  skies;  — 
Far  different  these  from  every  former  scene, 
The  cooling  brook,  the  grassy- vested  green, 
The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove, 
That  only  shelter'd  thefts  of  harmless  love. 

Good  Heaven !  what  sorrows  gloom'd  that  parting  day 
That  caird  them  from  their  native  walks  away ; 
When  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  past. 
Hung  round  the  bowers,  and  fondly  look'd  their  last. 
And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wish'd  in  vain 
For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  western  main ; 
And,  shuddering  still  to  face  the  distant  deep, 
Rctum'd  and  wept,  and  still  retum'd  to  weep. 
The  good  old  sire  was  first  prepared  to  go 
To  new-found  worlds,  and  wept  for  others'  woe ; 
But,  for  himself,  in  conscious  virtue  brave. 
He  only  wished  for  worlds  beyond  the  grave. 
His  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  m  her  tears. 
The  fond  companion  of  his  helpless  years, 
Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  ner  charms. 
And  left  a  lover's  for  her  father's  arms. 
With  louder  plaints  the  mother  spoke  her  woes, 
And  bless'd  the  cot  where  every  pleasure  rose ; 
And  kiss'd  her  thoughtless  babes  with  many  a  tear, 
And  clasp'd  them  close,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear; 
Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 
In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief. 

0  luxury!  thou  curst  by  Heaven's  decree, 
How  ill  exchanged  are  things  like  these  for  thee  I 
How  do  thy  potions,  with  insidious  joy. 
Diffuse  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy  I 
Kingdoms  by  thee,  to  sickly  greatness  grown. 
Boast  of  a  florid  vigour  not  their  own. 
At  every  draught  more  large  and  large  they  grow, 
A  bloated  mass  of  rank  unwieldy  woe; 
Till,  sapp'd  their  strength,  and  every  part  unsound, 
Down,  down  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  round. 

E'en  now  the  devastation  is  be^n. 
And  half  the  business  of  destruction  done ; 
E'en  now,  methinks,  as  pondering  here  I  stand, 
I  see  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land. 
Down  where  yon  anchoring  vessel  spreads  the  sail. 
That  idly  waiting  flaps  with  every  gale. 
Downward  they  move,  a  melancholy  band. 
Pass  from  the  shore,  and  darken  all  the  strand. 
Contented  toil,  and  hospitable  care, 
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And  kind  connubial  tenderness  are  there ; 
And  piety  witli  wishes  placed  above, 
And  steady  loyalty,  and  faithful  love. 
And  thou,  sweet  Poetry,  thou  loveliest  maid. 
Still  tirst  to  Ily  where  sensual  joys  invade; 
Unlit,  in  these  degenerate  times  of  shame. 
To  catcli  the  heart  or  strike  for  honest  fame; 
Dear  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decried. 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride; 
Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss  and  all  my  woe. 
That  found'st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep'st  me 
I'hou  icuide,  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel. 
Thou  nurse  of  every  virtue,  fare  thee  well. 
Farewell ;  and,  0 !  where'er  thy  voice  be  tried. 
On  Torno's  clii!s  or  Pambamarea's  side, 
Whether  where  equinoctial  fervours  glow. 
Or  Winter  wraps  the  polar  world  in  snow. 
Still  let  thy  voice,  prevailing  over  time. 
Redress  the  rigours  of  th'  inclement  clime ; 
Aid  slighted  truth  with  thy  persuasive  strain. 
Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain; 
Teach  him,  that  States  of  native  strength  posseast^ 
Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  blest ; 
That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay. 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  laboured  mole  away; 
While  self-dependent  power  can  time  defy. 
As  rocks  resist  the  biliows  and  the  sky. 
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SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE. 


kM,  a  small  viUage  on  the  Tweed,  near  Kelso,  in  Scotland,  was  the 
lace  of  Jambs  Thomson;  the  time,  September  11,  1700.  He  was  the 
)n  and  the  foarth  child  in  a  family  of  nine  children.  At  the  time  of  his 
his  father  was  minister  of  Ednam  parish,  but  soon  after  removed  to 
lean,  a  larger  parish,  near  Jedburgh,  where  he  continued  till  his  death, 
I. 

It  the  age  of  twelve,  young  Thomson  was  sent  to  the  Jedburgh  Gram- 
hool,  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  a  minister  of  the  neighU)urhood, 
o  of  several  of  the  gentry,  by  his  early  essays  at  poetry.  After  three 
t  the  School,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  with  a  view 
taring  for  the  ministry.  At  Edinburgh,  the  poetical  reputation  he  had 
'  won  soon  gained  him  the  friendship  of  David  Mallet  and  of  Patrick 
ch,  who  afterwards  wrote  a  life  of  him.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
became  somewhat  straitened  for  means;  nevertheless  his  mother  re- 
with  her  children  to  Edinburgh,  resolved  to  complete  the  education  of 
by  strict  economy. 

le  time  Thomson  set  about  his  sacred  studies,  and  stuck  to  them,  more 
till  1724,  when,  for  some  cause  or  other,  he  seems  to  have  got  so  dis- 
with  divinity,  that  he  threw  it  up,  and  turned  his  mind  to  more  con- 
pursuits.  Having  among  his  associates  in  the  University  some  young 
lo  aspired  to  literary  eminence,  he  took  the  advice  of  a  ladv,  a  friend  or 
:her,  and  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  London.  His  old  friend  Mallet 
ready  gone  to  London,  and  was  living  there ;  and  there  Thomson  ar- 
ome  time  in  the  year  1 725,  with  little  money  in  his  pocket,  but  well 
lended  by  letters  of  introduction  to  persons  of  influence,  both  social  and 
'.  Before  leaving  Edinburgh,  he  had  written  much,  if  nol  most,  of  his 
;  and  he  took  the  manuscript  with  him.  After  some  weeks  in  London, 
le  lady  who  had  advised  him  to  go  thither  was  instrumental  in  getting 
3  place  of  tutor  to  a  son  of  Lord  Binning,  then  residing  at  East  Bamet, 
es  from  the  city. 

le  thus  employed,  Thomson  finished  his  Winter,  and,  this  done,  lost  no 
seeking  a  publisher.  He  did  not  easily  find  one ;  but  at  last  a  pnb- 
lamed  Millan  was  induced  to  purchase  the  poem  at  the  low  price  of  tnree 
i.  Even  at  this  it  was  likely  for  some  time  to  prove  a  baa  bargain  for 
(lisher,  as  the  poem  found  no  readers.  The  poem  was  dedicated  to  Sir 
r  Compton,  then  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  even  he  took 
ice  of  It.  At  length,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whatley,  afterwards  prebendary  of 
)eing  one  day  in  Millan's  shop,  happened  to  take  up  the  poem,  and  was 
h  pleased  with  what  he  read,  that  lie  forthwith  went  to  sounding  the 
s  praises.  The  Speaker's  attention  was  now  drawn  to  the  poem,  and 
ted  Thomson  to  visit  him ;  and,  on  his  doing  so,  made  him  a  present  of 
guineas.  The  result  was,  that  Winter  soon  became  a  general  favourite; 
vth  in  popularity  being  so  rapid  that  two  editions  were  called  for  before 
ir  was  out.  The  next  ^'ear,  1727,  Summer  was  given  to  the  public,  and 
lowed,  in  1728,  by  Spring;  the  latter  being  dedicated  to  the  Oountesg  of 
d,  at  whose  residence  it  was  written. 
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THE  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE. 


CANTO  L 


The  castle  bight  of  Indolence, 

And  its  &lse  luxury ; 
Where  for  a  little  time,  alas  I 

We  Uved  right  jollily. 

1  0  MORTAL  man,  who  livest  here  by  toil, 
Do  not  complain  of  this  thy  hard  estate : 
That  like  an  emmet  thou  must  ever  moil. 
Is  a  sad  sentence  of  an  ancient  date ; 
And,  certes,  there  is  for  it  reason  great ; 

For,  though  sometimes  it  makes  thee  weep  and  wail. 
And  curse  thy  star,  and  early  drudge  and  late, 
Withouten  *  that  would  come  a  heavier  bale. 
Loose  life,  unruly  passions,  and  diseases  pale. 

2  In  lowly  dale,  fast  by  a  river's  side, 

With  woody  hill  o'er  hill  encompass'd  round, 
A  most  enchanting  wizard  did  abide, 
Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  nowhere  found. 
It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground ; 
And  there  a  season  atween  June  and  May, 
Ilalf  prankt  with  Spring,  with  Summer  half  imbrown'dy 
A  listless  climate  made,  where,  sooth  to  say. 
No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  cared  even  for  play. 

3  Was  nought  around  but  images  of  rest : 
Sleep-soothing  proves,  and  quiet  lawns  between ; 
And  flowery  beds  that  slumbrous  influence  kest, 
From  poppies  breathed  ;  and  beds  of  pleasant  green. 
Where  never  yet  was  creeping  creature  seen. 
Meantime  uniiumber'd  glittering  streamlets  play'd, 

1  Such  archaic  forms  are  sometimes  used  by  Thomson  in  this  poem,  where  tha 
Terse  wants  the  extra  syllable,  in  order  to  give  a  more  Spenserian  smack  to  the 
style.  So  we  have  easten  for  east.  For  the  same  reasons,  the  letter  .v  is  BOmetimM 
prefixed  to  a  word,  as  vbom,  ycltvU  &c.— >For  the  meaning  of  archaic  and  obtolelt 
words,  see  OU/s$ary  at  the  end  of  the  poem. 
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For,  as  they  chanced  to  breathe  on  neighbouring  hill. 
The  freshness  of  this  valley  smote  their  eye, 
And  drew  them  ever  and  anon  more  nigh ; 
Till  clustering  round  th'  enchanter  false  they  hung, 
Ymolten  with  his  siren  melody ; 
While  o'er  th'  enfeebling  lute  his  hand  he  flung, 
And  to  the  trembling  chords  these  tempting  verses  sung: 

9  "  Behold !  ye  pilgrims  of  this  Earth,  behold ! 
See  all  but  man  with  uneam'd  pleasure  gay ; 
See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  unfold, 
Broke  from  her  wintry  tomb  in  prime  of  May! 
What  youthful  bride  can  equal  her  array  ? 
Who  can  with  her  for  easy  pleasure  vie  r 
From  mead  to  mead  with  gentle  wing  to  stray. 
From  flower  to  flower  on  balmy  gales  to  fly. 

Is  all  she  has  to  do  beneath  the  radiant  sky. 

LO  "  Behold  the  merry  minstrels  of  the  morn. 
The  swarming  songsters  of  the  careless  grove, 
Ten  thousand  throats!  that,  froni  the  flowering  thorn, 
Hymn  their  good  God,  and  carol  sweet  of  love. 
Such  grateful  kindly  raptures  them  emove : 
They  neither  plough  nor  sow ;  ne,  fit  for  flail,* 
E'er  to  the  barn  tlie  nodden  sheaves  they  drove ; 
Yet  theirs  each  harvest  dancing  in  the  gale, 

Whatever  crowns  the  hill,  or  smiles  along  the  vale. 

11  "  Outcast  of  Nature,  man !  the  wretched  thrall 
Of  bitter  dropping  sweat,  of  swcltry  pain. 

Of  cares  that  eat  away  the  heart  with  gall, 
And  of  the  ^ices,  an  inhuman  train, 
That  all  proceed  from  savage  thirst  of  gain: 
For  when  hard-hearted  interest  first  began 
To  poison  Earth,  Astnea  left  the  plain ; 
Guile,  violence,  and  murder  seized  on  man. 
And,  for  soft  milky  streams,  with  blood  the  rivers  ran. 

12  "Come,  ye,  who  still  the  cumbrous  load  of  life 
Push  hard  up  hill;  but,  as  the  farthest  steep 
You  trust  to  gain,  and  put  an  end  to  strife, 
Down  thunders  back  the  stone  with  mighty  sweep. 
And  hurls  your  labours  to  the  valley  deep, 

For  ever  vain ; —  come,  and,  withouten  fee, 
I  in  oblivion  will  your  son'ows  steep, 

8   Fit  for  JlailiB  ready  to  he  ihreahoA. 
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E'en  those  whom  fame  has  lent  her  fairest  ray, 
The  most  renowned  of  worthy  wights  of  yore. 
From  a  base  world  at  last  have  stolen  away : 
So  Scipio,  to  the  soft  Cumman  shore 
Ectiring,  tiiistod  joy  he  never  knew  before. 

18  "  But  if  a  little  exercise  you  choose, 
Some  zest  for  eavse,  'tis  not  forbidden  here : 
Amid  the  groves  you  may  indulge  the  Muse, 
Or  tend  the  blooms,  and  deck  the  vernal  year; 
Or  softly  stealing,  with  your  watery  gear, 
Along  the  brooks,  the  crimson-spotted  fry 
You  may  delude;  the  whilst,  amused,  you  hear 
Now  the  hoarse  stream,  and  now  the  zephyr's  sigh, 

Attundd  to  the  birds,  and  woodland  melody. 

19  "0  grievous  folly!  to  heap  up  estate. 
Losing  the  days  you  see  beneatli  the  Sun ; 
When,  sudden,  comes  blind  unrelenting  fate. 
And  gives  th'  untasted  portion  you  have  won 
With  ruthless  toil,  and  many  a  wretch  undone, 
To  those  who  mock  you,  gone  to  Pluto's  reign, 
There  with  sad  ghosts  to  pine,  and  shadows  dun: 
But  sure  it  is  of  vanities  most  vain. 

To  toil  for  what  you  here  un toiling  may  obtain.*' 

20  lie  ceased.    But  still  their  trembling  ears  retain'd 
The  deep  vibrations  of  his  Avitching  song; 

That,  by  a  kind  of  magic  power,  constrain'd 
To  enter  in,  pell-mell,  the  listening  throng. 
Heaps  pour'd  on  heaps,  and  yet  they  slipp'd  along. 
In  silent  ease:  as  wlien  beneath  the  beam 
Of  summer  ^loqns,  the  distant  woods  among, 
Or  by  some  flood  all  silver'd  with  the  gleam, 
The  soft-embodied  fays  through  airy  portal  stream. 

21  By  the  smootli  demon  so  it  order'd  was, 
And  here  his  baneful  bounty  first  began ; 

Though  some  there  were  who  would  not  further  pasBy 
And  his  alluring  baits  suspected  han. 
The  wise  distrust  the  too  fair-spoken  man  ; 
Yet  through  the  gate  they  cast  a  wishful  eye : 
Not  to  move  on,  perdie,  is  all  they  can ; 
For  do  their  very  best  they  cannot  fly. 
But  often  each  way  look,  and  often  sorely  sigh. 

22  When  this  the  watchful  wicked  wizard  saw, 
With  sudden  spring  ho  leap'd  upon  them.  &trai^kt\ 


2;t  For  whon 
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84  Waked  by  tt 
A  comely,  fu 
His  calm,  bn 
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No  could  him 
While  o'er  his 
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25  The  lad  Icap'd 
Uo  was,  to  wet 
Save  sleep  and 
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n  Thus  easy  robed,  they  to  the  fountain  sped 

That  in  the  middle  of  the  court  up-threw 

A  stream,  high  spouting  from  its  liquid  bed, 

And  falling  back  again  in  drizzly  dew : 

There  each  deep  draughts,  as  deep  he  thirsted,  drew; 

It  was  a  fountain  of  nepeuthe  rare; 

Whence,  as  Dan  Homer  sings,  huge  pleasance  grew, 

And  sweet  oblivion  of  vile  earthly  care; 
Fair  gladsome  waking  thoughts,  and  joyous  dreams  more  fair. 

J8  This  rite  performed,  all  inly  pleased  and  still, 

Withouten  tromp,  was  proclamation  made : 

"  Ye  sons  of  ludolence,  do  what  you  will ; 

And  wander  where  you  list,  through  hall  or  glade; 

Be  no  man's  pleasure  for  another  stay'd; 

Let  each  as  likes  him  best  his  hours  employ. 

And  cursed  be  he  who  minds  his  neighbour's  trade! 

Here  dwells  kind  case  and  unreproving  joy; 
He  little  merits  bliss  who  others  can  annoy." 

19  Straight  of  these  endless  numbers,  swarming  round 

As  thick  as  idle  motes  in  sunny  ray, 

Not  one  eftsoons  in  view  was  to  be  found, 

But  every  man  stroU'd  off  his  own  glad  way; 

Wide  o'er  this  ample  court's  blank  area. 

With  all  the  lodges  that  thereto  pertain'd, 

No  living  creature  could  be  seen  to  stray ; 

While  solitude  and  perfect  silence  reign  d ; 
So  that  to  think  you  dreamt  you  almost  were  constrained. 

\0  As  when  a  shepherd  of  the  Hebrid-Isles, 

Placed  far  amid  the  melftoeholy  main, 

(Whether  it  be  lone  fancy  him  beguiles, 

Or  that  aerial  beings  sometimes  deign 

To  stand  embodied  to  our  senses  plain,) 

Sees  on  the  naked  hill,  or  valley  low, 

The  whilst  in  ocean  Phoebus  dips  his  wain, 

A  vast  assembly  moving  to  and  fro ; 
Then  all  at  once  m  air  dissolves  the  wondrous  show. 

\1  Ye  gods  of  quiet,  and  of  sleep  profound  1 
•  Whose  soft  dominion  o'er  this  castle  sways. 
And  all  the  widely  silent  places  round. 
Forgive  me,  if  my  trembling  pen  displays 
What  never  yet  was  sung  in  mortal  lays. 
But  how  shall  I  attempt  such  arduous  string  ? 
I  who  have  spent  my  nights,  and  nightly  days, 
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36  The  rooms  with  costly  tapestry  were  hong. 
Where  was  inwoven  many  a  gentle  tale, 
Such  as  of  old  the  rural  poets  sung, 

Or  of  Arcadian  or  Sicilian  vale : 
Keclining  lovers,  in  the  lonely  dale, 
Pour'd  forth  at  large  the  sweetly-tortured  heart ; 
Or,  sighing  tender  passion,  swelFd  the  gale. 
And  tauglit  charm'd  echo  to  resound  their  smart; 
While  flocks,  woods,  streams  around,  repose  and  peace  impart. 

37  Those  pleased  the  most,  where,  by  a  cunning  hand, 
Depainted  was  the  patriarchal  age ; 

What  time  Dan  Abraham  left  the  Chaldee  land, 
And  pastured  on  from  verdant  stage  to  stage, 
Wlicre  fields  and  fountains  fresh  could  best  engage. 
Toil  was  not  then;  of  nothing  took  they  heed, 
But  with  wild  beasts  the  silvan  war  to  wage. 
And  o'er  vast  plains  their  herds  and  flocks  to  feed : 
Bless'd  sons  of  Nature  they!  true  golden  age  indeed  I 

38  Sometimes  the  pencil,  in  cool  airy  halls. 
Bade  the  gay  bloom  of  vernal  landscapes  rise, 
Or  Autumn  s  varied  shades  imbrown  the  walls : 
Now  the  black  tempest  strikes  th'  astonished  eyes ; 
Now  down  the  steep  the  flashing  torrent  flies ; 
The  trembling  sun  now  plays  o'er  ocean  blue. 
And  now  rude  mountains  frown  amid  the  skies ; 
Whate'er  Lorraine  light-touch'd  with  softening  hue. 

Or  savage  Rosa  dash'd,  or  learned  Poussin  drew. 

39  Each  sound  too  here  to  languishment  inclined, 
Luird  the  weak  bosom,  and  induced  ease; 
Aerial  music  in  the  warbling  wind. 

At  distance  rising  oft,  by  small  degrees, 
Nearer  and  nearer  came,  till  o'er  the  trees 
It  hung,  and  breathed  such  soul-dissolving  airs 
As  did,  alas!  with  soft  perdition  please: 
Entangled  deep  in  its  enchanting  snares. 
The  listening  heart  forgot  all  duties  and  all  cares. 

40  A  certain  music,  never  known  before. 
Here  luird  the  pensive,  melancholy  mind ; 
Full  easily  obtain'd.    Behoves  no  more. 
But  sidelong,  to  the  gently  waving  wind. 
To  lay  the  well-tuned  instrument  reclined ; 
From  which,  with  airy  flying  fingers  light. 
Beyond  each  mortal  touch  the  most  reflned, 
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Tlic  G^od  of  winds  drew  sounds  of  deep  delight: 
Wlienci',  with  just  cause,  the  harp  of  .^Eolus  it  highi 

41  Ah  mo!  what  liand  can  touch  the  string  so  fine? 
AVho  up  the  lofty  diapason  roll 
Such  sweet,  such  sad,  such  solemn  airs  divine, 
Then  lot  thorn  down  a*T;aiii  into  the  soul? 
Now  risinir  love  they  fannVl;  now  pleasing  dole 
They  hreathod,  in  tender  musings  through  the  heart; 
Aiuf  now  a  graver  saored  stniin  they  st^Ie, 
As  when  seraphic  hands  a  hymn  impart; 
Wild  warhling  nature  all,  ahove  the  reach  of  art! 

4*2  Such  the  ^i^ay  splendour,  the  luxurious  state, 
Of  Caliphs  old,  who  on  the  Tygris'  shore, 
In  mif^hty  Bairdat,  pojiulous  and  great. 
Hold  their  hri.i^ht  court,  whore  was  of  ladies  store; 
And  verse,  love,  music,  still  the  garland  wore: 
When  sloop  was  coy,  the  hard,  in  waiting  there, 
ClieorM  the  lone  midnight  with  the  Muse's  lore; 
Composing  music  bade  his  dreams  be  fair, 
And  music  lent  new  gladness  to  the  morning  air. 

43  Xear  the  ]:)avilions  where  we  slept,  still  ran 
Soft  tinkling  streams,  and  dashing  waters  fell. 
And  sobbing  breezes  sigh'd,  and  oft  began 
(So  worked  the  wizard)  wintry  storms  to  swell, 
As  heaven  and  earth  they  would  together  mell; 
At  (h)oi-s  and  windows,  threatening,  seemed  to  call 
'Die  demons  of  the  tempest,  growling  fell, 
Yet  the  least  entrance  found  they  none  at  all; 

Whence  sweeter  grew  our  sleep,  secure  in  massy  halL 

44  And  hither  ^[orpheus  sent  his  kindest  dreams,  • 

ce; 
gleams, 

place  to  placo^ 

And  sliod  a  roseate  smile  on  Nature's  face. 
Xot  1'itian's  pencil  eVr  could  so  array, 
So  llooce  witii  clouds  the  pure  ethereal  space; 
Ne  could  it  o'er  such  melting  forms  display, 
As  loose  on  llowery  beds  all  languishingly  lay. 

45  No,  fair  illusions!  artful  ])hantom8,  no! 
My  Muse  will  not  attempt  your  fairy  land; 
^he  has  no  colours  that  like  you  can  glow: 

^       To  catch  your  \v\\vi  ^e^wc^-^  voo  ^q^a  V^skc  hand. 
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« 

But  sure  it  is,  was  ne'er  a  subtler  band 
Than  these  same  guileful  angel-seeming  sprights, 
Who  thus  in  dreams  voluptuous,  soft,  and  bland, 
Pour'd  all  th'  Arabian  heaven  upon  our  nights, 
And  bless'd  them  oft  besides  with  more  refined  delights. 

• 

16  They  were,  in  sooth,  a  most  enchanting  train. 

Even  feigning  virtue ;  skilful  to  unite 

With  evil  good,  and  strew  with  pleasure  pain. 

But  for  those  fiends  whom  blood  and  broils  delight; 

Who  hurl  the  wretch,  as  if  to  Hell  outright, 

Down,  down  black  gulfs,  where  sullen  waters  sleep ; 

Or  hold  him  clambering  all  the  fearful  night 

On  beetling  cliffs,  or  pent  in  ruins  deep ; 
They,  till  due  time  should  serve,  were  bid  far  hence  to  keep. 

t7  Ye  guardian  spirits  to  whom  man  is  dear. 

From  these  foul  demons  shield  the  midnight  gloom : 

Angels  of  fancy  and  of  love,  be  near. 

And  o'er  the  blank  of  sleep  diffuse  a  bloom: 

Evoke  the  sacred  shades  of  Greece  and  Home, 

And  let  them  virtue  with  a  look  impart : 

But  chief,  awhile,  0,  lend  us  from  the  tomb 

Those  long-lost  friends  for  whom  in  love  we  smart, 

And  till  with  pious  awe  and  joy-mix'd  woe  the  heart  I 

t8  Or  are  you  sportive?  —  bid  the  mom  of  youth 
Kise  to  new  light,  and  beam  afresh  the  days 
Of  innocence,  simplicity,  and  truth. 
To  cares  estranged,  and  manhood's  thorny  ways. 
What  transport,  to  retrace  our  boyish  plays, 
Our  easy  bliss,  when  each  thing  joy  supplied ; 
The  woods,  the  mountains,  and  the  warbling  maze 
Of  the  wild  brooks!  —  But,  fondly  wandering  wide, 

My  Muse,  resume  the  task  that  yet  doth  thee  abide. 

[9  One  great  amusement  of  our  household  was. 
In  a  huge  crystal  magic  globe  to  spy, 
Still  as  you  turn'd  it,  all  things  that  do  pass 
Upon  this  ant-hill  Earth ;  where  constantly 
Of  idly-busy  men  the  restless  fry 
Run  bustling  to  and  fro  with  foolish  haste. 
In  search  of  pleasures  vain  that  from  them  fly. 
Or  which,  obtain'd,  the  caitiffs  dare  not  taste:  — 

When  nothing  is  enjoy'd,  can  there  be  greater  waste  ? 
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60  "Of  vanity  the  mirror,"  this  wascaR'd; 
Here,  you  a  muckwonn  of  the  town  may  see. 
At  his  dull  desk,  amid  his  leiigevs  stall'd, 
Eat  up  with  carking  cure  and  penury; 
Mo^t  like  to  wircass  pareh'd  on  gallow-tree. 
"A  penny  eavijd  is  u  penny  got:" 
Firm  to  tins  scoaudi-el  maxim  ke^ieth  be, 
Nq  of  its  rigour  will  lie  bate  a  jot, 

Till  he  has  quench'd  his  tire,  and  banishud  his  pot. 

61  Straight  from  the  filth  of  this  low  grub,  boholdl 
Comes  fluttering  fortli  a  gaudy  spendthrift  heir, 
All  glossy  gay,  euamcliVl  iill  with  gold, 
The  silly  tenant  of  tlie  summer  air; 
In  folly  lost,  of  nothin;:  taki-s  ho  care; 
Pimps,  lawyers,  stewards,  hiirlots,  fluttcrcrs  vile, 
And  thieving  tradeamen  liim  among  them  share; 
Ills  father's  ghost  fn>m  limbo  lako  the  while 

Sees  this,  which  more  d;imnatiou  doth  upon  him  p 

53  This  globe  portray'd  the  race  of  learned  men. 
Still  at  their  books,  and  lumiug  o'er  the  page. 
Backwards  and  forwarils :  oft  they  snatch  the  penrl 
As  if  inspired,  and  in  a  Thespian  rage;  f 

Then  write,  and  blot,  as  would  yonr  ruth  engaget.J 
Why,  authors,  all  this  scrawl  and  scribbling  soreF^B 
To  lose  the  present,  gain  the  future  age. 
Praised  to  be  when  you  can  hear  no  more. 
And  much  enrich'd  witii  famo,  when  useless  worldly  store. 

53  Then  would  a  splendid  city  rise  to  view, 
With  carts  and  cars  and  cuaohea  roaring  all: 
Wide-pour'd  abroad  behold  the  giddy  orew; 
See  how  they  dash  along  from  w&ll  to  wall ; 
At  every  door,  hark  how  tliejr  thnnderiiig  colli 
Good  Lord !  what  can  this  giddy  rout  excite  ? 
Why,  on  each  other  with  fell  tooth  to  (all; 
A  neighbour's  fortune,  fame,  or  peace,  to  blight. 
And  maKe  new  tiresome  parties  for  the  coming  nigt^ 

6i  The  puzzling  sous  of  party  next  appoar'd, 
In  dark  cabals  and  ni^'lLily  juntos  met; 
And  now  they  wiiispcu-'d  Jhiso,  now  alirugging  n 
Th'  iniporbmt  shoulder;  then,  as  if  to  get 
New  light,  their  twinkling  eyes  were  inward  set. 
No  sooner  Lucifer  reculls  affairs, 
Thai  forth  they  \av\<i\\5  TasVx  \xv  \B\'?,\\t^  fwt, 
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When,  lo !  pushed  up  to  power,  and  crowned  their  cares« 
In  comes  another  set,  and  kicketh  them  down  stairs. 

55  But  what  most  show'd  the  vanity  of  life, 
Was  to  behold  the  natious  all  on  fire. 

In  cruel  broils  engaged,  and  deadly  strife : 
Most  Christian  kings,  inflamed  by  black  desire. 
With  honourable  ruffians  in  their  hire, 
Cause  war  to  rage,  and  blood  around  to  pour ; 
Of  this  sad  work  when  each  begins  to  tire. 
Then  sit  them  down  just  where  tliey  were  befoie, 
Till,  for  new  scenes  of  woe,  peace  shall  tlieir  force  restore. 

56  To  number  up  the  thousands  dwelling  here, 
A  useless  were,  and  eke  an  endless  task ; 
From  kings,  and  those  who  at  the  helm  appear, 
To  gipsies  brown  in  summer  glades  who  bask. 
Yea,  many  a  man,  perdie,  I  could  unmask, 
Whose  desk  and  table  make  a  solemn  show. 
With  tape-tied  trash,  and  suits  of  fools  that  ask 
For  place  or  pension  laid  in  decent  row ; 

But  these  I  passen  by,  with  nameless  numbers  moe. 

)7  Of  all  the  gentle  tenants  of  the  place, 
There  was  a  man  of  special  grave  remark : 
A  certain  tender  gloom  overspread  his  face. 
Pensive,  not  sad ;  in  thought  involved,  not  dark ; 
As  soot  this  man  could  sing  as  morning  lark, 
And  teach  the  noblest  morals  of  the  heart: 
But  these  his  talents  were  yburied  stark ; 
Of  the  fine  stores  he  nothing  would  impart 

Which  or  boon  Nature  gave,  or  nature-pamting  Art 

)8  To  noontide  shades  incontinent  he  mn. 

Where  purls  the  brook  with  sleep-inviting  sound ; 
Or  when  Dan  Sol  to  slope  his  wheels  began, 
Amid  the  broom  he  bask'd  him  on  the  ground. 
Where  the  wild  thyme  and  camomile  are  found : 
There  would  he  linger,  till  the  latest  ray 
Of  light  sat  trembling  on  the  welkin's  bound; 
Then  liomeward  through  the  twilight  shadows  stray. 

Sauntering  and  slow.    So  had  he  passed  many  a  day. 

)9  Yet  not  in  thoughtless  slumber  were  they  past : 
For  oft  the  heavenly  fire,  that  lay  conceard 
Beneath  the  sleeping  embers,  mounted  fast, 
And  all  its  native  light  anew  reveal'd : 


Oft  as  be  traversed  the  ceraleoa  fiald, 
Aad  mark'd  the  cloadB  that  drara  bdbn  Uw  wia^ 
Ten  thonsnnd  glorious  sygtoms  would  be  bnil^ 
Ten  thousood  great  idcflsfill'd  hh  n^id; 
Bat  with  the  clonda  they  fled,  and  lett  no  ti 

60  With  him  waa  Eometimes  joia'd*  in  cDeni  valk;  - 
(I'rofoiindly  silent,  for  they  aenr  raokc^) 
One  shier  still,  who  qnite  dfltetted  nik: 


LWiT  ne  brokflh 
'enhndowinx  o 
'ddlaloBsr 


Oft,  stQDg  hy  spleen,  at  once  awiT  lie  brokfl^ 
To  grOTca  of  pine  and  broad  o'eni    '     ' 
There,  inly  thrill'd,  he  woader'd  ai 
And  on  himself  his  pensive  fnrjr  vrofce, 
Ko  ever  uttcr'd  word,  Bave  when  tnt  ihone 
The  glittering  star  of  evo,  —  "Thank  Hanoil  tWd^i 
done."* 

61  Here  lurk'd  a  wretch,  who  had  not  onpt  atHMd 

For  forty  years,  ne  face  ol  n 


In  chamoer  brooding  like  a  loathlv  toad; 
And  sure  his  linen  waa  not  tbit  dean. 
Through  secret  loopholes,  that  nad 


e  his  linen  waa  not  t 
^  1  secret  loopholes,  tfai 
Near  to  Jiis  bed,  his  dinner  vile  ho  took; 
Unkempt  and  rough,  of  sqoalid  fluw  and  nuen. 
Our  castle's  sliaraei  whenctLttom  hit  fltthy  noi^ 
We  drove  the  villain  out  for  Stter  bur  to  looL 

63  One  day  there  chanced  into  then  halla  to  nrc 
A  joyous  youth,  who  took  yon  at  fliat  ei^t; 
Him  the  wild  wave  of  pleosoze  hitiier  dtOT^ 
Before  the  sprightly  tempest-toasingligiit;     - 
Certcs.  he  was  a  moat  engaging  wignt. 
Of  social  glee,  and  wit  iiumane  though  keen. 
Turning  tlio  night  to  diiv,  and  day  to  night: 
For  him  the  merry  'wlls  hiid  rung,  I  ween, 
If,  in  tliis  nook  of  quiet.  bolU  had  ever  been. 

63  But  not  e'en  pleasure  to  excess  is  good: 
What  most  elates,  then  sinks  the  aonl  aslor: 
WlicQ  spnug-tidc  joy  pours  in  vitji  oinionfl  flood. 
The  higher  still  th'  exulting  biUomflow, 
TJie  further  bock  again  they  fiaoging  go^ 
And  leave  us  grovelling  on  the  dieuj'  shon; 
Taught  by  tiiis  son  of  joy,  we  foond  liao, ' 
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Who  whilst  he  stay'd,  he  kept  in  gay  uproar 
Our  maddened  castle  all,  th'  abode  of  sleep  no  more. 

54  As  when  in  prime  of  June  a  bumish'd  fly, 
Sprung  from  the  meads,  o'er  which  he  sweeps  along, 
Cheer'd  by  the  breathing  bloom  and  vital  sky, 
Tunes  up  amid  these  airy  halls  his  song, 
Soothing  at  first  the  gay  reposing  throng ; 

And  oft  he  sips  their  howl;  or,  nearly  drown'd, 
lie,  thence  recovering,  drives  their  beds  among, 
And  scares  their  tender  sleep  with  trump  profound; 
Then  out  again  he  flies,  to  wing  his  mazy  round. 

55  Another  guest  there  was,  of  sense  refined. 
Who  felt  each  worth,  for  every  worth  he  had; 
Serene  yet  warm,  humane  yet  firm  his  mind, 
As  little  touch'd  as  any  man's  with  bad : 

Him  through  their  inmost  walks  the  Muses  lad, 
To  him  the  sacred  love  of  Nature  lent ; 
And  sometimes  would  he  make  our  valley  glad ; 
Whenas  we  found  he  would  not  here  be  pent, 
To  him  the  better  sort  this  friendly  message  sent: 

56  "Come,  dwell  with  us,  true  son  of  virtue,  come  I 
But  if,  alas!  we  cannot  thee  persuade 

To  lie  content  beneath  our  peaceful  dome, 
Ne  ever  more  to  quit  our  quiet  glade ; 
Yet  when  at  last  thy  toils  but  ill  apaid 
Shall  dead  thy  fire,  and  damp  its  heavenly  spark. 
Thou  wilt  be  glad  to  seek  the  rural  shade. 
There  to  indulge  the  Muse,  and  Nature  mark : 
We  then  a  lodge  for  thee  will  rear  in  Ilagley  Park.*' 

57  Here  whilom  ligg'd  th'  Esopus  of  the  age ; 
But  caird  by  fame,  in  soul  ypricked  deep, 
A  noble  pride  restored  him  to  the  stage, 
And  roused  him  like  a  giant  from  his  sleep. 
Even  from  his  slumbers  we  advantage  reap: 
With  double  force  th'  enliven'd  scene  he  wakes. 
Yet  quits  not  Nature's  bounds.     lie  knows  to  keep 
Each  due  decorum :  now  the  heart  he  shakes, 

And  now  with  well-urged  sense  th'  enlighten'd  judgment 
takes.' 

I   The  nwner  and  occnpant  of  Hagley  Park  was  Lord  LjUleton,  one  of  Thomson's 
It  and  warmeipt  friends. 

'   The  8nbje<a  of  thia  Btanza  was  Mr.  Quin,  a  distinguished  actor,  a  geneioiis 
Bnd  of  Thomson,  and  a  right  worthy  man. 
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08  A  bard  here  dwelt,  more  fat  than  bard  beseems; 
Who,  void  of  envy,  gaile,  and  lust  of  gain. 
On  virtue  still,  and  Nature's  pleasing  themes^ 
Pour'd  forth  his  unpremeditated  strain  : 
The  world  forsaking  w^th  a  calm  disdain. 
Here  laugh'd  he  careless  in  his  easy  seat; 
Here  quaff'd,  encircled  with  the  joyous  train. 
Oft  moralizing  sage ;  his  ditty  sweet 
He  loath(id  much  to  write,  ne  cared  to  repeat.* 

69  Full  oft  by  holy  feet  our  ground  was  trod ; 
Of  clerks  good  plenty  here  you  mote  espy. 
A  little,  round,  fat,  oily  man  of  God 
Was  one  I  chiefly  mark'd  among  the  fry: 
lie  had  a  roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
And  shone  all  glittering  with  ungodly  dew. 
If  a  tight  damsel  chanced  to  trippen  by; 
Whicli  when  observed,  ho  shrunk  into  his  mew. 

And  straight  would  recollect  his  piety  anew.* 

70  Nor  be  forgot  a  tribe,  who  minded  nought 
(Old  inmates  of  the  place)  but  State  af^rs: 
They  look'd,  perdie,  as  if  they  deeply  thought. 
And  on  tlu?ir  brow  sat  every  nation's  cares ; 
The  world  by  them  is  parcell'd  out  in  shares, 
When  in  the  Hall  of  Smoke  thejr  congress  hold. 
And  the  sage  berry,  sun-burnt  Mocha  bears, 
Has  cleared  their  inward  eye:  then,  smoke-enroll'd. 

Their  oracles  break  forth  mysterious  as  of  old. 

71  Here  languid  Beauty  kept  her  pale-faced  court; 
Bevies  of  dainty  dames,  of  high  degree. 
From  every  (j[uarter  hither  made  resort; 
Where,  from  gross  mortal  care  and  business  free. 
They  lay.  pour'd  out  in  ease  and  luxury; 
Or  should  tlicv  a  vain  show  of  work  assume, 
Alas !  and  well-a-day !  what  can  it  be  ? 
To  knot,  to  twist,  to  range  the  vernal  bloom; 

But  far  is  cast  the  distaff,  spinning-wheel,  and  loooL 

72  Their  only  lal)our  was  to  kill  the  time; 
(And  lal)our  dire  it  is,  and  weary  woe;) 
They  sit,  they  loll,  turn  o'er  some  idle  rhyme; 

8  This  fitanza  was  meant  as  a  portrait  of  Thomson  hfmwlf,  and  wai 
Lonl  Lyttlot^>n. 

9  The  Rev.  Dr.  Murdoch,  another  of  the  poet's  fHends,  WM  the  subject  of  1 

play  fill  stanza. 
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Then,  rising  sudden,  to  the  glass  they  go, 
Or  saunter  forth,  with  tottering  step  and  slow: 
This  soon  too  rude  an  exercise  they  find ; 
Straight  on  the  couch  their  limbs  again  they  throw, 
Where  hours  on  hours  they  sighing  lie  reclined. 
And  court  the  vapoury  god,  soft  breathing  in  the  wind. 

r3  One  nymph  there  was,  methoucht,  in  bloom  of  May, 
On  whom  the  idle  fiend  glanced  many  a  look, 
In  hopes  to  lead  her  down  the  slinpery  way 
To  taste  of  Pleasure's  deep-deceitiul  brook : 
No  virtues  jet  her  gentle  mind  forsook ; 
No  idle  whims,  no  vapours  filFd  her  brain, 
But  prudence  for  her  youthful  guide  she  took, 
And  goodness,  which  no  earthly  vice  could  stain, 

Dwelt  in  her  mind;  she  waa  ne  proud,  I  ween,  or  vain. 

^4  Now  must  I  mark  the  villainy  we  found. 
But  ah !  too  late,  as  shall  ef tsoons  be  shown. 
A  place  here  was,  deep,  dreary,  under  ^ound ; 
Where  still  our  inmates,  when  unpleosmg  grown, 
Diseased  and  loathsome,  privily  were  thrown : 
Far  from  the  light  of  heaven,  they  languished  there, 
TJnpitied  uttering  many  a  bitter  groan ; 
For  of  these  wretches  taken  was  no  care : 

Fierce  fiends,  and  hags  of  Hell  their  only  nurses  were. 

r5  Alas,  the  change !  from  scenes  of  joy  and  rest. 
To  this  dark  den,  where  sickness  toss'd  alw&y. 
Here  Lethargy,  with  deadly  sleep  oppress'd. 
Stretched  on  his  back,  a  mighty  lubbard,  lay. 
Heaving  his  sides,  and  snored  night  and  day; 
To  stir  nim  from  his  trance  it  was  not  eath, 
And  his  half-open'd  eyne  he  shut  straightw&y : 
He  led,  I  wot,  the  softest  way  to  death. 

And  taught  withouten  pain  and  strife  to  yield  the  breath. 

76  Of  limbs  enormous,  but  withal  unsound, 

Soft-swoln  and  pale,  here  lay  the  Hydropsy : 

Unwieldy  man ;  with  belly  monstrous  round. 

For  ever  fed  with  watery  supply; 

For  still  he  drank,  andyet  he  still  was  dry. 

And  moping  here  did  Hypochondria  sit. 

Mother  of  Spleen,  in  robes  of  various  dye. 

Who  vexed  was  full  oft  with  ugly  fit ; 
And  some  her  frantic  deem'd  and  some  her  deemed  a  wit 


77  A  lady  proa4  Ao  ma,  of  ancieiit  Uobd, 
Yet  oft  her  fear  her  pride  nude  onucte 
She  felt,  or  fancied  in  her  flattsriu  BUX 
All  tiie  di«eaees  which  the  nnttbfeninr. 
And  Bonght  all  physio  whicn  ths  ^ofM  DMhv^ 
And  still  new  leeches  and  neir  ten  woild  farj^ 
Her  hnmoar  cTcr  wavering  to  and  bo ; 
For  BometimeB  she  woald  lauli,  and  H^MliBHS^ 

Then  sadden  wazM  wroth,  andTlU  Ab  bnr  wfe  «1^ 

78  Fast  by  her  side  a  liatleaB  n 

With  aching  ho^,  and  sqm    

Pale,  bloated,  cold,  she  seeia'd  to  ksto  b 

Yet  loved  in  secret  all  fortuddeo  tUu|& 

And  here  the  Tertian  sfaakei  hk  «fcflfiu  «bp ; 

The  sleepless  Qoat  here  oooato  tta-«ro«ug  osoai^ 

A  wolf  now  gnaws  him,noT»nipaDt  itangi; 

Whilst  Apoplexy  oiamm'd  lai&mpKaum  knsMl 

Down  to  thegronndatono^«ibr"-*-  *  ~  ** 


1  EscAFBD  the  caetle  of  the  bib  oC  ifa^ 
Ah  I  where  shall  I  bo  sweet  s  dvdlinc  flndP 
For,  all  aronod,  without,  and  all  vil&n, 
Nothing  save  what  delightful  n  aad  Un^ 
Of  goodneas  savouring  and  ft  ti 
E'or  rose  to  view.     But  now  a 
Of  doleful  note,  alas!  i 
I  now  must  sing  of  pleasure  tanM  to  pHB« 

And  of  the  false  enchanter  Indohw  taaafiAL 

2  Is  there  no  patron  to  protect  tiie  Kmib 
And  fence  for  her  Parnassiu^  Inttai^Ciut 
To  every  labonr  its  reward  aoonuit.        ,  . 
And  thev  are  sure  of  bread  wmnibA  inl-aHil|. 
But  a  foil  tribe  th'  Aonian  hire  d        " 
As  mthlcsa  wasps  oft  rob  thejl 
Thus  while  the  laws  not  g 

,  I   Thli  and  tha  three  pnoedluK  tlaiuu 
U  Mid  to  iMive  wrttton  them  M  TtKnuar*-  - 
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Ne  for  the  Muses  other  meed  decree, 
They  praised  are  alone,  and  starve  right  merrily. 

3  I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny : 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace ; 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky, 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening  face; 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 

The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream,  at  eve: 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace, 
And  1  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave : 
Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue,  nought  can  me  bereave. 

4  Come,  then,  my  Muse,  and  raise  a  bolder  song ; 
Come,  lig  no  more  upon  the  bed  of  sloth, 
Dragging  the  lazy  languid  line  along, 

Fond  to  oegin,  but  still  to  finish  loth, 
Thj  half -writ  scrolls  all  eaten  by  the  moth : 
Arise,  and  siug  that  generous  imp  of  fame, 
'Who,  with  the  sons  of  softness  nobly  wroth, 
To  sweep  away  this  human  lumber  came. 
Or  in  a  chosen  few  to  rouse  the  slumbering  flame. 

5  In  Fairy  Land  there  lived  a  knight  of  old, 
Of  feature  stern,  Selvaggio  well  ycleped, 
A  rough  unpolish'd  man,  robust  and  bold, 

But  wondrous  poor :  he  neither  sow'd  nor  reap'd, 
Ne  stores  in  Summer  for  cold  Winter  heap'd ; 
In  hunting  all  his  days  away  he  wore ; 
Now  scordi'd  by  June,  now  in  November  steep'd. 
Now  pinch'd  by  biting  January  sore, 
He  still  in  woods  pursued  the  libbard  and  the  boar. 

6  As  he  one  morning,  long  before  the  dawn, 
Prick'd  through  the  forest  to  dislodge  his  prey. 
Deep  in  the  wmding  bosom  of  a  lawn, 

With  wood  wild  fringed,  he  mark'd  a  taper's  ray, 
That  from  the  beating  rain,  and  wintry  fray. 
Did  to  a  lonely  cot  his  steps  decoy ; 
There,  up  to  earn  the  needments  of  the  day. 
He  found  dame  Poverty,  nor  fair  nor  coy : 
He  wedded  her,  and  him  she  bore  a  lusty  boy. 

7  Amid  the  greenwood  shade  this  boy  was  bred. 
And  grew  at  last  a  knight  of  muchel  fame. 
Of  active  mind  and  vigorous  lustyhed. 


THOMSON. 


The  Knight  of  Arts  and  Industry  by  name: 
Eartli  was  his  bed,  the  boughs  hia  roof  did  fromej 
He  knew  no  beverage  but  the  flowing  atrcam ; 
His  tiisteful  wpll-c:irii'(l  fnod  the  eilvHn  game- 
Or  tht)  lii-utvn  Unit  with,  whiok  iJm  wooJuHmU 
The  same  to  him  glad  Snmmer,  oriJie  Winter  bm 

8  So  pass'd  his  yonthly  moraing,  -niii.  ef  lan^ 
Wild  as  the  colts  that  through  ths  ""■'■""^  T^a 
For  him  no  tender  parents  tnmbled  mr^ 

lie  of  the  forest  seem'd  to  be  tbean; 
And,  cortes,  had  been  utterly  ondon^  ■ 
But  that  Minerva  pity  of  taim  tod^ 
With  all  the  gods  that  love  ih6  Toni-waiaaa, 
That  t£ach  to  tame  the  Boil  oad  nds  Oe  cnokj 
Ne  did  the  sacred  Nine  diadun  »  gMittB  look 

9  Of  fertile  genius  him  the;  nurtond  mU, 
lu  every  science  and  in  evoy  Wt        ' 

By  which  mankind  the  thongfatieM  fantei  esni 
That  can  or  use  or  joy  or  gnoa  faapH^ 
Disclosing  all  the  powers  olliwd  tad  hout; 
Ne  were  tne  goodly  ezercisea  tpnei. 
That  brace  the  nerves,  or  make  ttiBlimlii  dar^ 
And  mix  elastic  force  with  Uruaism  livd: 
Was  never  knight  on  groond  mote  be  vitti  him 


J 


10  Sometimes,  with  early  mora,  he  monnted  gay 
The  hunter  steed,  exnlling  o'er  the  dale, 
And  drew  the  roseate  breath  of  orient  day; 
Sometimes,  retiring  to  tJic  secret  vale, 
Yclad  in  steel,  and  brigiit  with  bnniisb'd  mml, 
lie  etrain'd  the  bow,  or  toss'd  the  sounding  apear(J| 
Or,  darting  on  the  goal,  oatstripp'd  the  gale, 
Or  wheel'd  the  chariot  in  its  mid  career. 

Or  strenuous  wrestled  hard  with  many  a  tongh  compeer, 

11  At  other  times  he  pried  thiooj^  VatBa^skn^ 
Whato'cr  she  in  th'  ethereal  rmoA  uMltriB^ 
Wbate'er  she  hides  beneath  her  TBidant  floor. 
The  vegetable  and  the  mineral 

Or  else  lie  scann'd  the  globe,  .1 . 

Where  restless  mortals  such  ft  tninioil  km^ 

Its  seas,  its  floods,  its  mountain^  aadituBBM;  ■• 

But  more  he  search'd  the  m'    '        '    "      '  ' 

Those  moral  aeeda  -w^idsaca  -^i« 
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12  Nor  would  he  scorn  to  stoop  from  high  pursuits 
Of  heavenly  truth,  and  practise  what  she  taught: 
Vain  is  the  tree  of  knowledge  without  fruits! 
Sometimes  in  hand  the  spade  or  plough  lie  caught, 
Forth  calling  all  with  which  boon  earth  is  fraught; 
Sometimes  he  plied  the  strong  meclianic  tool, 

Or  rear'd  the  fabric  from  the  finest  draught ; 
And  oft  he  put  himself  to  Neptune's  school, 
Fighting  with  winds  and  waves  on  the  vex'd  ocean  pooL 

13  To  solace  then  these  rougher  toils,  he  tried 
To  touch  the  kindling  canvas  into  life ; 
With  Nature  his  creating  pencil  vied. 
With  Nature  joyous  at  the  mimic  strife : 

Or  to  such  shapes  as  graced  Pygmalion's  wife 
He  hcw'd  the  marble ;  or,  with  varied  fire. 
He  roused  the  trumpet  and  the  martial  fife. 
Or  bad  the  lute  sweet  tenderness  inspire. 
Or  verses  framed  that  well  might  wake  Apollo's  lyre. 

14  Accomplish'd  thus,  he  from  the  woods  issued. 
Full  of  great  aims,  and  bent  on  bold  emprise ; 
The  work  which  long  he  in  his  breast  had  brew'd, 
Now  to  perform  he  ardent  did  devise ; 

To  wit,  a  barbarous  world  to  civilise. 
Earth  was  still  then  a  boundless  forest  wild ; 
Nought  to  be  seen  but  savage  wood,  and  skies ; 
No  cities  nourish'd  arts,  no  culture  smiled. 
No  government,  no  laws,  no  gentle  manners  mild. 

15  A  rugged  wight,  the  worst  of  brutes,  was  man ; 
On  his  own  wretched  kind  he  ruthless  prey'd ; 
The  strongest  still  the  weakest  overran ; 

In  every  country  mighty  robbers  sway'd. 
And  guile  and  ruflBan  force  were  all  their  trade : 
Life  was  a  scene  of  rapine,  want,  and  woe ; 
Which  this  brave  knight,  in  noble  anger,  made 
To  swear  he  would  the  rascal  rout  o'erthrow. 
For,  by  the  powers  divine,  it  should  no  more  be  sa 

16  It  would  exceed  the  purport  of  my  song 

To  say  how  this  best  Sun,  from  orient  climes, 
Came  beaming  life  and  beauty  all  along. 
Before  him  chasing  indolence  and  crimes. 
Still  as  he  pass'd,  the  nations  he  sublimes. 
And  calls  forth  arts  and  virtues  with  his  ray : 


in  the  orown 
Ail  careless  n 
Tlicir  wealth 
Tliey  lodged  a 
Savo  spear  anc 
Yet  cot  the  Bom 

18  He  liked  the  BO 
Ho  liked  the  tc 
"  Be  this  my  gn 
"This,  -whilst  m^ 
This  queen  o(  oc 
Nor  liked  he  less 
To  freedom  apt  a 
Mild  to  ober,  and 

Temper'd  by  lonum 

19  Here,  by  degrees,  1 
Whatever  arts  and 
Whatever  finish'd 
Fair  qaeen  of  arts 
When  Ddon  flonrii 
And  still  with  her 
And  tender  peace, 
That,  while  they  r 

Nature  and  art  at  on 

20  Then  towns  he  qa: 
And  bade  the  fern 
Bade  «—=-' 
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Theuce  from  their  cloister'dValks  he  set  them  free, 
And  brought  them  to  another  Castalie, 
Where  Isis  many  a  famous  nursling  breeds ; 
Or  wherc  old  Cam  soft-paces  o'er  the  lea 
In  pensive  mood,  and  tunes  his  Doric  reeds, 
The  whilst  his  flocks  at  largo  the  lonely  shepherd  feeds. 

12  Yet  the  fine  arts  were  what  he  finished  least ; 
For  why  *  they  are  the  quintessence  of  all, 
The  growth  of  labouring  time,  and  slow  increased; 
Unless,  as  seldom  chances,  it  should  fall 
That  mighty  patrons  the  coy  sisters  call 
Up  to  the  sunshine  of  uucumber'd  ease, 
Where  no  rude  care  the  mounting  thought  may  thrall, 
And  where  they  nothing  have  to  do  but  please : 

Ah,  gracious  God !  Thou  know'st  they  ask  no  other  fees. 

J3  But  now,  alas !  we  live  too  late  in  time : 

Our  patrons  now  e'en  grudge  that  little  claim. 
Except  to  such  as  sleek  the  soothing  rhyme ; 
And  yet,  forsooth,  they  wear  Maecenas'  name, 
Poor  sons  of  puft-up  vanity,  not  fame. 
Unbroken  spirits,  cheer!  still,  still  remains 
Th'  eternal  patron.  Liberty ;  whose  flame, 
While  she  protects,  inspires  the  noblest  strains: 

The  best  and  sweetest  far,  are  toil-created  gains. 

54  Whenas  the  knight  had  framed,  in  Britain-land, 
A  matchless  form  of  glorious  government, 
In  which  the  sovereign  laws  alone  command. 
Laws,  'stablish'd  by  the  public  free  consent, 
Whose  majesty  is  to  the  sceptre  lent;  — 
When  this  great  plan,  with  each  dependent  art. 
Was  settled  firm,  and  to  his  heart's  content, 
Then  sought  he  from  the  toilsome  scene  to  part. 

And  let  life's  vacant  evo4)reathe  quiet  through  the  heart 

16  For  this  he  chose  a  farm  in  Deva's  vale. 
Where  his  long  alleys  peep'd  upon  the  main: 
In  this  calm  seat  he  drew  the  healthful  gale, 
Here  mix'd  the  chief,  the  patriot,  and  the  swain. 
The  happy  monarch  of  his  silvan  train, 
Here,  sided  by  the  guardians  of  the  fold, 
He  walk'd  his  rounds,  and  cheer'd  his  blest  domain: 

8    Because,    See  page  666,  note  i. 


Ilia  days,  the  days  of  unRtuin'd  Ofttare,  toll'd 
Replete  with  peucG  and  joy,  like  patriarcha  of  old. 

86  WitBosa,  ye  lowing  herds  who  gave  him  milk; 
Witness,  ye  flooks  whoso  wiwily  Toelmoiite  (ar 
Exceed  soft  India's  cotton  or  avr  sUk; 
Witneas,  with  Autumn  charged  the  nodding  car 
That  homeward  came  benuatli  sweet  evouing's  stH, 
Or  of  Septemhor-moonB  tbc  radiance  mild. 

0,  hide  thy  h<iad,  iibominahle  wurt 
Of  crimes  and  riiRian  idloness  the  child  I 
From  Heaven  this  life  yepruiig,  from  Hell  thy  glories  nld 

87  Nor  from  his  deep  retirement  b&nisb'il  was 
Th'  nmusing  care  of  runil  industry. 
Still,  as  with  grateful  change  the  seasons  puss. 
New  scenes  anse,  new  landscapes  strike  the  eye. 
And  all  th'  enliven'd  country  beautify; 
Gay  plains  extend  where  marahea  slept  before ; 
O'er  recent  meads  th'  exulting  atreamleta  fly ; 
Dark-frowning  heaths  grow  bright  with  Ceres'  store, 

And  woods  imbrown  the  steep,  or  wave  along  the  shore. 


4 


i  As  nearer  to  his  farm  yon  mode  approach. 
He  polish'il  Nature  with  a  finer  hand ; 
Yet  on  her  beauties  durst  not  Art  encroach ; 
'Tis  Art's  alone  these  beaiitiea  to  expand. 
In  graceful  dance  immingled,  o'er  toe  land 
Pan,  Pales,  Flora,  and  Pomona  play 'd ; 
"         "     '      ril4c( 


4 


Here,  too,  brisk  gales  the  rudo  wild  common  btin'd; 
A  happy  place ;  where  free,  and  nnaffray'd, 
Amid  the  flowering  brakes  each  coyer  creature  Btray'd. 

29  But  in  prime  vigour  what  can  loflt  for  aye  ? 
That  soul  .enfeebling  wizai-d  Indolence, 
I  whilom  enng,  wrought  in  his  works  decay: 
Spread  far  and  wide  was  his  cnrsed  influence ; 
Of  pubhe  virtue  much  he  dull'd  the  sense, 
E'en  much  of  private ;  eat  our  spirit  out. 
And  fed  our  rank  laiarious  vices :  whence 
The  land  was  overlaid  with  many  a  loot; 

Not,  as  old  fanje  reports,  wise,  generous,  bold,  and  8lou| 

30  A  rage  of  pleasure  madden "d  every  breast; 
Down  f o  the  lowest  lees  the  ferment  ran ; 
To  his  licentious  wish  eaoli  must  bo  blees' 
With  joy  be  fever'd,  snatch  it  as  he 


1 


Id,  and  etonji. 
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Thus  vice  the  standard  reared ;  her  arrier-ban 
Corruption  call'd,  and  loud  she  ffave  the  word, 
"  Mind,  mind  yourselves !  why  should  the  vulgar  man. 
The  lacquey,  be  more  virtuous  than  his  lord  ? 
Enjoy  this  span  of  life !  ^tis  all  the  gods  afford.'* 

11  The  tidings  reached  to  where,  in  quiet  hall. 
The  good  old  knight  enjoy'd  well-eam'd  repose : 

"  Come,  come,  sir  knight!  thy  children  on  thee  call; 
Come,  save  us  yet,  ere  ruin  round  us  close  I 
The  demon  Indolence  thy  toils  overthrows.'* 
On  this  the  noble  colour  stain'd  his  cheeks, 
Indignant,  glowing  through  the  whitening  snows 
Of  venerable  eld ;  his  eye  full  speaks 
His  ardent  soul,  and  from  his  couch  at  once  he  breakff, 

12  "I  will,"  he  cried,  "so  help  me  God!  destroy 
That  villain  Archimage."  —  His  page  then  straight 
He  to  him  calFd ;  a  fiery-footed  boy, 

Benempt  Dispatch :  —  "  My  steed  be  at  the  gate ; 
My  bard  attend ;  quick,  brmg  the  net  of  fate.'* 
This  net  was  twisted  by  the  Sisters  Three; 
Which  when  once  cast  o'er  harden'd  wretch,  too  late 
Kepentance  comes ;  replevy  cannot  be 
From  the  strong  iron  grasp  of  vengeful  destiny. 

13  He  came,  the  bard,  a  little  druid  wight, 
Of  withered  aspect ;  but  his  eye  was  Keen, 

With  sweetness  mix'd.    In  russet  brown  bedight, 
As  is  his  sister  of  the  copses  green,* 
He  crept  along,  unpromising  of  mien. 
Gross  he  who  judges  so.     His  soul  was  fair. 
Bright  as  the  children  of  yon  azure  sheen  I 
True  comeliness,  which  nothing  can  impair. 
Dwells  in  the  mind :  all  else  is  vanity  and  glare. 

\4t  "  Come,"  quoth  the  knight,  "a  voice  has  reach'd  mine  ear: 
The  demon  Indolence  threats  overflow 
To  all  that  to  mankind  is  good  and  dear : 
Come,  Philomelus ;  let  us  instant  go, 
O'erturn  his  bowers,  and  lay  his  castle  low. 
Those  men,  those  wretched  men !  who  will  be  slaves. 
Must  drink  a  bitter  wrathful  cup  of  woe: 

I   "His  sister  of  the  copses  green"  is  the  niffhtingale.    So,  in  the  next  steiiift» 
he  bard  "  is  called  Philomelas,  the  brother  of  PhUomda,  that  is*  lOTcr  of 
B8  or  melody. 
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Justice  were  cruel  weakly  to  relent ; 
From  mercy's  self  she  got  her  sacred  glaive : 
Grace  be  to  those  who  can,  and  will,  repent; 
But  penance  long  aud  dreary,  to  the  slave. 
Who  must  in  floods  of  ire  his  gross  foul  spirit  lave/* 

40  Thus,  holding  high  discourse,  they  came  to  where 
The  cursed  carl  was  at  his  wonted  trade ; 

Still  tempting  heedless  men  into  his  snare. 
In  witching  wise,  as  I  before  have  said. 
But  when  he  saw,  in  goodly  gear  array'd. 
The  CTave  maiestic  knight  approaching  nigh, 
And  by  his  siae  the  bard  so  sage  and  staid, 
His  countenance  fell ;  yet  oft  his  anxious  eye 
Marked  them,  like  wily  fox  who  roosted  cock  doth  spy. 

41  Nathless,  with  feigned  respect,  he  bade  ffive  back 
The  rabble  rout,  and  welcomed  them  full  kind ; 
Struck  with  the  noble  twain,  they  were  not  slack 
His  orders  to  obey,  and  fall  behind. 

Then  he  resumed  his  song;  and,  unconfined, 
Pour'd  all  his  music,  ran  through  all  his  strings : 
With  magic  dust  their  eyne  he  tries  to  blind. 
And  virtue's  tender  airs  o'er  weakness  flings. 
What  pity  base  his  song  who  so  divinely  sings ! 

42  Elate  in  thought,  he  counted  them  his  own. 
They  listen 'd  so  intent  with  fix'd  delight : 
But  thev,  instead,  as  if  transmew'd  to  stone, 
Marvell  d  he  could  with  such  sweet  art  unite 

The  lights  and  shades  of  manners,  wrong  and  right 
Meantime  the  silly  crowd  the  charm  devour, 
Wide  pressing  to  the  gate.    Swift,  on  the  knight 
He  darted  fierce,  to  drag  him  to  his  bower. 
Who  backening  shunn'd  his  touch,  for  well  he  knew  its  power. 

43  As  in  throng'd  amphitheatre,  of  old, 
The  wary  Retiarius  trapp'd  his  foe ; 

E'en  so  the  knight,  returning  on  him  bold. 
At  once  involved  him  in  the  Net  of  Woe, 
Whereof  I  mention  made  not  long  ago. 
Enraged  at  first,  he  scom'd  so  weak  a  jail. 
And  Teap'd,  and  flew,  and  flouncdd  to  and  fro; 
But  when  he  found  that  nothing  could  avail. 
He  set  him  felly  down,  and  gnaw'd  his  bitter  nail.    , 

44  Alarm'd,  th'  inferior  demons  of  the  place 
Baised  rueful  shrieks  and  hideous  yells  around ; 


I 


Black  stormy  clouds  deform'd  the  welkin's  foo^ 
And  from  beneath  waa  heard  a  wailing  Bound, 
Afi  of  infernal  sprights  in  cavern  bound ; 
A  solemn  aadneas  every  creature  strook. 
And  lightnings  flash'd,  and  horror  rock'd  the  ground; 
Huge  crowds  on  crowds  outponr'd  with  blemish 'd  look, 
As  if  on  time's  last  verge  this  frame  of  things  bud  ahoi^ 

45  Soon  aa  the  flhort-lived  tempest  was  yspent,,  rf 
Steam'd  from  the  jaws  of  vexM  Avernua'  hole,  m 
And  hueh'd  the  hubbub  of  the  rabblement,  ■ 
Sir  Industry  the  first  calm  moment  stole:  ■ 
"  There  must,"  he  cried,  •■  amid  bo  vast  a  shoal,  ■ 
Bo  some  who  are  not  tiiititcd  at  the  heart,  m 
Not  poison'd  quite  by  this  same  villain's  bowl:  * 
Come  then,  my  bard,  thy  heavenly  fire  impart; 

Touch  sonl  with  soul,  till  forth  the  latent  spirit  ataii" 

46  The  bard  obey'd;  and  taking  from  his  side, 
Where  it  in  seemly  sort  depending  httng,  J 
His  British  harp,  its  speaking  stnngs  he  tried,  I 
Tiie  which  with  skilfnl  touch  he  dmly  etrimg,  V 
Till  tinkling  in  clear  symphony  they  rang.  " 
Then,  aa  he  felt  the  Muges  corns  along, 

Light  o'er  the  chords  his  raptured  hand  bo  fioHg, 
And  play'd  a  prelude  to  his  xiiiBg  mmg:  i*^/*^ 

The  whilst,  like  midnight  mat%  ten  thrmimilf  xoSai  Hm 

47  Thus,  ardent,  buret  hi:^  strain : — "  Ye  hapless  race, 
Dire  labonring  beiv  to  smuther  reason's  ray. 

That  lights  our  Maker's  image  in  our  face. 
And  gives  us  wide  o'er  Earth  unqnestion'd  swayj 
What  is  th'  adored  Supreme  Perfection,  Bay? 
What,  but  eternal  never-resting  soul. 
Almighty  Power,  and  all-directing  day  ? 
By  whom  each  atom  stirs,  the  planets  roll ; 
Wlio  fills,  surrounds,  informs,  and  agitates  the  wlw 

48  "  Come,  to  the  beaming  god  your  heaiis  unfold  I 
Draw  from  its  fountain  life!  'Tis  thence,  alone, 
Wo  can  excel.    Up  from  unfeeling  mould, 
To  seraphs  burning  round  th'  Almighty's  throng  J 
Life  rising  still  on  life,  in  higher  tone,  ' 
Perfection  forms,  and  with  perfection  bllsa. 
In  universal  Nature  this  clear  shown, 
Not  needeth  proof:  to  prove  it  wore,  I  wis. 

To  prove  the  beauteous  world  excels  the  brute  abyg 
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49  "Is  not  the  field,  with  lively  culture  green, 
A  sight  more  joyous  than  the  dead  morass  ? 
Do  not  the  skies,  with  active  ether  clean. 
And  fann'd  by  sprightly  zephyrs,  far  surpass 
The  foul  November  fogs,  and  slumbrous  mass 
With  which  sad  Nature  veils  her  drooping  face  ? 
Does  not  the  mountain  stream,  as  clear  as  glass. 
Gay-dancing  on,  the  putrid  pool  disgrace  ? 
The  same  in  all  holds  true,  but  chief  in  human  raoe. 

60  "  It  was  not  by  vile  loitering  in  ease. 

That  Greece  obtained  the  brighter  palm  of  art ; 
That  soft  yet  ardent  Athens  learn'd  to  please. 
To  keen  tlic  wit,  and  to  sublime  the  heart. 
In  all  supreme !  complete  in  every  part ! 
It  was  not  thence  majestic  Rome  arose. 
And  o'er  the  nations  shook  her  conquering  dart 
For  sluggard's  brow  the  laurel  never  grows; 
Ecnown  is  not  the  child  of  indolent  Repose. 

51  "  Had  unambitious  mortals  minded  nought 
But  in  loose  joy  their  time  to  wear  away; 
Had  they  alone  the  lap  of  dalliance  sought. 
Pleased  on  her  pillow  their  dull  heads  to  lay. 
Rude  nature's  state  had  been  our  state  to-day; 
No  cities  e'er  their  towery  fronts  had  raised, 
No  arts  had  made  us  opulent  and  gay ; 

With  brother-brutes  the  human  race  had  grazed; 
None  e'er  had  soar'd  to  fame,  none  honour'd  been,  none 
praised. 

52  "  Great  Homer's  song  had  never  fired  the  breast 
To  thirst  of  glory  and  heroic  deeds; 

Sweet  Maro's  Muse,*  sunk  in  inglorious  rest. 
Had  silent  slept  amid  the  Mincian  reeds ; 
The  wits  of  modern  time  had  told  their  beads, 
And  monkish  legends  been  their  only  strains ; 
Our  Milton's  Eden  had  lain  wrapt  in  weeds;         [swains; 
Our    Shakespeare    stroll'd    and    laugh'd  with   Warwick 
Ne  had  my  master  Spenser  charm'd  his  Mulla's  plains.* 

53  "  Dumb  too  had  been  the  sage  historic  Muse, 
And  perish'd  all  the  sons  of  ancient  fame ; 

4    Maro  is  one  of  Virgirs  names ;  Pnblins  Virgillns  Maro. 

6  MuUa  is  «ie  name  of  a  river  in  Uie  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  near  which  Spenser, 
as  Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieatenant,  had  his  residence,  and  where  he  composed  Tht 
Faerie  (^uene. 


Those  starry  lights  of  virtae  that  d 
Throneh  tile  dark  depth  of  ti 
Had  all  been  lost  with  such  a 
Who  then  had  scorn'd  his  ease  11 
Who  then  hod  toil'd  rapacioos  iobb  to  ti 
Who  in  the  pnhlio  breach  dented  itoad. 
And  for  hie  country's  oanse  beoi  peodigd  af.Uaoif 


Who  dooa  not  act  is  dead, 

Iq  miry  sloth,  no  pride,  no 

0  Icaden-hearted 


51  "  But  should  to  &me  yoor  hewti 

If  right  I  read,  yon  pleasare  all  raquin; 
Then  hear  how  heet  may  he  obtifa^  mfrfta^ 
How  best  enjoyd  this  Nature*!  wUb  derifB. 
Toil,  and  be  glad!  let  indnatzy  fau^be 
Into  your  qnicken'd  limbs  her  InwjHBrt  brMflil 
""     '  .  '  jead;  abaDrira  anttn 

de,  no  jothsballt: 
tobeinkwvttltdaiAl 

65  "  Ah  I  what  avail  the  largGGt  ^ift^  of  Hcarra, 
When  drooping  health  aiid  spirits' go  amiss  Y 
How  tasteless  then  whabcver  can  bo  given ! 
Health  is  the  yitol  principle  of  bliss. 
And  exercise  of  health.     In  proof  of  this. 
Behold  the  wretch,  who  ilugs  hia  life  away. 
Soon  swallow'd  in  disease's  sad  abyss; 
Wliiie  he  whom  toil  has  bi-accd,  or  manly  play, 

Has  light  OS  air  each  limb,  each  thought  as  clear 

66  '"  0,  who  can  speak  the  vigorous  joys  of  bcalth! 
Unclogg'd  the  body,  uuubscured  tbe  mind: 
The  morning  rises  gay,  with  pleasing  sleiillh, 
Tlie  temperate  evening  falls  serene  and  kind. 
In  health  the  wiser  brutes  true  gladaees  lind : 
See !  how  the  youngli  ngs  frisk  along  the  meads. 
As  May  comes  on,  and  wakes  the  balmy  wind ; 
Riimpjiut  with  life,  tboir  joy  all  joy  oscceds; 

Yet  what  but  high-strung  health  tills  dancing 

67  "  But  here,  instead,  is  foater'd  every  ill 
Which  or  distcmper'd  niinde  or  bodies  kno.w. 
Come,  then,  my  kindred  spirits  I  do  not  spiU 
Your  talents  here :  this  place  is  but  a  show, 
Whose  charms  delude  you  to  the  den  of  woo. 
Come,  follow  me,  I  will  diret't  you  right 
Where  pleasure's  roses,  Toid  oCgJ 


as  day. 


[biMda 
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Sincere  as  sweet ;  come,  follow  this  good  knight. 
And  you  will  bless  the  day  that  brought  him  to  your  sight. 

58  "  Some  he  will  lead  to  courts,  and  some  to  camps ; 
To  senates  some,  and  public  sage  debates, 
Where,  l)y  the  solemn  gleam  of  midnight  lamps. 
The  world  is  poised,  and  managed  mighty  States; 
To  high  discovery  some,  that  new  creates 
Tlie  face  of  Earth ;  some  to  the  thriving  mart ; 
Some  to  the  rural  reign,  and  softer  fates  ; 
I'o  the  sweet  Muses  some,  who  raise  the  heart : 

All  glory  shall  be  yours,  all  Nature,  and  all  Art  I 

)9  "  There  are,  I  see,  who  listen  to  my  lay, 
Wlio  wretched  sigh  for  virtue,  but  despair : 

*  All  may  be  done,'  methinks  I  hear  them  say, 

*  E'en  death  desi>ised  by  generous  actions  fair ; 
All,  —  but,  for  those  who  to  these  bowers  repair. 
Their  every  power  dissolved  in  luxurj, 

To  quit  of  torpid  sluggishness  the  lair, 
And  from  the  powerful  arms  of  sloth  get  free,  — 
*Tis  rising  from  the  dead :  —  alas,  it  cannot  be ! ' 

>0  "  Would  you,  then,  learn  to  dissipate  the  band 

Of  the  huge  threatening  difficulties  dire 

That  in  the  weak  man's  way  like  lions  stand, 

Ilis  soul  appal,  and  damp  his  rising  fire? 

Kesolve,  resolve,  and  to  be  men  aspire : 

Exert  that  noblest  privilege,  alone 

Here  to  mankind  indulged;  control  desire; 

Let  godlike  reason,  from  her  sovereign  throne. 
Speak  the  commanding  word,  I  wiU!  and  it  is  dope. 

>1  "  Heavens !  can  you,  then,  thus  waste  in  shameful  wise 

Your  few  important  days  of  trial  here? 

Heirs  of  eternity!  yborn  to  rise 

Through  endless  states  of  being,  still  more  near 

To  bliss  approaching,  and  perfection  clear. 

Can  you  renounce  a  fortune  so  sublime. 

Such  glorious  hopes,  your  backward  steps  to  steer. 

And  roll,  with  vilest  brutes,  through  mud  and  slime? 
No!   no!    your  Heaven-touch'd  hearts  disdain  the  sordid 
crime  I " 

)2  "Enough!  enough!"  they  cried:  straight  from  the  crowd 
The  better  sort  on  wings  of  transport  fly : 
As  when  amid  the  lifeless  summits  proud 


■n  fin  hifrK.        ^^^ 


I 


Of  Alpine  cliffs,  where  to  the  gelid  sky 
Suons  piled  on  enowa  in  wintry  torjmr  lie, 
The  rays  divine  o£  vernal  Phoebua  nlay; 
Th'  awukeii'd  heaps,  in  streiimlets  from  on  high, 
Rouged  into  action,  lively  leap  away, 
Glad  warbling  through  the  vales,  in  their  new  being  gay. 

63  Not  less  the  life,  the  vivid  joy  serene. 
That  lighted  up  these  new-created  men, 
Than  that  which  wings  th'  exnltins  Bpirit  cleUi 
When,  just  delivered  from  this  fleshly  <len, 
It  Boariug  seeks  its  native  skies  i^n: 
How  light  its  efl§ence!  how  unclo^'d  its  powei%. 
Beyond  the  blazon  of  my  mortal  pen  I 
E'en  m  we  glad  forsook  these  sinful  bo  were, 

E'eu  such  enraptured  life,  such  energy  was  ours. 

64  But  far  tlie  greater  part,  with  rage  inflamed, 
Diro-mutter'd  curses,  and  blaaphem'd  high  Jove: 
"Ye  sons  of  hate  I"  they  bitterly  esclaim'd, 
"  Wiat  brought  you  to  this  seat  of  peace  and  love  ? 
While  with  kind  Nature,  here  amid  the  grove. 
Wo  pasa'd  the  harmless  aabbath  of  onr  time. 
What  to  disturb  it  could,  fell  men,  emove 

Your  barbarous  hearts  ?    Is  happiness  a  crime  ? 
Then  do  the  fiends  of  Hell  rule  in  yon  Heaven  eubllme." 

65  "Ye  impious  wretches,"  quoth  the  knight  in  wrath, 
"Your  happiness  behold!" — Then  straights  wand 
Ho  waved,  an  anti-magic  power  that  hath, 

Truth  from  illusive  falsehood  to  command. 
Sudden  the  landscape  sinks  on  every  band ; 
The  pure  quick  streams  are  marshy  pnddlea  found ; 
On  baleful  heaths  the  groves  all  blucken'd  stand ; 
And  o'er  tho  weedy,  foul,  abhorred  ground 
Snakes,  adders,  toads,  each  loathBome  creature  crawls  aroun 

66  And  here  and  there,  on  trees  by  lightning  scatfaed*  ^h 
Unhapjpy  wights  who  loathtld  life  yhnng;  ^H 
Or,  in  fresh  gore  and  recent  murder  bathed,  ^^M 
Thcj  weltering  lay;  or  else,  infuriate  flnng  ^^M 
Into  the  gloomy  flood,  while  ravens  sung 

Tlie  funeral  dirge,  they  down  the  torrent  roll'd : 
These,  by  distomper'd  olood  to  madness  stung. 
Had  doom'd  themselves;  whence  oft,  when  night  ooaMll 
The  world,  teturoiagtvthftt  their  sod  spirits  bowl'd-^^f 
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67  Meantime  a  moving  scene  was  open  laid ; 

That  lazar-house,  I  whilom  in  my  lay 

Depainted  have,  its  horrors  deep  displayed, 

And  gave  unnumber'd  wretches  to  the  day. 

Who  tossing  there  in  squalid  misery  lay. 

Soon  as  of  sacred  light  th'  unwonted  smile 

Pour'd  on  these  living  catacombs  its  ray, 

Through  the  drear  caverns,  stretching  many  a  mile, 
The  sick  upraised  their  heads,  and  dropped  their  woes  awhila 

58  "  0  Heaven ! "  they  cried,  "  and  do  we  once  more  see 
Yon  blessed  Sun,  and  this  green  earth  so  fair  ? 
Are  we  from  noisome  damps  of  pesthouse  free  ? 
And  drink  our  souls  the  sweet  ethereal  air  ? 
O  thou !  or  knight,  or  god,  who  boldest  there 
That  fiend,  0,  keep  him  in  eternal  chains !  ' 
But  what  for  us,  the  children  of  despair. 
Brought  to  the  brink  of  Hell,  what  nope  remains? 

Eepentance  does  itself  but  aggravate  our  pains/' 

J9  The  gentle  knight,  who  saw  their  rueful  case. 
Let  fall  ad  own  his  silver  beard  some  tears. 
"  Certes,"  quoth  he,  "  it  is  not  e'en  in  grace 
To  undo  the  past,  and  eke  your  broken  years : 
Nathless,  to  nobler  worlds  repentance  rears. 
With  humble  hope,  her  eye ;  to  her  is  given 
A  power  the  truly  contrite  heart  that  cheers : 
She  quells  the  brand  by  which  the  rocks  are  riven ; 

She  more  than  merely  softens,  she  rejoices  Heaven. 

0  "  Then  patient  bear  the  sufferings  you  have  earn'd. 

And  by  these  sufferings  purify  tne  mind ; 

Let  wisdom  be  by  past  misconduct  leam'd ; 

Or  pious  die,  with  penitence  resigned, 

And  to  a  life  more  happy  and  refined, 

Doubt  not,  you  shall  new  creatures  yet  arise. 

Till  then,  you  may  expect  in  me  to  find 

One  who  will  wipe  your  sorrow  from  your  eyes. 
One  who  will  soothe  your  pangs,  and  wing  you  to  the  skies." 


1  They  silent  heard,  and  pour'd  their  thanks  in  tears. 
"  For  you,"  resumed  the  knight  with  sterner  tone, 
"  Whose  hard  dry  hearts  the  obdurate  demon  sears. 
That  villain's  gifts  will  cause  you  many  a  groan; 
In  dolorous  mansion  long  you  must  bemoan 
His  fatal  charms,  and  weep  your  stains  away; 


Jtat  coma  the  tTi 
^"■■l  «ire,  to  hn,^ 

There  Jeft.t"'"''?  «« 
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For  ever  hung  on  drizzly  Aiister's  beard; 
Or  else  the  ground,  by  piercing  Caurus  sered, 
"Was  jagg'd  with  frost,  or  heap'd  with  glazed  snow : 
Through  these  extremes  a  ceaseless  round  they  steer'd, 
By  cruel  fiends  still  humed  to  and  fro, 
Gaunt  beggary,  and  scorn,  with  many  hell-hounds  moe. 

7  The  first  was  with  base  dunghill  rags  yclad, 

Tafnting  the  gale,  in  which  they  fluttered  light; 

Of  morbid  hue  his  features,  sunk  and  sad ; 

Ilis  hollow  eyne  shook  forth  a  sickly  light ; 

And  o'er  his  lank  jawbone,  in  piteous  plight, 

His  black  rough  beard  was  matted  ranK  and  vile; 

Direful  to  see!  a  heart-appalUng  sight! 

Meantime  foul  scurf  and  blotches  him  defile ; 
And  dogs,  where'er  he  went,  still  barked  all  the  while. 

'8  The  other  was  a  fell  despightful  fiend; 

Hell  holds  none  worse  in  baleful  bower  below ; . 

By  pride  and  wit  and  rage  and  rancour  keen*d; 

Of  man,  alike  if  good  or  bad,  the  foe ; 

With  nose  upturned,  he  always  made  a  show 

As  if  he  smelt  some  nauseous  scent;  his  eye 

Was  cold  and  keen,  like  blast  from  boreal  snow; 

And  taunts  he  casten  forth  most  bitterly. 
Such  were  the  twain  that  off  drove  this  ungodly  fry. 

'9  E'en  so  through  Brentford  town,  a  town  of  mud, 
A  herd  of  bristly  swine  is  prick'd  along ; 
The  filthy  beasts,  that  never  chew  the  cud. 
Still  grunt,  and  squeak,  and  sing  their  troublous  sonj^ 
And  oft  they  plunge  themselves  the  mire  among: 
But  aye  the  ruthless  driver  goads  them  on, 
And  aye  of  barking  dogs  the  bitter  throng 
Makes  them  renew  their  unmelodious  moan ; 

Ne  ever  find  they  rest  from  their  unresting  fona 
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ASCBAIO  AND  OBSOLETE  WORDS  USED  IK  TSB  P 


Abldt,  Ti>waKlbr,k>>mit 

Apata.  Paid. 

AanniMAQg,  Thv  chief  of  magiciona  or 


Painting,  dlaplaj-- 


dm, 

Dolt, 
Ealh. 


The  nortli«ul  wind. 

A  noise,  ■  Btir,  a  nus. 
A  Utlo  prcflxvd  to  luun 
Skllftilly,  oUroltly. 


niKara,  equipage,  drSH. 


Han, 

Hove. 

Bight, 

Njuncd,caUBd,orl><»llBd. 

Imp. 

Child,  offspring. 

Kat, 

Cast,  did  cast 

Lad, 

Led;  old  preterite  of  to 

lead. 

LOAnTd, 

The  leopanl. 

Ug. 

To  lie,  to  couch. 

Uka. 

Plcuea;  itlikamt,\]i\oU. 

lAtht, 

Limber,  lu. 

Lota, 

Aloose,  LUeltUow. 

ZoudBs. 

Bowing,  bonding. 

Lu.lyh^ 

Luslihood. 

um. 

To  mix.  to  mingle 

To  itrogglo,  to  work  bard, 

to  drudge. 
UighL  I 
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